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Of  the  many  recent  notices  which  have  appeared  of  the  KsicsjsaBooKXB.  in  iL. 
public  presa,  we  give  the  foUowing : 

...  'Thkm  aiiacs  in  the  mind',  eyo  at  this  moment,  one  who,  br  the  grestest  poaaibl^-  ev. 
denoe  -  access  -  has  proved  hia  fitness  tot  the  position  he  holds,  and  has  held  for  many  years.  Tl,  .u 
whom  no  man  among  our  literary  men  has  a  keener  appreciation  oi»  merit,  a  more  ready  recognition"  • 
talent,  a  greater  tact  in  arranging  the  carte  of  his  monthly  feast,  a  larger  geniality,  and  a  ^ore  c„. ! 
prehensn^  good-fellowship,  and,  in  short,  a  more  ample  store  of  those  qualities  ^hlch  Le  made  „:. 
Kkickbrbocker  the  central  point  of  more  wit  and  wisdom,  criticism  and  belles-lettres,  ftn,  frol.o  av' 
facet>»,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  publication  in  the  western  hemisphere  at  leaTt.  Ions  G  Jv 
LORD  Clark,  here 's  to  your  health  and  long  life,  with  three  times  three,  and  one  more  for  the  Kvirs 
ERBOOKEH.     It  >8  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  lirst  number  of  this  Magazine  made  it*  ap,K>ar. 

^L^s  t1i!°  y  '"^.  '"  f '°:  '^"""'^  "'  '"'  *"°*'  "'  "^  oontributions  lowered,  y.il  n. 
Editor  8  Table   seems  endowed  with  perennial  freshness. 

•In  no  other  Magazine  has  this  feature  been  so  thorougldy  carried  ouu    In  the  earUer  number.  c( 

BUuM,  the  '  xNoctes  Ambrosiame  •  hold  a  similar  place,  but  U.ey  have  long  since  been  discontinue 

and  the  grave  has  closed  over  most  of  those  who.held  their  ideal  symposia  in  the  'Blue  Parlor  ■ ... 

•Ambrose's.    The  'Editor's  Table'  of  the  Kn.ckerbockbr  stiU  survives,  as  hearty  in  ltscritici.sl  .:' 

rir  ,T  Z  "  ^^"^  '"^.  '^^  ""  "P^"'""*  """^  racy  toKiay  as  it  was  when  jokes  were  plentv  a,:,] 
,  stones  untold.  The  success  of  this  periodical  disproves  the  general  assertion  that  our  Magazines  m--- 
necessanly  bo  ephemeral  in  tiieir  existence,  although  many  have  been  started, lived  through  a  more',  r 
loss  «ckly  exuitence,  and  given  up  the  ghost,  or  merged  their  Identity  with  that  of  anotter,  sinre  .L  - 
patnarch  of  American  Magazines  first  issued  its  numbers  to  the  world.'- ifo,./o„  Daily  Tmnscript. 

'There  is  not  a  fi«rorite,  or  a  rising  American  writer,  in  prose  or  verse,  from  Washisotos  Irtiv.. 
Cooper,  Halleck,  Brta«t,  Lonofelmw,  Holmes,  who.  has  not  been  represented  m  the  KmcKrK- 
ROCKER ;  not  by  single  articles,  but  by  articles,  in  prose  and  veree,  continued  for  months  All  of  M- 
IRVINGS  -Crayon  Papers'  appeared  in  tho  KstCKERBOOKEB- Bryant's  best  effusions  -  all  of  Lcv.i-' 
FEXLow's  '  Psahns  of  Life.' '-  Fkiladdphia  Inquirer. 

'The  hoet-natured,  best-featured,  best-mannered  Magazine  in  America  is  Uie  New-York  KxifKij- 
BOCKER.  Its  contributors  are  of  the  first  rank,  and  its  editor '  a  perfect  general '  in  his  V-ay  His  fo^l 
■s  a  smg,ilarly  discursive  yet  almost  invariably  exquisite  taste.  He  never  gives  a  fact,  an  incident  „- 
an  Idea  even  the  commonest  'side  wipe  '  of  liis  pen,  without  leaving  his  mark  stuck  fast  thereto  Y..u 
can  never  recall  it  afterwards  without  seeing  it  in  the  light  of  old  Kniok's  coloring -and,  what  i. 
more,  you  dislike  to  be  reintroduced  to  it  by  any  body  else.  It  is  in  the  •  Editor's  Table '  that  the  •  old 
man  ihgant  especially  charms  the  heads  and  souls  (and  particularly  the  souls)  of  his  ten  thousand 
readenL  There  is  nothing  in  At,  arm-chair  gatherings  that  makes  them  seem  like  great  cold  meetin-s 
of  auditors  compelled  by  mere  forms  of  propriety  to  give  some  veteran  of  belles-lettres  an  attentive 
hearing.  Each  one  feels  (and  he  cannot  help  it)  that  he  is  '  seated  in  his  chair '  and  old  Knick  •  in 
that' '—  Edgefield  [S.  G]  Advertiser. 

'OtTR  Cvorite  of  all  the  American  monthlies,  lies  before  ns,  loo'King  as  meek  and  unpretending  i«  a 
modest  country  maiden  in  the  presence  of  her  sweetheart;  yet  brilliant  within  as  a  caaket  set%itl, 
jewels,  and  full  of  the  richest  mental  food  - '  A  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets,  where  no  crude 
surfeit  reigns.' ' 

'Reader,  you  love  a  good  thing,  got  up  by  a  neat  hand,  and  tastefully  spioed  and  sweetened  — did 
you  ever  see  the  Kkickerbocker,  glorious  old  'Knick  '  ?  If  you  have  not,  sot  down  at  once,  a.,d 
inclose  Three  Dollars  to  Mr.  Jobs  A.  Gray,  the  Publisher,  Jacob-street,  New-Tork,  and  for  twelvo 
months  you  will  be  fumbhed  with  a  Magazine  worth  Ten  Dottars.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  pohti,-, 
or  any  of  the  wm  of  tho  day :  and  is  so  pure,  no  lady  oan  be  contaminated  by  the  closest  perusal  of 
itspages.'— /idwoZ  ITnioji.  "^ 

•  The  December  number  of  this  valuable  publication  is  fully  up  to  the  mark.  The  Editor  is  never 
boastful  of  his  work;  it  does  its  own  boastmg.  Any  person  trt,ubled  with  the  blues  or  dyspepsia 
sbovUd  teke  a  dose  of  •  Editor's  Table  •  from  the  K->ncKERBOCKEB.  Single  doses  twenty-five  ceL 
Twelve  doses,  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply,  only  Three  Dollar«.'-Aew-JK»n;»sA,re  Ctertte. 
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THE        LIFE        OF       A        MIDSHIPMAN. 

CHAPTSB     BLBVBMTH. 

And  now  the  '  Shenandoah '  was  again  at  sea,  bound  to  Cadiz,  and 
poor  Midshipman  Jenkins  lay  upon  a  locker,  thinking  of  the  faithless 
Harmonia ! 

'  I  say,  Gray,'  cried  the  unfeeling  Hart,  '  I  wish  you.  would  adminis- 
ter a  dose  of  oil  or  magnesia  to  '  hot  poker  John,'  to  carry  off  that  love 
attack  of  his,  for  he  eats  nothing,  looks  like  a  ghosit,  and  is  as  melan- 
choly as  a  searsick  monkey.' 

'  I  would  rather  prescribe  salt-horse  and  slap-jacks,  taken  in  alternate 
doses  of  a  pound  each,'  replied  the  assistant  surgeon  addressed.  '  But 
do  n't  be  uneasy,  our  love-lorn  swain  will  soon  be  on  his  feet  again,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  I  wajs  in  a  far  worse  way  than  he  is  when  I  joined 
this  vessel,  and  now  I  have  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  the  oorporar 
tion  of  an  alderman,  as  you  know.' 

'  Fray  give  in  your  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess.  Doctor,' 
said  Maddox. 

*  Ciertamente,^  assented  the  medico ; '  and  to  make  it  the  more  efiect- 
ive,  I  wiU  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  true  novelist  style.  On  the  left 
bank  of  a  classic  stream,  known  as  the  river  *  Onion,  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  flows  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection, until  its  waters  commingle  with  the  blue  waves  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  lies  the  romantic  village  of  Funkinania ;  a  place  no  less  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  size  and  rare  flavor  of  the  fruit  which  it 
produces,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  than  for  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  '  gals.'  Fairest  among  these  was  Hopeful  Tripp,  a  bounc- 
ing lassie  of  sweet  sixteen,  who  created  as  sad  havoc  among  the  youths 
of  frigid  Funkinania,  as  did  Marcela  with  those  of  sunny  Spain.  Many 
of  her  rejected  lovers  (as  was  natural)  took  to  weeping  and  whaling  ; 
not  a  few  sought  relief  from  their  sorrows  in  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  punkin  ;  and  one  poor  fellow,  Simeon  Dodge  by  name,  whose  brain 
was  supposed  to  have  been  slightly  crazed  by  the  frowns  of  his  Dulcinea, 
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took  to  the  flute  with  such  inveterate  ardor,  that  in  leas  than  a  month 
he  had  blown  himself  into  a  galloping  consumption,  which  galloped 
him  ofi*in  a  trice  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

'  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  one  afternoon  in  April  last,  as  I 
sate  on  the  porch  of  my  father's  mansion,  which  is  situate  in  the  heart 
of  that  same  Punkinania,  the  fair  Hopeful  came  sailing  by.  As  she 
had  the  wind  '  right  in  her  teeth '  at  the  time,  she  displayed  a  swelling 
bow  that  threw  me  into  a  perfect  state  of  ecstasy  —  for  I  was  never  an 
admirer  of  your  clipper-bmlt  women  —  and  when  after  passing  the 
house,  she  wore  short  round  on  her  heel  and  re-passed  it  on  the  other 
tack,  running  large,  I  struck  my  colors  at  once,  since  I  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  ofier  resistance  to  a  counter  that  a  Dtitch  galliot  might  have 
envied. 

'  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  being  blinded  with  love,  I  immediately 
recalled  to  mind  the  pathetic,  poetical  story  of  the  wise  man  who 
*  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush ; '  and  plunged  into  a  courtship  of  the 
damsel  with  '  all  my  might  and  main ; '  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
was  prospering  in  my  suit,  when,  to  my  great  annoyance,  I  received 
orders  to  this  vessel.  *  James,'  said  my  father  to  me,  as  I  handed  them 
to  him  for  his  perusal, '  I  am  sony  to  part  with  you,  but  still  I  am  glad 
you  are  going  to  leave  this  village ;  for  that  Hopeful  Tripp  you  have 
been  waiting  tipon  for  the  past  month,  is  a  proud  pUss,  who  thinks  her- 
self too  good  for  mortal  man ;  and  depend  upon  it,  she  would  trip  you 
up,  if  you  staid.  And,  even  if  she  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  you,  ^at 
mean  old  mother  of  hen,  the  widow  Tripp,  who  is  as  rich  as  Crcesus, 
would  n't  let  her  marry  you,  for  she  fancies  that  every  man  who  looks 
at  Hopeful  is  after  her  money-bags.' 

*  This  speech,  however,  far  from  cooling  my  ardor,  only  inflamed  it 
the  more  ;  and  as  my  orders  compelled  me  to  leave  home  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  resolved  to  dive  at  once  into  medias  res;  for  which  pur- 
pose, covered  with  blushes  and  buttons  (I  had  donned  my  best  uniform 
for  the  occasion)  I  entered  Mrs.  Tripp's  '  keeping-room '  just  as  the 
village  clock  struck  twelve.  Here  I  found  Hopeful  busily  engaged  in 
the  diiBsection  of  a  mince  pie.  '  Take  a  piece,  Doctor,'  said  she  with  a 
winning  smile  ;  '  it 's  so  nice. 

' '  'Tan't  half  so  nice  as  you  are,  Hopeful,'  said  I ;  and  then  down.  I 
went  on  my  marrow-bones.  But,  before  I  had  time  to  utter  a  syllable, 
in  rushed  the  widow,  with  her  gown  tucked  up  above  her  knees,  and  a 
long-handled  scrubbing-brush  in  her  hand. 

*  *  Drat  you,  Jim  Gray  I '  said  she.  *  What  on  airth  are  you  a  wearin' 
the  knees  of  them  are  span  new  trowsers  out  for,  before  my  gal !  Jest 
you  get  right  up  neow,  and  go  straight  hum.  You  do  n't  get  none  of 
my  money,  you  pesky,  lazy  feller  you,  now  I  can  tell  you  f  *  And  with 
that  she  up  with  the  brush  and  sprinlded  me  all  over  with  dirty  water. 
Well  of  course  a  saint  would  n't  have  put  up  with  such  treatment  as 
this,  and  I  was  mad,  and  no  mistake ;  so,  springing  to  my  feet,  I  yelled 
out :  '  You  darned  old  pelican,  you  !  who  the  devil  do  you  suppose  wants 
your  money  ?  I  only  thought  of  courting  your  daughter,  because  every 
body  in  the  village  sa^  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  take  her  away  from 
such  a  cross-grained,  miserly  old  cormorant  as  you  are ! ' 
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' '  Blood  and  thunder,  Maddox,  I  "wish  you  could  have  seen  the  old 
woman^B  eyes  sparkle  as  I  concluded  this  speech.  I  saw  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  and  in  hot  haste  made  tracks  for  the  street-door  j  and  to 
this  day  I  have  never  heen  ahle  to  satisfy  myself  positively  as  to  which 
reached  it  first  —  myself  or  that  termagant's  brush-handle  —  my  back, 
however,  bore  evidence  of  our  having  come  out  in  company,  an^  as  its 
testimony  was  oarroborated  by  that  of  nine  Spanish  cardinals,*  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  it.  Upon  the  morrow's 
mom,  a  si^der  and  a  wiser  man,  I  took  my  departure  from  the  patemal 
roof,  and  my  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  to  use  a 
stereotyped  phrase,  when,  filled  with  love  and  bruises,  I  reached  the 
'  Shenandoah.'  You  need  n't  laugh,  Hart,  for  I  was  very  ill,  indeed  ; 
and  it  took  a  power  of  brandy  to  cure  me,  as  Scouse  here  can  testify. 
Gentlemen,  my  yam  is  spun.    As  Byron  hath  it : 

' '  Thb  tittle  I  have  said  will  serre  to  show ' 
To  what  abominable  lenetha  a  abort,  thick-set  old  woman,  with  her  dothes  taoked  up, 

and  a  bmsh-handle  m  her  band,  will  sometimes  go : 
The  more  espeeiallj  if  she  catches  a  medecin,  (not  a  Frenchman  either)  in  a  blue  uniform 

ooat  and  drab-oolored  pants,  down  on  his  knees, 
Passionately  a  stririn'  her  <  gal '  for  to  please.' 

Scarce  had  we  got  an  offing  from  Cape  Henry  before  it  came  on  to 
blow  a  furious  gale  from  the  eastward,  which  lasted  four  days,  during 
all  which  time  we  were  carrying  sail  heavily,  to  keep  ofi*  a  lee  shore  ; 
and  as  the  mercury,  the  while,  stood  but  little  above  zero,  men  and 
officers  sufilered  severely.  Many  of  the  former  were  badly  frost-bitten, 
and  of  the  latter,  Maddox,  Fearless,  and  myself  were  laid  up  with  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  in  the  spar-deck  cabin,  which  Captain  Blazes, 
with  hiB  usual  kindness,  had  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Our  surgeon,  Doctor  Salado,  was  a  queer  old  stick,  who  had  but  one 
mode  of  treatment  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  *  What  is  the 
state  of  your  liver  ?  How  are  your  byawds  ?  '  were  intenogatories  put 
to  each  su^xet  whose  name  appeared  on  the  *  sick-list ; '  and  let  the 
reply  be  what  it  might,  his  invariable  prescription  was  a  dose  of  salts  ; 
and  if,  after  partaking  of  this  panacea,  the  patient  failed  to  report  him- 
self cured,  the  good  doctor  would  give  his  coat-tails  a  quick,  nervous 
twitch  to  starboard,  and  protest  that  the  disease  was  purely  an  imagin- 
ary one,  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Maddox,'  said  he  as  he  entered  the  cabin  one  morning, 
*  how  did  the  salts  work  ? ' 

'Capitally,  Doctor!' 

'  And  you  feel  quite  relieved,  of  course  ?  ' 

'I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not.  I  am  at  this  very  moment  sufierbg  the 
most  excruciating  agony ! ' 

'  All  imagination,  my  young  friend,  I  assure  you ! ' 

Here  Maddox,  uncovering  his  left  foot,  which  was  dreadfully  inflamed, 
and  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bushel  basket  almost,  placed  it  in 
very  dLoBe  proximity  to  the  surgeon's  nose,  dolorously  exclaiming  as  he 

•  Om  doctor  bad,  erldently,  read  Qtitxdo  :  « SaUS  d0  la  earcel  aon  tanta  konra^  que  U 
aeon^pa^anm  dooimUot  OardenaUa,  Htw  que  A  ninguno  Ucunavan  SeHoria,* 
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did  80 :  '  Graoioua  heavens,  Doctor,  can  imagination  swell  a  man's  foot 
up  to  this  e-7tor-mous  size  ! '  Whereupon  Salado  heat  a  hasty  retreat, 
leaving  us  thenceforth  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  assistants,  Wells  and 
Gray,  hoth  of  whom  were  exceedingly  clever  in  their  profession. 

Still  our  confinement  was  long  and  painful,  and  the  ship  had  almost 
reached  her  destined  port  hefore  any  one  of  us  was  enahled  to  leave  his 
cot.  Our  mess-mates,  however,  endeavored  hy  every  means  in  their 
power  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  sickness,  passing  most  of  their  time, 
when  off  duty,  hy  our  bed-sides,  and  entertaining  us  with  all  the  news 
of  the  day.  From  them  we  learned  that  our  mess  having  become  short 
of  '  grub,'  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  been  called  to  devise 
measures  of  relief ;  the  which  committee,  ailer  a  long  debate,  deemed  it 
expedient  to  appoint  one  of  their  number,  Hart,  a  commissioner,  with 
plenary  powers,  to  treat  with  our  mortal  enemy,  old  Screw,  the  purser, 
ibr  the  loan  of  a  half-barrel  of  ship-biscuit  and  a  bushel  of  beans.  The 
mission  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  Hart  felt  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  it ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  set  about  the  execution  of  it  with- 
out delay ;  and  obtaining  an  interview  with  Mr.  Screw  in  his  state- 
room, he  unfolded  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit,  in  an  eloquent  speech 
of  a  half-hour's  duration,  of  which  I  now  remember  nothing  more 
than  that  in  it  he  compared  the  state  of  the  mess  '  to  the  great  desert 
of  Sahara,  and  the  well-known  benevolence  of  the  purser  to  one  of  its 
oases.' 

'  And  so  you  think,'  said  the  contador^ '  you  could  get  along  well 
enough  with  some  bread  and  beans.' 

*  I  think  we  could.' 
•   'Would  n't  you  like  a  little  rice?* 

'  If  you  please.' 

'  And  some  beef  and  cheese  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  thank  you,  purser,  you  are  really  too  good.  We  will  be  most 
happy  to  take  any  thing  you  can  lend  us.' 

'  Very  well,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  amiable  Screw,  in  the  blandest 
possible  tone  of  voice,  and  patting  Hart  afiectionately  on  the  shoulder 
as  he  spoke ;  *  be  pleased  to  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  the 
members  of  your  mess,  and  say  that  I  cannot  think  of  lending  them 
any  provisions,  but  it  will  a&rd  me  infinite  pleasure  to  give  each  and 
every  individual  of  them  —  tux)  biscuits  and  a  bean  ! ' 

To  this  sketch  of  our  generous  benefactor,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
add  another  word,  save  that  he  was  ever  thereafter  known  throughout 
the  service  as  '  Old  Beans.' 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  the  fair 
<^ty  of  Cadiz  was  discovered  close  under  the  lee,  and  by  breakfast-time, 
we  had  let  go  both  anchors  off* '  the  castle,'  whereat  we  sick  reefers  were 
exceedingly  rejoiced,  as  our  kind-hearted  captain  had  promised,  some 
days  before,  to  let  us  take  a  run  to  Seville  for  the  benefit  of  our  health, 
as  soon  as  the  '  Shenandoah '  reached  port. 

After  diimer  we  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  quarter-boats,  together 
with  Major  Pipeclay,  (who  was  sufiering  from  pneumonia,  and  designed 
passing  several  days  ashore,)  and  landing  at  the  Custom-house  steps,  we 
proceeded  in  a  body  toward  the  <  fonda  Inglesa.' 
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Now  it  BO  fell  oat  that  this  'being  the  first  day  of  the  Carnival,  the 
whole  Spanish  nation  was  given  up  to  fun  and  frolic.  At  every  comer 
were  to  he  seen  grotesque  figures  en  mascaro.  On  one  hand  there  were 
^bolls'  and  'hears,'  and  on  the  other,  dogs  and  monkeys.  Here 
strutted  a  rooster  of  the  Shanghae  breed,  and  there  a  peacock,  vain  of 
his  plumage. 

The  halconies  of  the  houses  were  lined  with  dark-eyed  senoritas,  who 
sprinkled  us  with  flour  and  rose-water  as  we  passed,  and  ever  and  anon 
one  more  daring  than  the  rest  would  throw  her  baJbies  at  us,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  our  cabezas^  and  the  serious  annoyance  of  the  Major, 
who  kept  getting  redder  and  redder  in  the  face,  until  one  of  these  mis- 
sies struck  him  full  on  the  chest,  when  being  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tain his  indignation,  he  broke  out  with :  '  Now  just  you  look  here  ! 
I  've  had  a  pain  in  my  breast  for  more  than  twenty  days,  and  if  you 
throw  one  of  those  accursed  rag  babies  at  me  again,  I  '11  knock  your 
heads  off  with  a  brickbat,  by  George  ! ' 

To  this  speech,  so  intelligMe  to  them,  the  merry  maidens  replied 
only  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  exclamation:  '  Mira,  mira!  que 
Q^cuxote ! '  Whereupon  Pipeclay,  raising  himself  up  to  his  full  attitude, 
(he  was  about  seven  feet  tall,  and  as  thin  as  a  garter-snake,)  shook  his 
lists  at  them  in  an  ungovernable  rage,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  on- 
qniring  of  them  '  If  they  saveed  the  police  and  the  mayor /^ 

CHAPTBR      TWBLFTH. 

These  happier  fellows  there  were  not  in.all  Andalusia  than  Fearless, 
Maddox,  and  myself,  as*we  found  ourselves,  at  sun-rise  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Carnival,  aboard  the  steamer  <  Rapido,'  which  was  rapidly  bearing 
OB  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Cadiz.  Among  our  fellow-passengers 
were  an  Bnglish  cockney  and  a  French  beau,  who  afibrded  us  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  amusement.  The  Frenchman  held  a  poodle  in  his  lap, 
which  he  evidently  regarded  with  the  fondest  afiection.  '  Sare,*  said  he 
to  Maddox, '  do  you  speak  the  French  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not.' 

'  Tare  well,  den  I  must  spoak  de  English,  which  I  speak  it  a  little, 
but  not  too  much.  RegardeZy  sHl  vous  plait.  I  mean  you  shall  regard, 
if  you  please,  at  my  leetle  dog.  Vraiment^  6 est  un  excelleni  chien. 
Voila  sa  queue  !  Ah  !  mon  cher  Sare,  said  he,  rolling  up  his  eyes  and 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  until  his  ears  were  hid  by  his  coat-collar ; 
'  I  have  see  many,  vare  many  leetle  dog,  but  sich  a  dog  on  sich  a  tail, 
I  never  have  see,  Saro ! ' 

John  Bull  stalked  sullenly  about  the  upper-deck,  with  his  Murray's 
guide-book  in  his  hand,  not  deigning  to  converse  with  any  one,  but  oc- 
casionally asking  an  unnecessary  question  about  the  places  which  we 
paswd. 

'  What  island  is  that  ? '  cried  he  as  we  shot  by  a  low  mud-bank. 

'  That  ?  '  replied  Fearless,  who  was  standing  beside  him ;  '  why,  that, 
my  dear  Sir,  is  the  Island  of  Barataria,  which  that  prince  of  rulers, 
Sancho  Panza,  governed  so  ably  in  the  reign  of  Don  Ctuixote  the  First! ' 

For  this  valuable  piece  of  information,  the  cockney  had  not  the  polite- 
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nefls  to  return  thanks ;  but,  as  he  immediately  took  from  his  pocket  a 
memorandum-book  and  a  pencil,  I  presume  he  '  made  a  note  of  it.' 

These  two  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  with 
us  in  Seville,  and  one  evening  got  excessively  *  screwed '  on  some  rare 
old  Monongahela  which  Maddox  brought  with  him  from  the  ship ; 
whereupon  they  displayed  their  national  prejudices  in  a  most  diverting 
manner :  the  Englishman  roundly  swearing,  as  he  staggered  off  to  bed, 
that  in  no  country  other  than  England  oould  a  man  get  *  a  decent 
piece  of  roast  beef,  or  a  tender  beef-steak,'  while  the  Crapaud's  last 
words  were,  as  he  rolled '  under  the  table  :  <  American  very  fine ! 
Englishman  —  God  damn !  '*  Let  the  editor  of  the  Lcmdon  Times, 
who  prates  so  prosily  of  the  entente  cardicUe,  *  put  this  in  his  pipe  and 
smoke  it' 

About  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  romantic  Guadalquiver,  with 
which  I  was  at  first  disappointed,  as  the  scenery  at  its  mouth  is  tame 
in  the  extreme ;  but  after  ascending  it  about  ten  miles,  it  became  eo 
beautiful,  that  even  the  morose  Englishman  was  heard  to  exclaim  more 
than  once :  *  How  lovely !  how  very,  very  lovely ! ' 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  green  meadows,  in  which  the  fierce  bulls 
of  Andalusia  were  quietly  grazing,  little  dreaming  of  the  coming  corrida 
de  toros.  On  the  left,  the  land  gradually  rising,  became  mountainous 
in  the  distance,  until  mingling  with  the  clouds  it  was  lost  to  view. 
Tortuous  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  '  trembling  river '  became  so 
winding  in  its  course  as  we  approached  the  far-famed  Giralda  of 
Seville,  that  now  the  city  was  on  oxa  right,  now  on  our  left,  and  again, 
we  were  running  directly  away  from  it. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  disembarked  at  the  aiameday  opposite 
the  College  of  St.  Elmo,  from  which  point  a  brisk  five  minutes'  walk 
carried  us  to  the  fonda  de  la  reyna^  the  which  hotel  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  all  travellers  for  its  neatness  and  good  cheer. 

After  dining  we  sallied  out  to  the  paseo  de  las  ddidas,  where  in 
one  hour  I  saw  more  pretty  women  than  I  had  seen  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  previous  life.  Some  were  as  fair  as  a  snow-flake,  with  blue  eyes 
and  auburn  hair ;  others  with  fair  skins  had  isLik  hair  and  eyes  ;  and 
others  again  had  rich  olive  complexions,  and  such  eyes  —  so  large,  so 
dark,  so  languid,  and  yet  so  piercing,  that  Maddox  under  their  influence 
became  quite  poetical,  and  leaning  against '  Cssar's  column,'  he  ex- 
claimed : 

'  Oh  I  nerer  talk  ai^in  to  ma 

Of  BrrsBT,  Jans,  or  dear  AnuA ; 
I  '11  give  freely  the  ugly  three 
For  one  &ir  maiden  of  Seyilla  I ' 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  San  Ferdinand  Theatre,  where  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Fustado,  a  captain  in  ^e  Spanish 
Navy,  who  very  kindly  took  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  introduced  us  to 
his  particular  mends,  the  bailodoras,  who,  at  the  time  of  our  introduc- 
tion to  them,  were  standing  on  the  stage  in  readiness  to  dance  the 

•Afiust. 
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bolero.  Saddenly  they  poised  themselyes  on  their  lefl  toes,  and  raised 
the  right  to  a  level  with  their  eyebrows,  and  we,  desirous  of  conforming 
in  all  things  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  followed  their  good  example. 
At  this  instant  up  went  the  curtain,  and  as  we  scampered  off  the  stage 
in  confusion,  such  a  cry  of  '  los  Americanos  I '  went  up  from  parquette 
and  boxes  as  made  our  ears  ring  for  an  hour  afterward. 

AAer.  the  play,  feeling  the  need  of  some  refreshment,  we  dropped 
into  a  cafo  in  the  vicinity  of  our  lodging,  where,  to  our  amazement, 
we  found  two  lanky  specimens  of  *  the  imiversal  Yankee '  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation ;  and,  as  they  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  not 
caring  a  *  continental  damn,*  as  they  said,  themselves,  whether  any  one 
overheard  them  or  not,  we  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  that  fell  from 
their  lips  : 

'And  8o,  Bill,'  said  one,  '  you  served  as  an  ingineer  with  these  ere 
blamed  dagos,  you  say.    Now  du  tell  how  you  lik  'em  ! ' 

'  Wal,  Nathan,'  replied  his  companion,  '  pritty  well,  considerin'  they 
are  dagos;  but,  burst  my  outboard  delivery,  if  you  can  ever  get  'em 
to  grapple  any  thing ! ' 

'  As  how  ? '  rejoined  the  first  speaker  :  '  I  swow,  Bill,  I  can't  exactly 
come  at  the  sense  of  your  observatioiu  And  you  a  Nantucket  boy, 
too  1    Why,  you  've  surely  beam  tell  of  Josh  Pease's  prayer  1 ' 

'  I  can't  say  I  have.' 

'  Wal,  then,  I'll  tell  it  ye.  You  see  Josh  had  ben  out  on  a  whalin' 
Vyage  along  with  uncle  Jeremiah  Starbuck  —  him  as  told  old  Capting 
Bunker  *  he  axed  for  nuthin'  but  civilities,  and  them  of  the  commonest 
kind '  —  and  the  first  day  to  hum,  his  mother,  like  an  old  fool,  goes  and 
sets  a  dish  of  green  com  on  the  table ;  and  so.  Josh,  who  had  n't  seen 
nuthin'  firesh  for  mor'n  ninety  days,  falls  right  to,  and  eats  the  hull  of 
it,  which  was  eighteen  ears  in  all.  Wal,  't  an't  no  kind  of  use  to  say 
be  had  an  attack  of  cholera  after  it,  for  that  follows,  in  course.  And 
as  the  poor  fellow  was  a  wrigglin'  about,  like  a  pisin-sarpent,  with  his 
poddin'-bag  all  of  a  hard  knot  like,  his  mother,  who  was  a  strict 
Methodist,  brings  Elder  Nubbins  to  his  bed-side  : 

'  <  My  dear  Josh,'  said  the  Elder,  who  had  ben  a  sea-farin'  man  in 
his  youth,  <  you  're  bound  fer  the  other  world,  and  no  mistake,  and  I 
want  you  to  pray  with  me.' 

"  I  'm  in  so  much  pain.  Elder,  that  I  can't  pray ! '  says  Josh. 

* '  Oh  !  let  me  beg  of  you  to  pray ! '  cried  the  elder. 

'  *  I  tell  you  I  won't !    snarled  Josh. 

' '  0  my  son  !  have  you  no  pity  for  me  ?  '  snivelled  the  old  woman : 
'  have  you  no  byowels  of  compassion  ? ' 

' '  Wal,  I  should  rayther  kalkerlate  I  've  got  nigh  on  to  forty  on  'em 
here! '  yelled  Josh,  with  his  hands  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach.' 

'  At  length  the  poor  fellow  consented  to  pray,  providin'  they  'd  leave 
him  alone  awhile ;  so  his  mother  and  the  Elder  went  out  of  the  room ; 
but,  bein'  naterally  curous  to  hear  all  he  said,  they  unanimously  con- 
cluded to  stop  outside  of  the  door,  and  listen.  What  they  heerd,  no 
one  could  find  out  for  a  long  time.  By-and-by,  however,  it  leaked  out 
that  Joshua's  prayer  was  :  '  0  Lord  I  I  'm  not  like  these  ere  cantin' 
Methodists,  what  expects  you  to  do  every  thing  for  them,  and  an't  no- 
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wiee  willing  to  help  themselyes.     Now,  all  I  ask  is  to  be  relieved  of  a 
dozen  of  these  ears,  and  I'U  try  and  grapple  ttdth  the  other  six/ ' ' 

Bursting  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  as  the  Yankee  con- 
cluded his  yam,  we  made  ouzselves  known  to  him,  and  invited  him  and 
his  fHend  to  accompany  us  to  our  hotel,  where,  notwithstanding  our 
invalidity,  we  managed  to  make  a  pretty  strong  night  of  it 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Mariano,  our  guide,  to  us  one  morning,  as  we  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table, '  I  have  a  rare  treat  for  you  to-day.  The  cor- 
regidor  has  given  me  permission  to  take  you  through  the  ca/rcel  mayor, 
where  you  will  see  that  noted  bandolero,  Pedro  Montcs.' 

'Lead  on,  Mariano!  we  follow,*  said  Fearless;  and  so  without 
further  words  we  sallied  from  our  inn,  and  soon  found  ourselves  within 
the  prison-walls.  As  we  entered  his  dark  and  noisome  cell,  the  bandit 
rose  from  a  wooden  bench  on  which  he  had  been  reclining,  and,  in  his 
rich  Castilian  tongue,  courteously  bade  us  be  seated.  Then  turning  to 
Mariano,  he  said  interrogatively :  *  These  are  English  officers,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  No :  they  are  Americans/ 

At  this  reply,  an  expression  of  pleasure  flitted  across  his  wan  features, 
as  leaning  against  the  grated  window  of  his  dungeon,  and  resting  his 
wearied  head  in  his  wasted  hands,  he  became  lost  in  thought. 

He  was  a  young  man  prematurely  old.  Age  had  not  silvered  his 
hair,  nor  furrowed  his  swarthy  cheek,  but  trouble  had ;  and  in  every 
line  of  his  handsome  countenance.  Grief  and  Care  were  legibly  written. 

'  Gaballeros,'  asked  he  abruptly,  at  length  awakening  from  his  re- 
verie, '  do  you  speak  Spanish  ? '  and  Maddox  having  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  pale  prisoner,  clanking  his  chains  as  he  spoke,  thus  con- 
tinued : 

THB     BANDGLBftO'S     8T0RT 

To  you,  caballeros,  who,  bom  in  a  blessed  land  of  liberty,  dare  to 
think,  and  to  act  independently,  I  take  pleasure  in  relating  the  history 
of  my  life,  that  you  may  judge  from  it  for  yourselves,  whether  the  heart 
of  Montes  be  as  black  as  these  fetters  woidd  paint  it. 

I  was  bom  in  Madrid.  My  parents  being  in  easy  circumstances,  I 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  three  years  since,  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  graduated  at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  No  sooner  had  I 
taken  my  degree,  than  my  father  proposed  that  I  should  travel  until  I 
attained  my  twenty-first  birth-day,  when  I  was  to  make  choice  of  a 
profession  for  life  ;  and  as  he  coincided  in  opinion  with  that  Chinese 
philosopher  who  says,  'A  man  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
own  country  before  visiting  another,'  I  turned  my  steps,  at  his  desire, 
toward  Granada. 

As  I  was  one  day  loitering  about  the  streets  of  that  city,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  group  of  young  girls,  who,  seated  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque,  were  busily  occupied  in  weaving  garlands  of  flowers,  while  an 
old  Moor  —  a  professional  story-teller  —  was  recounting  for  their  enter- 
tainment one  of  the  thousand-and-one  legends  of  his  people.  Doffing 
my  soTnbrero,  I  approached  the  ladies,  and  apprising  them  of  the  fact 
of  my  being  a  stranger,  respectfully  requested  permission  to  become  a 
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participator  ^th  them  in  the  Moor's  narration  ;  which  privilege  was 
lirankly  and  graciously  accorded  to  me. 

Among  the  senoritas  was  one  whose  pensive  face,  and  large 
dreamy  eyes — darker  than  the  night,  and  brighter  than  the  noon- 
day smi  —  soon  drew  me  to  her  side ;  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  her,  I  fbnnd,  to  my  surprise,  that  she  was  Dona  Maria  de  Montes, 
a  distant  relation  of  my  own,  to  whose  father  I  had  brought  letters  of 
introduction.  You  can  readily  surmise,  caballeros,  the  result  of  this 
chance  meeting.  The  acquaintance  thus  unexpectedly  made,  soon 
ripened  into  friendship,  friendship  into  love ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  day  of  my  first  casting  eyes  upon  her,  my  fair  kinswoman  was 
solemnly  betrothed  to  me  in  the  presence  of  her  father  confessor ;  and 
a  day  appointed  for  our  marriage. 

I  now  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  visiting  foreign  lands,  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms ;  whereupon  I  set  off  for  Madrid,  to  solicit 
from  the  minister  of  war  a  commission  in  the  '  Clueon*s  Guards,'  then 
on  duty  in  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  where  some  of  the  royal  family 
were  temporarily  residing.  But  '  man  proposes  and  God  disposes  ! ' 
Before  I  reached  Cordoba,  a  courier  overtook  me  with  the  maddening 
intelligence  that  on  the  very  day  of  my  departure  from  Granada,  my 
novia  had  been  forcibly  abducted  from  her  father's  house,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Cadiz,  a  nobleman  whose  vices  were  the  reproach  of  the  kingdom. 

Knowing  my  inability  to  cope  with  the  powerful  marquis,  I  con- 
tinned  my  journey  to  Madrid,  to  ask  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty  for 
Mariquifia ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  wrote  to  the  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Qranada,  imploring  his  influence  in  her  and  my  behalf.  The  cleric 
sent  me  a  response,  filled  with  much  pious  counsel,  and  an  admonition 
'  to  conform  tnyselfto  the  Lord's  will^^  while  Her  Majesty,  whose  sym* 
pathies  were  entirely  with  the  libidinous  marquis,  (for  you  must  know, 
caballeroe,  that  this  '  Ctueen  by  the  grace  of  Goo '  is  so  noted  for  her 
scandalous  amours,  that  she  is  contemptuously  styled  by  the  lower 
classes,  '  d guante  taado')  actually  reprimanded  me,  a  pld>eian,  for 
daring  to  complain  of  one  of  her  nobles. 

And  so,  Church  and  State  ha>-ing  mocked  me,  I  had  recourse  to 
those  whom  Spain  has  ever  had  more  cause  to  bless  than  to  curse  —  I 
moan  the  bandoleros,  whose  captain  I  soon  became. 

I  now  passed  whole  nights  in  devising  schemes  of  revenge  for  the 
injury  I  had  received  ;  and  in  a  year  from  this  time  I  had  reduced  the 
proud  Marquis  of  Cadiz  from  a  state  of  afiluence  to  one  of  comparative 
beggary.  Still  I  was  unable  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  or  of  that 
of  Mariqnina. 

At  length,  however,  word  was  brought  to  me  that  a  woman  dying 
m  a  peasant's  hut,  not  far  from  our  place  of  rendezvous,  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  '  This  woman,  caballeros,  was  my  novia.  I  spare  you  the  re- 
cital of  her  wrongs !  She  was  buried  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern, 
which  served  as  a  retreat  for  our  band,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  erected 
a  cross  over  her  grave. 

This  was  but  a  month  ago  ;  and  two  days  thereafter  I  stood  upon  the 
same  spot,  face  to  face  with  my  enemy.     It  was  mid-night,  and  the 
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torches  of  my  trusty  followers,  who  encompassed  us,  threw  a  fitful 
glare  over  the  scene : 

' '  Don  Gaspar  de  Aguilar,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,'  said  I, '  yon  are  now 
standing  heside  the  grave  of  her  whom  you  so  deeply  wronged.  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God  !  * 

'*  I  wronged  her,  it  is  true,'  faltered  the  wretch ;  '  hut,  helieve  me,  I 
had  respect  unto  her  honor.' 

' '  Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? ' 

' '  I  am.' 

' '  Then  swear  it  hy  that  cross.' 

'  And  as  the  tremhling  coward  knelt  and  kissed  the  sacred  emhlem, 
I  huried  my  stiletto  in  his  hosom ;  thus  sending  him,  with  a  lie  upon 
his  lips,  hade  to  the  hell  from  whence  he  sprung. 

'  Ajid  now,  caballeros,  I  am  here,  a  captive  condemned  to  the  gamxe. 
But  think  not  1  mourn  my  lot.  No :  life  has  no  charms  for  me  now. 
And  although  I  am  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death,  I  have  the  sweet 
consolation  of  knowing  that  my  grave  will  be  watered  by  the  teais  of 
my  companions,  and  my  memory  live  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the 
poor,  whose  necessities  I  relieved  firom  the  overflowing  oofiers  of  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz.' 

As  the  handcHero  ceased  speaking,  my  mess-mates  and  I  sadly  and 
silently  withdrew  from  his  presence ;  and  when,  a  week  later,  news 
reached  us,  as  we  were  going  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  that  his  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution,  one  of  our  number  at  least  wept 
over  his  untimely  fate. 


Ths  shadows  whk^  at  Bun-eet  flit 
Acroas  my  room. with  noiseless  wings, 

I  know  not  why,  but  yet  to  me 
They  seem  like  living  things : 

1  feel  that  they  are  living  forms, 
From  earthly  grossnesa  free : 

The  kindred  of  my  eoul  they  seem, 
Come  back  to  visit  me : 

The  son  sinks  down,  they  flee  away 
Through  the  imopened  door; 

They  leave  behind  no  change  of  form, 
No  foot-prints  on  the  floor. 

Oh  I  ever  since  my  friend  has  lain 
In  her  dark,  silent  tomb, 

I  've  wished  that  I  might  steal  fbom  life, 
As  shadows  from  my  room. 
TdUw  Springs,  (0.,)  Dw.  ifh,  186T. 
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THE     FRENCH     SETTLERS     OF     ILLINOIS. 


In  the  dark  and  cold  December  nights 
Which  come  in  winter's  train, 

When  the  cheeiy  fire  within  boms  bright, 
And  without  are  sleet  and  rain, 

I  love  to  read  with  strange  delight 
Old  stories  o*er  again : 


Old  stories  of  that  by-gone  time, 
When  this  dear  land  was  joung; 

When  settlers  from  a  distant  clime 
Would  speak  in  many  a  tongue, 

Of  other  homes,  and  youth's  sweet  prime, 
And  their  native  ballads  sung : 


When  thy  French  settlers,  Illinois, 
Encamped  along  thy  shore, 

And  the  merry  *  Courewra  dea  Boia  * 
So  gayly  plied  the  oar, 

And  sent  their  chorus  songs  of  Joy 
The  lake's  blue  waters  o'er : 


When  the  French  peasants  crossed  the  sea, 

Another  home  to  find, 
And  Picardy  and  Normandy 

Lay  smiling  far  behind, 
They  found  amid  the  forests  free 

A  welcome  warm  and  kind. 


d  the  merry,  merry  times  they  knew, 

Full  many  a  tale  has  told, 
When  all  the  Western  summer  through 

The  sun-shine's  shimmering  gold 
Lay  o'er  the  broad,  bright  *  Common  Field,* 

Which  all  alike  might  hoft  : 


When  down  the  narrow  village  street, 

O'erhung  by  balconies, 
Their  cheerfbl  tones,  and  dancing  feet, 

And  Norman  melodies, 
Made  all  the  summer  evenings  sweety 

O'ei^arohed  by  starry  skies : 


When  hardy  vcyagewrs  with  cheer 

Oome  back  from  lake  and  sea, 
And  peasants  wonderingly  would  hear 

Their  tales  of  prowess  free. 
And  they  gayly  sung  for  maiden's  ear 

^Vcmowr  me  reviHe :  * 

•  *Vamour  mt  rsvUle*  is  still  sang  by  the  French  boAtman  on  the  North-wast  lakes. 
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When  Jesait  &tberB  came  to  rear 
The  Croflfl  amid  the  wood. 

And  the  fort  and  chapel,  aide  by  side, 
Amid  the  village  stood, 

With  Indian  wigwami  gathered  near, 
A  duaky  multitude. 


8t  Genevieve^  Kaakaakia, 

And  Prairie  du  Roch^r  I 
Thy  villages  so  blithe  and  gay, 

Tliy  maidens  sweet  and  &ir, 
Thy  primal  days  have  passed  awav, 

Among  *  the  things  that  were : ' 


Gone  with  the  dwellers  of  the  fi)rt» 
Who  statelier  presence  bore^ 

Who  in  the  gay  King  Louis'  court 
Had  mingled  oft  of  yore^ 

And  still,  amid  these  Western  wilds, 
Their  country's  costume  wore. 


Ah  I  therefore  do  I  love  to  sit^ 
These  stormy  winter  nights^ 

While  fire-lights'  flickering  shadows  flit 
Along  the  hearth,  like  sprites, 

And  think  of  these  old  primal  days^ 
With  all  their  rare  delight; 


For  they  bring  the  summer  to  my  hear^ 

And  sun-shine  to  my  room, 
All  brightest  forms  to  being  start^ 

They  chase  away  the  gloom ; 
And  'mid  them  all  is  wafted  past 

The  ripen^  grape's  perfume ; 


Like  that  which  haunts  my  memories 
Of  a  summer  passed  away, 

When  underneath  Provencal  aides 
I  wandered  day  by  day, 

Through  quiet  old-world  villages, 
WhUsh,  lapped  in  sun-shine,  lay : 


When  the  convents'  sQvery  bells  pealed  oat 

At  'vesper  and  at  prime :' 
The  village  songs,  the  peasants'  shout^ 

The  merry  vmtage  diime, 
Still  haunt  my  hearty  this  winter's  night, 

Like  tales  of  olden  time.  Suxabitb  a.  Bahbib. 
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THB      GASKET      OF      AOHMET      BET. 

BT    XBBK    BABTOS. 

In  the  winter  of  18—,  while  ascending  the  Nile  with  a  Frenchman 
named  Gardet,  in  pursuit  of  adventure,  we  had  occasion  to  stop  at  the 
town  of  Ossiut.  Gardet  was  a  Frenchman  hy  hirth,  and  had  been  my 
companion  for  three  years,  through  all  my  Asiatic  wanderings  ;  and  a 
mutual  attachment  having  arisen,  he  now  considered  himself  as  an  in- 
separable constituent  of  mine.  He  was  a  man  shrewd  by  nature,  of 
undaunted  courage,  but  so  garrulous  that  I  never  breathed  to  him  my 
plans  until  they  were  ready  for  fulfillment.  Of  myself  all  the  reader 
need  know  is,  that  I  had  been  travelling  in  Egypt  and  Asia ;  that  I 
spoke  the  language  fluently,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  understood 
Oriental  manners  and  character  pretty  thoroughly.  By  birth  I  am  an 
American.  As  we  always  made  it  a  point  to  pay  our  respects  at  head- 
quarters, we  at  once  went  to  see  the  Governor,  Achmet  Bey,  a  fine- 
looking  Oriental,  a  Turk  by  nation,  although,  as  he  told  us,  a  resident 
for  twenty  years  of  Egypt.  We  found  him  at  his  palace,  about  half  a 
mile  from  tiie  river,  seated  on  a  divan  of  beautiful  needle-work,  before 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  gorgeous  of  Persian  mats.  On 
his  right  was  a  long  nargileh.  He  rose  as  we  entered,  received  us 
with  cordiality,  and  bestowed  on  us  every  attention  that  inherent  polite- 
ness could  devise. 

After  smoking  with  him  for  some  time,  and  conversing  on  Egyptian 
topics,  he  showed  us  many  curiosities,  and  all  his  accoutrements  :  among 
them  was  a  saddle,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  While  examining  its  workmanship  at- 
tentively, I  noticed  a  smsdl  pocket  on  one  side,  which  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  coin.  Observing  that  it  had  attracted  my  attention,  the 
Goremor,  who  had  worn  an  anxious  countenance  throughout  our  visit, 
nothwithstanding  his  cordiality,  remarked  that  he  hod  lost  the  key  to 
it,  or  he  would  be  pleased  to  show  me  the  contents,  which  he  also 
valued  as  being  the  Pasha's  gift.  He  then  handed  the  saddle  to  an  at- 
tendant, and,  making  a  sign  for  my  companion  to  follow  with  our 
dragoman,  he  linked  my  arm  in  his,  and  after  glancing  at  my  face,  as 
though  to  read  in  it  the  probability  of  my  being  trustworthy,  and  ap- 
parently concluding  that  I  was,  confided  to  me  that  he  had  been  roUed. 

After  pauong  to  note  the  efiect  produced  by  this  announcement,  he 
continued : 

'  About  a  week  ago  my  brother,  who  resides  at  Stamboul,  sent  to  me 
a  small  iron  safe,  curiously  bound  with  Damascene  steel,  and  studded 
with  brass.  It  was  a  gift  long  promised  me,  and  I  prized  it  as  my  very 
beard.  I  showed  it  to  many  persons,  but  opened  it  before  few,  lest 
they  should  so  envy  the  contents  as  to  steal  it  from  me.' 

'  And  what  did  the  box  contain  so  precious,  that  you  so  carefully 
guarded  it  ?  '  I  asked. 
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\  That  which  I  most  valued,  was  a  signet-rmg,  set  with  the  most 
beautiful  opal  eye  ever  beheld :  there  were  also  jewels  of  countless 
value  ;  some  of  them  I  presented  to  my  Harem,  but  far  more  than  I 
gave,  remained.  There  was  also  the  key  to  the  saddle-pocket,  at  which 
you  were  just  now  looking,  What  was  my  consternation  to  find  this 
morning,  ^at  it  was  gone  !  —  stolen  from  beneath  my  head,  while  I 
slept !  And  now,'  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  still  lower, '  I  want 
you,  who  are  famed  for  your  shrewdness,'  (alluding  to  an  occurrence  in 
Cairo,)  *  to  discover  the  thief ;  if  you  try,  and  fail  — —  But  I  know 
you  will  succeed  ;  if  you  do  succeed,  one-third  of  the  jewels  you  are  the 
means  of  restoring  to  me,  shall  be  your  own.' 

He  paused  as  we  reached  his  palace,  and  entered.  I  determined  to 
undertake  the  recovery  for  him  :  the  reward  would  enable  us  to  con* 
tinue  our  wanderings,  for  at  least  another  year,  in  my  dearly-loved 
East. 

'  I  consent,'  said  I,  when  we  were  again  seated,  *  to  try  my  powen, 
to  have  returned  to  you  the  treasure  you  have  lost.' 

Aohmet  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  and  already  congratulating 
himself  on  his  success,  bade  me  ask  any  thing  of  him  I  needed.  '  I 
want,'  I  replied, '  a  permit  to  go  anywhere  through  your  town  I  please, 
and  to  enter  any  house  through  your  domain ;  and  finally,  that  yon  say 
not  a  word  to  any  one  concerning  your  loss.' 

He  readily  promised  secresy :  he  had  been  too  much  chagrined  to 
mention  it  before,  and  gave  me  the  paper  I  wanted.  I  told  Gardet 
that  I  should  remain  at  Ossiut  for  a  few  days,  and  requested  him  to 
leave  with  the  boat  at  night  for  Upper  Egypt,  and  remarked  that  I 
would  overtake  him  by  horse-back  in  taai  or  five  days  at  the  most.  I 
farther  requested  him  to  give  out  that  1  was  on  board,  and  to  make  any 
excuse  he  pleased  for  my  non-appearance.  This  done,  I  rejoined  Ach- 
met Bey,  and  desired  him  to  show  me  the  room  from  wluch  the  safe 
was  stolen.  It  was  in  the  second  story,  and  could  be  reached  only  by 
passing  through  two  smaller  chambers.  Having  reached  it,  I  desired 
to  be  left  alone :  and  now  began  a  survey. 

The  room  was  sixteen  feet  square :  on  the  east  and  west  sides  there 
were  no  openings.  The  walls  were  wattled  and  hung  with  red  tapes- 
try ;  but  for  economy,  this  was  stretched  tightly  along  the  wall.  The 
ceiling  was  composed  of  beams,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  planks  were 
fastened.  There  was  apparently  no  opening  communicating  with  the 
loft  above.  A  lounge,  covered  with  damadk,  occupied  one  portion  of 
the  room,  while  ottomans  of  various  patterns  were  disposed  in  the  cor- 
ners. On  the  north  side  was  the  door  of  entrance.  This  I  examined 
carefully,  and  found  upon  the  wooden  bolt,  which  could  bo  drawn  only 
from  within,  no  mark  of  violence,  nor  even  a  iresh  scratch.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  apartment  were  two  windows,  small,  it  is  true,  but 
still  of  size  sufficient  to  admit  the  ingress  of  an  ordinary-eized  maa« 
One  was  latticed,  the  other  had  the  lattice  removed.  I  examined  both 
the  sills  :  there  was  no  rubbing  of  the  paint,  and  no  sand  remaining 
which  could  have  been  brought  by  the  foot  of  an  intruder. 

I  was  puzzled.  The  floor  yet  remained  to  be  examined.  It  w^  of 
red-and-blue  tile,  and  appeared  solid  throughout ;  there  were  no  marks 
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of  foot-steps  upon  it ;  and  in  some  places  the  dust  had  accumulated  un* 
disturbed.  I  now  descended,  and  was  met  by  Achmet.  I  put  on  an 
expression  of  intelligence,  but  declined  conversation  ;  and  to  his  ques- 
tion, *  Any  trace  yet  ?  '  I  simply  replied  :  '  Wait !  Allah  will  not  let 
wickedness  go  unpunished.' 

It  was  now  nearly  dusk,  yet  I  began  to  reconnoitre  the  exterior  of 
the  palace.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  greatest  length  was 
&om  east  to  west.  There  was  but  one  tree  very  near  it,  and  that  was 
a  gigantic  palm,  which  towered  twice  the  height  of  the  palace,  at 
about  a  yard's  distance  from  its  walls.  I  next  examined  the  windows 
of  the  chamber  from  below.  There  was  a  blank  wall  to  their  very 
alls.  I  then  searched  the  ground,  for  indications  of  the  use  of  a  ladder  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  found  the  marks  of  feet  There  was  a  deep  indenta- 
tion as  from  a  jump,  beneath  the  window  which  had  no  casement,  and 
from  this  first  mark,  a  single  track  led  off*  to  the  village.  But  in 
these  tracks  there  was  one  peculiarity,  which  was  particularly 
observable  from  the  loamy  soil :  all  the  heel-prints  were  deeper  than 
those  of  the  toe.  It  had  now  become  dark,  and  I  reentered  the  palace. 
To  avoid  questioning,  I  immediately  retired  —  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
think. 

And  now  let  me  trace  the  conclusions  to  which  I  came.  I  argued 
that  the  thief  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  treasure  had  been  shown  : 
that  he  must  have  been  courageous,  to  have  taken  that  which  an  armed 
man  most  prized,  from  beneath  the  pillow  on  which  he  slumbered  :  he 
must  also  have  been  athletic,  to  place  sufficient  confidence  in  himself, 
in  case  of  discovery.  I  farther  reasoned  that  he  must  have  been  of  the 
higher  order,  to  know  that  a  few  shining  stones  were  of  immense  value, 
and  to  have  been  permitted  to  view  them  by  Achmet  Bey.  Next,  to 
the  question,  <  How  did  he  enter  ? '  I  argued  after  this  manner :  He 
assui^y  did  not  get  in  at  the  window,  for  the  foot-prints  all  pointed 
away  from  it :  then,  as  the  heel-prints  were  deepest,  he  must  have 
taken  those  steps  backward^  to  mislead  any  observer  from  his  true  mode 
of  exit ;  and  he  made  the  counterfeit  of  a  leap,  to  further  that  impres- 
sion :  ergo^  he  must  have  been  a  cunning  man. 

I  now  returned  in  fancy  to  my  scrutiny  of  the  room  :  all  was  ex- 
amined except  the  ceiling,  and  as  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  he  had 
entered  from  the  walls,  floor,  or  window,  he  must  have  come  from  the 
roof.  But  one  other  suggestion  presented  itself,  and  that  I  at  once  dis- 
missed. It  was  this :  Could  he  have  been  hidden  in  the  room  ?  There 
was  no  place  for  concealment,  except  behind  the  tapestry,  and  this,  as 
previously  stated,  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  wall,  as  to  make 
the  hiding  of  a  man  impossible, 

I  now  summed  up  the  result  in  these  few  words :  The  box  was 
stolen  by  a  cunning  fellow  ;  he  entered  by  the  roof,  and  probably  de- 
parted the  same  way ;  the  thief  must  be  of  the  higher  rank.  Afler 
which  conclusions  I  dismissed  all  farther  thought  from  my  mind,  and 


The  next  morning  I  examined  the  roof  by  means  of  a  pole,  and  soon 
found  a  board  which  yielded  to  my  pressure.  I  piled  one  ottoman  upon 
another,  and  with  ease  removed  the  plank  entirely.    On  one  side  of 
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the  adjoining  plank  I  discovered  a  email  piece  of  blue  cashmere ;  a 
mere  shred,  it  is  trae,  but  from  it  I  learned  two  important  things  :  I 
was  right  in  my  conjecture  that  the  thief  was  of  high  rank,  fpr  the  ma- 
terial was  costly ;  and  second,  that  the  man,  whoever  he  was,  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  robe.  So  costly  was  the  cashmere,  that  I  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  would  continue  to  wear  the  robe,  notwithstanding  the 
rent ;  so  I  had  now  to  look  for  a  man  who  wore  a  torn  or  mended  blue 
robe.  I  drew  myself  up  into  the  loft,  where  I  found  a  piece  of  palm- 
rope  made  fast  to  the  rafter  above,  long  enough  to  have  materially 
aided  egress ;  and  I  availed  myself  of  it  to  descend  again  into  the 
apartment. 

I  now  went  round  the  building  once  more,  and  satisfied  myself  that 
the  palm-tree  was  the  means  of  attaining  the  roof.  But  from  its  size, 
it  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  frame  who  could  grasp  it. 
Beneath  it  were  footprints,  but  whether  of  the  thief  or  not,  was  now  im- 
material to  me.  My  chain  of  evidence  was  thus  far  complete.  My 
host  met  me,  and  inquired  what  progress  had  been  made  ?  I  told  him 
only  a  portion  of  my  discoveries,  and  asked  him  for  the  key  of  the  box. 
This  he  produced,  and  gave  into  my  possession.  He  asked  if  there  was 
any  thing  elso  I  desired  ?  '  All  I  now  want,'  I  replied, '  is  a  full  suit 
of  Turkish  clothes,  so  that  I  may  pass  as  one  of  your  relatives  from 
Stamboul,  and  then  I  can  almost  insure  you  success.' 

He  furnished  me  with  what  I  desired ;  and  I  was  soon  arrayed  in  the 
rich  garb  of  a  merchant-prince.  One  remark,  however,  which  he  made 
while  I  was  disguising,  excited  my  suspicions  as  to  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions toward  me :  he  earnestly  desired  me  to  give  up  to  his  keeping  my 
revolving  pistoL  This  I  declined,  and  only  took  the  greater  care  to 
keep  it  on  my  person,  as  well  as  the  two  silver-mounted  flint-locks 
(which,  by-the-way,  of^ener  far  do  not  go  off,  than  prove  availing,)  that 
he  gave  me  to  complete  my  disguise.  Thus  attired,  and  armed  with 
pistols,  pass,  and  key,  I  went  to  Ihe  rude  blacksmith  of  the  place,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  thief  would  have  to  employ  his  assistance  in  opening 
the  casket,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make  me  a  key  like  the  one  I  at 
the  same  time  presented  to  him.     His  brief  reply  was  : 

'  What  will  you  take  for  this^  which  I  now  hold  ?  * 

*  Why  do  you  wish  to  purchase  it  ?  ' 

*  I  have  been'trying  to  make  one  of  a  similar  pattern  for  the  last  two 
days,  but  cannot  succeed  ;  and  Abdallah  Effendi  has  promised  me 
eighty  piastres  if  1  succeed  in  opening  a  box  for  him.' 

*  Who  is  Abdallah  Eflendi  ?  '  I  inquired  carelessly. 

<  Hist !  here  he  comes  !  Let  no  one  know  I  told  you  that  he  had 
lost  the  key  of  his  box,  for  I  promised  by  Allah  to  keep  silence.' 

Giving  the  man  a  nod,  as  much  as  to  say, '  I  '11  keep  your  secret,  and 
will  return  directly,'  I  left  his  shop,  taking  the  key  with  me.  Going 
into  the  bazaar  opposite,  I  could  observe  Abdallah  Efiendi  at  my  lei- 
sure, without  being  myself  perceived.  There  stood  the  man  I  wanted  ; 
tall,  of  Herculean  frame,  with  little  black  twinkling  eyes,  dressed  in  a 
deep  blue  cashmere  robe,  whether  torn  or  not  I  neither  saw  nor  cared, 
so  firmly  was  I  persuaded  of  his  identity  with  the  thief,  as  he  stood 
talking  to  the  one-eyed  blacksmith,  Hassan  El  Kebul,  with  all  the  earn- 
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I  and  watchfulness  of  a  man  who  has  to  confide  a  secret  to  a 
Booond  party,  and  who  fears  discovery  therefrom. 

He  soon  left  the  shop,  and  I  followed  him  at  a  little  distance  to  his 
honse,  which  he  entered. 

Betorning  to  the  palace,  I  told  my  host  that  the  culprit  resided  near 
the  Jews'  quarter,  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Ahdallah  Efiendi,  or  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  El  Shereef,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  Prophet.  I  requested  him  to  send  Ahdallah 
on  a  fool's  errand,  I  cared  not  where ;  alleging,  as  my  reaBon,that  I  did 
not  want  him  to  see  me  prying,  around  his  neighhorhood.  The  true 
reason  was,  I  dreaded  his  wrath  on  discovering  that  he  was  over-reached. 
The  next  day,  Ahdallah  having  heen  sent  to  Manfaloot,  Heaven  only 
knows  on  what  pretext,  I  went  to  his  house,  and  had  penetrated  to  the 
door  of  his  harem  hefore  I  met  with  any  opposition.  This  was  guarded 
by  a  single  eunuch,  to  whom  I  read  my  pass  from  the  Governor  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  quicken  his  comprehension,  slipped  into  his  hand  a 
twenty-piastre  piece.  A  good  deal  of  argument,  and  another  gold-piece, 
carried  the  day,  and,  like  Don  Juan,  I  entered  the  harem,  that  tabooed 
spot,  by  strategy.  Knowing  from  itd  sacredness  that  it  would  be  the 
place  of  deposit,  I  had  calculated  on  finding  the  casket  there  :  and  I 
was  not  miiBtaken ! 

The  room  was  a  large  one,  painted  and  adorned  with  far  more  taste 
than  a  mere  cursory  Egyptian  Howaji  would  dream  of  finding  there. 
Three  of  the  wives  of  Ahdallah  were  in  the  room,  and  two  of  his 
children*  The  exclamation,  and  then  the  repeated  cries  and  screams 
they  made  at  my  intrusion,  caused  me  to  fear  that  their  guard  would 
forget  the  favors  past,  and  returning  to  his  duty,  kill  me. 
«  I  succeeded,  however,  in  quieting  their  fears,  by  informing  them  that 
1  was  a  relative  of  their  husband,  and  had  instructions  firom  him  to  pre- 
sent personally  to  them  an  order,  (here  I  showed  my  pass  —  an  old  deed 
wonld  have  done  as  well,  for  I  Imew  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,) 
ibr  the  iron  box  which  he  had  purchased  two  days  before.  They 
whispered  together,  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  pretended  order,  and 
finally  decided  to  give  me  the  hox.  Accordingly  they  withdrew  it  from 
its  concealment  heneath  the  ottoman  on  which  they  sat,  and  gave  it  to 
me.  I  took  it  quietly,  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  ^and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  not,  for  such  divine  heauty  I  had  never  witnessed  before, 
and  fear  I  never  shall  again,)  sipped  a  glass  of  sherhet,  gave  them  the 
'  Older '  to  show  their  husband,  and  quietly  putting  the  box  under  my 
.robe,  reached  Achmet  Bey's  in  safety,  and  bestowed  my  prize,  unknown 
to  any  one,  securely  in  my  apartment.  Toi^ard  evening  I  packed  up 
my  European  clothes,  and  took  them  to  a  thicket  outside  the  town,  to 
the  south.  I  then  returned,  opened  the  box,  selected  my  third  of  the 
jewels,  and  then  replaced  it  under  an  ottoman. 

The  next  morning  at  day-hreak,  1  took  the  horse  Achmet  had  placed 
at  my  disposal,  and  riding  to  the  thicket,  fastened  my  bundle  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, and  left  him  in  charge  of  a  boy,  giving  directions  to  await  my 
return,  and  then  walked  home.  After  our  morning  meal,  I  told  Ach« 
met  that  I  had  ever^  reason  to  believe  that  we  had  heen  successful,  and 
proposed  to  walk  with  him.     I  took  c^xe  to  see  that  my  host  had  not 
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his  pistols  with  him,  as  I  feared  he  would  regret  the  loss  of  so  laige  a 
portion  of  his  jewels  when  again  within  his  grasp.  We  convened  pleas- 
antly until  we  reached  the  thicket,  where  I  mounted  my  horse,  talking 
rapidly  all  the  time,  and  threw  the  hoy  a  piastre. 

'  And  now,  mine  host,'  said  I,  *  Allah  he  praised,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  have  found  your  casket :  with  the  saddle-key,  it  is  heneath  the 
ottoman  in  the  room  from  which  it  was  stolen  :  guard  it  hotter  this 
time/ 

*  But  your  reward  ? '  inquired  Achmet,  evidently  growing  aimoua 

*  Have  I  not  this  rohe,  this  horse,  and  these  pistols  ?  ' 

'  But  were  you  not  to  have  had  one-fourth  of  the  jewels  ? ' 

'  You  told  me  one-third  at  first,  and  fearing  that  my  share  might  he 
hut  an  eighth,  or  perhaps  none,  if  left  to  your  hounty,  I  have  helped 
myself  to  a  full  third  :  the  remainder,  with  your  opal  ring,  are  safe  at 
home ;  and  now  Allah  he  with  you  ! ' 

So  saying,  I  spurred  my  fleet  Arahian,  saw  Achmet  feel  nervously  for 
his  tru8^  pistols,  and  then  run  toward  the  palace,  as  if  to  make  sure  ot 
the  remnant  of  the  jewels.  The  only  excuse  I  could  ever  frame  for 
Ahdallah's  theft  was  the  extreme  beauty  of  those  for  whom  he  evidently 
designed  the  treasure. 

For  myself,  I  reached  Gardet  in  safety,  and  amused  him  with  a  recital 
of  my  adventure.  Instead  of  returning  by  the  Nile,  we  went  across  the 
desert  by  caravan  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  after  a  year's  farther  travel,  the 
costs  of  which  were  defrayed  by  certain  jewels,  ever  to  be  remembered, 
I  returned  home,  bringing  some  of  the  finest  with  me,  as  specimens  of  the 
contents  of  The  Casket  of  Achmet  Bet. 
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TbsI  often  have  those  deep  dsik  ^yes 

Shed  their  soft  light  on  me, 
As  twin  stars  on  a  summer  night 

Look  out  upon  the  sea ; 
And  I  have  sipped  the  sweetest  dew 

From  those  dear  lips  of  thine: 
Yet  felt  the  bitter,  bitter  pang. 

Thou  wert  not  wholly  mine  I 

And  I  have  clasped  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  watched  thine  half-closBd  eyes, 
And  heard  thy  manly  voice,  so  sweet, 

Speaking  to  me  in  sighs : 
And  Minting  with  excess  of  bliss, 

Have  laid  my  burning  breast  on  thine  I 
Only  to  feel  more  bitterly 

That  then  thou  wert  not  mine. 
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Seville's  towers  are  worn  and  old ; 
SeTille's  towers  are  gray  and  gold: 
Saffron,  purple,  and  orange  dyes, 
Meet  at  the  edge  of  her  sun-aet  skiea : 
Bright  are  Seville's  n^dens*  ejes, 
Gay  the  cavalier's  guitar  : 
Music,  laughter,  low  replies, 
Intermingling;  and  afar, 
Over  the  hill,  over  the  dell, 
Soft  and  low:  Adagio  I 
Gomes  the  knell  of  the  vesper-bell, 
Solenmly  and  slow. 

Hooded  Nun,  at  the  convent  wall, 

Where  the  purple  vines  their  tendrils  throw, 

lingering,  looking,  wouldat  recall 

Aught  of  this  giddy  scene  below  ? 

Turn  that  pensive  glance  on  high : 

Seest  thou  the  floods  in  yon  blessed  sky, 

The  shores  of  those  isles  of  the  good  and  blest, 

Meeting,  mingling,  down  the  west? 

E  'en  as  thou  gazest,  lo  1  they  iade : 

So  doth  the  world  from  these  walls  surveyed ; 

Fleeting,  false,  delusive  show ; 

Beauty's  form,  but  hectic's  glow. 

*  The  convent-walls  are  steep  and  high : 
BoLOSBSt  why  are  your  cheeks  so  pale  ? 
Why  do  those  lashes  silent  lie 

Over  the  orbs  they  scarce  can  veil, 
E'en  as  the  storm-cloud,  dim  and  dark, 
Shrouding  the  &int  electric  spark  ? 
Oanst  thou  those  languid  fires  conceal, 
Which  scorched  the  youth  of  fair  Castilo  ? 
That  tender  half-distracted  air  — 
Can  that  be  faiih ;  or  is 't  despair  ? 
That  step,  now  feeble,  Altering,  slow; 
Is  that  the  lightly-tripping  toe 
That  gayly  beat  the  throbbing  floor, 
Or  woke  the  echoing  corridor, 
By  purple  Tagus'  rippling  shore, 
A  summer  month  ago  ? ' 

Sister,  listen,  nearer,  higher  1 
Voices  sweet  in  the  distant  choir : 
'  Solve  I  adlve  I  ave  Maria  f 
Virgin,  blest  with  Jbsus'  love, 
Turn  our  thoughts  to  thee  above  1 ' 

*  BoLORRB  1  *    Mark  ye  that  dying  fall  ? 

'  Dolores  1  *    Ho  there  t  within  the  wall : 
Fly  ye  I  the  Ladye  Superior  call : 
A  nun  has  fled  from  the  convent  wall ! 
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I  HAVE  been  gazing  on  one  of  the  summer's  most  goigeous  sun-ieta. 
It  has  brought  to  mind  a  little  incident  I  vnsh  to  relate  to  you :  a 
pleasant  memoiy  of  my  forest  wanderings,  which  neither  change  of 
place,  or  time,  can  ever  make  me  forget. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  was  away  with  a  party  of  friends  upon  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  far  northern  tributaries  of  Uie  Mississippi,  miles  and 
miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony !  All  around  was  Nature's  wild 
dominion  :  it  was  one  of  the  homes  of  her  forest  children,  whom  we 
had  travelled  so  far  to  meet  in  council. 

On  a  little  hill-side,  sloping  westward,  with  a  thin  grove  of  pine  be- 
hind, and  a  wide  stretch  of  hazel-copse  and  open  prairie  before,  we  sat 
as  the  summer  day  drew  near  its  close.  The  council- circle  was  not  yet 
broken*  Foremost  there  in  the  rin^,  were  hoary  chiefs,  surrounded  by 
their  grim,  scarred  warriors,  listemng  with  solemn  attention  to  the 
words  of  their  *  New  Father,'  and,  in  turn,  rising  in  grave  majesty  to 
reply. 

Among  the  chiefs  was  one  old  man,  whose  venerable  appearance 
from  the  first  had  excited  our  attention.  His  long  hair  was  silvery 
white,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  clear,  dark  eyes  and  dusky  brow, 
above  which  was  a  rudely-braided  wreath  of  eveigreen  —  a  simple 
chaplet  beside  the  gaudy  fillets  of  his  brethren.  The  hands  of  the  old 
man  were  palsied  with  age ;  and  his  feet,  from  weakness,  had  long 
since  ceased  to  lead  the  warriors  on  their  trail,  or  to  follow  in  their 
paths.  All  the  afternoon  he  sat  leaning  a  little  forward  upon  the  felled 
council-pine,  listening  with  absorbed  interest  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  speakers ;  but  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  to- 
ward the  far  distant  Une  of  the  horizon,  his  attention  seemed  diverted 
by  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  that  evening  sky.  The  deep  fire  of  excite- 
ment slowly  faded  from  his  eyes,  and  in  its  place  grew  a  softer,  mistier 
light,  as  when  one  gazes  through  a  dream  medium  on  some  picture  of 
tranquil  beauty.  We  watched  him  closely,  wondering  much  what 
might  be  the  dream  of  that  century-old  man  whom  the  world  called 
'  savage.' 

Slowly  sank  the  sun ;  and  as  one-half  the  circle  of  its  rays  disap- 
peared beyond  the  boundary-line  of  vision,  the  old  chief  rose,  and  point- 
ing with  a  trembling  finger  toward  the  track  of  the  departing  orb,  ex- 
claimed: *  Ke-wa-ku-nah ! ' 

There  was  sudden  silence  in  the  ring ;  and  while  we  who  knew  not 
the  meaning  or  force  of  the  sentence,  gazed  with  reverential  awe  upon 
the  singular  old  man,  the  interpreter  repeated  after  him,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  less  impressive  than  his  own,  *  Ke-wa-ku-nah ! '    Tfie  road  that 
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leads  homeward  !  Oh  !  how  ofur  hearts  thrilled  there  in  the  forest,  as 
that  simple  hut  heautiful  figure  of  speech  was  interpreted  to  our  under- 
standings, and  we  saw  before  us  in  the  magnificent  track  of  the  sum- 
mer sun,  the  red  man's  spirit-road  —  the  road  that  leads  homeward! 

The  red  man  looks  westward  for  the  Land  of  Spirits;  hut  wherefore, 
is  not  certain.  Some  suppose  it  to  he  only  the  dim  tradition  of  a  lost 
home,  from  which  they  may  have  been  expelled  in  by-gone  years  ;  but 
whether  such  supposition  be  true  or  not,  thither  in  his  bewildered  ima- 
gination he  expects  to  return  in  the  '  Boad  of  Souls.'  It  is  with  his 
&oe  toward  the  evening  sun,  with  his  blanket  wrapped  around  him, 
with  his  gun  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  fire-steel  and  flint  in  the 
pouch  by  his  side,  ^at  the  Chippewa  is  placed  in  his  grave,  to  follow 
on  the  sun's  invisible  way.  duestion  them  ;  they  will  tell  you  their 
spirit-path  is  weU-icorn  ;  that  it  is  straight  and  open,  but  very  long; 
that  the  traveller  must  camp  out  three  nights  on  his  journey  :  he  will 
then  reach  a  deep,  dark  river,  over  which  is  a  rolling  log,  difiicult  to 
pass,  and  which  once  gone  over,  takes  the  form  of  a  huge  black  serpent, 
forever  guarding  the  path  of  return.  This  is  the  road  which  their  an- 
cestors have  trodden  from  generation  to  generation.  By  the  way-side 
grows  the  great  red  strawberry,  which  the  soul  may  eat  to  satisfy  its 
hunger  and  to  quench  its  thirst.  On  a  blasted  pine  sits  a  great  eagle, 
to  counsel  the  spirit  as  it  passes,  and  warn  it  of  danger,  like  a  grand- 
father !  But  when  the  river  is  reached,  the  soul  has  no  longer  need  of 
aid  or  counsel.  There  the  spirits  of  his  relatives  who  have  passed  be- 
fore him,  come  to  meet  him  with  lighted  torches,  to  help  him  over  the 
dark  stream,  and  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  to  their  beautiful  fields, 
where  are  clear  lakes,  running  brooks,  and  forests  pf  game !  A  land 
where  there  are  no  droughts,  nor  wintry  snows,  but  where  souls  may 
hold  festival  through  all  the  year. 

Such  is  the  red  man's  paradise  —  a  paradise  not  unlike  the  Elysium 
of  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  Greek.  Neither  is  it  very  far  re- 
moved from'  the  more  spiritual  and  holy  heaven  of  the  Christian  be- 
liever, as  pictured  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament.  I  vene- 
late  the  red  man's  belief;  and  whether  the  eye  of  Christian  or 
heathen  sees  in  the  sun's  evening  way  the  '  Ke-warku-nah '  of  souls, 
the  figure  is  full  of  beautiful  meaning  ! 

Such  was  the  vision  in  the  eye  of  that  old  Indian  chief —  while  the 
reality  was  but  just  before  him.  Already  the  friends  of  hb  youth,  who 
had  reached  the  Spirit  Land,  were  lighting  their  torches  to  meet  him 
beyond  the  sun-set  river,  Soon  the  hands  of  the  living  would  turn  his 
face  toward  the  west,  and  wrap  his  blanket  around  him  for  his  last 
journey ;  and  the  next  traveller  may  look  in  vain  for  the  figure  of  the 
venerable  old  man.  But  if  our  feet  ever  wander  away  again  to  the 
forests  of*  Crow-Wing,'  we  will  ask  for  his  resting-place,  and  reverently 
lay  a  stone  on  the  litUe  mound  which  those  who  love  him  will  rear 
above  Ids  dust.  Jam  Gat  Follbb. 
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THE       PLAGE       BT       THE        SEA. 

I  HAVx  found  just  the  spot  that  I  wanted, 

The  place  I  have  looked  for  bo  long, 
Where  the  climate  is  really  enchanting, 

The  air  full  of  unwritten  song. 
Where  the  women  are  radiant  and  rosy, 

And  dress  as  their  grandmothers  did, 
Where  the  old  folks  are  happy  and  cosy, 

And  children  behave  as  they  're  bid. 

It  *s  a  place  by  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 

With  the  charmin^est  sort  of  a  beach, 
And  picturesque  rocks  on  the  margin, 

The  billows  are  chaflog  to  reach ; 
Where  the  meadows  slope  down  to  the  breakera, 

And  breakers  dance  up  to  the  land— > 
The  debatable  region  between  ^em 

A  surf-beaten  crescent  of  sand. 

Serene  are  the  skies  of  the  summera^ 

As  Italy  ever  could  boast, 
And  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  breeaei 

That  hallow  the  lovable  coast 
The  sur^  booming  over  the  ledges^ 

The  dreamiest  melody  makes, 
That  comes  to  the  ear  hke  the  murmur 

The  sea-shell  forever  awakes. 

The  place  is  remarkably  quiet, 

Where  steam-whistlos  never  are  heard; 
Where  the  plover  is  tame  as  the  robin. 

The  woodcock  a  let-alone  bird. 
It  ^s  too  &r  away  for  the  sportsman 

To  come  with  his  pestilent  gun, 
And  too  great  a  distance  from  railroads 

For  lovers  of  fisMhion  and  fun. 

The  men  are  not  talking  of  dollars^ 

They  have  something  to  think  d"  beside, 
And  are  always  at  church  on  a  Sunday, 

Without  ostentation  or  pride. 
The  women  are  susple  and  modest, 

Though  willing  enough  to  be  seen. 
But  would  run  trom  the  last  style  of  bonnet, 

And  blush  at  a  stiff  crinoline. 

There  the  sea  air  gives  relish  to  chowder ; 

There  apples  will  keep  into  spring ; 
There  the  rot  is  unknown  to  potatoes. 

And  com  is  a  very  sure  thmg. 
The  chickens  you  find  on  the  table 

Are  old-fashioned  pullets,  and  fat. 
And  the  lamb  that  you  get  is  not  mutton  — 

And  surely  there 's  something  in  that. 
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Ko  telegraph  startles  the  dreamer 

With  news  of  the  shockiDg  and  vile. 
Though  a  newspaper,  printed  in  Boston, 

Enlightens  folk  —  once  in  a  while. 
No  Irishman  comes  with  his  blarney, 

For  it 's  out  of  the  way  of  a  priest^ 
And  of  all  the  inducements  to  tarry, 

This  last  is  not  one  of  the  least 

ICoreover,  they  tell  me  that  nerer 

Was  poverty  known  in  the  town ; 
That  the  poorest  have  money  invested, 

And  pay  for  their  purchases,  dowtk 
It  follows  that  one  thing  is  lacking, 

And  that 's  a  poor  devil  like  me : 
So  I  think  I  will  pack  up  to-morrow, 

And  go  down  to  that  place  by  the  sea.  a.  h.  c. 
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Scene,  a  law-o£Ece ;  time,  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Door  opens  quiet- 
ly. In  comes  a  man  of  small  stature,  wiry  and  nervous  build,  keen  restless 
gray  eyes,  neatly  dressed,  with  a  searching  glance  about  the  rooms,  and 
a  cat-like  tread.  He  looks  cautiously  at  the  young  man  who  assists  me 
in  copying  and  preparing  papers  ;  commences  conversation  with  me  on 
indifierent  topics  ;  looks  again  at  the  clerk,  and  pauses.  The  young 
man,  never  dull  of  cpmprehension,  perceives  that  he  is  in  the  way,  gets 
ap  and  leaves  the  office.  The  client  follows  him  to  the  door,  shuts  it 
after  him,  places  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  to  follow  the  retreating  foot^ 
steps  of  the  clerk,  comes  back  to  his  chair,  and  commences  conversation 
in  almost  a  whisper,  looking  from  time  to  time  over  his  shoulder,  lest 
some  one  should  approach  unheard.  He  is  now  invited  into  a  more  re- 
tired room,  another  door  shut  between  him  and  the  world,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  business. 

'  Shocking  want  of  confidence  among  capitalists.  Five  millions  first 
Mortgage  Bonds  on  Grand  Trunk  Inter-Oceanic  Rail  Road  ;  large 
amounts  pledged  to  secure  certain  paper  in  banks.  My  name  on  the 
paper !  Money  short !  Bonds  will  not  sell !  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand first-class  stocks  and  bonds  of  my  own  ;  can't  sell  any  of  them  ! 
Consider  myself  worth,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  half  a  million  ;  but  sell* 
ing  securities  at  present  rates  could  not  pay  my  debts !  Notes  and  bills 
ranning  like  locomotives.  Must  go  to  protest !  collaterals  must  go  at 
forced  sale !  so  much  thrown  on  the  market  will  go  for  a  song,  and 
debts  remain  unpaid  !  Feel  justified,  indeed  consider  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  untimely  ruin :  sorry  to  involve  indorsers,  but  in  times 
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like  these,  one  must  not  be  tenaeioug  of  doing  as  he  would  choose  !  Wish 
papers  drawn  in  haste  to  put  certain  property,  not  to  be  under  cover, 
but  where  I  can  control  it.' 

'  Sorry  to  advise,  Mr.  Blodget,  in  a  case  of  so  much  urgency  without 
fuller  opportunity  to  make  arrangements,  but  very  apprehensive  the 
kind  of  arrangement  sought  is  inadmissible.  The  law  is  stiff  and  hard, 
and  refuses  to  be  bent  ior  exigencies,  and  rather  sharp,  too,  to  unmaak. 
Would  be  glad  to  serve  you,  but  see  no  proper  way  to  accomplish  the 
object.     Better  let  the  bonds  sell.' 

'  But,'  says  Mr.  Blodget,  *  they  will  not  sell.    They  have  no  basis ! ' 

*  How  ia  that  ?  ' 

'  The  notes  were  given  to  raise  money  to  begin  the  work  ;  and  as  fast 
as  the  work  is  done,  there  is  so  much  basis  for  the  bonds.  If  we  could 
have  sold  them  all,  at  fair  rates,  there  would  have  been  just  so  much 
basis,  by  laying  out  the  money  on  the  road.  All  a  very  fair  transac- 
tion, and  would  have  been  a  nice  thing,  but  for  an  unexpected  lack  of 
confidence.  Have  made  some  beautiful  operations  that  way,  very  safe 
to  all  parties,  but  never  saw  such  a  panic  I  Capitalists  will  not  look  at 
a  rail-road  bond  or  stock  certificate.  Have  done  my  duty,  and  muat 
wash  my  hands  of  it' 

Mr.  Blodget  lefl  me.  A  few  days  after  this,  a  crowd  was  gathered  in 
front  of  one  of  the  principal  banking-houses.  The  doors  were  shut,  and 
a  notice  was  posted  to  the  efiect  that  the  bank  was  in  a  sound  condition, 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  pay  its  debts,  but  owing  to  want  of  confidence, 
was  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend.  The  fact  was  whispered  about 
that  large  rail-road  acceptances  had  gone  to  protest,  collaterals  of  stocks 
and  bonds  had  depreciated,  and  currency  had  run  short.  Soon  another 
and  another  banking-house  were  besi^ed  with  throngs  of  anxious  de- 
positors wishing  to  draw  their  money.  Another  and  another  door  was 
shut,  and  notices  posted  not  unlike  the  first.  Mechanics  who  that  mom* 
ing  ate  their  breakfast  with  a  comforting  sense  of  money  in  bank,  im- 
patiently elbowed  their  way  through  crowds  to  find  themselves  too  late. 
Widows  who  had  placed  their  mite  beyond  the  reach  of  robbers  and  of 
fire,  in  vaults  of  wonderful  strength,  and  whose  weekly  dole  was  magni- 
fied by  a  consciousness  that  their  check  would  be  honored  in  bank,  now 
collected  like  stricken  creatures,  nervous  and  pale.  Merchants  who 
never  went  to  protest,  saw  their  means  of  payment  locked  up,  but  their 
paper  still  at  large,  and  running  with  dire  speed  toward  maturity.  Those 
nicely-dressed  gentlemen,  behind  mahogany  counters,  whose  little  heads 
were  accustomed  to  nod  wisely  on  subjects  of  exchange  and  finance,  who 
seemed  bom  to  gloves  and  fast  horses  and  country-seats,  and  who  rode 
high  fortunes  by  reason  of  their  skill  in  banking,  shrunk  to  smaller  di- 
mensions. Confidence  had  diminished !  They  could  no  longer  pay 
with  a  gracious  smile,  without  money  to  pay  vnth.  They  could  not  get 
paper  done  because  nobody  would  do  it.  There  was  abroad  an  awful 
sense  of  insecurity.  If  these  very  wise  and  shaip  men  have  not  been 
wise  and  sharp,  where  is  wisdom  to  be  found  ?  Was  it  foolish  to  trdk 
them  ?  Where  is  this  misfortune  to  be  fathered  ?  The  throng  sets  to- 
ward still  another  banking-house,  and  in  the  fierce  desire  to  check  their 
money  before  the  bank  fails,  individuals  press  forward  with  vehement 
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seal.  So  compact  is  the  masB  squeezing  to  and  through  the  door,  that 
no  one  individual  can  make  an  impression  upon  it.  The  mass  ahsorhs 
the  indiyidual  purpose  and  will  of  its  components,  and  seems  to  have  a 
purpose  and  soul  of  its  own.  In  this  stage  of  the  panic  a  pale  woman 
approaches,  with  hectic  cheeks  and  hollow  cough,  with  her  pass-hook. 
SIm  sees  how  impossihle  to  work  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and  ex- 
claims in  despair : 

'yrhAtshaUldol    Whats^WIdo?' 

Oar  former  acquaintance,  James,  opportunely  steppe^  forward  and 
inquired  : 

« What  is  the  matter,  Madam  ?  * 

'  Oh !  I  'm  ruined  !  I  'm  ruined ! '  exclaimed  she.  '  I  'm  sick.  The 
bank  is  going  to  hreak,  and  my  little  money  is  there  —  all  my  money. 
What  «Aa/n  do  ?  ' 

*  Give  me  your  pass-hook.  Madam,  and  I  will  get  through,  and  get 
pnr  money,  if  possible.' 

She  ga^e  him  her  pass-hook  without  hesitation.  The  bank  she  had 
hag  trusted  with  her  money  she  was  unwilling  to  trust  longer,  but  she 
trosts  in  a  moment  this  man  whom  she  had  never  seen.  James,  with 
a  good  deal  of  vigor  and  adroitness,  made  his  way  into  the  crowd, 
and  was  borne  forward  with  it  to  a  point  near  the  door,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  think  tliat  if  he  should  get  in,  it  would  be  useless.  He  could 
not  expect  the  money  to  be  paid  on  his  check.  But  how  could  he  get 
back  ?  He  raised  himself  so  that  the  crowd  almost  lifted  him  from  his 
feet,  and  by  a  spring,  threw  himself  horizontally  on  top  of  the  human 
mass,  and  thus  rapidly  made  his  way  again  to  the  open  street.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  woman  the  difficulty,  and  told  her  she  must  go  in  herself. 
He  then  cautioned  her  to  pay  no  attention  to  others,  but  await  her  op- 
portunity. Possibly  a  passage  might  be  made  ;  and  if  so,  she  must  go 
in,  not  waiting  to  give  any  attention  to  what  should  pass  outside.  He 
then  ran  with  eager  speed  to  the  middle  of  a  street  crossing  the  one  on 
which  the  bank  stood,  and  distant  one  block  and  a  half.  There  he 
stood  erect,  looking  steadily  up  street.  Some  of  the  persons  in  the 
crowd  at  the  bank  were  curious  to  know  what  he  was  looking  at,  and 
moved  toward  him.  At  first  they  went  by  twos  and  threes  :  soon  they 
were  followed  by  dozens,  and  in  a  short  time  the  siege  of  the  bank-door 
was  raised,  the  crowd  having  dissolved  and  hurried  to  see  what  James 
was  looking  at.  The  woman  drow  her  money  just  before  the  hour  for 
closing  the  bank-doors  for  the  day.    They  were  never  opened  aflerward. 

In  the  evening  I  went  over  to  Nathan's  to  see  Father  Green.  Nathans 
himself  was  quite  knocked  up  with  fatigue.  He  said  he  had  worked  his 
way  into  the  crowd,  and  to  ^e  door  or  counter  of  every  bank  tflit  had 
been  nm.  Emily  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  fatigued,  and  hoped  he  had 
no  money  in  either  of  those  banks.  He  thanked  Gron,  not  a  dollar  I  not 
a  dime !  not  a  red  cent !  They  had  been  doing  business  on  false  prin- 
ciples. They  should  handle  none  of  his  money.  Emily  suggested  play- 
fidly  that  they  were  pretty  well  protected  against  losing  much  by  deposits 
in  any  bank. 

'  And  now,  huz,'  said  she, '  what  did  you  worry  yourself  to  death  for, 
by  getting  into  those  crowds  ?' 
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Nathans  waa  slightly  pat  upon  hia  dignity  by  this  q[aestion.  He  be- 
gan to  Bay  flomething  about  its  being  impoeaible  for  women  to  nndeistand 
business ;  but  reflecting  for  the  first  time  that  there  had  not  been  a 
shadow  of  moUre  beyond  the  contagion  of  a  general  panic,  for  him  to  mix 
up  with  a  run  upon  the  banks,  he  turned  his  answer  into  a  joke,  assuring 
her  that  he  liked  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  to  study  the  business  of  a 
run '  psychologically. 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrust  open,  without  ceremony,  and  in  stalked 
General  Cleaver  in  a  state  of  excitement.     His  first  wwds  were : 

'  It  beats  the  devil ! ' 

'  What  beato  the  devil  ? '  said  I. 

'  It  is  like  the  case  in  Scripter,'  said  he,  perspiring  fireely,  *  where  Maiy 
Magdalen  turned  seven  devUs  out  of  a  hog,  then  swept  and  garnished  the 
animal,  and  when  it  was  swept  and  garnished,  it  was  tenfcld  more  the 
child  of  sin  than  ever ! ' 

After  delivering  these  sentiments,  he  wiped  his  faee  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  addressed  himself  more  especially  to  me  : 

*  Been  out  of  town  ;  come  home,  found  the  devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch 
hot  Went  to  your  office  ;  gone  home;  went  up  the  hill,  panting  like 
sixty,  to  your  house ;  not  at  home ;  told  to  come  over  here.  Here  I  am, 
soul  and  body !  A  little  the  d —  dest  muss  I  was  ever  in.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  deposited  with  B.  &  B.  for  a  big  pork 
business.  All  gone  to  Tophet !  On  Blodget^s  paper  for  fifty  thousand  ; 
Blodget  gone  to  Tophet —  also !  I  was  worth  two  bundled  and  fifty 
thousand,  but  at  forced  sale  the  maigin  will  go  to  Tophet,  just  exactly  nip 
and  tuck  —  also !  I  am  cleaned  out,  done  for,  ruined  !  Can't  you  put 
me  into  the  United  States  Court,  or  into  Chancery  ? ' 

General  Cleaver  was  a  man,  who,  in  seeking  help,  never  cared  to 
shut  the  door,  or  to  know  who  was  present.  But  the  conversation  was 
of  a  character  so  entirely  personal  to  himself,  that  other  persons  soon 
left  us  to  our  consultations.  Unfortunately,  not  much  could  be  done 
for  him.  For  all  present  purposes  he  was  ruined ;  but  if  he  would 
hold  on  to  his  legal  rights,  and  not  part  with  them  under  influence  of 
panic,  he  might  regain  a  portion  —  how  large,  or  how  small,  of  course 
no  one  could  tell.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued 
concerning  his  indorsements :  to  let  his  property  go  at  once  to  pay  them, 
or  to  go  through  a  protracted  contest,  hoping  for  some  relief?  General 
Cleaver  settled  that  question  quite  promptly.  When  he  put  his  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  it  said  Cleaver,  and  it  meant  Cleaver.  He  might 
be  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey ;  it  would  be  nothing  new ;  he  was  used  to 
it :  b^  his  name  had  always  been  Cleaver,  and  it  always  should  be. 
Wheir  that  name  was  called,  he  would  stand  up  to  it  or  die.  He  was 
the  man  it  referred  to.  We  agreed  that  the  holders  of  his  indorse- 
ment should  have  his  property  at  once,  &t  fair  prices ;  and  since  they 
could  do  no  better  than  to  take  it,  they  must  allow  something  near  its 
value. 

'  Day  after  to-morrow,'  says  Cleaver,  *  we  move  back  into  the  little 
rooms  we  used  to  occupy,  if  we  can  rent  them,  or  some  others  like  them. 
We  will  go  to  rooms  in  the  fourth  story,  if  necessary  ;  but  no  creditor 
shall  ever  say  I  turned  a  corner  to  dodge  him.' 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  Cleaver  never  was  so  grand  and  rich  before. 
I  had  known  him  when  poor  and  hopeful,  and  when  rich  and  conscious 
of  power.  There  had  always  been  something  staunch  and  genial  that 
I  liked.  But  now  he  shone  in  my  eyes  with  a  kind  of  radiance ;  and  I 
think  he  saw  what  was  going  on  with  me,  for  he  seemed  conscious  of 
my  regard.  When  ready  to  leave  me,  he  pulled  out  his  wallet,  and 
proposed  to  pay  a  fee.  1  put  it  oK,  by  saying  it  would  do  some  other 
time. 

'  Are  you  willing  to  trust  me  ? '  said  he.     - 

I  told  him  I  would  trust  him  now  more  cheerfully  than  before  his 
loss :  then  I  only  believed  him  to  be  honest ;  now  I  knew  him  to  be 
60.  The  course  he  was  taking  would  buckle  his  friends  to  him  with 
iron  grapnels. 

'  But,'  said  he,  '  an  honest  man  may  die  ;  and  then  what  becomes  of 
those  who  trust  him,  if  he  leaves  no  property  1 ' 

*  Fortunately,'  said  I, '  an  honest  man  may  die,  and  die  poor ;  but 
what  better  investment  can  a  living  man  have  than  in  the  afiections 
of  an  honest  man  who  has  passed  over  Jordan  ?  Now,  General,  I 
want  nothing  more  said  about  fees.  Perhaps  I  shall  ask  you  for  fees 
some  day.  It  is  the  way  legal  doctors  get  their  living.  They  are  not 
consulted  until  the  patient  is  sick,  and  then  must  be  paid  or  starve. 
Therefore,  I  shall  keep  an  account,  and  when  I  need  it  I  will  present 
my  bill.  But  say  no  more  about  it.  You  did  not  use  to  ask  me  for  my 
bill  so  promptly.  You  took  it  for  granted  I  would  present  it  when  I 
wanted  the  money.     With  me  your  credit  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.' 

We  shook  hands  in  parting  very  cordially.  I  watched  his  figure  re- 
ceding in  the  dim  star-light,  and  among  the  deep  shades,  until  it  be- 
came, at  no  great  distance,  a  shapeless  spectre.  In  this  condition  it 
seemed  to  remain,  and  at  length  became  more  distinct  The  General 
reappeared,  and  beckoned  me  toward  him. 

*  They  say,'  said  Cleaver, '  as  how  women  always  put  all  their  meaning 
into  a  postscript.  This  new  state  of  afiairs  makes  me  womanish.  The 
thing  most  in  my  mind  I  did  n^t  say  at  all.  I  wanted  to,  but  it  sort  of 
choked  me.  How  is  this  'ere  row  to  afiect  Adeline  ?  Won't  it  take 
the  shine  off?    Won't  she  have  to  come  down  a  peg  or  two  1 ' 

'  There  it  is  again ! '  said  I.  '  Animal  magnetism,  spiritualism,  I 
hardly  know  what ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  same  subject.' 

'  One  thing,'  said  Cleaver,  '  I  know.  She  shall  not  be  the  daughter 
of  a  sneak.     I  shall  face  the  music' 

'  It  will  be  a  trial  to  Adeline,  no  doubt,'  said  I.  '  But  I  rather  think 
it  may  do  her  good.  She  has  good  health  and  beauty,  and  she  has 
acquired  polished  manners.  With  her  wealth,  manners,  and  beauty, 
there  was  danger  of  her  being  flattered  and  spoiled  —  a  little  spoiled. 
This  will  try  her  heart  and  her  discretion.  She  will  think  and  feel 
more,  and  be  more  of  a  woman.  I  give  my  legal  opinion,'  said  I 
laughing, '  that  Adeline  will  stand  the  test,  and  that  she  will  carry 
herself  through  it  triumphantly.  You  know,  General,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  rising  superior  to  circumstances.  Other  people  are  apt 
to  judge  us  by  our  own  standards.  If  we  magnify  our  wealth  and  be- 
Utile  ourselves,  they  do  the  same ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  respect 
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ODiselTw  man  than  €far  money,  other  people  leipect  as,  wiihoat  n&r- 
enee  to  oar  property.' 

The  Greneral,  after  eonsderahle  eooTerBation,  said  he  thought  he 
would  h&Te  a  good  aeriooB  talk  with  Adeline,  and  tell  her  how  she 
ought  to  meet  her  change  of  ciieumstanoes. 

'  Suppose,  General,'  said  I, '  yon  defer  your  talk  for  a  week  or  two. 
It  may  happen  that  Adeline  will  he  equal  to  the  situation ;  and  if  so, 
perhaps  you  ought  not  to  deprive  youiself  of  the  happiness  of  giving 
her  credit  fiv  it.' 

'Good !'  said  the  General  'I'm  up  to  that  1  wonder  I  didn't 
think  of  it  Adeline  has  got  a  good*  deal  of  her  mother  in  her.  She 
is  almost  Maggie  orer  again.  I  '11  het  you  a  barrel  of  pork,  if  you 
dare,  that  she  goctfthiongh  it  like  a  lark.' 

The  General  went  off,  whistling  a  cheerful  tune,  and  this  time  did 
not  return. 

All  interruptions  on  account  of  business  having  ceased,  we  recurred 
to  the  condition  of  our  sick  friend,  the  Florentine.  The  doctor,  who 
had  often  cautioned  us  against  giving  any  cause  for  ezcitemoit  <»i  her 
part  had  at  last  told  us  that  she  had  remained  so  long  in  her  present 
condition,  that  she  had  better  be  roused  from  it  No  new  or  fatal 
symptom  had  intervened ;  but  she  could  not  much  longer  endure  the 
slow  exhaustion  of  disease.  To  continue  in  the  same  condition  was  to 
shut  out  all  chance  of  recovery.  She  might  now  be  removed  to  another 
room.  New  scenes  might  be  presented  to  her ;  and  if  means  could  be 
fi>und  to  rally  all  that  remained  of  the  forces  of  life  to  a  final  struggle, 
the  time  had  come  when  this  was  less  dangerous  than  her  prolonged 
monotony  of  prostration.  Sometimes  since  her  sickness  she  had  repeated : 
*  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'  She  had  declared 
herself  to  be  a  believer,  but  that  she  had  not  been  baptized.  Some- 
times when  apparently  sleeping  she  would  whisper :  '  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'  Your  mother  and  Emily  had  avoided 
the  topic,  and  endeavored  to  lead  her  mind  &om  it,  as  a  topic  of  probable 
fficcitement  A  scene  of  baptism  might  be  more  than  her  slender  hold 
npon  life  could  sustain.  But  she  continued  to  repeat :  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'  Now  that  the  doctor  had  given 
permission,  it  was  determiaed  no  longer  to  postpone  the  desired  rite. 
None  of  us  at  EUas-land  thought  of  any  clergyman  for  that  occasion 
but  Father  Green.  The  particular  reasons  known  to  him  and  me, 
why  his  presence  should  be  felt  in  that  sick-room,  were  not  known  to 
your  mother  or  Emily  ;  but  they  had  been  accustomed  to  his  presence, 
and  wished  no  other.  When  Father  Green  and  Emily  and  I  arrived, 
we  found  your  mother  had  raised  the  sick  woman  upon  bolsters  almost 
to  a  sitting  posture.  She  had  put  upon  her  a  fresh  white  gown,  and 
had  placed  a  white  flower  in  her  hand.  She  explained  to  us,  in  another 
room,  that  the  Florentine  had  seemed  happy  at  &e  approaching  solemn- 
ity, but  her  brain  was  perhaps  a  little  wandering. .  She  talked  of  her 
bird  singing,  and  of  the  companion  bird  near  her.  No  moon  that  night 
looked  into  the  windows  of  the  sick-room ;  but  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  from  the  bed-side  could  be  seen  through  a  raised  window  dark  out- 
lines of  foliage  traced  against  a  clear  sky.    The  candles  threw  a  dim 
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and  flickering  light  We  felt,  if  we  did  not  look,  like  spectres.  The 
sick  woman  alone  seemed  to  hxeathe  the  life  of  a  new  and  profound 
emotion  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  sorrowful  joy  of  flowers  blooming 
upon  a  grave.  For  a  moment  Father  Green  was  pale  as  if  he  too  were 
about  to  enter  the  gates  of  death.  Something  Uce  a  tremor  passed 
through  his  large  frame,  but  he  mastered  it.  He  repeated  the  passage 
so  often  repeat^  by  the  sick  woman  :  '  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap* 
tixed  shall  be  saved.'  He  then  explained  in  a  few  quiet  and  solemn 
words  the  privileges  of  the  baptismal  rite,  and,  in  doing  so,  likened  it 
to  a  wedding  with  Christ.  It  was  a  union  of  true  love,  without  reserve ; 
and  if  entered  upon  with  a  trusting,  meek,  and  faithful  spirit,  unsealed 
for  U8  exhaustless  fountains  of  rest  and  peace.  He  then  repeated  a 
hymn,  which  we  four  endeavored  to  sing : 

*  Whbn  I  can  tnut  my  all  with  Qod, 

In  trial's  fearful  hoar. 
Bow  all  resiffned  beneath  His  rod, 

And  bless  ma  sparing  power, 
A  joj  sprines  np  amid  distress, 
A  toontain  in  the  wilderness. 

'  Oh  I  to  be  brought  to  Jnus'  feet, 

Though  trials  fix  me  there. 
Is  still  a  pririlege  most  sweet. 

For  Hi  will  hear  mjr  pfajor : 
Though  sighs  and  tears  its  language  be, 
The  lx>BD  18  near  to  answer  me.' 

The  singing  was  surely  not  good.  It  had  a  dim,  funereal  sound, 
which  we  coidd  not  overcome.  Father  Green  was  obviously  not  quite 
satisfied.  It  was  iox  him,  more  than  any  of  us,  to  take  care  that  the 
e&cts  should  not  be  depressing.  I  fancied  that  he  never  exhibited 
more  wholeness  and  self-<sommand  than  now.  He  immediately  pro- 
nounced a  single  stanza  of  another  hymn,  in  a  strain  so  different,  that 
we  sung  it  cheer^iUy.  His  faith  seemed  already  to  be  crowned  with 
assurance  of  fulfillment : 

<  Fatbbb  of  merdes,  Gk>D  of  lore ! 

Then  hear  Thini  humble  suppliant's  eej ; 
Bend  from  Tht  loftj  seat  above, 
'  Tht  throne  of  glorious  majesty : 
One  pardoning  word  can  make  me  whole. 
And  soothe  the  anguish  of  mj  soul.' 

'With  tenderness  he  laid  his  moistened  fingers  upon  her  forehead  : 
'And  now,  Habriet,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holt  Ghost  ! ' 

He  knelt  b^  the  bed-side,  with  one  hand  delicately  soothing  the  fore- 
head of  the  sick  woman,  and  prayed.  Her  eyes  became  riveted  upon 
his  upturned  face.  A  faint  aurond  light  alternately  beamed  and  faded 
upon  her  features :  it  settled  into  a  gleam  of  fixed  intelligence :  her 
wan,  emadated  arms  were  with  difficulty  and  mnoh  trembling  lifted  : 
they  fell  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  as  with  a  low,  moaning  sound  of 
xeoognition,  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  rested  there. 
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Dowv  hy  the  brook  the  m^les  stand 

With  the  sjcamoree  hoaiy, 
Their  heads  hare  been  ooreced  bj  Aatamn^  baud 
With  radiant  glorj. 


The  roahes  that  grow  bj  the  river'B  brink 

Are  bending  lower, 
The  meadows  are  brown  and  bare  as  when 

Left  by  the  mower, 
The  ploughed  fields  bj  their  side  await 

The  busy  sown*. 


The  searing  woods  are  sQvered  o*er 

With  a  dull  white  haze : 
The  morning  mist  can  scarce  be  pieroed 

Bj  the  bright  son's  rays  — 
The  sun  that  sinks  to  rest  too  bood 

These  glorioas  days. 


Where  the  gray  rocks  shut  the  river  in, 

The  toll  pines  stand. 
Looking,  in  their  robes  of  green, 

So  cafanly  grand: 
They  care  not  if  by  tempests  tossed, 

Or  fareeses  fiinned. 


The  flowers  have  hid  their  tender  heads 
From  the  wind's  rode  blast, 

The  dahlia  alone,  in  her  yelyet  robe 
Blooms  to  the  last ; 

But  the  biting  fit)st  warns  that  her  reign 
Is  nearly  past 


The  son  mnks  down  between  the  hills 

And  dyes  the  riyer, 
The  cold  moon-beams  through  the  murky  blue 

Like  diamonds  quiyer, 
And  the  stars  gleam  out  on  the  brow  of  n^ht, 

More  bright  than  eyer. 


But  the  mournful  wind  among  the  trees 

Is  sadly  sighing: 
'Though  Earth  at  rest  in  her  goigeous  lobes 

Sieems  calmly  lying ; 
The  glory  fades,  it  only  tells 

The  year  is  dying.'  w»y.w  Basu. 

AlUghawy  (Hty,  Oa,  18, 1857. 
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MY       OOUSXN       DEBORAH. 


DT  iOUS  PASTS  :   ST  B.  A.  OAXB. 

*  *T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  nerer  to  iMiye  loved  at  all.'— Altbbd  Trorrsos. 

I.    A    RETB08PECT. 

I  HAD  graduated  with  distingtdshed  honor. 

So  said  the  Mapletown  Gazette,  and  sitting  in  the  dingy  old  room, 
which  for  the  hist  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  and 
lometimes  most  weary  ahsence,  had  been  my  abiding  place,  with  my 
feet  complacently  crossed  upon  the  window-sill,  while  I  inhaled  alike 
the  warm,  sun-sluny  air  and  the  fragrance  of  a  rich  Havana,  I  read  the 
somewhat  eulogistic  notice  which  the  editor  of  that  paper  had  seen  fit 
to  give  the  closing  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  which  I  was  a 
member. 

Yes,  I,  Philip  Massingale,  had  graduated  with  distinguished  honor. 
My  wardrobe,  (it  was  but  a  scanty  one,)  worn  and  thread-bare,  was 
securely  packed  in  a  hair-trunk  that  much  resembled  one  belonging  to 
Willis's  quondam  fiiend,  Mr.  Forbearance  Smith,  and  I  was  ready  to 
leave  forever  the  walls  which  had  so  long  sheltered  me. 

Yet,  despite  the  fragrant  odors  of  my  Havana,  a  parting  '  treat '  from 
a  class-mate,  and  despite  the  eulogistic  notice  in  the  columns  of  the 
Majpietovm  Gazette^  I  was  indulging  in  bitter  thoughts.  My  college 
Hfe  had  been  a  most  weary  one,  one  of  trial  and  bitter  privation,  en- 
dored  without  a  murmur,  and  now,  thank  God,  bo  honorably  terminated. 
In  the  winter  season  I  had  been  compelled  to  go  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness —  to  me  a  most  drear  wilderness  —  among  rude,  uncultivated,  yet 
oftentimes  warm-hearted  people,  whose  ideas  of  book-learning  never 
went  beyond  the  three  Rs,  reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic ;  and  there, 
day  after  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  a  proud  spirit  doing  brute  service,  had 
I  trudged  through  snows  waist-deep  to  teach  a  few  uncouth,  unkempt 
urchins  — not  ideas,  God  never  blessed  or  cursed  them  with  such  —  how 
to  sihoot.  It  was  a  miserable  pittance  to  be  sure,  that  I  gained  from 
such  labor,  but,  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  it  kept  my  body  and  soul 
together  a  part  of  the  year  which  followed. 

I  •  boarded  round ' —  a  significant  phrase,  whose  meaning  every  poor 
country  school-master  learns  with  all  its  variations  ;  sometimes  going 
nules  through  mournful  yet  ever  verdant  pine  forests,  over  roads 
travelled  only  by  lumber-men,  to  get  my  rude  fare  and  still  ruder  lodg- 
ings ;  and  at  night,  when  all  the  family  had  retired  —  they  were  pri- 
meval people,  accustomed  to  unremitting  toil  and  early  hours,  alike  at 
night  and  morning  —  I  used  to  rake  forward  the  coals,  and  throwing  a 
few  fagots  upon  them,  lie  down,  like  Ben  Franklin,  upon  my  breast, 
to  leara,  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  scanty  light,  the  lessons  which 
my  class-mates  at  college  were  going  over  in  comparative  ease. 
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In  baying  and  harvesting,  which  nsually  occnned  during  the  Bummer 
vacations,  1  used  to  go  out  among  the  farmers,  taking  my  chance  with 
men  accustomed  to  severe  labor  from  childhood,  turning  my  swath  witn 
them,  pitching  my  windrow  with  them,  and  with  them  receiving  the 
same  wages.'  Sometimes  I  went  down  to  my  uncle  John  Massingale's, 
a  hard  man,  but  an  honest,  as  the  world  termed  him  ;  one  who  asked 
6op*s  blessing  on  his  meat,  and  thanked  Hof  night  and  morning.  From 
him  I  received  no  more  favors  than  his  other  help.  With  them,  '  ere 
the  high  lawns  appeared  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom,'  I  took 
my  place  in  the  field,  and  through  the  long,  weary  day,  under  the  burn- 
ing sun,  I  bore  my  part.  Most  truly  did  I  then  and  there  fulfil  the  in- 
junction of  the  Scriptures,  for  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  did  I  earn  my 
bread !  At  noon,  when  the  conch-shell  sent  its  mournful  echoes  swell- 
ing over  the  hills,  like  the  wail  of  wintry  winds,  calling  us  to  dinner,  I 
washed  at  the  same  water-spout  with  the  blackened  workmen,  wiped 
on  the  same  towel,  and  eat  at  the  same  board.  I  do  not  speak  of  thia 
because  I  think  myself  better  than 'they,  or  worthy  of  daintier  fare,  bat 
because  my  uncle  John  Massingale,  my  own  father's  brother,  whose 
helping  hand  he  had  known  so  often  in  his  hour  of  need,  sat  in  the 
room  above,  and  from  silver  service  partook  his  meat,  nor  deigned  to 
think  of  his  poor  kinsman  below  ;  nor  I  do  not  recount  to  you  my  hard- 
ships for  your  sympathy.  Once,  nay  twice,  I  had  a  sympathy  broader 
than  all  the  oceans  of  ^e  mighty  earth,  and  far  more  precious,  though 
they  enshrine  within  their  bosoms  armament  and  merchant-man  and 
spice-ship  laden  with  amethyst  and  red  gold. 

My  first  recollections  are  of  the  great  metropolis  of  wealth  and 
affluence,  and  most  of  all  and  dearest,  my  mother's  love !  0  minds  of 
richest,  rarest  imagery,  Tennyson  or  Shelley,  or  sweetest  of  them  all, 
and  next  to  Shakspeare,  sweetest  of  all  the  earth,  '  poor  John  Keats ! ' 
you  have  no  words  to  paint  it,  though  your  pens  be  steeped  in  heaven's 
beauties,  and  wielded  with  all  Job's  tender  pathos.  Oh  I  well  has  the 
poet  said: 

'HAPPThe 
With  Boch  a  mother  I  faith  in  womankind 
Beata  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comea  eaajr  to  him ;  and  thoaeh  he  trip  and  fiUl, 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  wiu  elaj.' 

My  father  was  a  merchant,  fair  tb  do  with  all  the  world,  but  unsuc- 
coBsful  speculation  ruined  him,  and  he  died  broken-hearted,  close  fol- 
lowed by  my  mother.  Then  was  I  left  alone  in  all  the  world,  penniless, 
homeless,  fatherless,  and  worst  of  all  and  hardest  to  bear,  motherless ! 
God  indeed  have  pity  on  him  whose  bursting  manhood-leaves  know  not 
a  mother's  prayers ! 

With  heart  so  bruised  and  broken,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  reached  out 
blindly  through  my  fast-falling  tears,  and  as  though  it  were  the  only 
harbor  for  my  poor  life-hulk,  so  early  wrecked,  in  all  Gon's  world,  I 
turned  my  poor  face  beseechingly  to  my  uncle  John  Massingale.  With 
a  cold  smile  lighting  up  his  features,  like  the  great  sun  on  a  weary 
wintry  wastis,  he  said  his  house  was  mine,  and  that  his  roof  should  al- 
ways shelter  me ;  but  his  lip  said  it  only,  not  his  heart,  so  hollow  and 
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meaniiiglesB  broke  it  upon  my  ear,  like  some  old  Grecian  oracle ;  and 
Mhei  from  unwUling  hands  take  the  bread  of  dependence,  I  would 
have  placed  my  lips  in  the  dust  of  Gtod's  highway,  and  died  like  any 
beggar! 

But  Cousin  Deborah,  0  sweet  Deborah!  with  her  dark  eyes  all 
a^low  with  tenderest  sympathy,  and  her  white  bosom  swelling  up  with 
tears  that  would  gush  out,  placed  her  hand  lovingly  in  mine,  and  in 
her  sweet,  winning,  gentle  way,  won  me  from  my  griefs  first  bitterness, 
and  80  my  heart '  leapt  captive  to  her  feet,'  and  now  lies  buried  with 
her !  I  cannot  paint  to  you  my  Cousin  Deborah ;  1  dotibt  me  much  if 
Baphael  himself  could  do  it.     She  was  indeed 

<Onb 

Not  learned,  sure  in  gncioas  household  ways; 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants ; 

No  aogel,  but  a  dearer  bein  j^,  all  dipt 

In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise; 

Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men. 

Who  looked  all  native  to  ner  place,  and  jet  * 

On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 

Too  gross  to  tread ;  and  all  male  minds  perforce 

Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved, 

And  girdled  her  with  music' 

II.     MT     COUSIN     DSBOBAH. 

Ah!  truly  my  Uncle  John  Massingale  was  a  hard  man,  but  an 
hcmest,  walking  upright  before  the  world,  and  dealing  out  his  niggard 
charities  where  the  breath  of  fame  could  do  their  heralding ;  and  it  be- 
hooved him  now  to  notice  his  poor  kinsman  in  some  small  respect,  who 
might  say  with  Cassar,  looking  over  the  weary  battle-field  of  his  college 
life,  Vent,  vidi,  vici :  so  came  the  ofier,  cold  and  courteous,  and  wind- 
ing up  with  written  words  of  afiection,  of  a  situation  as  Principal  in 
Lmklaen  Academy,  of  which  he  was  trustee. 

What  motive  had  I  for  accepting  it  —  I,  Philip  Massingale,  who  had 
straggled  up  and  conquered  without  his  aid  when  most  needed  —  what 
cared  I  now  for  the  situations  he  might  obtain  for  me  ?  The  world 
was  a  broad  world,  a  most  broad  world,  and  manly  independence  and 
force  and  vigor  might  hew  out  for  itself  a  road  through  the  flintiest 
lock,  and  make  the  desert  path  breathe  all  the  odors  of  Araby.  Why 
did  I  accept  his  ofier  then,  and  find  myself  seated  at  his  table  agaio, 
not  with  his  common  help,  to  be  sure,  but  still  at  his  table  ?  It  was 
the  sweet  face  of  my  Cousin  Deborah ;  the  one  great  lodestone  where 
every  hope  of  life  and  death  lay  centred.  And  now  I  fold  my  hands 
in  calm  and  patient  waiting,  while  the  mournful  melody  of  these  two 
lines  from  Coleridge's  '  Walienstein '  rings  in  my  ears  and  thrills  my 
heart  like  music : 

'  Thithbb  where  she  lies  buried  I 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  world  to  me.' 

But  I  pass  to  brighter  scenes  in  my  history,  not  forgetting  that  my 
life-beaker,  if  it  has  had  its  dregs  of  bitterest  sorrow,  has  had  also  its 
ibam-bead  of  joy. 

If  the  welcome  I  received  from  my  uncle  John  Massingale  was  cold 
and  courteous,  that  from  my  Cousin  Deborah  was  as  warm  and  tender 
as  my  heart  could  wish.     I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  my  aunt 
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was  dead,  and  that  Deborah  premded  oyer  the  household.  After  the 
tumult  of  greeting  was  over,  she  showed  me  to  my  room,  and  once 
away  from  beneal]b  her  father's  eye,  she  grasped  my  hands  in  hers,  and 
whispered  she  was  so  glad  that  I  had  come.  Oh  !  how  the  warm  blood 
gushed  to  my  heart ;  and  as  she  turned  and  left;  me,  it  seemed  as  though 
I  could  have  fallen  down  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  risen 
up  a  better  man  for  that  single  act  of  earthly  devotion. 

I  was  sitting  one  Saturday  morning,  in  the  sweet  month  of  June, 
within  the  low  piazza  that  overlooked  my  uncle's  garden,  watching  the 
ever-changing  evolutions  of  a  beautiful  humming-bird,  whose  golden 
crest  varied  in  color  as  often  as  he  changed  his  position,  when  my 
Cousin  Deborah  startled  me  from  my  intent  observation,  by  asking  me 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Eowans,  a  particular  field  upon  my  uncle's 
farm,  to  pick  strawberries  with  her.  Starting  up  gladly,  I  seized  the 
basket  which  she  held  in  her  small  hands,  and  through  the  lush  June 
grass,  trampling  down  butter-cup  and  daisy  and  the  golden  dandelion, 
went  we  to  the  Rowans. 

Oh !  the  sweetness  of  that  Jime-moming  walk !  how  the  memory  of 
it  comes  back  to  me  through  the  long  lapse  of  weary  years,  as  fresh 
and  vividly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  filling  my  soul  with  such 
a  tenderness,  that  tears  will  gush  up  to  water  anew  the  dead  and 
withered  hopes  of  my  heart ! 

The  hedges  were  all  athrill  with  liquid  melody,  firom  the  thrilling 
spink-spank-spink  of  the  bobolink,  who  lifted  his  wnite  crovm  from  the 
tender  green  of  the  grass,  to  the  carolling  welcome  of  the  robin,  with 
his  red  vest,  and  the  sweet  song  of  the  pewit.  Away  over  the  broad 
wavy  meadows  a  thousand  blossoms,  gold  and  white  and  crimson,  looked 
up  into  the  sun-shine,  while  the  long,  narrow,  sword-like  blades  of  grass, 
still  dabbled  with  the  morning's  dew,  reached  their  heads  up  lovingly  to 
snufi*  their  fragrant  odors. 

Adown  the  middle  of  the  Rowans  ran  a  gurgling  stream,  winding  its 
silver  eddies,  radiant  with  the  sun-shine,  through  all  the  luxurious 
garniture  of  the  pleasant  June.  Thick  set  were  its  banks  with  pur- 
ple violets  and  gold-eyed  cowslips,  while  the  spotted  lily,  from  the 
graceful .  curve  of  its  lender  neck,  dispensed  its  nods  and  becks  most 
loyally.  Further  back,  nestling  in  loving  clusters,  were  the  crimson 
tufts  of  the  balm-fiower,  contrasting  their  beauty  with  budded  lupines 
and  sweet-swelling  anemones.  Down  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
meadow  where  the  little  stream  wound  itself  into  the  woodland  shadows, 
the  narrow  leaves  of  the  willow  turned  up  their  silver  lining,  as  though 
to  put  to  shame  the  sun-shine,  and  then  laughed  and  quivered  all  over 
at  such  a  fine  conceit  -  The  queen  of  the  meadows  stood  up  in  all  her 
regal  loveliness,  and,  nodding  their  yellow  turbans,  like  Arabs  doing 
homage,  a  thousand  graceful  adders'-tongnes  received  the  languid  favors 
of  the  passing  breeze .  Oh !  how  glorious  and  grand  and  full  of  loveliness 
was  that  June  morning,  and  queenliest  of  all  those  meadow-beauties 
was  my  sweet  Cousin  Deborah,  whose 

« feet 

Seemed  far  sweeter  than  the  sweet 
Wild-flowers  that  would  follow  her 
With  iridescent  eyes.' 
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I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  passed  between  my  Cousin  Deborah  and 
myself  on  that  beautiful  June  morning.  Locked  up  within  my  inmost 
heart  are  her  sweet  words  of  tender  cheer,  like  the  pulsing  melody  of 
sweetest  music.  On  a  rock  where  the  moss  had  woven  its  brown  and 
green  and  gold,  where  a  thousand  scarlet  columbines  hung  down  their 
jewelled  heads,  we  seated  ourselyes,  unmindful  of  the  golden  dimples 
that  made  so  tempting  the  crimson  berries  at  our  feet,  and  ere  our  loiter- 
ing ibot-steps  left  the  Rowans,  my  sweet  Cousin  Deborah  was  promised 
me  forever !  In  patience  waiting  for  that  good  time  coming,  far  off) 
and  through  long  weary  years  it  might  be,  when  I  might  ask  her  of  my 
uncle  John  Massingale,  and  not  fear  his  cold  refusal. 

III.     IK     THX     INDIES. 

Yes,  to  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  until  I  might  hope  to  gain  my 
uncle  John  Massingale's  consent.  Alas !  poor  Philip !  what  a  hopeless 
task  is  yours  ! 

Thereupon,  much  to  the  surprise  of  my  uncle,  my  resignation  was 
sent  in  to  the  trustees  of  the  Linklaen  Academy.  What  could  their 
poor  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  do  toward  making  acceptable  to  my 
ancle  John  the  suitor  for  his  daughter  Deborah  ?  After  much  and 
grave  debate,  and  some  remonstrance,  my  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
my  connection  with  the  Linklaen  Academy  then  and  there  terminated. 
Not  with  much  regret  upon  my  part,  1  grant.  It  had  been  a  weary 
toil  to  me,  attended  with  much  tribulation  of  spirit,  and  sanctioned 
only  and  made  sweet  by  the  presence  of  my  Cousin  Deborah.  But 
now  it  was  terminated,  honorably  and  forever ;  my  poor  name  on  the 
faculty-page,  with  the  college-appendix,  appearing  for  the  last  time, 
and  I  no  more  troubled  with  the  requests  and  desires  of  tender  parents 
and  watchful  guardians. 

Then  came  the  bitterest  scene  of  all,  whose  every  act  is  burned  into 
my  heart  and  brain  as  though  with  a  red-hot  iron.  The  parting  with 
my  Cousin  Deborah  !  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  it  was  true  and 
tender,  broken  with  sobs,  and  filled  with  fervent  vows.  All  the  hopes 
and  prospects  of  the  future  were  discussed  freely  and  fully.  There  was 
no  restraint  between  us.  She  was  content  to  wait  hopefully  and  trust- 
ingly, she  said  ;  her  heart  was  mine  wholly  and  forever :  but  she  wished 
to  have  her  father's  consent  gained,  and  then  she  would  surrender  her 
destiny  to  my  hands,  and  take  no  thought  of  the  future.  Oh  !  blissful 
words  were  those,  dropping  like  balm  upon  my  aching  heart.  Wher- 
ever I  might  be,  this  sweet  assurance  should  be  mine :  that  one  heart, 
if  no  other,  in  all  God's  world  of  beating  hearts,  should  beat  warm  and 
true  for  me  forever.  That  no  shadow  of  doubt  should  come  between, 
bat  ever  hoping,  ever  trusting,  wait  patiently  until  that  sweet  time 
should  come,  when  with  God's  sanction  binding  us  together,  we  might 
go  hand-in-hand  smoothing  each  other's  pathway  down  to  the  green 
grass  of  the  tomb !  Alas !  dear  Deborah !  as  your  soft  cheek  rested 
over  that  heart  whose  inmost  thought  and  every  throb  was  yours,  and 
yours  only  ;  while  you  breathed  those  sweet  words  of  trust  and  ever- 
lasting love,  you  little  thought  that  you  would  never  find  resting-place 
there  again ;  that  the  cold,  unloving  arms  of  Death  would  take  the 
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place  of  ihofie  that  were  twined  so  lovingly  and  so  tenderly  aiound  you, 
and  that  he  by  whose  side  you  hoped  to  tread  oat  the  rosy  hours  of  life, 
should  go  groping  on  alone,  the  world  grown  dark  from  thick-falling 
tears ;  whose  hands  just  grasped  the  firuit  Hespeiian  to  find  them  only 
Dead-Sea  firuit  0  Deborah !  my  sweet  Deborah  !  I  watch  aboye  your 
grave,  and  wait  the  coming  hours  which  in  the  end  shall  see  us  finally 
united! 

So  I  went  back  to  the  great  metropolis,  among  my  dead  fiither's 
former  firiends.  At  first  I  did  experience  some  difi&culty  in  obtaining  a 
situation,  I  gxwt ;  but  perseverance  accomplished  her  end  finally,  as 
she  always  will,  and  sending  back  a  word  of  cheer  to  my  sweet  cousin, 
I  embarked  for  the  Indies. 

To  me,  those  were  five  long,  weary  years'!  spent  away  fiDom  Deborah, 
unblessed  by  a  single  word  of  communication  to  let  me  know  that  she 
was  well,  and  still  hopefiilly  trusting.  For  the  latter  I  had  no  doubts ; 
but  how  doubly  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  hear  even  from  the  cold 
lips  of  a  stranger,  that  my  Deborah  was  living,  and  if  living,  waiting. 
So  the  time  crept  slowly  onward.  Toil  was  mine,  encountered  willingly, 
borne  up  under  manfully,  and  in  the  end  crowned  with  success.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  me  with  no  niggard  smile  ;  and  like  the  genii  of  tiie  fairy 
tale,  every  thing  I  touched  turned  into  gold;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to 
me  :  and  as  the  long  five  years  drew  slowly  to  a  dose,  I  felt  as  though  I 
possessed  wealth  enough  to  win  the  favor  of  my  uncle  Johi^. 

I  cannot  paint  to  you  the  tremulous  anxiety  of  that  homeward 
voyage.  How  the  great  waves  took  up  our  giant  ship  as  though  it 
were  a  cradle,  and  rocked  its  inmates  into  peaceful  slumber  —  into  the 
safe  embrace  of  dear  old  Mother  Earth.  All  sweet  imaginings  took 
possession  of  my  soul,  as  I  walked  the  deck  aud  thought  of  Deborah : 
pictured  to  myself  our  meeting,  which  should  last  until  the  Sepabator 
of  all  delights,  as  the  Arabs  say,  should  part  us.  And  so  I  went  on 
dreaming  golden  dreams,  not  knowing  that  GrOD^s  hand  was  upon  me. 

17.      IN     PBACX. 

I  Dm  not  remain  bug  in  the  city,  aa  you  may  well  suppose.  What- 
ever busineBs  I  had  there  to  do  was  done  quickly,  and  my  glad  feet 
turned  toward  my  sweet  cousin's  home.  It  was  a  bright  June  morning, 
as  beautiful  as  that  on  which  my  Deborah  had  pronuised  to  be  mine  in 
^e  old  meadow  called  the  Rowans. 

The  sun  was  shining  beautifully,  and  the  air  was  all  perfume  as  I 
drove  up  the  avenue  ikdX  led  to  my  uncle  John's  stately  farm-house. 
There  was  an  air  of  sad  neglect  about  it,  in  the  closed  bUnds  and  the 
untrimmed  lawn,  that  struck  a  cold  diill  to  my  heart,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  I  raised  the  knocker  for  admittance.  After  long  wait- 
ing and  repeated  application  of  the  iron  knob,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  woman  whom  I  remembered  as  kitchen-maid  stood  before  me. 

Inquiring  for  my  undo  John,  she  told  me  he  was  not  at  home  ;  and 
in  the  next  breath  asking  £>r  Miss  Deborah,  she  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  sadly  ;  then  brightening  suddenly,  she  asked  if  I  was  Mr.  Philip 
Massingale,  and  on  my  affirmative,  she  bade  me  wait  a  moment,  dis- 
appeared to  return  with  a  package  addressed  to  '  Philip '  simply,  in  my 
dear  cousin's  well-remembered  writing. 
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That  letter  lies  open  on  the  desk  beside  me,  blotted  with  many 
tears — her  tears  and  mine  —  and  full  of  holy  hopes  and  prayers  for  me. 
I  cannot  transcribe  that  letter  to  these  pages.  No  mortal  eye  has  ever 
seen  it  but  hers  and  mine.  And  sitting  here  in  my  quiet  library,  I 
look  out  and  see  the  white  stone  that  marks  her  resting-place  looming 
ap  through  the  fast-falling  snow. 

My  uncle  John  is  dead.  Before  she  died,  sweet  Deborah  told  him  of 
our  hopes,  our  love  ;  and  standing  by  her  grave,  he  grasped  my  hands, 
and  with  great  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  implored  my  forgiveness, 
and  called  me  his  dear  son.  Of  wealth  1  have  enough  and  to  spare ; 
nor  am  I  morose  and  always  sad.  God,  in  His  manifold  mercies,  saw 
fit  to  chasten  me,  and  bowing  my  head  humbly,  I  watch  and  pray.  In 
literary  ease  my  life  flows  sweetly  onward :  genial  and  pleasant,  sanc- 
tioned with  sorrow  and  not  unblest. 

The  pathway  to  that  white  stone  which  glimmers  through  the  fast- 
falling  snow,  is  often  trod,  and  no  matter  how  wild  the  storm,  is  ever 
open.  In  the  summer-time,  oil-going  and  returning  feet  wear  away 
the  tender  grass  ;  and  in  mournful,  patient,  waiting  trust,  I  stand,  with 
head  uncovered^  and  read  these  marble  letters : 

'MAnni  Zluft  In  2tsva  xnl»  in  ^tatt.' 


WINE-SONO:       FROM       LANJOU. 

Now,  while  the  wine  in  the  gleaming  glass  glances, 
See  through  its  mimic  wa^ea  floating  fine  fiuiciea: 
Down  in  the  seething  flood 
Of  the  grape's  purple  blood 
Is  the  Mirth-god's  abode  : 
Deep  in  the  chalioe 
Jot  has  his  palaoe. 

Now  moving  fltfolly,  whu'ling  in  danoes, 
Oh  I  how  my  senses  the  sweet  sight  entraooes  I 
See,  glides  a  merry  band, 
Strays  from  a  Mry  land ; 
Love,  with  a  ray-like  wand, 
Leading  the  chorus, 
Flitting  before  u& 

Ripples,  like  drapery,  now  seem  concealing 
Shapes  traitorous  bubbles  would  fam  be  reyealing : 
Spirits  most  delicate, 
Keeping  their  tiny  state, 
Wavering,  seem  to  wait ; 
Tremulous  groups^ 
Like  uncertain  hopea 

Here  is  a  Lethe  for  caree  that  oppress  us ; 
Here  is  a  gladness  waiting  to  bless  us: 
E'er  any  envious  slip^ 
Lift  to  the  ready  lip : 

Let  JovB  his  nectar  sip^ 

Bed  wine  be  ours, 

Cups  crowned  with  flowera 

HiscuB  TAnnraopT. 
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A        STBAN6E        8T0BY. 

BT     *0A8TLBKAtKB.' 

In  the  year  1854,  while  rending  in  Boston,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Geoige  BraybcBuf,  a  young  English  gentleman,  then  travelling  in  this 
TM)untry.  He  was  of  an  eminently  insular  nature,  and  possessed  all  the  re- 
serve and  stifihess  so  characteristic  of  our  cousin,  John  Bull;  and  our  first 
intercourse  seemed  unlikely  to  result  in  any  thing  like  intimacy.  His 
bluff,  phlegmatic  ways  were  little  assimilated  to  the  mercurial  temper^ 
ament  of  a  young  American,  nor  did  we  have  many  things  in  common. 
In  his  veins  ran  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England.  He  was  rich,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  had  all  the  hauteur  of  his  race  ;  while  I  was  a  student 
in  the  office  of  the  eminent  jurist,  the  late  Judge  Gray,  with  little  else 
to  depend  upon  for  a  livelihood  than  the  labor  of  my  brains  in  articles 
for  the  weekly  newspapers.  BrayboBuf  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Judge  Gray,  who  had  shown  him  the  usual  minor  attentions  of 
dinner-invitations,  and  the  like ;  and  had  introduced  him  to  me,  with 
the  request  that  I  would  show  him  the  lions  of  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons ;  which  attention  I  performed  rather  as  a  task  than  otherwise, 
for  I  did  not  then  possess  a  very  warm  regard  for  our  transatlantic 
relatives.  I  had  shown  him  all  the  objects  of  historical  interest  about 
Boston  with  a  malicious  pleasure,  however,  as  there  is  nothing  about 
them  very  flattering  to  British  pride.  He  viewed  every  thing  after  the 
manner  of  the  race,  with  a  calm  stolidity :  I  taking  care  to  enlaige 
upon  the  victories  of  American,  and  the  reverses  of  British  arms,  en- 
deavoring to  provoke  him  out  of  his  national  reserve ;  but  to  no  pur^ 
pose  :  I  could  not  vex  him  into  any  warmth  of  expression,  and  I  was 
fairly  disgusted  with  him.  One  afternoon,  having  exhausted  most  of 
the  objects  of  interest  about  Boston,  I  proposed  a  sail  down  the  harbor. 
He  readily  assented,  and  we  drove  down  to  Long  Wharf,  and  engaged 
one  of  Mahan's  boats.  Hoisting  the  sail,  we  stood  down  the  bay  as 
far  as  Fort  Independence  ;  I,  of  course,  descantmg  upon  the  wondered 
strength  of  the  structure,  for  the  benefit  of  my  companion,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  impregnable,  at  the  same  time  inquiring  if  the  English 
had  any  such  fortresses  :  to  which  he  replied  that  he  thought  not ;  the 
one  at  Gibraltar  perhaps  approached  it  as  nearly  as  any  in  strength 
I  winced  a  little  at  this  home-thrust ;  but  rallied  enough  to  say  that  I 
believed  Gibraltar  was  designed  by  an  American  engineer ;  to  which 
veritable  remark  he  deigned  no  reply,  but  proposed  we  should  land  and 
examine  the  post  more  closely.  This  we  did,  spending  perhaps  an  half- 
hour  ;  when,  as  we  were  returning  on  board,  Braybceuf 's  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  into  the  water ;  the  tide  was  running  rapidly,  and  I  knew 
he  could  not  swim ;  but  being  tolerably  expert  in  the  art  myself,  I 
plunged  in,  and  after  some  little  trouble  succeeded  in  saving  him.  On 
being  brought  to  the  shore,  he  simply  said,  '  Thank  you,  Castlemaine,^ 
in  so  indifierent  a  tone,  (as  if  I  had  just  passed  him  the  salt,)  that  1 
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felt  half  a  mind  to  throw  him  in  again.  But  from  that  time  his  man- 
ner toward  me  changed,  and  I  could  see  pulsating  beneath  his  English 
surface  a  warm  heart ;  and  as  I  knew  him  better,  I  became  much  at- 
tached to  him. 

Shortly  ailer  this,  as  we  were  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  'Albion,' 
looking  out  upon  the  Bay  —  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  commg  in,  a 
train  just  going,  shrieking  and  puffing,  out,  over  the  Eastern  Rail-road, 
its  long  streamer  of  smoke  trailing  behind  it,  and  curling  gracefully  up 
over  tbe  Maverick  hills;  the  whole  city  instinct  with  life  and  mo- 
tion—  I  said  :  '  George  !  suppose  old  Dr.  Franklin  could  have  had  the 
wish  gratified  that  he  expressed  upon  seeing  a  fly  taken  from  a  bottle 
of  old  wine  become  revivified,  and  crawl  about  the  table  ;  and,  as  he  de- 
sired, when  he  had  seen  the  end  of  the  Eevolution,  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  our  government,  had  been  placed  in  a  puncheon  of  New- 
England  rum,  and  could  come  to  life  again,  and  look  upon  this,  his 
native  village,  this  afternoon,  would  n't  he  stare  ?  ' 

Suddenly  the  whole  manner  of  Braybcsuf  changed.  He  seemed  to 
fairly  emerge  from  his  English  shell  into  a  difierent  being.  So  complete 
was  his  transformation,  that  I  said  :  '  Why,  my  boy,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  seem  so  much  interested  in  my  very  original  remark,  that  one 
would  think  you  were  the  lightning-catching  philosopher,  himself.' 

Said  he :  Castlemaine !  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,  so  strange  that 
it  passes  belief ;  one  which  I  have  never  breathed  since  its  events  trans- 
pired :  I  can  hlirdly  expect  you  to  give  it  credence,  I  can  only  tell  it  to  you,' 

'  You  know  1  am  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards : 
we  are  quartered,  when  in  London,  in  the  Tower ;  that  is,  our  mess- 
room  is  there,  and  the  officers  of  the  day  remain  there  during  the 
night.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1851,  Harry  Lacy  and  I  were 
doing  '  guard  duty.'  Dinner  was  over,  the  other  ofi^cers  had  gone,  and 
left  Harry  and  me  to  solitude,  alone  in  the  Tower.  We  lit  our  segars, 
and  began  conversation,  which  turned,  naturally  enough,  upon  the 
building  in  which  we  were :  its  wonderful  history,  the  deeds  of  blood 
its  grim  walls  had  witnessed.  We  got  so  engaged  in  the  conversation, 
and  the  oaken  walls  were  lit  up  by  the  coal-fire  burning  in  the  grate 

Iwe  had  not  lighted  candles)  with  such  weird  and  fanciful  shapes,  that, 
vow,  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  trace  upon  the  ceiling,  among  its  carvings, 
childish  shapes  which  grim  shadows  were  smothering,  and  murdered 
kings  struggling  with  mail-clad  assassins.  Out  of  the  gloom  seemed  to 
stalk  in  majesty  the  dignified  and  grave  figure  of  the  Sixth  Henry ; 
while  behind  him  crouched,  with  sinister  face,  and  drawn  dagger,  the 
Third  Richard.  From  before  the  pointed  oriel  windows  teemed  to 
stretch  a  black-draped  scafibld,  and  upon  it  a  line  of  weeping  queens 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  block.  Distinct  among  them  was  the  sad  face 
of  '  the  mournful  Anne  Boleyn,'  measuring  with  white  and  jewelled 
fingers  her  slender  neck,  and  smiling  upon  her  masked  executioner. 
All  these  I  thought  of,  and  many  more  things,  while  Lacy  was  rattling 
away,  till  he  suddenly  asked :  '  George  I  did  you  ever  see  the  place 
where  the  young  princes  were  buried  under  the  Tower  stairs  ? '  I  said : 
*  No ! '  Said  he  :  *  It  is  just  the  dismal  place  you  would  imagine  : 
let 's  go  and  see  it ! '    Being  in  the  humor  to  *  sup  full  of  horrors,'  I 
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acceded-  to  his  proposal,  and,  lighting  oar  guaid-lantem,  we  left  the 
apartment  The  glimmering  light  fell  strangely  upon  the  low  and 
narrow  passage  by  which  we  proceeded,  and  our  shadows  upon  the  wall 
seemed  to  take  the  shapes  of  men  in  armor,  while  every  pufi*  of  wind 
wailing  through  the  crannies  and  loop-holes  of  the  massive  walls, 
seemed  to  rise  into  a  sigh  or  a  groan.  We  descended  the  great  stone 
staircase,  and  under  its  huge  arches  of  solid  masonry,  looked  upon  the 
spot  where  were  laid  *  those  twin  roses  on  a  single  stalk,'  as  Shak- 
speare  calls  them  — the  infant  Princes  of  England,  smothered  by  com- 
mand of  Richard  the  Thud.  We  viewed  the  place  mournfully  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  to  retrace  our  steps,  when  a  fancy  seized  us  to  ex- 
tend our  explorations,  and  beneath  an  arch,  and  through  an  oaken 
door,  studded  thick  with  massive  naUs,  we  passed  on  into  the  Tower 
vaults.  Through  apartment  after  apartment  we  groped  along,  now 
stumbling  against  a  fragment  of  rusty  chain  which,  fastened  to  a  ring- 
bolt, had  confined  some  poor  wretch,  who  had  dragged  out  a  life  worse 
than  death,  deprived  of  air  and  sun-light,  in  these  living  tombe,  until 
our  way  ended  in  what  seemed  a  sort  of  lumber-room;  in  it  were 
stored  pieces  of  rusty  and  broken  armor,  shattered  spears,  huge  battle- 
axes,  broad-swords,  and  maces,  that,  in  their  strange  and  terrible  shapes, 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  strong  arms 
that  had  wielded,  and  the  strong  hearts  that  had  prompted,  the  blows 
of  these  weapons  of  another  age.  At  the  extremity  of  the  apartment 
lay  upon  its  side  a  huge  cask  or  butt  of  an  antique  and  singular  shape, 
something  like  the  casks  in  which  Bordeaux  brandy  is  imported,  but 
longer,  and  with  more  swell  to  the  bilge,  or  middle  of  the  cask.  It 
had  strange  old-fashioned  fastenings  to  its  hoops,  which  were  of  the 
willow  of  the  South  of  France.  Approaching  it,  and  striking  upon  it 
lif htly  with  our  fingers,  we  discovered  that  it  was  filled  with  some  sort 
of  liquid.  Harry  shouted,  making  the  damp  walls  resound  strangely 
with  the  echoes  of  his  merry  voice :  '  Huzsah  !  a  prize  !  who  knows 
hut  it  is  wine,  rare  old  Burgundy,  and  may  serve  yet  to  enliven  many 
a  dinner  for  the  Coldstreams  ?  This  is  a  good  night's  work  for  the 
mess,  if  we  can  only  manage  to  have  it  quietly  bottled  off  down  here, 
and  taken  to  the  wine-cellar :  we  '11  taste  it,  at  all  events  ! ' 

'  By  the  light  of  our  lantern,  scraping  away  the  gathered  mould  of 
years,  we  discovered  the  bung  of  the  cask,  covered  with  sheet-lead,  and 
sealed  in  yellow  wax,  as  nearly  as  we  could  make  out  by  the  dim  light, 
with  the  broad  seal  of  England :  we  scraped  it  away,  crumbling  be 
neath  our  fingers. 

*  'And  now,'  said  Harry,  *  how  to  start  the  bung  ?  Oh !  I  have  it  I 
I  Ve  seen  the  coopers  do  it  in  the  docks  ; '  and  drawing  his  sword,  for 
we  had  not  removed  our  side-arms  at  dinner,  he  said :  '  God  grant 
it  may  never  shed  more  generous  blood  than  that  of  the  grape ! '  and 
struck  violently  upon  the  staves.  At  the  second  or  third  blow,  the  wil- 
low-hoops, weakened  with  age,  gave  way,  and  the  oaken  staves  fell  in, 
while  the  blood-red  wine,  gushing  out  in  torrents,  deluged  us  completely. 
As  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  breath,  for  surprise  and  laughter,  I  said, 
*  Well,  Harry  !  a  pretty  mess  we  are  in,  and  all  our  clothes  at  our  lodg- 
ings;' when  on  looking  at  the  cifi&mef  the  cask,  we  saw  lying  the  body  of 
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a  man,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  features 
as  placid  and  fresh  as  if  in  a  quiet  sleep.  We  both  started  back  in 
gorprise  and  terror,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  we  recoyered  oux^ 
selves  sufficiently  to  examine  still  farther  the  body.  The  garments, 
though  now  soaked  and  stained  to  a  deep  crimson  hue,  seemed  of  rich 
fabric,  and  were  adorned  with  gold  lace  and  jewels,  which,  untarnished 
by  the  wine,  shone  in  strange  contrast  to  the  sanguine  tint  of  the  cloth 
upon  which  they  were  embroidered  ;  by  his  side  W£^i  a  diamond-hilted 
sword,  and  upon  his  finger  a  massive  ruby  ring,  upon  which,  as  I  looked, 
I  made  out  the  well-known  crest  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence.  By 
George  !  Castlemaine,  the  whole  thing  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant. 
Who  else  could  it  be  but  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey,  in  1483,  by  his  brother,  Richard  the  Third !  I  said  as 
mnch  to  Harry,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  cogitated  upon  our  best 
eoorse  to  pursue.  Leaving  the  body  there  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
roaming  about  the  vaults  and  crypts  of  the  Tower  might  be  thought 
a  rather  serious  matter  by  the  Colonel  of  our  regiment ;  so  finally  wo 
concluded  all  we  could  do,  would  be  to  remove  the  body  to  the  mess- 
room,  dispose  it  quietly  and  decently,  and  in  the  morning  take  Colonel 
Harcourt's  advice  in  the  matter.  Accordingly  I  supported  the  head  and 
shoulders,  while  Lacy  preceded  me,  carrying  the  lantern  and  bearing 
the  feet,  and  we  crept  along  toward  the  mesa-room ;  arriving  there, 
not  without  difficulty,  for  the  body  was  that  of  a  stisdwart  man,  we 
laid  it  upon  the  rug  before  the  grate,  while  we  spread  a  cloak  upon  a 
couch,  which  we  prepared  for  its  reception  :  these  preparations  occupied 
some  moments,  and  while  about  them,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  gasp,  but 
supposed  it  was  only  fancy,  until  on  returning  to  remove  the  body,  and 
stooping  to  lift  the  shoulders,  I  felt  upon  my  hand  the  faintest  possible 
breath.  I  looked  again,  and  the  chest  heaved  with  the  faint  and 
stmggling  motion  of  a  dying  child.     I  rushed  to  the  side-board,  and 

Souring  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  while  I  raised  the  head,  held  it  to  the 
ps,  to  which  color  had  come  ;  and  as  I  turned  the  glass,  with  a  gasp, 
a  portion  of  its  contents  waa  swallowed.  Lacy  and  I  immediately 
set  at  work,  rubbing  the  hands  and  chafing  the  temples :  respira- 
tion grew  more  regular,  color  came  to  the  face,  and  as  I  felt  anxiously 
the  artery  of  the  wrist,  I  felt  the  pulse  coming  with  a  thread-like 
beat.  We  continued  our  exertions  with  increasing  success ;  finally 
the  eyes  imclosed,  and  looked  wildly  around  :  I  held  the  brandy  again 
to  the  lips,  and  he  spoke,  gasping  out:  '  Richard !  Richard  !  I  am  thy 
brother,  and  by  thee  I  die  ! ' 

*  He  gazed  anxiously  around  the  room,  seeming  to  take  in  with  the 
eyes  you  would  imagine  a  man  would  look  upon  another  world,  its  con- 
tents. Around,  hung  pictures  of  British  victories :  Waterloo,  Gibraltar, 
the  Nile,  Trafalgar,  all  won  during  his  long  sleep.  Just  over  his  head, 
in  companion  niches,  stood  busts  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  room  was  a  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  in  her  coronation-robes : 
upon  all  these  he  looked  with  wondering  eyes,  till,  endeavoring  to  speak, 
he  fell  back  in  my  arms,  with  a  rattle  in  his  throat,  and  all  efibrts  to 
rouse  him  proved  unavailing.  He  was  dead  !  0  Castlemaine  !  if  he 
could  have  lived  !     Lacy  and  I  laid  him  mournfully  upon  the  couch, 
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and  I  passed  to  the  window.  Over  the  maaaes  of  rolling  cloud  was 
coming  the  pomp  of  May-day  dawn,  spires  of  goigeons  red  shooting 
athwart  the  murky  gloom  of  the  flying  night  like  the  banners  of  an  ad- 
vancing army  ;  and  as  I  looked,  the  sun  rose  in  full  beauty,  and  his 
beams  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  illuming  its  pinnacles 
and  turrets  with  unearthly  beauty,  as  it  stood,  the  glorious  monument 
of  the  progress  of  the  ages,  glittering  like  a  vast  diamond  in  the  sun- 
light, within  Hyde-Park.  Upon  my  ear  fell  the  sound  of  the  morning 
gun,  and  from  the  peak  of  your  ship  *  Nightingale,'  lying  in  the  Thames, 
ran  up  the  Stan  and  Stripes :  the  gun  was  echoed  by  one  from  your 
frigate,  the  *  St.  Lawrence,'  as  her  ensign  floated  on  the  morning  breeze. 
All  the  panorama  told  of  the  present ;  and  as  I  turned  to  the  silent, 
clay-cold  figure  of  a  past  age,  that  hsd  tottered  so  strangely  for  an 
instant  at  the  open  door  of  the  present,  before  falling  back  again  into 
its  long  sleep,  1  felt  that  I  would  have  willingly  have  laid  down  my 
own  life,  could  George  Duke  of  Clarence  have  looked  for  one  hour 
with  me  upon  the  prospect  from  that  Tower-window.  As  I  turned  and 
spoke  to  Harry,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  and  as  we  looked  upon 
^e  body,  as  it  lay  there  in  quiet  dignity,  we  felt  an  awe  for  the  re- 
mains of  such  august  mortality  that  revolted  at  the  impertinent 
curiosity  its  strange  discovery  must  excite ;  and  so  mournfully  and 
heavily  bearing  it  away,  we  deposited  it  beneath  the  flag-stones  of  the 
vault  from  which  it  had  been  taken:  and  have  since,  until  to-day, 
never  spoken  of  this  strange  episode  in  our  idle  lives,  save  to  one 
another.' 


LILLIAN. 

She  is  resting,  calmly  resting, 
On  her  little  snowy  bed, 

And  there 's  a  hushed  and  qoiet  stillness, 
For  Lillian  is  dead. 

With  hands  dose-folded  o'er  her  breast, 
And  snow-drops  here  and  there, 

And  roses  white,  and  violets, 
Wreathed  in  her  golden  hair : 

She  slumbers ;  but  it  is  the  sleep 
From  which  she  H  waken  ne'er  again  : 

Heart-stricken  ones  kneel  there  and  weep, 
And  tears  fall  like  the  rain. 

Bound  her  meek  mouth  there  hovers  still 

An  holy,  solemn  look, 
As  if  her  childhood-spirit,  fl-eed, 

Had  looked  in  '  Life's  own  book.* 

Kiss  her  pale  lips  and  snowy  brow, 
Smooth  back  her  silken  hair ; 

It  is  not  long  she  has  to  stay  — 
Guard  her  with  loving  care. 
MurphyOtoro,  {lUinoit.) 
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MT  ADVENTURES  IN  SMITHBURaH. 


BT  JOBH  BSASfiHAWX. 

'  Make  you  a  pair  before  Saturday  night,  Six/  said  the  shoemaker. 

*  Can't  wait/  said  I :  *  going  out  of  town  by  the  next  train.' 

'  Oh !  well,  now  I  think,'  replied  he,  '  here  is  an  uncommon  nice 
pair  that  may  be  '11  fit.  They  was  made  for  a  gentleman  that  did  n't 
take  'em :  too  small  across  here,  you  see.  Try  'em  on.  Sir  ?  Ah !  yes, 
so,  so,  exactly.     Why,  they  fit  like  —  like  they  'd  been  made  for  you  ! ' 

They  did  fit  tolerably  well,  so  I  bought  them.  In  five  minutes  more 
I  was  seated  aboard  the  cars  in  Chatham-street^  and  in  half-an-hour 
more,  was  steaming  and  rattling  away  out  of  the  city,  toward  my  des- 
tination. I  wafl  going  on  a  collecting  expedition  to  that  secluded 
'  little  rural  paradise,'  Smithburgh,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is  situated 
about  a  himdred  miles  back  of  the  City  Hall,  and  is  about  the  same 
number  of  years  behind  the  metropolis  in  the  '  modem  improvements.' 
One  of  the  Smithburghers  was  in  debt  to  my  employers,  (the  great 
house  of  Naryred  and  Company,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard, 
Pearl-street,  just  below  Fulton.)  The  aforesaid  Smithburgher  w^ 
rumored  to  be  on  the  eve  of  '  suspension,'  hence  my  hurried  journey. 
Be  it  remembered  that  these  events  occurred  two  years  ago,  at  which 
era  debts  were  still  oollectable. 

'  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast '  when  the  train  deposited  my 
carpet-bag  and  myself  at  the  Smithburgh  station.  I  was  soon  ensconced 
in  the  tavern  ;  an  ambitious  wooden  structure,  very  garishly  white,  and 
very  lavish  of  piazza  without,  which  qualities  were  coimterbalanced 
by  its  being  very  dirty  and  very  cramped  for  room  within. 

When  I  went  over,  in  the  evening,  to  the  store  of  my  delinquent 
debtor,  I  did  not  find  him ;  and  a  very  brief  conversation  with  the 
people  whom  I  did  find,  served  to  inform  me  that  I  had  come  on  a 
fruitless  errand.  He  had  not  only  suspended,  but  had  decamped  out 
of  Smithburgh  into  parts  unknown.  He  was  a  dead  loss,  so  far  as 
Naryred  and  Company  were  concerned.  All  that  could  be  done  with 
him,  was  to  put  him  down  on  the  debit  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back. 

'  And  when  does  the  next  train  go  down? '  inquired  I  of  mine  host 
at  the  '  Hotel.' 

<  No  train  down  till  11.55  a.h.,'  waB  the  curt  response. 

Just  my  luck.  No  money,  no  assets,  no  collection,  and  now  no 
train.  I  should  have  to  stay  fourteen  hours  longer  in  this  dismal 
country  tavern.  Tired  and  very  ill-humored,  after  nodding  an  hour 
over  the  same  paper  I  had  read  the  day  before  in  town,  I  took  my 
eandle,  and  took  myself  ofi*  to  bed. 

It  must  have  be^  near  mid-night,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  up 
by  a  thundering  explosion ; 

*  Bang  I' 
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Bewildered  and  sleepy,  I  sat  up  in  bed,  trying  to  make  out  whether 
Naryred  and  Company  had  '  burst,'  and  were  unable  to  pay  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar ;  or  whether  I  was  aboard  a  Mississippi  steamer  which 
had  '  collapsed  a  flue,'  and  was  about  to  be  scalded  with  hot  steam  ; 
or  whether 

*  Bang  ! '  suddenly  went  a  second  explosion,  and  I  made  out  to  com- 
prehend that  something  was  being  fired  ofl*  under  my  window. 

Jumping  up,  I  rush^  to  the  sash,  and  peered  out.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  gathered  round  what  looked  like 
a  dilapidated  anvil,  ramming  it  down  for  a  third  discharge. 

It  must  be  election  day  in  Smithburgh,  thought  I,  and  they  are  re- 
joicing over  the  result.  Confound  the  successful  candidate,  whoever 
he  is,  making  such  an  infernal  racket  1 

Just  then,  one  of  the  youngsters,  looking  up,  caught  sight  of  me, 
standing  in  my  shirt  at  the  window.  He  hurriedly  spoke  to  the  others, 
and  then  one  shouted  : 

<  Boys  :  let 's  give  him  three  cheers ! ' 

And  they  did. 

'  Hoo-oo-raw ! ' 

*  Hoo-oo-oo-raw ! ' 

*  Hoo-oo-oo-ra-ara-aw  I  * 

I  shrank  back,  and  crept  shivering  into  bed  just  as  gun  number  four 
went  off,  amid  another  set  of  cheers.  One-and-thirty  times  did  that 
infernal  piece  go  off;  I  devoutly  praying  each  time  that  it  might  burst, 
and  BO  stop.  Then  there  were  more  cheers.  Then  there  was  a  bon- 
fire, blazing  up  so  suddenly  into  the  window  that  I  thought  the  house 
had  caught  fire.  Then  there  was  '  Hail  Columbia '  and  '  Yankee 
Doodle,'  on  a  cracked  fiddle  and  a  wheezy  clarionet.  At  last,  the  Babel 
quieted  down,  and  I,  wondering  considerably  what  it  was  all  about,  fell 
asleep. 

But  if  I  was  mystified  about  the  doings  of  the  night,  I  was  consider- 
ably more  puzzled  by  the  goings  on  of  the  morning.  My  host  met  me 
with  a  most  profound  bow,  and  was  deferentially  solicitous  about  my 
health.  The  bar-keeper  bowed  reverentially  when  I  passed  him.  The 
bar-room  idlers  all  respectfully  rose  to  their  feet,  (staring  hard  mean- 
while,)  as  I  walked  through.  The  chamber-maid  dropped  as  many 
as  fifty  courtesies,  one  after  another,  when  I  happened  to  meet  her  in 
the  hall,  and  so  overwhelmingly  civil  was  every  body,  that  I  half- 
imagined  I  had  stepped  out  of  firee-and-easy  America  into  courteous 
France. 

On  looking  roimd,  I  perceived  the  house  itself  was  marvellously 
changed,  over-night.  The  scrubbing-brush  must  have  been  busy  since 
day-light,  for  the  floors  were  freshly  scoured,  and  the  windows  glistened 
with  polish,  while  the  furniture  was  '  set  roimd '  in  the  primmest  kind 
of  order.  The  landlady,  although  it  was  the  slatternly  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  arrayed  in  majestic  black  silk,  and  her  cap, 
with  its  multitudinous  cherry-colored  ribbons,  was  miraculous  to  behold. 
Mine  host  evidently  had  on  his  Sunday  black  suit,  and  had  thrust  him- 
self into  a  clean  shirt,  starched  to  an  extent  that  kept  him  perpendicu- 
lar as  a  grenadier. 
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It  most  be,  thought  I,  that  this  is  county  fair  day ;  or  perhaps  they 
are  going  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  house. 

'  By  the  way,  what  was  the  firing  for,  last  night  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Oh  I  a  mere  six-pounder,  Sir  !  but  the  best  we  have  in  Smithburgh. 
The  boys  thought  they  must  have  it  out  in  honor  of  your  arrival.' 

'  In  honor  of  my  arrival ! '  ejaculated  I,  taken  all  aback. 

'  Yes,  your  Excellency.  But  breakfast  is  ready.  Will  your  Excel- 
lency widk  in  ? ' 

My  arrival !  my  Excellency  !  I  was  so  astounded  at  the  sudden 
distinction  with  which  I  found  myself  invested,  that  I  could  only  me- 
chanically walk  in,  and  seat  myself  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Certainly  the  '  hotel '  had  put  forth  its  most  strenuous  efibrts  to  get 
up  that  breakfast.  There  were  broiled  chickens  and  chickens  fricasseed ; 
there  was  a  huge  turkey  ;  there  was  a  roast  sirloin  of  beef ;  there  was 
a  cold  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  hot  leg  of  veal ;  there  were  ham  and  eggs, 
and  ham  without  the  eggs,  and  eggs  without  the  ham  ;  pork  and  beans ; 
beef-steak ;  cutlets  and  chops  ;  cabbages,  beets,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  ad  l&itum ;  sausages  ;  hommony ;  oysters  and 
clams  ;  salmon  and  shad  ;  buckwheat  cakes,  biscuit,  and  johnny-cake ; 
pickles  to  any  extent ;  pies,  cake,  and  sweetmeats ;  and  whatever  else 
it  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  country  housewife  to  put  on  a  break- 
fast-table, and  a  great  deal  that  never  was  thought  of  before,  for  any 
such  purpose.  Ajid  my  solitary  chair  was  the  only  one  set  for  this  re- 
past!    It  was  appalling. 

For  attendants,  I  had  the  landlord  and  the  landlady,  the  young  lady 
'  help,'  magnificent  in  ribbons  and  jewelry,  and  the  bar-keeper,  in  blue 
ooat  and  brass  buttons,  and  an  enormous  display  of  wristband.  They 
all  four  bustled  about,  running  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
serve  me,  while  the  host,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smiling  apologetically, 
remarked : 

'  Sorry  we  have  nothing  better  to  give  you,  Sir ;  but  your  coming  so 
privately,  last  night,  took  us  rather  by  surprise.  Hope  you  '11  be  able 
to  make  a  breakfast.  Sir.' 

I  ate  breakfast  in  amaze,  cogitating  whether  these  extraordinary 
attentions  could  be  the  result  of  the  wide-spread  fame  of  the  house  of 
Naryred  and  Company,  or  whether  I  had  really  achieved  a  distinguished 
reputation  without  being  aware  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  breakfast  was 
substantial,  and  no  illusion.  1  inwardly  resolved  I  would  always 
patronize  this  tavern,  whenever  I  came  to  Smithburgh. 

Presently  1  observed  indications  that  I  was  not  only  an  object  of  at- 
tention, but  of  curiosity.  Faces,  as  of  persons  standing  on  chairs,  ap- 
peared behind  the  three  panes  of  glass  over  the  door,  staring  intently 
at  every  mouthful  I  took.  When  I  looked,  the  faces  suddenly  ducked 
out  of  sight.  When  I  looked  away,  they  reappeared,  or  were  succeeded 
by  others,  staring  in  turn.  The  window  opening  on  the  street  was 
darkened  all  at  once,  and  on  turning  round  to  see  the  reason,  I  surprised 
a  crowd  of  urchins,  piled  in  tiers,  flattening  their  noses  against  it  with 
intense  staring,  all  of  whom  vanished  as  I  looked.  The  landlord,  by 
incautiously  opening  the  door  which  led  to  the  kitchen,  caused  a  sudden 
instiing  and  scampering,  and  a  suppressed  scie&m,  which  led  to  the  ir- 
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resistible  conclusion  that  a  bevy  had  been  taking  tums  there,  staring 
through  the  key-hole. 

Breakfast  was  hardly  over,  before  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door»  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  that  some  gentlemen  were  waiting  to  pay 
their  respects  to  me.  By  this  time  I  was  past  being  astonished  at  any 
thing,  so  I  unhesitatingly  desired  them  to  be  shown  in.  The  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  buBtled  a  pompous-looking  elderly  man,  in  black 
broadcloth,  with  a  huge  gold  watch-seal  dangling  from  his  fob,  a  gold- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  astride  his  nose. 
His  face  was  very  red,  but  a  stem  determination  was  written  on  every 
feature  of  it.  A  lank,  solemn-visaged  individual,  and  another,  short, 
stout,  and  smiling,  followed.  Behind  them  came,  I  should  think,  nearly 
tiie  entire  population  of  the  village,  of  all  ages,  sorts,  and  sizes,  squeezing 
in  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  room,  only  leaving  a  respectful  circle, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  front  of  me  ;  and  every  one  of  them 
staring  at  me  as  hard  as  he  knew  how. 

Advancing  to  the  verge  of  this  opening,  the  pompous  man,  with  one 
arm  extended  at  right  angles  to  his  body,  and  the  other  thrust  beneath 
his  coat-toils,  addressed  me  after  this  faishion : 

'  Mr.  President  :  Honored  and  Respected  Sir :  This  is  a  proud  day 
for  Smithburglu  Unexpected  as  was  your  coming,  it  is  welcome  —  wel- 
come to  our  homes,  our  h  arths,  and  our  bosoms,  Long  have  we  watched 
your  gigantic  career,  whether  in  shedding  your  life-blood  in  your 
country's  cause,  upon  the  fervid  plains  of  Mexico,  or  in  boldly  guiding 
the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State,  amid  tempests  that  threatened  mo- 
mentarily to  wreck  her  on  the  shoals  of  a  lathomless  abyss !  But  we 
knew  the  eye  of  the  American  Eagle  was  fixed  upon  you ;  and  the  re- 
sult would  justify  our  predictions.  We  knew  that  the — a  — ^a  —  shafts 
of  vile  calumny  were  aimed  at  your  devoted  head ;  but  we  knew  also 
that  they  rankled  against  an  impenetrable  shield,  which  would  quench 
them  forever  into  —  to  the  ground.  Sir,  you  are  welcome.  In  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  tender  to  you  the 
hospitalities  of  Smithburgh,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city,  trusting  you 
will  excuse  the  box,  with  which,  for  lack  of  timely  warning,  we  are 
unprovided.' 

1  stammered  out  some  bewildered  acknowledgments  in  reply  to  this 
harangue,  apparently  to  the  disappointment  of  the  assemblage,  who 
evidently  expected  from  me  a  speech,  in  similar  style,  in  return.  But 
as  their  orator  had  remarked  about  the  box,  for  lack  of  previous  warn- 
ing, I  was  tmprovided  with  any  speech  to  make. 

Recovering  himself  a  moment  af^r,  the  spokesman  blandly  intro- 
duced himself  as  General  Smith,  and  then  proceeded  to  introduce  his 
townsmen. 

'  This,  Sir,  is  Deacon  Jones,  one  of  our  first  men,  and  a  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Reception,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.     Dr.  Davis,  Sir,  the  other  member.' 

The  Deacon  and  the  Doctor  grasped  my  hand  until  I  thought  they 
never  would  leave  ofi*  shaking  it.  Twice  did  the  Deacon  open  his 
mouth  as  in  act  to  speak  ;  twice  were  his  emotions  or  his  modesty  to 
much  for  him,  and  the  mouth  closed  again  without  utterance.    Mean- 
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while,  others  hehind  pressed  forward  to  be  introduced  and  shake  hands 
in  turn. 

*  'Sqtiire  Staples,  Sir,  a  great  friend  of  yours,  and  an  original  Jackson 
man  from  the  start ;  Mr.  Tompkins ;  our  clergyman,  Reverend  Mr. 
Peterson  ;  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  McGuire,  Judge  Jenkins,  (one  of 
our  first  men,  Sir,)  Captain  OTlynn,  of  the  Smithburgh  Guards  ;  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  —  a  —  (I  forget  your  name)  —  ah  !  Mr.  Slimkins,  a  highly- 
respected  draper  and  clothing  merchant  of  our  place.  Sir  —  not  one  of 
our  folks  politically,  but  we  shall  have  him  one  of  these  days,  yet ; ' 
(a  laugh  and  a  significant  nudge  from  Mr.  Slimkins  ;)  '  Mr.  Schnup- 
hausen,  one  of  our  adopted  citizens,  and  one  of  our  hardest  workers. 
Sir — true  as  steel  and  regular  as  election  comes  round  ;  Mr.  Hodges, 
Sir,  the  editor  of  the  Smithburgh  Weekly  Messenger,* 

'  My  only  r^et,  Sir,'  said  Ibis  latter  luminary,  a  lean,  cadaverous 
young  man,  with  a  strong  odor  of  Monongahela  whiskey,  '  is  that  I  had 
not  known  of  your  arrival  earlier,  that  I  might  have  announced  it  in 
an  extra  this  morning.' 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence,*'  began  I. 
f    '  Oh ! '  said  he,  interrupting, '  you  may  say  that.  Sir,  but  I  cannot 
soSer  so  important  an  event  to  pass  without  an  extra.     It  will  come 
oat  this  afternoon  ;  already  in  type ;  goes  to  press  at  one  o'clock.' 

*  Well,  I  declare,'  here  broke  in  General  Smith,  '  if  there  an't  the 
post-master  at  last.  Thought  it  was  about  time  you  was  getting  round. 
Here,  Sir,'  said  he,  taking  the  new-comer  by  the  arm  and  leadmg  him 
np  to  me,  '  here  is  a  genfieman  that  is  bound  to  stand  by  you  tlm)ugh 
thick  and  thin.     This  is  Mr.  Higginbotham,  our  postmaster.' 

Mr.  Higginbotham,  his  face  beaming  with  satisfaction,  grasped  me 
by  both  hands.  <  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  under  everlasting  obligations  to 
you.  It  will  never  be  forgotten,  I  assure  you.  And  if  work  for  the 
party  is  wanted,  I  am  the  man.' 

*  Higginbotham  always  was  sound  as  a  nut,'  remarked  the  General ; 
't  an't  likely  he'll  change  now  he 's  got  the  commission.' 

*  Are  you  on  your  way  to  Washington,  Sir  ?  '  here  interposed  Deacon 
Jones. 

*I!    Oh !  no,' said  I. 

'  Groing  up  to  Concord,  perhaps,  Sir  1 '  said  'Squire  Staples. 

I  also  disclaimed  this  imputation,  wondering  what  the  deuce  I  should 
be  going  to  either  place  for. 

•Saw  you  were  travelling  privately  like,  and  perhaps  wanted  to 
avoid  observation,  otherwise  we  should  have  got  up  a  celebration  for 
yoo.  Thought  you  'd  prefer  to  have  us  just  come  round  and  see  you 
quietly  in  this  way.' 

Q^eer  ideas  of  quiet  these  Smithburghers  have,  thought  I  to  my- 
self—  turning  a  town  topsy-turvy  out  of  a  regard  for  privacy ! 

'  Knowed  him  ! '  here  burst  out  an  energetic  little  man,  who  had 
been  conversing  sotto  voce  with  Dr.  Davis  at  my  lefl  elbow  ;  *  Knowed 
him !  I'd  a  knowed  him  any  where.  Why,  he  *8  just  the  picture  of 
himself  right  over  again,  that  is,  without  the  horse.' 

^  Your  Excellency  is  a  younger-looking  man  than  I  expected  to  see,' 
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said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peterson  ;  ^  your  onerous  duties  do  not  wear  upoa 
your  health,  I  trust  ?     They  must  be  oppressive.' 

'  Ah !  yes,'  said  Dr.  Davis,  whose  plump,  oily  appearance  testified 
that  he  took  but  little  of  his  own  medicine,  '  brain.  Sir,  brain,'  signifi 
cantly  tapping  the  spot  where  his  own  mental  apparatus  was  located. 

'  1  reckon  ti^ere  's  a  right  smart  deal  of  head-work  to  be  done  in  that 
sitooation  of  hisn,'  said  Mr.  Dobson,  an  honest,  farmer-like  looking 
man,  clad  in  sheep's  gray,  addressing  the  company  generally. 

'  Yes,  Sir ! '  *  That 's  a  fact ; '  and  •  Faix,  ye  may  say  that  same,' 
chimed  in  a  chorus  from  the  outsiders  of  the  circle. 

'  Would  you  have  any  objection,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Hodges,  dropping  hia 
voice  to  a  whisper,  '  to  indicate  which  way,  in  your  experienced  judg- 
ment, our  election  is  going  to  go  ?  ' 

'  Why  reaUy,'  replied  1,  *  living  as  I  do,  and  taking  so  little  part  in 
politics,  I ' 

'  I  understand,'  said  he,  nodding  and  interrupting ;  '  I  understand. 
Q^uite  right ;  in  your  exalted  position,  one  can't  be  too  cautious  of  what  he 
says.     You  are  quite  right.     I  beg  your  pardon  for  making  the  inquiry.' 

Here  a  dead  nlence  ensued  for  a  brief  time,  the  insiders  of  the  circle 
apparently  being  talked  out,  and  the  outsiders  too  much  awed  by  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  to  venture  any  remarks. 

'  I  wish  Lootenant  Eeed  was  here,'  at  length  observed  'Squire  Staples ; 
'  he  'd  a  been  delighted.  Probably  you  did  n't  know  him,  but  he  fought 
with  you  in  Mexico.  He 's  a  giant  of  a  fellow,  six  feet  two,  and  a  per- 
fect dare-devil.' 

It  struck  me  that,  although  I  had  never  been  in  Mexico,  yet,  if  this 
belligerent  lieutenant  entertained  the  impression  that  he  had  fought 
with  me  there,  he  might  possibly  want  to  fight  with  me  again  in 
Smithburgh.     So  I  mentally  hoped  he  would  not  return  before  1  left. 

'  May  I  beg  the  honor  of  just  one  moment's  private  conversation,'  en- 
treated a  shabby-genteel  personage,  drawing  me  aside  by  the  coat- 
button.  '  I  am  an  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  ;  but  business  is  poor 
here.  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  have  always  worked 
hard  for  the  party,  and  never  dreamed  of  asking  any  thing.  Any  body 
will  tell  you  so.  But  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was,  whether,  if  I 
come  down  your  way,  there  would  be  any  chance  of  my  getting  an 
office  1  I  would  n't  think  of  such  a  thing  if  it  was  n't  for  my  straitened 
circumstances.  There  really  don't  seem  to  be  nothing  for  me  to  do  up 
here.' 

Ah !  thought  I,  he  is  thinking  of  going  to  New-York  to  practice,  and 
wants  to  know  about  renting  an  office  there.  So  I  told  him :  '  Certainly, 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  one,  though  it  was  rather  late  in 
the  season.' 

'Yes,  I  know  that,' said  he;  '  I  ought  to  have  been  on  hand  at  the 
fourth  of  March.  But  you  really  tUnk  I  could  do  something  in  that 
way  ?     And  about  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  ?  ' 

1  told  him  there  was  a  great  difierence  in  the  rents,  that  they  ranged 
finom  fifty  dollars  up  to  five  hundred,  and  even  eight  hundred,  or  nine 
hundred  dollars. 
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<  Tes,  80  I  supposed,  by  what  I  Been  about  'em  in  the  blue  book.  One 
of  them  eight  hundred  dollar  ones  would  be  just  the  thing  for  me.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  would 
do  business  enough  to  warrant  him  in  renting  an  eight  hundred  dollar 
office.  But  before  the  colloquy  proceeded  further,  it  was  broken  off  by 
the  landlord's  bringing  the  information  that  it  only  wanted  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  time  for  the  down-train,  and  that '  they  were  waiting  so 
escort  me  to  the  cars.' 

Having  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Smithburgh  was  one 
▼ast  asylum  and  all  its  population  lunatics,  I  submitted  resignedly  to 
the  programme  that  appeared  to  be  mariced  out  for  me.  I  w^ked  out, 
the  crowd  within  respectfully  following,  and  the  crowd  without  cheer- 
ing vociferously  as  I  made  my  appearance. 

Captain  O'Flynn's  Smithburgh  Guards  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  be- 
fore ^he  door,  in  their  gorgeous  uniform  of  yellow  coats  with  green  fac- 
ings, and  blue  pantaloons  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  side,  and  were 
standing  in  obedience  to  the  order,  *  Present  arms ! '  They  wheeled 
into  marching  order ;  the  drum  and  fife  struck  up  *  Hail  Columbia,' 
General  Smith  took  me  by  the  arm;  the  other  two  committee-men 
divided  between  them  the  honor  of  carrying  my  carpet-bag ;  the  citizens 
paired  ofi'by  twos  behind  us,  and  away  we  marched  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, a  crowd  lining  the  side-walks,  '  the  ladies '  thronging  the  win- 
dows and  waving  white  handkerchief ;  the  crowd  cheering ;  the  dogs 
barking ;  the  little  boys  with  sticks  and  paper  caps  marching  alongside, 
and  General  Smith,  all  the  way,  pouring  into  my  ears  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  the  town  for  the  visit,  the  equally  deep  regiet  that  they  had 
not  had  time  to  get  up  a  more  befitting  '  celebration,'  and  urgent  en- 
treaties that  I  would  repeat  the  visit '  when  Congress  adjourned.' 

Arrived  at  the  cars  just  in  season,  I  parted  from  my  hospitable 
friends  on  the  platform,  with  more  hand-shakings,  and  a  whispered  en- 
treaty of '  Do  n't  forget  the  office,'  from  my  shabby-genteel  friend ;  and 
as  the  train  moved  ofi]  nine  stentorian  cheers  from  the  assembled  gather- 
ing actually  drowned  the  locomotive's  whistle. 

I  had  become  so  used  to  adulation  and  admiration  by  my  morning's 
experience,  that  I  half-expected  to  be  greeted  with  similar  demonstra- 
tions aboard  the  train  ;  and  half  wondered  whether  the  city  bells  would 
strike  up  a  peal  of  welcome  in  honor  of  my  return,  and  whether  I  should 
find  the  Common  Council  and  General  Sandford  with  the  first  Brigade 
of  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  waiting  at  the  d6p6t  to  escort  me  to  the  City  Hall. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  transpired,  however.  Nobody  took  any  particular 
notice  of  me,  either  on  the  train  or  when  I  got  off*  of  it.  I  had  quite 
sank  into  my  original  insignificance. 

I  walked  home  to  my  lodgings  without  exciting  any  attention  in  the 
streets.  Eeaching  there,  I  pulled  ofi'my  new  boots,  which  had  proved 
rather  tight,  and  sat  down  in  easy  slippers  to  rest  and  cogitate  upon  my 
nngular  adventures. 

Some  writing  on  the  inside  of  the  lining  of  one  of  the  boots  attracted 
my  notice.  I  took  it  up  and  read,  in  a  laige  round  hand,  *  Franklin 
Fierce,' 

The  mystery  was  explained  !    In  hastily  purchasing  ready-made 
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boots,  I  had  bought  a  pair  made  for  the  President  When  I  set  them 
out  over  night  to  be  blacked  at  the  '  Smithburgh  Hotel,'  the  waiter  had 
read  the  name,  and  oommunicated  the  important  secret  to  the  landlord, 
from  whom  it  had  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  town.  I  had  been 
passing  with  the  Smithburghers  for  President  Pierce  ! 

I  have  not  ventured  to  show  myself  in  Smithburgh  since.  I  hare 
never  heard  of  General  Pierce's  going  there  either,  so  I  suppose  they  are 
not  undeceived  to  this  day. 

P.S. :  If  you  print  this  story  in  the  Kniokeebockeb,  don't  let  any 
copies  of  it  go  to  Smithburgh. 


IN  THB  FOREST. 

Ws  lie  beneath  the  forest  shade, 
Whose  sonny  tremors  dapple  us : 

She  is  a  proud-eyed  Qrecian  maid, 
And  I  am  Sabdanafalus  ; 

A  king  uncrowned,  whose  sole  allegianoe 

Obtains  in  dosky  forost-regiona 

How  cool  and  liquid  seems  the  sky  I 
How  blue  and  still  the  ditance  is  1 

White  fleets  of  cloud  at  anchor  lie, 
And  mute  are  all  existences; 

Save  here  and  there  a  bird  that  launches 

A  shaft  of  song  among  the  branchea 

Within  this  alien  realm  of  shade, 

We  keep  a  sylvan  passover : 
We  happy  twain ;  a  wayward  maid, 

A  careless,  gay  philosopher : 
But  unto  me  she  seems  a  Vbkus, 
And  Paphian  grasses  nod  between  ua 

Her  drooping  eyelids  half-conceal 
A  vague,  uncertain  mjBteiy ; 

Her  tender  glances  half-reveal 
A  sadf  impassioned  histoiy ; 

A  tale  of  hopes  and  fears  unspoken, 

Of  thoughts  that  die  and  leave  no  token. 

'  Oh  1  braid  a  wreath  of  budding  sprays, 

And  crown  me  queen  I  *  the  maiden  says  : 
*  Queen  of  the  shadowy  woodland  ways, 

And  wandering  winds  whose  cadences 
Are  unto  thee  that  tale  repeating 
Which  I  must  perish  while  secreting  I ' 

I  wove  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  buds. 
And  blooms  with  golden  chalices, 

And  crowned  her  queen  of  summer  woods, 
And  dreamy  forest-palaces ; 

Queen  of  that  realm  whose  ancient  story 

Makes  life  a  splendor,  death  a  glory. 
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MAT  DRBAHS. 

BxNXATH  the  new-leaved  maple  trees  that  drop 

Their  golfs  of  shadow  on  the  wann,  deep  grass, 
In  dreamy  sort  I  lie,  while  down  the  slope 
With  idle  face  the  cloud-shades  pass, 
And  flitting  o*er  the  stream, 
Drill  up  the  mountain  wall  that  zones  the  yale^ 
And  yanish  like  the  memory  of  a  dream 
When  night  grows  pale. 

The  incense  from  white-tented  fields  of  bloom 

Makes  it  an  ecstasy  to  lie  and  breathe 
The  cool  airs  from  the  forest's  emerald  gloom, 
Where  wine-dark  runnels  with  gray  mosses  wreathe, 
And  sombre  pines  complain. 
A  soft  and  wooing  touch  is  in  the  air, 
A  touch  like  lovers'  lips  that  dose  with  vain, 
Impassioned  prayer. 

On  kindling  hills  and  slumbrous  mountain*  sides 

The  air  melts  to  an  amethystine  sea, 
Folding  each  piny  crag  and  scar  in  tides 
Of  hazy,  dreamy  unreality.  ^ 

Ancient,  vast^  and  solemn, 
Hie  smoky  peaks  loom  on  the  sky  a&r, 
As  when  on  Arctio  seas  an  ice-berg*s  volume 
Hides  Hesper's  star. 

Thoughts  of  the  loved  and  lost :  scenes  that  were  dear, 

Because  in  other  eyes  their  beauty  shone ; 
Fair  ghosts  of  hopes  and  pleasures  reappear, 

And  glow  with  saddened  splendor  hot  their  own. 
Thus  in  the  plamtive  shell 
The  ripple's  whisper  and  the  tempest's  roar 
Of  its  remembered  shore,  or  sink  or  swell 
For  evermore. 

Far-wandering  winds  and  melancholy  seas^ 

The  wash  of  surges  on  a  desert  isle : 
White  rafts  of  doud,  like  anchored  argosies, 
Green  eastern  wolds  that  in  the  sun-set  smiles: 
Such  visions  fade  and  come 
In  shadowy  glimpses  of  those  old  abodes 
When  Progress,  primal  curse  of  earth,  was  dumb, 
And  men  were  gods. 

Tliese  daisied  meadows  piping  shepherds  dance, 

Rude  altars  smoke  upon  the  windy  lawns, 
Misshapen  Satyrs  peer  from  woodland  haunts, 
The  forests  echo  to  the  laugh  of  fawns, 
And  everlasting  Pak, 
His  curled  horns  prankt  with  wreaths  of  varied  blooms, 
His  andent  sway  o'er  nature,  brute,  and  man 
Agaui  resumes. 

The  green-haired  Nerdds  pour  their  foaming  urn 
In  yonder  willow-girdled  chasm,  where 

The  noisy  wUd  bee  blows  his  breezy  horn 
And  leafy  murmurs  lull  the  sleepy  air : 
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The  idle  waves  ensue, 
A  stream  of  wrinkled  silver  to  the  main, 
Like  some  rare  dream  of  song  that  wandeia  tbrongh 

A  poet's  brain. 

The  round  earth  is  a  mightj  ocnser,  swung 
By  hands  sublime  before  the  starry  choir : 
Its  rhythmic  hynm  by  rolling  worlds  is  sung, 
Its  incense  drifts  ftx)m  fields  of  floweiy  fire, 
Being's  exhaustless  source  I 
Each  May  that  stirs  th'  insensate  clod  to  tell 
Of  coming  bud  and  fruit,  in  man  restores 
Life's  mirade. 


BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  ART  IN  NEW-YORK. 

John  Bull,  in  tlie  plenitude  of  his  good  nature — but  we  must  digress 
thus  early  from  our  subject,  after  the  fashion  of  the  veritable  history  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  to  defend  this  expression,  lest  some  one  of  our  down- 
right Yankee  brethren,  with  his  prejudices  refreshed  by  a  glance  from 
his  window  at  his  pet  granite  obelisk,  should  take  us  to  task  for  advanc- 
ing such  heresy  as  that  John  Bull  is  ever  good-natured.  Now,  albeit 
that  our  male  parent  (we  take  him  to  be  the  husband  of  our  mother 
country)  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  grumpy  and  somewhat 
belligerent  old  codger,  yet  we  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  an  occa- 
sionsd  amiable  low,  when  we  see  him  caring  for  the  amusement  of  his 
herd  by  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  and  Manchester  Exhibition,  even 
while  all  Europe  is  shaidng  red  flags  at  him  across  the  Channel,  and 
black  ban-dogs  are  worrying  his  fair  cows  and  tender  calves  in  the  far- 
ofl*  pasture-field  of  India. 

John  Bull,  then,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  good  nature,  has  not  even 
forgotten  his  prodigal  oflspring  in  these  troublous  times,  but  has  sent 
over  for  our  admiration  and  instruction,  an  Exhibition  of  British  Art, 
with  a  royal  good  fellow  of  a  British  custodian  to  aid  our  weak  per- 
ceptions m  ti^e  discovery  of  its  beauties.  Let  no  captious  grumbler 
whisper  in  our  ear,  that  may  be,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  trading  speculation 
of  some  London  print-seller,  who  did  not  go  to  see  Church's  Niagara, 
and  never  heard  of  Cropsey  or  Kensett,  but  believed  that  *  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  know  what  pictures  are,  and  will  buy  any  thing  that  has  a 
name  to  it'  Did  he,  too  —  good,  honest  advocate  of  the  French  Al- 
liance —  promote  the  sending  of  a  more  showy  representative  congress 
of  Gallic  painters,  and  calling  it  '  The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by 
Modem  Artists  of  the  French  School,'  forward  the  interest  of  each 
sales-room  by  generous  rivalry !  Out  upon  such  damnable  heresy,  and 
let  us  learn  gratefully  our  first  lessons  in  the  appreciation  of  high  art, 
without  making  faces  at  our  kind  preceptor.  Let  us  premise  that  we 
have  never  been  to  <  the  other  side,'  and  knowing  only  Ruskin,  the  '  Art 
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Magazine,'  and  kindred  publications,  let  us  enter  humbly  upon  the  task 
of  discoverinfi  first  in  the  British  Exhibition,  the  beauties  of  art,  in  the 
works  of  painters  whose  talents  are  therein  exalted.  Hermes  !  Thot ! 
or  by  whatsoever  name  thou  art  called,  tutelar  divinity  of  artists, 
forefend  that  we  should  discover,  within  this  thy  shrine,  the  Bathos  of 
Art! 

Our  unaccustomed  eyes  are  first  attracted  to  strange,  bright-colored 
pictures,  vividly  distinct  in  all  their  details,  of  impossible  boys  and  un- 
earthly infants,  with  grass  of  brightest  green,  running  up  into  where  we 
look  for  the  sky ;  we  do  not  like  to  exhibit  our  ignorance  before  the 
Briton,  so  we  appeal  privatelv  to  our  countryman,  quondam  editor  of 
the '  Crayon'  who  has  lent  his  taste  and  judgment  to  aid  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  galleries  and  hanging  of  the  pictures.  These  are  works  of 
the  new  school  of  Pre-KaphaeUte  painters,  We  approach  the  represen- 
tation of  a  yellow-haired  boy,  whom,  at  first  sight,  we  judge  to  have 
lain  so  long  upon  his  mother's  grave,  that  his  wlute-duck  sailor-trowseis 
have  become  mildewed,  but  the  improbability  of  this  theory  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  these  gray  spots  are  the  shade  of  a  tree,  which,  as 
it  does  not  appear,  we  receive  on  faith.  In  the  back-ground  (if  the 
remembrance  of  there  being  no  perspective  taught  in  this  school  had 
not  flashed  upon  us,  we  should  have  thought  it  up  a  grassy  hill)  a  lamb 
hidden  from  its  mother  by  an  intervening  tomb-stone,  is  intended  as  an 
allegorical  coadjutant  to  the  main  subject,  the  presence  of  which  is  one 
of  the  technical  characteristics  of  this  school ;  but  so  awkward  is  the 
whole  composition,  an  otherwise  pure  and  touching  sentiment  is  spoiled 
by  the  bad  company  it  has  got  into.  Finally  we  turn  away  with  fixed 
determination,  in  our  secret  mind,  to  gyrate  our  small  brother  in  order 
to  discover  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  most  flexile  of  mortals  to  as- 
same  the  position  of  that  boy  upon  the  grass. 

• quam  guam  riderUem  diotre  verum 

Quid  vetatS 

This  is  not  Art ;  neither  do  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  fair  exponent  of 
that  school  of  art,  which,  still  new  to  our  times,  has  called  itself  by  the 
mifortunate  and  undescriptive  name  of  Pre-Raphaelite.  We  are  fully 
mindful  that  the  school  is  an  infant  one,  yet  in  its  primary  department, 
bat  we  submit  that  too  many  square  feet  of  daubed  canvas  (of  which 
the  picture  we  have  first  come  upon  is  no  unfair  sample)  go  to  prove, 
that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  its  teachings  are  misunderstood  by  many 
professing  to  call  themselves  by  its  name,  who  are  bringing  it  into  dis- 
repute, if  not  into  ridicule,  by  their  false  representations.  If  we  rightly 
understand  the  animus  of  its  founders,  its  Pre-Raphaelism  consists  not 
in  an  assumed  unlearning  of  all  that 'art  has  gained  since  the  days  of 
Raphael,  in  absence  of  perspective,  in  glaring  tapestry  coloring,  or  in  a 
mock  religious  sentimentality.  The  all-pervading  spirit  which  gives  it 
life  are  those  elements  of  ideal  beauty,  which  Ruskin  has,  with  quaint 
force,  named  the  Lamp  of  Truth  and  the  Lamp  of  Religion.  Much  maud- 
lin talk  there  has  been  of  Earnestness  and  Earnest  men,  but  there  is  be- 
hind, or  shall  we  not  rather  say  above,  all  this,  elevated  upon  a  height 
fn»n  which  the  unreal  has  fallen,  a  genuine  love,  inborn  with  every 
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noble  heart,  that  craves  for  that  truth  and  energy  of  purpose  which  con- 
stitute real  earnestness  ?  Herein,  therefore,  we  find*  the  power,  afler 
which  this  school  of  painting  is  now  half-blindly  groping .•  Seeking  no 
aid  from  melo-dramatic  contrasts  of  light  and  coloring,  it  needs  not  to 
rob  itself  of  all  that  Art  has  learned ;  it  may  be  all  truth,  and  yet 
have  breadth,  and  depth,  and  efiective  force  of  composition ;  fore- 
ground and  back-ground  need  not  to  be  rolled  out  flat,  like  the  pie-man's 
crust,  and  plastered,  thus  distorted,  on  the  canvas ;  your  crag,  two 
miles  away,  needs  not  to  topple  over  the  heads  of  sheep  here  at  our  Jeet, 
that  the  artist  may  prove  himself  too  much  in  earnest  with  his  main 
design  for  any  care  of  such  trivial  considerations  as  distance,  relative 
distinctness,  or  real  appearance  to  the  eye. 

The  marked  feature  of  the  paintings  of  this  school,  as  they  strike  the 
mere  casual  observer,  is  the  Hnish  which  is  given  to  all  Uie  details, 
even  to  those  of  the  most  trivial  importance ;  every  leaf  and  every 
blade  of  grass  seems  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  study,  and  in 
an  extended  landscape  the  efiect  is  displeasing  and  fabe.  The  eye  in 
looking,  rests  but  upon  few  objects,  and  these  the  ones  to  which  it  is  at- 
tracted by  some  exciting  cause ;  so  in  painting,  the  objects,  which  give 
the  name  and  character  to  what  is  painted,  have  a  distinctness  to  which 
all  their  surroundings  must  be  subordinate.  Thus  in  portraits,  the 
most  pleasing  finish,  more  common  in  crayon  drawings  than  in  paint- 
ing, is  that  which  makes  the  head  a  finished  study,  but  leaves  the  figure 
a  mere  blur  of  hasty  pencil-strokes.  Where  but  few  objects  are  repre- 
sented, and  no  great  extent  of  surface  painted,  we  are  not  aflected  by 
this  glare.  'Middlemas'  Interview  with  his  Unknown  Parents/  by 
Windus,  would  not  be  immediately  detected  as  belonging  to  this  school ; 
but  three  figures  are  introduced,  and,  as  the  interest  centres  naturally 
in  them,  the  elaborate  finish  does  not  so  stare  us  in  the  face.  The  same 
efiect  of  unity  subduing  this  too  great  distinctness  is  observable  in 
'  Ophelia,'  and  *  April  Love,'  by  Arther  Hughes,  the  painter  of  what 
we  have  already  described  as  the  '  Mildewed  Boy,'  a  name  which  has 
universally  supplanted  that  of  the  Catalogue,  *  Home  from  Sea ;  The 
Mother's  Grave ; '  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  *  A  Finished  Sketch,' 
by  the  same  artist,  of  a  fearsome  maiden,  who  is  braiding  long  strands 
of  yellow  tow,  no  doubt  a  wig,  lor  no  such  hair  ever  grew  on  human 
head. 

Happily  for  the  reputation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brethren,  there  is  in 
the  collection  a  smaU  copy  of  Holman  Hunt's  noble  and  now  world- 
renowned  painting,  *  The  Light  of  the  World.'  We  cannot  convey  any 
idea  of  its  beauty  by  mere  description.  The  design  is  simple  and 
quaint ;  the  Saviour  is  standing  at  a  door,  strong  barred,  and  grown 
over  with  ivy,  thorns,  and  worthlcBS  weeds  ;  He  has  just  knocked,  and, 
with  anxious  face  and  half-bowed  head,  listens  for  the  soul's  reply  ;  the 
time  is  evening,  and  the  pale-green  shimmer  of  an  English  moon-lit 
night  but  half  reveals  the  objects  in  the  back-ground,  while  the  Sav- 
iour's figure  and  the  door  are  brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  gleam 
of  the  lantern  which  He  carries,  hung  by  a  chain  from  His  leil  hand. 
Christ  is  represented  with  the  golden  crown  and  royal  jewelled  roln*  of 
His  exalted  state  ;  but  we  cannot  better  embody  both  the  details  of  the 
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picture  and  its  religious  sentiment  than  by  copying  from  a  letter  of 
Buskin,  in  which  he  gives  his  conception  of  its  meaning  : 

*  •  •  •  I  speak  of  the  picture  called  *  The  Light  of  the  World, 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Standing  by  it  yesterday  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  I  watched  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  passers-by.  Few 
stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  those  who  did,  almost  invariably,  with  some 
contemptuous  expression,  founded  on  what  appeared  to  them  the  ab- 
soidity  of  representing  the  Saviour  with  a  lantern  in  His  hand.  Now 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  it  must  at  least  have  taken  much  time,  and  there- 
fore it  may  not  unwarrantably  be  presumed  that  conceptions,  which  are 
to  be  so  laboriously  realized,  are  not  adopted  in  the  first  instance  with- 
out some  reflection.  So  that  the  spectator  may  surely  question  with 
himself  whether  the  objections  which  now  strike  every  one  in  a  moment 
might  not  possibly  have  occurred  to  the  painter  himself,  either  during 
the  time  devoted  to  the  design  of  the  picture,  or  the  months  of  labor  re- 
quired for  its  execution  ;  and  whether,  there&re,  there  may  not  be  some 
reason  for  his  persistence  in  such  an  idea,  not  discoverable  at  the  first 
glance. 

.  *  Mr.  Hunt  has  never  explained  his  work  to  me ;  I  give  what  appears 
to  me  its  palpable  interpretation. 

'  The  legend  -beneath  it  is  the  beautiful  verse :  '  Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  Mt  voice,  and  open  the  door,  1 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me.'  (Rev. 
3:  20.)  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  door  of  the  Human 
Soul :  it  is  fast  barred  ;  its  bars  and  nails  are  rusty  ;  it  is  knitted  and 
bound  to  its  stanchions  by  creeping  tendrils  of  ivy,  showing  that  it  has 
never  been  opened.  A  bat  hovers  about  it ;  the  threshold  is  overgrown 
with  brambles,  nettles,  and  fruitless  com  —  the  wild  grass  'whereof 
the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom.' 
Christ  approaches  it  in  the  night-time  —  Christ,  in  His  everlasting 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  He  wears  the  white  robe,  repre- 
senting the  power  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  ;  the  jewelled  robe  and 
breastrplate,  representing  the  sacerdotal  investiture ;  the  royal  crown 
of  gold,  inwoven  with  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  not  dead  thorns,  but  now 
bearing  soft  leaves,*  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

*  Now  when  Christ  enters  any  human  sourHE  bears  with  Him  a  two- 
fold light.  First,  the  light  of  conscience ;  its  fire  is  red  and  fierce ; 
it  falls  only  on  the  closed  door,  on  the  weeds  which  encumber  it,  and 
on  an  apple  shaken  from  one  of  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  thus  mark- 
ing that  the  entire  awakening  of  the  conscience  is  not  merely  to  com- 
mitted but  to  hereditary  guilt. 

'  This  light  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  wrapped  about  the  wrist  of  the 
figure,  showing  that  the  light  which  reveals  sin  appears  to  the  sinner 
also  to  chain  the  hand  of  Christ. 

'  The  light  which  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  figure,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  of  the  hope  of  salvation  ;  it  springs  from  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and,  though  itself  sad,  subdued,  and  full  of  softness,  is  yet  so 
powerful  that  it  entirely  melts  into  the  glow  of  it  the  forms  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs,  which  it  crosses,  showing  that  every  earthly  object  must 
be  hidden  by  this  light,  where  its  sphere  extends. 
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'  I  believe  there  axe  very  few  persons  on  whom  the  picture,  thus  justly 
understood,  will  not  produce  a  deep  impression.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  one  of  the  Tory  noblest  works  of  sacred  art  ever  produced  in 
this  or  any  other  age. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  that  works  of  art  ought  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  interpretation  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  see  pictures  painted  without  any  purpose  or  intention 
whatsoever,  that  the  unexpected  existence  of  meaning  in  a  work  of  art 
may  very  naturally  at  first  appear  to  us  an  unkind  demand  on  the 
spectator's  understanding.  But  in  a  iew  years  more,  I  hope  the  English 
public  may  be  convinced  of  the  simple  truth,  that  neither  a  great  fact, 
nor  a  great  man,  nor  a  great  poem,  nor  a  great  picture,  nor  any  other 
great  thing,  can  be  fathomed  to  the  very  bottom  in  a  moment  of  time  ; 
and  that  no  high  enjoyment,  either  in  picture-seeing,  or  any  other  occu- 
pation, is  consistent  with  a  total  lethargy  of  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing. 

'  As  far  as  regards  the  technical  qualities  of  Mr.  Hunt's  painting,  I 
would  only  ask  the  spectator  to  observe  this  di^rence  between  true 
Pre-Raphaelite  work,  and  its  imitations.  The  true  toork  represents 
all  objects  exactly  as  they  umild  appear  in  nature  in  the  position^  and 
at  the  distance^  which  the  arrangement  of  the  picture  supposes.  The 
false  iDork  represents  them  toith  all  their  details,  as  if  seen  through 
a  microscope.  Examine  closely  the  iv^  on  the  door  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
picture,  and  there  will  not  be  found  in  it  a  single  clear  outline.  All 
is  the  most  exquisite  mystery  of  color ;  becoming  reality  at  its  due 
distance.  In  like  manner,  examine  the  small  gems  on  the  robe  of  the 
figure.  Not  one  will  be  made  out  in  form,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
all  those  minute  points  of  green  color,  but  it  has  two  or  three  distinctly 
varied  shades  of  green  in  it,  giving  it  mysterious  value  and  lustre.' 

That  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  was 
never  perhaps  more  practically  illustrated  than  when  that  step  carried 
us  from  this  glorious  work  of  true  art,  to  Miss  LiddaFs '  Clerk  Saunders 
and  May  Margaret.'  '  Sketch  for  a  Picture '  ?  We  hope,  for  the  fair 
artist's  sake,  that  she  does  not  call  it,  like  Hughes'  Rosamond,  a  <  fin- 
ished '  sketch.  If  this  be  not  the  Bathos  of  Art,  where  shall  we  seek  it  ? 
We  would  fain  describe  this  efibrt  of  Pre-RaphaelisiA  run  mad,  but,  like 
the  notorious  swearer  when  the  freshet  carried  away  his  mills,  we  are 
'  not  equal  to  the  occasion.' 

In  another  painting,  *  King  Lear,'  by  Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown,  we  find, 
in  strange  medley,  faults  of  the  artist,  and  faults  of  his  school,  min- 
gled with  high  merit  of  both.  The  figure  of  Lear,  and  the  face  of  the 
Fool,  are  above  all  praise  ;  but  Cordelia,  in  the  efibrt  of  the  artist  to 
make  her  true  to  her  ancient  Briton  character,  is  a  Billingsgate  fish- 
wife gone  into  high  tragedy  on  the  boards  of  a  provincial  theatre.  Wo 
are  pleased,  too,  with  the  bright  sunshiny  landscape,  looked  out  upon 
through  an  open  window,  but  it  did  not  need  to  be  made  tumbling  in 
at  the  window  to  give  it  grater  truth.  Why  will  not  these  soldiers  of 
a  new  crusade  in  art,  learn  wherein  their  power  lies  ?  But  one  more 
long  look  at  Hunt's  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  (also  a  small  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal,) and  we  have  done  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
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Although  tfa^ir  pictnies  are  not  in  greater  number,  or,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  greater  merit,  than  the  productions  of  other  British  artists, 
whose  names,  if  not  their  talents,  are  here  represented,  yet  in  them 
centres  most  of  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition.  Their  style  is  new, 
quaint,  and  attractive  ;  and,  if  they  are  no  fairer  samples  of  what  this 
school  has  done,  than  are  the  other  pictures  of  the  present  state  of 
British  art,  even  in  its  infancy  the  school  is  stalwart 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  works  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelites,  we  turn  next 
to  fiye  water-color  sketches  of  Turner's,  and,  after  finding  the  proper 
focus  of  vision,  (a  matter  of  some  little  study,)  we  sit  quietly  down,  in 
a  chair  we  always  find  opposite  to  them,  for  a  season  of  enjoyment 
withoot  alloy.  We  already  know  something  of  Turner  ;  a  few  of  his 
paintings,  though  not  the  best,  have,  before  this,  found  their  way  across 
the  water,  and  the  Art  Magazine,  and  many  well-executed  line-engrav- 
ings, have  given  us  a  foretaste  of  his  power. 

The  sketches  in  the  Exhibition  were  carefully  chosen  to  teach  rather 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  than  the  height  of  majesty  to  which  his 
finest  i¥orks  have  soared. 

We  borrow  the  quaint  fancy  of  a  brother  artist,  likewise  a  poet,  who 
classed  them  thus :  '  These  two  are  like  a  simple  melody  in  music  ; 
these  are  a  harmony ;  and  this  bewildering,  half-finished  looking  sketch, 
is  an  orchestral  symphonv  not  yet  completed.'  The  first  pair,  '  Coast 
Scene,'  and  *  The  Jetty,  are  specimens  of  Turner's  early  drawing ; 
the  others,  of  later  works  ;  but  none  are  finished  paintings.  The  '  Swiss 
Yalley/  especially,  has  a  strange,  misty  character,  with  half-drawn 
figures  peeping  out  from  a  dun  haze.  We  rise  from  the  contemplation 
with  an  unsatisfied  craving,  and  come  back  again  to  gaze,  and  gaze 
again,  into  that  dim  but  grateful  mysticism.  Had  all  the  Exhibition 
been  thus  collected  ;  had  the  living  artists  been  but  enabled  to  select 
from  their  own  works,  and  thus  have  done  themselves  the  justice  that 
has  been  granted  to  the  dead,  the  critic's  occupation  had  been  almost 
all  praise. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, a  very  thankleffl  task,  but  simply  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  as  a. 
whole,  in  respect  of  its  being  a  representative  of  modern  British  art. 
We  know  the  difficulties  under  which  the  collectors  must  have  labored*, 
even  supposing  them  to  have  been  earnest  in  their  purpose  of  giving  us 
a  fair  representation  ;  which  is  but  half  the  truth.  The  finest  works 
of  the  artists  are  in  the  possession  of  British  owners,  who  would  not  risk 
their  transportation,  or,  even  if  this  risk  were  trifling,  do  not  care  enough 
for  teaching  the  half-savage  Yankees  how  to  appreciate  the  nobility  of 
art  But  viewing  it  as  it  is,  we  were  half-tempted  to  yield  a  regretful  ao^ 
quiescence  to  the  remark  of  one  of  our  own  artists,  that,  if  these  men  can 
paint  so  badly,  they  cannot  be  so  great  as  British  acclamation  has  en- 
throned them.  Jove  nods  at  times,  however,  and  the  misfortime'  of  tiiie 
Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is,  that  it  has  caught  him  just  on  the  nod. 

We  had  heard  much,  for  instance,  of  Noel  Paton,  as  among  the  first 
of  living  Scottish  artists ;  but  there  never  has  been  so  much  as  an  en- 
graving of  any  of  his  paintings  in  this  country,  and  the  only  approach 
to  a  Representation  of  his  work,  which  we  have  seen,  was  a  photograph 
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taken  from  his  last  painting  of  '  Home/  in  the  posfiesaion  of  our  friend 

McG ,  over  whose  return  to  his  own  land,  and  the  cause  of  it,  we 

must  here  record  our  sorrow.  We  sought  out,  therefore,  with  some 
eagerness,  the  only  one  of  his  paintings  in  this  collection,  which  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  in  the  catalogue  hy  three  verses  fix)m  Coleridge's 
'  Genevieve;'  appended  to  the  name.  We  started  hack  in  positive  hor- 
ror. The  suhject  was  trivial  —  the  color  bad — the  figures  ungrace- 
ful and  unnatural.  If  that  is  Coleridge's '  Genevieve,'  toe  we  would  not 
have  gone  out  on  such  a  dreary-looking  night  to  meet  her  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  —  but  then,  we  are  an  old  bachelor.  The  picture  is  an 
outrage  upon  Baton's  reputation,  and  he  should  have  burned  it  before 
he  ever  permitted  it  to  come  over  here  as  a  sample  of  his  style  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  water-color  galleries  are  by  far  the  most  complete  in  their  rep- 
resentative  character  ;  but  few  great  names  are  wanting,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  good  ;  in  the  department  of  oils,  however,  we  miss  some  of 
the  most  noted  of  British  artists,  and  others  have  their  genius  so  feebly 
shadowed  forth,  that  they  had  been  gainers  by  their  absence.  We  have 
enough  of  bad  pictures  in  our  native  exhibitions,  without  requiring  to 
import  suoh  wastes  of  paint  and  canvas  as  Burton's  *  London  Magda- 
len,' or  Fred  Lieighton's  ''Bx)meo  and  Juliet.'  The  absence  of  any  of 
Millais'  paintings  is,  we  believe,  shortly  to  be  atoned  for,  as  two  of  his 
pictures  are  engaged  to  be  sent  over  as  soon  as  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition is  packed  up  and  distributed. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  collection,  without  stopping  for  a 
moment  before  a  simple,  life-like  picture,  by  F.  B.  Barwell,  called 
'  The  London  Gazette,  1854  :  Bad  News  from  Sebastopol.'  It  has  all 
the  distinctness  of  detail,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  Fre-Raphaelites, 
but  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  we  hardly  know  why;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  earnestness  and  purpose  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  and  the  same  qualities  in  other  artists. 

The  figures  are  of  two  women  in  the  lower  class  of  life  —  house- 
servants  or  wash-women,  as  the  ironing-table  stands  in  the  back- 
ground. One  of  them  has  just  read,  in  the  Gazette,  the  death  of  her 
husband  or  lover,  and,  still  clutching  the  paper,  has  thrown  herself 
upon  the  floor,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  lap  of  her  companion.  The 
whole  figure  expresses  an  agony  too  deep  for  words,  or  tears,  or  even 
motion.  The  face  of  the  other  is  a  master-piece.  It  is  a  hard  face, 
hardened  by  care,  and  poverty,  and  toil,  and  its  own  heart's  bitterness, 
but  this  natural  rigidity  has  melted  into  such  an  earnestness  of  hope- 
less, helpless  pity,  as  oidy  he  can  appreciate  who  has  seen  his  friend 
crushed  down  by  such  a  weight  of  misery  as  no  words  of  sympathy  can 
reach. 

To  the  attractions  of  this  Exhibition  has  lately  been  added  Miss  Hos- 
mer's '  Beatrice  Cenci,'  which,  although  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  discussion  of  British  art,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  ;  but,  as  it 
has  already  been  exhibited  in  Boston,  and,  both  there  and  hero,  fully 
discussed  in  its  proper  character  as  a  work  of  American  art,  the  mere 
mention  of  its  presence  will  suffice  to  recaU  the  enjoyment  of  its  beau- 
ties, and  the  criticism  of  its  defects.  * 
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Tom  we  now  our  steps  to  the  French  Exhibition — a  name  more 
descriptive  than  that  of  its  advertisement ;  for  although,  as  we  have 
previously  hinted,  it  is  the  ofispring  of  a  Londoner's  Yankee  notion,  not 
only  are  the  pictures,  but  the  appointments  of  the  gallery,  and  even  the 
catalogue,  decidedly  French.  In  the  catalogue,  a&r  the  names  of  the 
artists,  their  receipts  of  various  medals,  cordons,  etc.,  are  emblazoned 
with  a  care  and  pertinacity  so  intensely  French  as  to  be  almost  Span- 
ish. The  frames  of  the  pictures  are  all  of  the  brightest  and  most  elab- 
orate gilt ;  many  of  the  oil  paintings  (there  are  but  three  water-colors) 
are  glazed  ;  and  upon  the  tables  we  nnd,  strange  objects  in  an  art  gal- 
lery, magnifying  lenses,  for  the  examination  of  paintings  of  the  Meis- 
Bonier  school,  but  which  are  used  indiscriminately  by  the  well-meaning 
spectators. 

We  note  also  the  presence  of  two  large  mirrors ;  not  cleverly  man- 
aged, however,  as  the  one  at  the  exhibition  of  Rosa  Bonheur^s  '  Horse 
Fair,*  which,  being  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  face  of  the 
painting,  produces  an  efiect  almost  stereoscopic  by  the  sudden  change 
of  the  angle  of  vision.  We  are  led  to  judge,  therefore,  that  these  mir- 
rors are  meant  to  reflect,  not  the  paintings,  but  works  of  art,  which 
walk,  and  flirt,  and  even  flatter  themselves  that  they  converse.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  tends  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a '  sensation ' 
sales-room,  and,  not  even  in  the  intention  of  the  originator,  an  exhibition 
of  art. 

But  in  the  paintings  themselves,  even  in  most  of  the  few  which  fairly 
represent  the  French  school,  we  discover  the  same  gilded,  and  glazed, 
and  got-up-for-eflect  appearance.  There  is  about  them  a  certain  sur- 
face grace  and  elegance,  but  utter  soullessness,  which  as  much  exhibits 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  French  people,  as  do  the  rugged  but 
earnest  eflbrts  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites  give  expression  to  the  true  fire, 
which  warms  the  British  soul  under  Uie  cold  and  formal  exterior  of 
the  animal  man.  Take,  for  instance,  '  The  Prayer,'  by  a  third-class 
medallist  of  1853  and  1855  —  Trayer  ;  a  child  in  a  pink-silk  dress 
and  worked  apron,  trimmed  with  French  lace,  is  kneeling  on  a  plush- 
covered  chair,  before  a  lady  in  a  maroon-colored  velvet  jacket,  etc.,  etc. 
We  sicken  with  the  eflbrt  of  dress-making  details. 

Or  look  at  what  is  universally  considered  to  be  the  only  first-rate 
picture  by  a  first-rate  artist  in  the  collection,  (if  we  except  the  three 
paintings  by  Eosa  Bonheur,)  '  The  Chess  Flayers,'  by  Jean  Louis  Ernest 
Meissonier.  Our  first  impression  of  the  source  of  excellence  in  this  pic- 
tare  is,  that  it  is  the  same  as  characterizes  the  little  Persian  paintings 
on  ivory,  which,  accompanied  by  a  lense,  are  handed  round  as  curiosi- 
ties, and  you  are  called  upon  to  '  look  attach  hair  of  the  beard,  how 
distinctly  it  is  drawn.'  The  faces,  the  figures,  the  very  twisting  of  the 
legs,  are  all  expressive  and  well  drawn,  but  there  is  a  smooth,  genteel, 
drawing-room  air  about  the  coloring  and  composition,  that  robs  it  of  its 
life.  It  is  a  painting  —  carefully  and  correctly  painted  — •  but  the  paint, 
and  the  care,  and  the  correctness,  so  interpose  themselves  between  you 
and  the  subject  of  the  picture,  that  you  forget  the  last,  in  your  magni- 
fyiiig.glass  examination  of  the  former. 

Pre-£aphaelism  could  never  have  sprung  firam  the  soil  which  nour- 
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ifihes  these  precise  and  refined  productions  of  mechanical  skill.  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  collection  a  single  picture,  never  so  good,  or  so  had, 
that  shows  the  struggling  of  a  lo%  spirit,  seeking  to  free  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  conventional  science,  or  ^e  short-comings  of  its  own  mechani- 
cal power,  and  striving,  without  due  knowledge,  to  give  expression  to 
its  noble  thought. 

We  concede  that  these  are  not  the  best  works  of*  the  artists  repre- 
sented, nor  are  many  of  the  best  artists  represented  at  all,  but  we  hold 
that  the  fault  is  of  the  school,  and  of  the  national  character  which  gave 
it  birth. 

But  we  must  from  this  general  category  make  some  exceptions,  and, 
not  going  beyond  the  names  actually  represented,  we  would  class  by 
themselves  as  a  distinct  race,  yet  all  difiering  from  one  another,  Rosa  Bon- 
hour,  Edward  Frere,  Isabey,  Hamon,  Palim,  Ary  Schefier,  and  Horace 
Yemet.  We  include  the  latter  from  what  we  know  him  to  be,  not 
from  any  merit  in  the  one  little  picture,  '  The  Combat,'  in  which  he 
has  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  painting  the  men,  by  shutting  down 
their  vizors,  and  the  horses,  by  covering  them  up  in  their  cloths  and 
trappings,  but  leaving  visible  three  well-drawn  legs,  a  head  and  a  tail. 

Falizzi  we  do  not  esteem  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  order,  but  his 
goats  are  not  moral,  refined,  and  well-behaved  goats,  and  one  little  kid, 
in  '  The  Approaching  Storm '  has  a  real  spice  of  the  devil  in  his  saucy 
face,  and  the  flirt  of  his  heels,  that  is  quite  refreshing  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  starched  propriety. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  we  met  with  lately,  in  an  article  speaking 
of  '  The  Horse-Fair,'  that  Eosa  Bonheur  paints  animals  as  they  are, 
mere  brute  beasts,  while  Landseer  always  represents  them  in  some 
moral  relation.  The  remark  has  even  more  truth  in  reference  to  her 
pictures  in  this  collection  than  to  the  '  Horse-Fair.'  Those  two  labor- 
ing, panting  oxen,  dragging  a  plough,  are  good  serviceable  animals, 
such  as  any  farmer  woidd  be  proud  to  own,  but  the  composition  of  the 
picture  is  strikingly  bare  and  rugged.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
paintings  of  this  eccentric  genius  that  we  are  familiar  with  from  litho- 
graphs and  copies  ;  she  paints  portraits  of  animals  with  a  truth  and 
real  vitality,  that  have  seldom  been  eqxialled,  and  never  surpassed ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  her  ability  to  do  more  is  never  exhibited,  although 
there  is  a  feeling  among  her  admirers,  that  she  has  a  higher  power, 
foreshadowed  in  'The  Horse-Fair,'  and  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
sweeps  of  mist,  in  her  <  Denizens  of  the  Highlands,'  which  will  yet 
make  itself  known  and  felt  The  <  Limier  Briquet  Hound '  is  esteemed 
the  finest  of  her  three  representative  pictures,  tfnd  we  also  notice  in  it 
quite  an  efiective  back-ground  of  forest  perspective.  Dubufe's  cele- 
brated portrait  of  her,  the  head  of  her  favorite  bull  in  which,  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  in  by  herself,  is  also  in  the  coUection.  A  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  by  the  same  artist,  is  tame  and  stiff. 

Five  charming  little  *  Scenes  in  Humble  life,'  by  Eduoard  Frere,  are 
the  pets  of  the  exhibition.  They  are  truthful,  life-like,  and  have  a 
home-like  element  of  beauty  which  touches  the  heart  and  awakens  its 
sympathies,  while  the  unobtrusive  skill  of  their  composition  and  color- 
ing pleases  the  eye,  and  gratifies  artistic  or  technical  criticism.     The 
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figures  do  not  look  as  if  tbey  were  sitting  to  have  their  portraits  taken, 
but  are  real,  natural,  home-spun  little  bodies,  too  much  engaged  in 
their  occupations  of  dressing  dolls,  and  cutting  carrots,  and  shelling 
peas,  to  notice  that  other  folks  are  staring  at  them.  The  face  and 
figure  of  '  The  Toung  Artist,'  a  girl  in  somewhat  higher  life  than  the 
others,  are  beautiful  and  touching.  This  artist  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Theodore  Charles  Frere,  whose  extraordinary  looking  landscapes 
may  be  very  truthful,  and  may  be  gratifying  to  Eastern  traveUers,  but 
they  all  appear  to  have  been  painted  in  one  color,  and  then  besprent 
with  red  sand  of  the  Arabian  Desert. 

The  style  of  Jean  Louis  Hamon  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of 
the  Meissonier  school.  He  is  as  much  too  indistinct  in  his  coloring  and 
drawing,  as  the  other  is  too  careful  and  elaborate.  The  '  Girl  Water- 
ing Flowers'  is  not  so  defective  in  this  respect,  and  is  simple  and  life- 
like, although  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  rather  too  classic  for 
the  subject,  but  the  the  '  Children  at  Play,'  otherwise  a  lovely  little 
group,  are  too  indistinct  in  their  outlines,  and  have  a  faded,  washed- 
out  kind  of  appearance.  One  little  tot,  who,  dragging  along  a  dead 
rat  by  the  tail,  has  gone  to  the  old  bonne  to  have  his  nose  wipe^  upon  her 
apron,  and  another  Bachanalian-looking  youngster,  who  has  kicked  off 
his  shoes,  and  is  <  playing  horse '  with  them,  are  especially  animated 
and  trathfuL  Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  a  '  Girl  Asleep,'  is 
bad  in  color  and  stupid  in  design. 

Three  views,  by  Eugene  Isabey,  we  have  also  excepted  from  the  over- 
refined  precision  of  drawing  which  characterizes  the  French  School. 
His  *  Old  St.  Yalery,'  a  combined  land  and  marine  view,  is  to  us  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  paintings  of  its  class  ;  there  is  noble  ruggedness  in 
that  old  gray  pile  of  irregular  building,  standing  out  in  the  middle- 
gronnd  of  the  picture,  which  is  impressive  and  grand.  It  has,  too,  a 
free  dash  about  its  mechanical  execution,  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  Ziem's  Yenitian  Canal  Views,  or  even  the  white,  misty 
'  Coast  View '  of  Gudin. 

Ary  Schefier's  style,  and  the  painting  which  here  represents  it, 
*  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,*  are  both  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  mention. 

We  bow  to  the  celebrity,  and  the  long  list  of  medals,  which  have 
been  granted  to  Couture,  but,  save  in  the  representation  of  two  little 
boys,  we  should  never  have  discovered  in  '  The  Minstrel '  the  cause  of 
his  celebrity  or  the  elements  of  his  power.  We  submit  to  higher  au- 
thorities, and  hold  our  peace. 

Passing  by  in  rapid  review  a  pleasing  *  Scene  in  Auvergne,'  by  Au- 
guste  Bonheur,  a  '  Reaper,'  by  Fischer,  Muller's  '  Reading  the  Scrip- 
tures,' and  a  number  of  well-executed  landscapes  by  Lambinet,  (but 
sharing  the  faults  of  his  school,)  let  us  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  If  the  exhibitions  are  equally  below  the  standard  of  a 
fair  representation  of  '  British  Art,'  and  the  *  Paintiugs  of  the  Modem 
Artists  of  the  French  School,'  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered  as 
representing  the  comparative  condition  of  each,  we  must  give  our  judg- 
ment that  the  former  is  in,  by  far,  the  most  living,  healthful,  recrea- 
tive state  of  animated  existence. 
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OUR  0APTAIN*8  BUKIAL 


Hbbi,  where  we  found  hiiDf 
Down  by  the  wood, 

Sword-knot  and  epaolet 
Stained  with  his  blood, 

Lay  him  to  rest 
Under  the  sod  I 


Over  the  pndrie, 

Biding  alone, 
He  met  the  Camanches  — 

Help  there  was  none  1 
There  they  set  on  him, 

Sifty  to  one. 


Hemmed  in  and  surronnded, 
He  took  his  last  stand, 

Here,  by  the  maple, 
Sabre  in  hand, 

Looked  his  last  look 
On  the  sun-lighted  land. 


See  how  he  fought  them  I 
Look  there,  by  his  side : 

More  than  om  savage 
Fell  e'er  he  died  : 

We  were  but  distant 
Half-an-hour^s  ride. 


See  how  the  scalping^knifo 
Did  its  work  there  : 

Wipe  off  the  blood 
From  his  fbrehead  so  fiiir ; 

Reverently  put  back 
The  soft  curling  hair : 


Ii  the  grave  ready  t 
Look  while  you  may: 

Think  how  he  left  us, 
Only  to-day, 

Whistling  a  tune, 
As  he  galloped  away. 


Keep  bade  your  tean,  men, 

Soft  is  his  rest; 
Dearest  and  bravest, 

Kindest  and  best  I 
Be  the  turf  over  him 

Light  on  his  breast. 


Fire  but  one  volley 

Over  our  dead ; 
Keep  for  his  murderers 

Powder  and  lead : 
More  than  hta  bkx)d 

On  this  spot  shall  be  shed  ! 


Mount  now,  and  ride  I 
E'er  the  afternoon  sun 

Sets  o'er  the  mountains, 
Shall  justice  be  done  I 

More  than  one  life 
Shall  be  answer  for  one, 


How  shall  we  miss  you, 

In  fort  and  in  field : 
Miss  the  clear  voioe 

From  the  lips  Death  has  sealed: 
Think  how  for  vengeance 

Their  sOence  appealed  1 


Cut  off  one  lock 

For  his  mother  to  keep : 
He  was  her  only  one  — 

How  she  will  weep  I 
Sobs  will  not  wake  hun 

Out  of  his  deep. 


But  regret  or  revenge 

Never  '11  shade  your  blue  eye, 
Or  raise  up  your  head 

From  the  grave  where  yon  lie: 
Forever,  Friend,  Leader — 

Omr  Captain — good  by  I 

OabtixDiavb. 
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LANDLOBD     WTPB. 

BT    KIT    KILTXV. 

In  dd  times  —  say  neighborly  times ;  or  in  other  words,  when  some 
of  us  were  boys  ;  when  stage-coaches  were  the  world,  and  the  bluster- 
ing, bragging  whips,  the  potentates  of  it,  curiosity  —  eager,  prurient 
coriousity,  was  fully  developed.  Illustrations  of  an  exalted  nature 
were  thickly  strewn  over  New-England,  more  particularly  among  those 
who  were  labelled  and  recognized  as  tavern-keepers ;  a  title,  by  the 
way,  now  known  as  landlords  and  proprietors.  The  one  appellation, 
a  rustic  wooden  handle ;  the  other,  more  more  modem,  ivory,  ma- 
hogany, or  cut-glass  knob. 

Latter  days  have  swept  away,  and  wiped  out,  much  of  this  meddle- 
some element ;  and  yet  there  is  enough  leaven  still  left  to  secure  fair 
specimens  of  the  unadulterated  grain. 

Landlord  Wype  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  hotel  in  a  quiet  village. 
He  was  always  fat,  having  commenced  Hie  by  pulling  down  twelve 
pounds  avoirdupois.  When  a  boy,  he  was  of  that  kmd  who  wore 
short  trowsers  of  a  brown,  dingy  hue,  and  shone  as  if  polished  with 
brass-filings.  In  the  winter  he  ornamented  himself  with  a  long  nar- 
row strap  of  calfskin,  which  depended  on  both  sides  of  his  legs,  and 
met  in  obtuseness  imder  a  heavy,  crushing  pair  of  pegged  cow-hide 
boots.  The  warm  aroma  (?)  of  a  school-room,  which,  being  remem- 
bered, is  very  pungent,  was  the  general  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
this  planet. 

Growing  up  in  this  juvenile,  circumscribed  way,  he  finally  polished 
himself  by  attending  a  boarding-school,  firom  October  to  April,  during 
which  time  he  sufiered  much  from  the  various  liberal  bestowments  of 
his  school-mates.  At  the  end  of  his  minority,  his  father,  a  man  of 
means,  finished  his  education  by  sending  him  to  sojourn  awhile  in  town. 
The  time  was  exceedingly  short,  however,  as  in  ten  days  he  returned 
with  but  one  shirt,  and  a  suit  of  second-hand  clothes,  that  were  ori- 
nally  made  for  a  larger  person.  His  natural  garrulity  foisook  him 
when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  ;  but  there  were  rumors  of  a  country 
youth  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  evil  ones,  and  had  been  fear- 
fully vendued.  Eventually  he  entered  the  profession  of  catering  for 
man  and  beast,  in  which  he  became  very  successful ;  and  time  had 
settled  him  into  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  greatly  assisted  by  an 
enormous  amount  of  adipose  substance.  Such  was  his  life-condition, 
made  public  by  a  handsome,  swing-sign,  emblematical  of  ego  non  tu. 
Thus: 


SBMPBK     KON     PABATUS. 


At  Wype's  Inn,  by  a  blazing  hickory  fire,  in  an  old-fashioned  arm 
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chair,  sat  a  guest.  He  was  neither  old  nor  young ;  he  had  neither 
black  nor  gray  eyes ;  a  nose  neither  aquiline  nor  pug ;  a  month 
neither  large  nor  straight ;  hair  neither  black  nor  white  ;  a  forehead 
neither  massively  melancholy  nor  basely  low;  neither  splendidly 
equipped  nor  meanly  clad ;  boots  neither  Wellington  nor  cow-hide ; 
he  was  neither  smokmg  nor  chewing  ;  he  had  no  silver  or  gold  snuff 
box,  nor  charms  upon  a  pendent  chain,  nor  an  elaborately-chased  finger- 
ring  ;  neither  a  pensive  nor  an  abstruse  look  ;  neither  ogling  through 
an  impudent  eye-glass  nor  staring  at  vacancy  ;  neither  biting  hia  lips, 
nor  striking  the  air  with  clenched  fists,  nor  uttering  harsh  expletives. 
When  he  came,  he  did  not  tear  up  on  a  mettled  chazger  covered  with 
foam,  nor  spring  cavalier*like,  and  summon  a  groom  with  a  voice  of 
wonted  command,  nor  rush  upon  the  host,  with  torn  accents,  for  brandy 
and  water,  nor  chuckle  a  pretty  bar-maid  under  the  chin  with  the  leer 
of  a  rotie,  nor  whip  his  boots  with  a  distingue  air,  or  a  sportsman's 
flourish. 

Yet  he  had  two  eyes,  one  nose,  one  mouth,  hair  upon  his  head,  fully- 
dressed,  his  feet  resting  upon  the  floor,  while  he  was  looking  upon  the 
bright  red  coals  that  fell  and  sparkled  from  the  burning  wood.  He  had 
entered  his  name  upon  the  oflice-book,  and  taken  a  room.  I  have  for- 
gotten one  thing.  He  was  not  in  love,  neither  meditating  an  abduc- 
tion. 

(Dear  Kniok  :  Allow  me  to  apologize  for  so  minute  a  description, 
exact  and  just  as  it  is,  by  saying,  it  is  highly  essential  so  to  do,  to 
compete  with  the  present  descriptions  of  aU  heroes  we  read  of, 
figuring  in  stories :  and  you  know  one  does  not  wish  to  be  isolated, 
when  his  pen  is  appearing  before  the  public !     Verbum  sat !) 

*  Sir  !  did  you  ring  ?  * 

The  guest  turned  listlessly,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  orbicular-bodied, 
little,  pompous  man,  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  was  approaching, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  corresponding  sympathetic  forward  nod  of  lus 
head,  while  his  face  was  ornamented  with  a  bland,  hotel-like  smile. 

'I  did  not!'  (ftuietly.) 

'  Ah !  beg  your  paidon.  Sir.'  Pause,  while  the  bustling  little  man 
pricked  the  fire,  and  looked  up  the  chimney,  and  pundied  the  fire 
again. 

'  I  admire  that  blaze ;  do  n't  disturb  it.'     (Cluerulouly.) 

'  Ah  !  beg  paidon  :  was  not  thinking.'  And  the  little  man  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Then  he  placed  a  chair  that  stood  awry ;  then  he 
looked  at  his  guest,  who  was  looking  into  the  fire ;  then  he  pulled  hard 
upon  his  cravat,  and  settled  his  heavy  stomach  lower  into  his  trowsen; 
then  he  fumbled  some  keys,  and  a  copper  or  two  in  his  pockets,  and 
finally  jerked  out  a  bandana  pocket-handkerchief^  and  made  a  loud 
cracking  noise  with  his  nose ;  that  is,  he  blew  it 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  want  ? '  and  the  eye  of  the  guest  scanned 
the  little  man. 

'  Ah  I  beg  pardon :  no  oflence  I  hope.  Thought  I  would  come  up  and 
see  if  you  were  comfortable.     It  is  rather  chiUy,  Sir.' 

'  Somewhat ! '  replied  the  guest.  He  had  read  his  man,  and  was 
again  calculating  the  distance  from  the  fore-stick  to  the  coals. 
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*  Yes,*  said  the  host,  with  a  heavy  hreath,  leducing  his  gastric  ro* 
gions  perceptibly  by  so  doing. 

Another  pause,  in  which  the  pompous  host,  somewhat  puzzled, 
squared  a  table,  and  kicked  up  a  charred  cinder  into  the  fire.  Then 
he  arranged  a  mantel-ornament,  and  did  not  like  the  change,  and  re- 
placed it.     Then  he  yentnred  again : 

*  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  ^osty  night.' 
'  Ah ! '  responded  his  guest 

*  Well,  I  hope  you  will  make  yourself  comfortable,  Sir.' 

*  Thank  you.' 

'  Sam ! '  said  the  landlord,  as  he  returned  to  the  office.  '  Sam !  did 
you  ever  see  the  gentleman  in  Number  Two  before  ? ' 

*  Never,  Sah ! ' 

'  Well,  Sam,  say  something  else ;  you  are  too  short,  disrespectful. 
That 's  ail  Number  Two  says :  only  replies.  He  's  a  devilish  queer  sub- 
ject :  something  wrong,  eh  ?  ' 

^  Dunno,  Sah.     Looks  like  him  be  a  gembleman,  Sah.' 

'  Sam  !  watch  him  I '  and  Landlord  Wype  ran  his  eye  over  the  name 
recorded.  *  Paul  Pim,  M.O.M.O.B. ;  and  that 's  strange,  too.  What 
does  M.O.M.O.B.  mean  1  eh,  Sam!  Depend  upon  it,  Sam,  there's 
something  wrong.  He  must  be  watched.'  And  thrusting  his  thumbs 
iato  his  waistcoat-pockets,  he  wheeled,  and  faced  the  grinning  African. 

'  Yes,  Sam,  watched  !  ' 

'  P'raps,  massa,  he  is  incog, ^ 

'In  what?' 

'  Cog,  massa  ;  dat  is,  do  n't  want  to  know  hisself.'  And  Sam  rub- 
bed his  large  fiat  nose,  and  looked  very  wise,  while  Wype  paced  hurriedly 
to-and-firo,  and  looked  wise,  too. 

*  Ting-a-ling  —  ling ! ' 

*  Eh,  Sam,  Number  Two.  Go  up  directly.  Have  your  eyes  open. 
Be  on  your  guard.* 

^  W-w-why,  Massa,  you  almost  make  me  scared  ;  but  de  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.'     And  Sam  limped  away. 

Friend  of  old  memories,  Clark,  did  you  ever  see  a  negro,  over  a  cer- 
tain age,  that  was  not  foundered,  maimed,  or  crimped  in  some  ex- 
tremity, or  that  had  two  whole  eyes?  Well,  Sam  was  of  full  age  and 
had  all  these  necessary  colored  perfections. 

'  Wal,  Massa,'  said  Sam  outside  Number  Two.     *  Come  in.' 

'  Yes,  Sah,'  and  the  African  presented  the  most  of  his  head,  which 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  gray,  grizzly  coat  of  wool,  while  his  face 
was  darkened  by  a  flat  substance  called  a  nose. 

« Yes,  Sah.' 

'  Ebony,  approach ! ' 

'  Yes,  Sah.' 

'  Is  your  name  CoBsar,  Pompey.' 

*  Sam.  Sah,' 

'  Ah !  Sam,  that  '11  do  —  short  Well,  Sam,  I  intend  tarrying  here 
some  time.  I  want  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Post-office  twice  a  day, 
boots  ready  blacked,  and  meals  in  my  room ;  and,  Sam,  I  wish  no  in- 
truder, or  interruption  of  any  kind.' 

VOL.   LI.  5 
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<  Sartinly,  Massa.  Dis  child  is  of  dat  coinplexion.  Dat  is,  Maasa,  I 
will  see  your  orders  obeyed.' 

'  Sam,  you  look  clever  ;  and  hark  ye,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ? ' 

*  Like  de  dark  grave,  Massa/ 

'  Here,  Sam !  I  believe  you.  Here  is  some  change  you  can  stow 
away  for  a  rainy  day.  My  business  is  secret.*  And  Paul  Pirn, 
M.O.M.O.B.,  and  the  African  held  close  converse,  until  a  double 
rap  outside  dosed  the  conference.    It  was  Landlord  Wype. 

*  Ah !  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Pirn  —  Sam ! ' 
'  Remember  my  charge,  Sam.' 

*  Most  dubitably,  Sah ! ' 

'  My  orders  have  been  given  to  your  servant,  Sir,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pim,  turning  his  eye  upon  the  cunous  host  and  again  into  the  fire. 
'  Are  your  terms  in  advance  ? ' 

'  By  no  means,  Sir ;  all  right.  Sir.  Breakfast  at  seven,  dinner  at  one, 
tea  at  six,  Sir.     Meals  in  rooms  extra.     Suit  yourself,  Sir.' 

'  Ah !  very  well.     I  have  informed  Sam.' 

'  Yes,  Sah,  de  gembleman  has  'formed  me.' 

'  Grood  night.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Pim. 

*  Good  night.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Wype. 

OHAPTER     saCOVD. 

Price  Wtfb  was  a  funny,  pompous,  obsequious,  kind-hearted,  suspi- 
cious, credulous,  officious,  inquisitive  man,  with  a  small  head  and  pon- 
derous stomach ;  slightly  b&Ld,  and  wore  a  hard-starched  collar,  just 
grating  his  ears. 

He  slept  uneasily  that  night.  His  dreams  were  a  mixture  of  pugi- 
listic encounters 'and  fawning  attention.  In  one  he  had  bodily  and 
boldly  attacked  Mr.  Pim,  extracted  the  great  secret,  and  had  been  car- 
ried triumphantly  in  a  sedan  chair  by  the  villagers,  and  made  chairman 
of  a  meeting,  the  object  and  determination  of  which  was  to  subdue  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  During  \hese  visions  he  had  severely  pounded  his 
innocent  wife,  and  finally  awoke  with  an  exhausted,  ancient,  and  mouldy 
feeling,  which  obliged  him  to  swallow  an  extra  allowance  of  Santa 
Croix  and  bitters  to  revive  his  flagging  energies. 

*  Sam,  have  you  waited  on  Number  Two  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sah ;  he  has  broken  his  fast.  He  be  a  gembleman,  Sah ;  I 
no  think  he' s  suspissus.' 

'  What  have  you  discovered,  Sam  ?  * 

'  Nothing  petiidar.  But  what  he  say  now  and  den  I  put  togeder  and 
think  I  can  say  he  is  no  bad  pusson ;  and,  Massa,  I  think  he  be  some 
big  'un  in  cog.' 

'  Well,  Sam,'  (mildly,)  *  perhaps  it  may  be  so.  I  think  he  is  high 
bred,  and  we  will  act  warily.' 

'  'Pend  on 't  he 's  over  and  above.  He  writes  a  good  deal  and  seems 
to  study  more.  He  looks  into  the  fire,  and  I  see  his  lips  move.  Dat  is 
all  I  see  out  ob  de  way,  Massa ! ' 

'  Ah  !  well,  I  hope  he  is  no  had  character,  for  the  sake  of  my  house. 
Supposmg,  Sam,  you  take  up  a  bottle  of  champagne.     It  may  do  good.' 
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'  Most  dabitably»  Sah.     A  good  dodge.' 

Knock  —  knock  —  and  Mr.  Pirn  was  interrupted. 

*  Come  in,' 

'  Yes,  Sah ;  Massa's  compliments.'  And  Sam  undertook  a  wink  from 
his  clear  eye. 

<  Very  good,  Sam  ;  and  dinner.' 

'  We  have  fresh  cod  and  beef-steak.' 

'  Well,  Sam,  bring  up,  and  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Wype.' 

Now  Landlord  Wype  was  excessively  excited,  and  not  a  little  an- 
noyed at  the  studied  silence  of  his  guest.  Mr.  Pim  paid  his  bill  weekly ; 
was  much  reserved,  and  conversed  but  little.  With  Sam  he  was  more 
communicative,  and  this  suggested  to  Wype  he  might  have  designs 
upon  his  servant  and  take  him  away.  Between  unexplained  circum- 
stances the  host  began  to  wear  a  care-worn  look.  He  had  consulted 
his  wife  with  great  caution,  hoping  to  be  in  part  relieved  of  his  increas- 
ing anxiety. 

Mr.  Pim  took  a  walk  twice  a  day,  and  generally  in  the  same  direction, 
following  the  road  due  east,  until  lost  in  a  copse  of  wood  some  half-a- 
mile  distant. 

Urged  by  his  insatiable  curiosity,  and  goaded  by  dissatisfaction.  Prior 
Wype  determined  upon  a  cruise  of  exploration,  and  accordingly  put  in 
execution  this  liberal  enterprise,  allowing  his  guest  some  half-hour's 
start.  Not  a  comer,  ience,  nor  undulating  ground  escaped  his  vision, 
untQ  he  espied  the  object  of  his  search  seated  beneath  a  maple,  reading 
a  book. 

*  It  is  very  singular ;  devilish  queer,'  said  Prior  Wype. 

The  rattlmg  wheels  startled  Mr.  Pim,  and  looking  up,  met  a  courte- 
ous bow  from  the  landlord. 

*  Ah !  Mr.  Wype,  will  you  take  a  passenger  ? ' 

And  immediately  the  poor  host  found  himself  with  his  mysterious 
guest  going  —  he  knew  not  where. 

Prior  Wype  had  as  yet  discovered  nothing  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Pim,  (who  had  been  with  him  now  some  ten  days,)  and  driven  by  ex- 
treme curiosity,  rallied  his  courage  for  a  leading  qu^on. 

*  Do  you  belong  to  the  army,  Sir  ]  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  to  the  great  army.' 
'Major?' 

'  It  might  be  so  called.' 

1 1  see  upon  the  book  some  initials.' 

*  Which  shall  be  explained  before  I  leave,'  resolutely  replied  Mr. 
Pim,  turning  eagerly  upon  Prior  Wype,  who  met  his  eye,  and  stammered : 

*  Ex-cuse  me,  Sir.' 

'  Yes,  Sir.  Do  you  know  of  any  reckless  dare-devil  I  can  depend 
upon  for  a  few  days,  who  will  do  as  he  is  bid,  even  if  blood  is  the  con- 
sequence ? ' 

*  My  God,  Sir  —  I — I  —  do  n't — w-w-what  is  the  business  ?  * 

*  I  will  see  you  again,  Sir.     I  have  to  get  out  here.     Thank  you.* 
Between  great  fear  and  intense  excitement,  Prior  Wype  turned  the  first 

comer  and  pushed  eagerly  for  home,  determined  that  his  house  should 
be  no  harbor  fbr  such  a  person  as  he  had  now  fully  convinced  himself 
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Mr.  Pirn  was ;  a  dangerous  character ;  a  person  intending  high  mis- 
chief, or  murder. 
'Sam!' 

<  Yes,  Sah.    Why,  Massa !  you  look  pale ;  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
'That  devilish  Major  must  he  attended  to  at  once.      He  intends 
murder,  Sam  —  murder.* 

•  Mighty  Gorra  ! ' 

'  Yes,  Sam,  he  wants  Tom  Spill  to  help  him.' 

*Y-ah  — yah.* 

'  You  hlack  scoundrel,  laugh  again  and  I  will  flog  yoa«' 

'  Massa  Wjrpe,  who  is  Major  ?  * 

'  Number  Two.  He  did  n*t  deny  the  title ;  and  I  think  he  belongs  to 
a  set  of  pirates,  or  brigands ! ' 

When  Sam  turned  away,  there  was  much  meaning  in  a  sly,  stray 
smile  wrinkling  about  his  big  flat  nose. 

That  ailemoon  was  spent  by  the  landlord  in  a  confidential  talk  with 
sundry  neighbors,  all  of  whom  fully  indorsed  his  fears  and  counselled 
iminediate  action.  Mr.  Pim  was  considered  (using  all  charity)  a  dan- 
gerous man,  bereft  of  principle  and  piety.  Some  of  the  neighbors  en- 
listed ia  the  secret  ostracism  had  ugly  favored  damsels,  whose  virtue 
must  be  preserved  ybr  themselves  if  not  by  themselves,  for  Mr.  Pim 
was  not  mal-formed.  Before  morning,  the  quiet  village  was  full  of 
surmises  and  excitement,  and  Mr.  Pim,  M.O.M.O.B.,  was  fearfully 
discussed  and  imaginatively  torn  to  shreds. 

The  object  of  idl  this  discussion  and  curiosity,  mingled  with  bitter 
suspicions  and  trembling  fear,  had  quietly  returned  from  his  walk,  and 
as  quietly  retired  to  his  room.  His  bell  had  summoned  Ebony,  who  in- 
formed Mr.  Pim  of  the  present  condition  of  afiairs.  Sam  was  fully  in 
the  secret,  and  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 

The  village  clock  clanged  eight  p.m.  Mr.  Pim  was  once  more 
measuring  the  distance  from  fbre-stick  to  red  coals,  while  by  his  side, 
out-spread  upon  the  table,  lay  '  The  Beauties  of  Irving.' 

Rap  —  rap — rap. 

*In.' 

*Ah!  Mr.  Pim  — alone?' 

•  Gluite  BO,  Mr.  Wype.' 

'  Hem  !    Keep  cocnfortable,  Sir,  I  hope  ?  ' 

•  Very.' 

'  Mr.  Pim — hem !    You  spoke  yesterday  of  a  had  character  to  help 
you.' 
•  'I  did.' 

'  Well,  Sir  ;  we  do  n't  have  such  persons  among  us.' 

*Ah!  Cluite  a  moral  community,  egad  !  hardly  credible ;  human 
nature,  you  know,  Mr.  Wype,  is  treacherous.' 

'True,'  (trembling.)  *  But,  Mr.  Pim  —  Major,  I  mean  —  I  am  a 
peaceable  man,  and  have  kept  a  respectable  house,'  (here  the  landlord 
used  his  pocket-handkerchief  upon  his  face,  which  was  teeming  and 
exuding  from  every  pore  agoni2dng  drops,^  while  Mr.  Pim  sat  musing 
upon  the  crackling  wood,  with  an  occasional  sharp  glance  upon  his 
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victim,  -while  his  cigar  gave  slight  symptoms  of  ignition  between  his 
fingers,  in  small  spiral  colmnns  of  blue  smoke. 

'  Well,  Sir,  this  is  satisfactory.' 

'  Your  question  yesterday * 

'Ah!  yes  —  for  a  thorough-bred  ruffian  —  I  have  made  other  ar- 
rangements—  much  obliged,  Mr.  Wype/  (sternly.) 

<  Oh  !  — other  arrangements,  Mr.  Fim  ?  '  while  a  paleness  stole  over 
and  settled  upon  Prior  Wype*s  face. 

'  Tes,  Sir —  decidedly  —  and  in  consequence,  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
^in  the  mid-night  coach.' 

*  Lord  have  mercy  1 '  and  Prior  Wype  fell  upon  his  knees ;  *  Mr.  Pim, 
yon  have  ruined  me  ! ' 

*  How  is  this,  Sir  Landlord  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  you  not 
received  your  full  tale  of  all  charges  ?  Do  I  still  owe  you  ?  Have  I 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  from  yon  ?  ' 

*  No  —  no,'  whispered  Wype  ;  *  but  the  black  deed  you  have  done ! 
Oh !  how  could  you  make  my  house  such  a  resort  ?  ' 

*  Now,  Mr.  Wype,  rise ;  have  done  with  this  weakness.  Very  likely 
I  owe  you  an  apology ;  but,  Sir,  what  is  done,  is  done.  Now,  Sir,  I 
leave  to-night,  and  have  ordered  Sam  to  prepare  my  luggage  ;  but  I 
am  willing,  and  vnU  give  you  ample  satisfaction.  You  will  please 
give  notice  to  your  Selectmen  to  meet  me  here  in  my  room  in  one  hour.' 

Landlord  Wype  raised  his  head,  body,  and  legs,  and  there  was  an 
animate,  silent  happiness  in  them  all,  as  he  moved  to  the  door.  It  was 
opened  and  closed  upon  the  reviving  proprietor. 

Mr.  Pim  sat  down  ;  a  hearty  yet  silent  cachinnation  troublod  him, 
until  tears  filled  his  eyes.  After  a  space  of  some  minutes,  he  rang  the 
beU. 

•YeB,Sah!' 

'  Gome  in.     Sam,  when  I  ring  again,  be  on  hand.' 

'Yes,  Sah  — yah  — y ' 

*  Entire  silence  —  you  can  go.' 

The  village  clock  clanged  nine  —  the  hour  when  Prior  Wype  and  the 
three  wise  men  were  to  receive  the  great  secret. 

Mr.  Pim  heard  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  confused 
voices  below.  He  imagined  the  meaning.  Wicked  to  the  last,  he 
again  made  other  arrangements,  and  was  pacing  the  room  with  a 
troubled  look,  as  he  was  siunmoned  to  the  door.  He  opened  it  but 
partially,  to  see  the  panting  host,  well  backed  by  sturdy  yeomen  —  not 
three  but  six. 

'  Ah !  Mr.  Wype  ;  you  will  pardon  me,  but  I  find  I  ani  necessarily 
blocked,  for  the  present.  I  have  letters  to  write,  and  papers  to  fill  out, 
and  you  will  kindly  excuse  me,  until  eleven  ;  I  shall  then  be  ready, 
and  will  ring  my  belL' 

Hard  breathing  and  suppressed  whispers  filled  the  hall ;  but  they 
faded  with  the  dark  objects  who  went  below,  headed  by  Prior  Wype, 
and  seating  themselves  before  the  fire,  opened  dark  and  mysterious 
converse  vs,  Paul  Pim,  M.O.M.O.B. 

Number  One  favored  burglary. 
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Number  Two  suggested  a  spy. 

Number  Three  spoke  of  reyenge,  as  the  object. 

Number  Four  agitated  abductiou  of  Sam. 

Number  Five,  elopement  with  some  young  lady. 

Number  Six,  madness.  But  Prior  Wype  argued  murder,  in  the  first 
degree. 

All  were  harmonious  in  suspecting  somethings  and  that  something 
was  feared  to  be  highly  criminal.  The  postponement  of  the  meeting 
was  ably  discussed,  and  means  resorted  to  whereby  the  victim  should 
not  escape  them.  Two  were  placed  beneath  the  windows  of  BIr.  Pim's  ^ 
room  ;  these  were  armed  with  clubs.  Two  in  the  upper  hall,  and  two 
at  the  entrance  ;  while  Prior  Wype  was  by  turns  visiting  all,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  thefortiter  in  re,  by  carrying  hot  toddies,  and  assur- 
ing them  of  his  hearty  cooperation  in  the  event  of  a  struggle. 

The  clock  clanged  again ;  it  was  ten.  BIr.  Pirn  was  napping  it,  in 
view  of  a  night's  ride.  The  sentinels  were  still  on  guard ;  but  one 
outside  was  found  dozing  upon  his  post  —  supposed  to  be  from  hot  pocu- 
lents. 

Mr.  Pim  sprang  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  his  watch,  as  the 
musical  peal  of  the  clock  chimed  the  hour.  Snuffing  his  candles,  and 
poking  the  fire,  he  rang  his  bell,  and  was  busy  stowing  away  papers, 
OS  the  valiant  Falstaffian  committee  entered.  There  was  no  lack  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pim,  but  his  visitors  were  very  mute,  and 
even  Prior  Wype  showed  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  mutiny,  made 
courageous  by  his  numerous  police. 

And  now,  Mr.  Pim  having  seated  the  committee,  stepped  aside  and 
opened  the  meeting. 

'  Gentlemen,  I  dare  say  I  address  those  who  are  invested  with  public 
power.  You  are  called  upon  by  your  friend  Mr.  Wype,  to  stand  god- 
father to  the  secret  which  is  about  having  its  birth.  Circumstances 
render  it  imperious  that  I  should  be  brief  in  my  explanations,  as  I 
must  leave  in  the  mtd-night  coach,  and  have  arranged  accordingly. 
Gentlemen !  instigated  by  humane  impulses,  and  for  the  mitigation 
of  Mr.  Wype's  feelings  —  and,  farther,  for  your  own  benefit — I  have 
inconvenienced  myself  much,  in  allowing  myself  to  be  thus  publicly 
discussed.  Gentlemen !  it  would  be,  and,  iu  fact,  is,  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  appellate  myself  a  modest  person — but  I  am.  I  have  never 
sought  notoriety.  I  have  never  accepted  office,  from  the  fact,  I  never 
had  it  ofiered  ;  but  presuming  it  might  be,  I  '11  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I 
should  not  even  then  accept,  unless  it  paid  well.  I  premise  thus  far, 
to  convince  you  my  intentions  are  generous,  without  egotism  or  vanity. 

*  I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  and  was  educated  very  strictly.' 
(Evident  sensation.  Prior  Wype  hitching  his  chair  nearer  to  his  right- 
hand  man,  and  whispering.)  '  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  left  home  : 
on  my  departure,  my  father  called  me  into  his  study,  to  give  me  his  last 
benediction  and  counsel.  I  well  remember  his  serious  aspect,  gentle- 
men, as  also  his  sage  advice.  To  tell  you  all,  would  scarcely  be  pro- 
per ;  but  in  finishing,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  to  be  read  once  a  month  ; 
and  as  I  seated  myself  in  the  coach,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  driver, 
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and  approacliing  the  window,  said,  low  but  dbtinctly  :  '  Paul,  remem- 
ber the  initials  you  will  £nd  in  your  letter — M.O.M.O.B./  and 
bowing,  he  withdrew,  and  I  rolled  on.  I  need  not  say  —  but  will  — 
time  has  gathered  that  yenerable  man  to  his  fathers,  and  he  is  at  rest. 
But  with  him  was  not  buried  his  advice.  However  far  I  have  strayed 
from  his  righteous  ways,  I  have  conscientiously  clung  to  the  memorable 
initials,  and  which  now  stand  upon  the  book  below.  It  has  always 
created  some  surprise  —  and  more  talk ;  but  this  I  pass  over,  knowing 
human  nature  is  extremely  meddlesome  —  highly  illustrated*  in  the 
present  case.  I  have  seen  it  has  made  Mr.  Wype  unhappy,  who  evi- 
dently has  vaccinated  you  all  with  the  true  virus  ;  and  I  fear  the  dis- 
ease is  prevailing  much  in  your  village.  I  am  the  cause,  no  doubt, 
gentlemen  ;  I  regret,  exceedingly,  to  be  aware  of  this  fact ;  but  it  can- 
not be  avoided.  Yet  there  is  always  a  physician  at  hand,  and  as  I  have 
been  the  cause,  so  I  can  be  the  cure.' 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  the  sound  of  distant  wheels  came  upon 
Mr.  Pim's  ears.     He  stepped  to  the  door. 

'  Sam  !  is  my  luggage  all  ready  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Sah.' 

'  Grentlemen !  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  :  M.O.M.O.B.,  when  filled 
out  properly,  reads,  and  emphatically  means :  Master  of  my  own 
Business  I     Gentlemen,  good-evening ! ' 

There  was  but  one  sound  heard  distinctly,  and  that  emanated  from 
the  immense  cavern  of  Sam's  jaws.  It  was,  Yah  wah !  Yah  chee  ! 
Yahhoo! 

The  horn  sounded  without,  and  Mr.  Pim,  attended  to  the  coach  by 
faithful  Sam,  closed  it  against  him,  Prior  Wype,  his  wise  police,  and 
the  quiet  villager,  forever. 


LIMISt     OW     A     FIOTUBB     OF     LSDA. 


Ah  !  Lbda  !  frail  one,  thou  art  fair : 
Thjr  floating  locks  of  golden  hair. 
Like  wares  upon  some  dancing  mn. 
When  kissed  D J  rays  of  setting  snn, 
In  falling  gild  th j  oust  below, 
Aa  downvnird  Uiej  in  masses  flow. 
Thj  ejea  with  passion's  fire  that  glow, 
Are  wet  bj  melting  of  the  snow 
Of  tfaj  eje-lids,  so  pearl j^  white. 
Which,  drooping,  hide  nigh  half  the  light 
That  beams  from  out  th  j  axnre  e jes, 
Like  stars  that  shine  from  mistj  skies. 
Th/  form  with  peerless  beantj  teems. 
Like  those  we  see  in  &ii7  dreams. 
When  FaocT,  freed  from  earthlj  chains, 
Boams  wild)  j  free  Eljaian  plains. 


Well  might  the  great  immortal  Jon, 
When  o'er  th j  unreiled  form  did  rore 
His  burning  gaze,  ay.  instanti  j 
Desert  a  throne  ana  heayen  for  thee : 
And  as  a  swan  he  sought  thj  arms, 
To  reyel  'mid  thj  luring  charms. 
Like  foam  upon  the  wild  waye's  crest, 
So  he  upon  thj  billowj  breast 
In  triumph  rode.    The  deed  was  done. 
And  weeping  Nature  reiled  the  sun. 
LvDA,  farewell !  stars  bright  as  thou 
Hare  &llen  swifllj  from  the  brow 
Of  qneenlj  Night,  and  left  no  trace, 
Not  eyen  of  their  burial-place ; 
While  thou,  onlj  a  mjth,  a  shade. 
Hast  been  bj  bards  immortal  made. 
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AUTUMN  BONO 

FROM  TBI  OBftMAV  OF  LBIAU. 


Brooklyn,  Od^  1857 


■  T   ADCOSTOa    B.    XJIOWX.SOS. 


Yes,  yes,  70  noisy  rayena, 
High  in  tho  morning  glooxD, 

Again  is  Autumn  dying, 
Ye  flutter  round  the  tomb  I 


All  leafless  are  the  bowers, 
The  empty  nests  we  see ; 

The  meads  have  lost  their  flowers^ 
O  short,  sad  jubilee  1 


I  'm  wandering  and  gazing 
Into  this  troubled  sea ; 

I  am  alone  and  freezing. 
And  listening  to  thee. 


To  me,  too,  it  is  Autunm, 
And  up  the  mount  I  wear 

Tho  load  of  withered  branches 
That  life  gaye  me  to  bear. 


Bright  flowers  once  were  springing 
fVom  out  the  mighty  shea^ 

And  Ciiry  songs  were  ringing 
In  tune  with  every  leat 


The  burden  ever  bearing, 
I  patiently  must  wait : 

To  mourn  departed  pleasures 
Is  Autumn's  mournflil  fiite. 


Shall  I  forbear  all  others. 
And  with  the  twigs  content, 

My  winter's  fire  kindle ; 
Oh  I  say,  is 't  this  ye  meant? 


Remembrances  but  sharpen 
For  me  the  winter's  wo : 

Ah  I  mo,  't  were  better  far  to  toss 
My  bundle  in  the  snow. 


LITERARY      NOTICE 


Gut  LiTiKQSTOini :  or  '  Thorough.*    Ich  habe  gelebt  and  f^liebt    la  one  Volume 
pp.  4S7.    New-York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Frsnklio-Square. 

Yeabs  ago  we  remember  having  been  dreadfully  bored  with  the  con- 
stantlj-recurring  question :  '  Have  you  read  Mr.  S  ^— 's  Travels  ?  *  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  work:  and  yet  it  was  a  sort  of  conversational  aperient, 
much  resorted  to  by  young  ladies  with  a  taste  for  modern  light  literature. 
We  always  answered  *  iVb  ;'  and  were  thereupon  assured  *  that  there  was  a 
rich  treat  in  store  for  us.'  With  great  self-denial,  we  are  still  reserving  this 
pleasure  for  some  future  day.  Is  it  a  spirit  of  perversity  that  makes  us  all 
dislike  beforehand  a  book  which  every  one  is  praising?  —  or  is  it  not,  rather, 
the  conviction  that  in  literature,  at  least,  the  judgment  of  the  people  is  not 
an  in&Uible  criterion  of  what  will  suit  us  ?  There  are  books  which,  having 
read  and  highly  enjoyed^'we  have  ventured  to  commend  to  a  friend,  only  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  yawn  over  this,  and  swear  at  that. 
We  once  asked  an  acquaintance  to  read  '  Escerson's  English  Traits ;  *  since 
that  he  doesn't  consider  our  most  elaborate  and  well-considered  critical 
opinion  of  a  book  *  worth  abottie  of  Congress- water.'  After  many  such 
failures  and  rebuffs,  we  prefer  to  give  our  readers  such  an  idea  of  a  new 
book,  by  quotations  from  it,  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  it  for  himself, 
while  we  are  as  well  satisfied  as  ever  of  the  correctness  of  our  critical 
acumen. 

The  author  of  *  Ouy  Lhingitone,'*  who  calls  himself  Frank  Carew,  we 
take  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  under  a  new  name.  The  book  opens  with 
his  entrance  into  a  large  English  school.  Oct  Livingstone  is  the  hero  of 
the  school :  '  He  was  about  fifteen,'  says  our  author,  '  but  looked  fully  a 
year  older,  not  only  frt)m  his  height,  but  from  a  disproportionate  length  of 
limb  and  development  of  muscle ;  which  ripened,  later,  into  the  rarest  union 
of  activity  and  strength  I  have  ever  known.  When  Frank  enters  the  school- 
grounds  Gut  notices  him,  and  says  to  the  boys  gathering  around  him: 
'  Do  n't  bully  him  more  than  you  can  help,  fellows.' '  This  interference  in 
his  bdialf  coming  from  the  'Count,'  as  Guy  was  called,  has  the  effect  in- 
tended, and  Frank  is  left  unmolested.    Frank  and  Got  are  soon  sworn 
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friends.  At  the  ripe  age  of  seventeen  Gut's  estimate  of  the  weaker  aez, 
sajs  his  biographer,  was  nearly  identical  with  that  formed  by  the  learned 
lady ;  who  to  the  question,  '  Did  she  think  the  yirtue  of  any  single  one  of 
her  sisterhood  impregnable  ?  *  replied  '  C^est  selon,^  This  opinion,  among 
others  of  questionable  morality,  he  had  *  imbibed  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his 
evil  Qamalubl,'  Sir  Henrt  Fallowfield. 

Gut  Livingstone  goes  up  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  thither, 
six  months  afterward,  the  author  follows  him.  *  Gut's  fiivorite  pursuit  was 
*  hunting ; '  but  ho  threw  off  the  superfluity  of  his  animal  energies  in  all 
sorts  of  athletics ;  in  sparring  especially,  he  attained  rare  excellence ;  so  well 
known  was  it,  indeed,  that  he  passed  his  first  year  without  striking  a  blow 
in  anger,  through  de&ult  of  an  antagonist,  except  a  chance  one  or  two  ex 
changed  in  the  meUe^  which  is  imperative  on  the  fifth  of  November.' 

We  have  the  following  glimpses  of  some  of  Cabew*s  college-acquaintances ; 
of  *  Warrenore,  too  good  for  the  men  he  lived  with,  a  David  in  our  camp 
of  Kedar ;  a  Launcelot  in  his  devotion  to  womankind ;  a  Galahad  in 
purity  of  thought  and  purpose.  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  the  world  so 
single-hearted,  or  a  saint  with  so  much  savoir  vivreJ*  *'  Lovell,  with  his 
frank  look  and  cheery  laugh,  the  model  of  a  stalwart  English  squirehood ; 
and  Petre,  equal  to  either  fortune  in  reverse  or  success;  calm  and  impas- 
sible as  Arnos,  the  mousquetaire;  regarding  money  simply  as  a  circulating 
medium,'  ruining  himself  like  a  prince.  *  He  edified  us  greatly  on  one  oc- 
casion by  meeting  his  justly-offended  father  with  a  stem  politeness,  declin- 
ing to  hold  any  communication  with  him  by  word  or  letter  till  he  (the  sire) 
could  express  himself  in  a  more  Christian  spirit'  *  And  true  Tom  Ltnton, 
not  clever,  not  even  highbred,  but  loved  by  every  one  for  the  honestest 
and  kindest  heart  that  ever  was  the  kernel  of  a  rough  rind.'  At  a  supper 
where  the  fathers  of  England  were  being  discussed,  '  and  every  one  had  a 
stone  to  throw  at  his  ruling  ofElcer,  Tom,  who,  though  his  own  sire  was  an 
austere  man,  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  absent  run  down,  broke  in  with, 
*"  Well,  gentlemen,  remember  they  're  oxa  fellow-creatures^  at  all  events.' ' 

At  Oxford  Gut  Livingstone  rescues  his  friend  Cabew  from  the  hands  of 
the  police ;  an  awkward  *  fix,'  in  which  accident,  not  guilt,  has  placed  him. 
Garbw  '  hears  something  pass  his  cheek  like  the  wind  of  a  ball,  and  the 
policeman's  grasp  on  his  neck  is  relaxed  all  at  once ; '  and  ho  is  at  liberty. 
As  the  heroines  of  the  Radcliffe  school  of  romances  say :  *  I  turned  to 
thank  my  preserver — but  he  was  gone.'  'In  spite  of  Peace-Societies,  and 
homilies  against  the  brutal  sports  of  the  ring,  there  is  something  iu  a  &ir 
stand-up  fight,  with  only  the  weapons  provided  by  Nature  for  our  self-de- 
fence, that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  every  manly  Saxon  heart ; '  but  for  lack 
of  room,  we  shall  refrain  from  quoting  the  description  of  the  desperate  en- 
counter in  which  this  gallant  rescue  involved  our  hero :  his  antagonist  being 
*the  third  best  man  in  England,'  and  out  of  which  he  came  victorious — of 
course.  Oharlie  Forrester,  whose  golden  rule  was  the  Arabic  maxim, 
Agitel  lil  Shaitan,  *  Hurry  is  the  devil's,'  is  a  prominent  character  in  the 
book.  We  allude  to  him  only  to  show  how  he  made  himself  fiimous :  *  It 
was  at  a  pic-nic  at  Gliefden,  Charlie  was  hardly  nineteen,  and  had  just 
joined  the  — th  Lancers  of  Hounslow;  he  wandered  away  and  got  lost 
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with  Katb  Habcoust,  a  self-possessed  beauty,  in  htgh  condition  for  flirting ; 
for  she  had  had  three  seasons  of  hard  training.  When  they  had  been  away 
from  their  party  about  two  hours,  she  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  situation,  and  asked  her  cayalier,  in  a  charmingly  helpless 
and  confiding  way,  what  they  were  to  do.  ^Well,  I  hardly  know,' 
FoR&BSTXB  answered  languidly ;  'but  I  donH  mind  proposing,  if  that  will 
do  you  any  good.* 

*A  &ir  performance  for  an  untried  colt,  was  it  not?  Miss  Harcoubt 
thought  so,  and  said  so,  and  Charley  woke  next  morning  with  an  established 
reputation.* 

The  author  of  this  book  (and  we  venture  to  'guess*  that  our  old  friend 

and  long-time  correspondent,  Charu»  Astor  Bristed  is  the  man)  has  eyi- 

deutly  given  some  of  his  many  pleasant  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 

Thackbrat.     How  like  Henbt  Esmond  is  the  following  apropos  to  the  poor 

curate,  who  is  led  on  by  Gut  and  the  author,  to  propose  to  Isabel 

Ratmoxd  : 

'  Wbat  right  had  we  to  make  of  that  man  a  pappet  for  our  amasement,  beoioise  he 
was  shy  andstupid  and  slow?  He  was  as  true  in  his  derotion,  as  honorable  in  all  his 
wishes,  as  confident  in  all  his  hopes  till  thej  were  blasted,  as  any  one  that  has  gone 
wooinj^  since  the  first  whisper  of  lore  was  heard  in  Eden.  If  his  despair  was  less 
emshing  than  that  of  other  men,  it  was  because  his  principles  were  stronger  to 
endure,  and,  perhaps,  because  his  temperament  was  more  tranquil  and  cold.  As  I 
hare  said,  m  aid  hu  day^i  work  thoroughly,  (think  of  this,  sentimental  youths,  who 
pine  for  something  out  of  jour  reach,)  and  that  helped  him  a  eood  deal.  Let  us  not 
tmst  too  much  to  the  absence  of  feeling^  in  these  seeminffTy  impassire  orffanisa* 
tions.  I  wonder  how  often  the  executors  of  old  college  fellows,  or  of  hard-faced 
bankers  uad  bureaucrats,  hare  been  ag^rmvated  by  finding  in  that  most  secret  drawer, 
which  ought  to  have  held  a  codicil  or  a  jewel,  a  tress,  or  a  glore,  or  a  flower?  Perhaps 
the  dead  miser  valued  it  abore  all  his  bank-stock,  and  kissed  it  oftener  than  he  did  his 
liring  and  lawful  wife  and  children.  What  is  it  worth  now?  Say,  as  the  grim  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick  wrote  on  his  love-token:  '  Only  a  woman's  hair.'  * 

The  introduction  of  Flora  Bellasts — Gut*s  Circe  —  the  black  cat  on  his 
shoulder,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  playful  vein  : 

'Charlbt  FoaaasTBit,  Fbank  Cahew,  and  Gut  Livinostonb  are  riding  to  Brains- 
wick  to  a  *  meet  of  the  hounds.'  *  By-the-by,*  Gut  observed,  as  we  were  driving  over 
in  his  mail  phaeton,  'I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  the  Bbllasts  to-night?  I  know  they 
were  to  come  down  about  this  time.  Steady,  old  wench  1  where  are  you  off  to  ?  (This 
to  the  near-wheeler,  who  was  breakioff  her  trot.)  I  think  you'll  admire  her,  Fbakk; 
but  oare  it  was,  she  is  dangerous.    Eh,  Ghablbt?' 

' '  Well,  you  ought  to  know,'  answered  Fobbbstbr,  *  I  never  tried  her  much  myself. 
She's  two  or  three  stone  over  my  weight.  I  wonder  what  she  has  been  doing  lately? 
They  sent  her  down  to  rusticate  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  season.  She  ought  to 
be  in  good  condition  now  with  a  summer's  run.' 

'LivixGSTOKK  smiled  complacently,  as  I  thought,  as  if  some  one  had  praised  one  of 
his  favorite  hunters,  but  did  not  pursue  the  subject  When  I  came  down  to  dinner, 
he  was  talking  to  a  lady  in  dark-olue  silk,  with  black  lace  over  it,  a  wreath  curiously 
plaited  of  natural  ivy  in  her  hair.  I  guessed  her  at  once  to  be  Flora  Bbllasts.  Sbe 
was  the  handsomest  brunette  I  had  ever  seen.  For  some  time  they  talked  nothing  but 
common-places,  evidentiv  feeling  each  other's  foils.  The  real  fencing  began  with  a 
question  from  Floba,  if  he  was  not  surprised  at  seeing  her  there  that  evening. 

'  *  Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  knew  we  must  meet  before  long.  It  is  only  parallels 
that  do  n't,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the  right  line  about  either  you  or  me.' 

' '  Speak  for  yourself,'  Miss  Bbllasts  said;  *  I  consider  that  a  very  rude  observation.' 

•  <  Pardon  me,'  retorted  Gdt  ;  *  I  seldom  say  rude  things,  never  intentionally.  I  do  n't 
know  which  is  in  worst  taste,  that  or  point-blank  compliments.  Without  being  ma- 
thematical, you  may  have  heard  that  the  line  of  beauty  is  a  curve.' 

'Flora  laughed :  '  It  is  difficult  to  catch  you.  What  have  vou  been  doinir  since  we 
parted?'  ^  J  B 

'  *  That  is  just  the  question  which  was  on  my  lips,  so  nearly  uttered,  that  I  consider 
that  I  spoke  first.  Now  will  you  confess,  or  must  I  cross-question  some  one  else  ?  I 
will  know,    it  is  easy  to  follow  you,  like  an  invading  army,  by  a  trail  of  devastation.' 
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"So  Toa  do  care  to  know/  the  soft  voice  said,  that  ooald  make  the  Berres  of  even 
aa  indidereot  hearer  thrill  and  quiver  strangelj.  After  listeniog  to  it,  it  was  rerj 
ec8^  to  belieye  the  weird  stories  of  Nome  suroeresses  and  German  wood«spirit8  ana 
nixies^  laring  men  to  death  bj  their  fatally  musical  tones, 

*' Simple  curiositj '  Gut  replied  coolly,  'and  a  little  compassion  for  your  Ttctiins. 
They  might  be  friends  of  mine,  you  know/ 

'Floba:  'The  dead  tell  no  tales.' 

*  *  No,  but  the  wounded  do,  and  they  cry  out  pretty  loudly  sometimes.  I  suppose 
all  the  cases  did  not  terminate  fatally.    'Will  you  confess  ? ' 

* '  I  hare  nothing  to  tell  yon,'  Floba  said  yery  demurely  and  meekly,  only  for  onoe 
her  eyes  betrayed  ner.  *  Mamma  took  me  down  into  Deyonshire,  where  we  have  an 
aunt  or  two,  for  sea»breezes  and  seclusion.  I  rather  liked,  at  first,  haying  nothing — 
yes,  I  understand— really  nothing  to  think  about  I  used  to  sleep  a  great  deal,  and 
then  drive  a  little  obstinate  pony,  to  see  views.  But  I  do  n*t  care  much  about  yiewa, 
do  you?  Then  mamma  was  always  wanting  me  to  help  her  look  for  shells  and  wild- 
flowers  ;  and  the  rocks  hurt  my  feet,  and  the  bushes  never  would  leave  me  alone  in 
the  woods.'    She  shuddered  slightly  here. 

"The  BusHKs!  a  Devonshire  family  of  that  name,  I  presume?'  Gut  intermpted 
%vith  intense  gravity.  *  How  wrong  or  them !  They  are  very  ill-regulated  young  men, 
down  in  those  parts,  I  believe.' 

*<Don*t  be  absurd;  I  never  saw  a  creature,  for  months,  between  fifteen  and  fifty. 
Are  not  those  ages  sStfe?'  (A  shake  of  the  head  from  Livingstonb.)  *I  began  to  bfi 
very  unhappy;  I  had  no  one  to  tease;  my  aunts  are  too  good-natured,  and  mamma  is 
used  to  it.  At  last  I  had  the  greatest  mind  to  do  something  desperate  —  to  write  to 
you,  for  instance  —  merely  to  see  the  household's  horror  when  your  answer  came. 
You  would  have  answered,  would  you  not?  I  should  not  have  opened  it,  you  know, 
but  given  it  to  mamma,  like  a  good  child.' 

*  *  Of  course ;  I  know  you  show  all  your  letters  to  your  mother.  But  that  ruralizing 
must  have  been  fearful  tor  you,  jKfverina!  People  were  talking  a  good  deal  of  agricuf 
tural  distress,  but  this  is  the  most  piteous  case  I  've  heard  ofl  So  there  were  really  no 
men  to  govern  in  that  wood?' 

"Not  even  a  little  boy,'  said  Flora  decisively.  'There  were  two  or  three  from 
Oxford  in  the  neighborhood ;  I  used  to  see  them  sitting  outside  their  lodgings  in  the 
sun,  like  rabbits,  but  they  always  ran  in  before ' 

"Before  you  could  get  a  shot  at  them,  you  meanl'  broke  in  Gut;  'you  ought  to 
have  crept  up  and  stalked  them  cleverly.' 

'  Flora  threw  back  her  handsome  head.  '  I  do  n't  war  with  children.  It  went  on 
just  as  I  tell  you  till  we  left  for  our  round  of  winter  visits,  which  have  been  very 
stupid  and  correct,  till  now.'  I  hardly  heard  the  last  two  words,  she  spoke  them  so 
low.    There  was  silence  for  several  minutes,  and  then  Gut  leaned  back  to  address  me: 

' '  Do  you  remember  Arthur  Darrbll,  of  Christ-church,  Frank,  the  man  that  used 
to  speak  at  the  Union,  and  was  always  raving  about  ebon  locks  ana  dark  ejes  ? ' 

'  '^I  remember  him  well.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years;  but  I  heard  he  was  getting 
on  well  in  the  law.' 

*  *  He  '11  have  time  to  get  tired  of  brunettes,  if  any  one  ever  does  get  tired  of  them, 
before  be  comes  back,'  said  Gut.    'He 's  just  gone  out  to  try  the  Indian  bar.' 

' '  What  could  have  put  such  an  idea  into  his  nead  ? '  I  asked  very  innocently. 

"I  can't  saj;,'  was  the  reply.  'Men  do  take  such  curious  fancies.  It  was  a  sud- 
den determination,  I  believe.  The  beauties  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  began  to  deve- 
lop themselves  to  his  weak  mind  last  summer,  while  he  was  down  with  his  people 
in  —  Devonshire." 

Flora  sees  she  is  detected,  but  is  quite  unembarrassed,  and  simply  puts 
on  the  look  of  one  of  those  excellent  people  who  '  do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.' 

After  all,  this  is  a  mere  flirtation — although  Flora  seems  to  love  Gur  as 
well  as  such  a  bom  flirt  can  love — and  Guy's  engagement  with  Constance 
Brandon  is  soon  announced.  Flora  is  the  Delilah  who  comes  between 
him  and  his  chance  of  domestic  happiness  with  Constance.  Gut  and 
Constance  part — she  in  sorrow  and  he  in  anger — and  Guy's  wanderings 
commence.  From  Paris  he  is  recalled  to  the  dying  Constance.  (A  pre* 
vious  letter  from  Constance,  asking  his  return,  is  intercepted  by  Flora.) 
They  are  reconciled,  and  Constance  dies — happy. 

After  the  death  of  Constance,  Flora  tries  once  more  the  effect  of  her 
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blandishments  upon  Gur,  and  finds  him  adamant.  She  tries  to  win  from 
him  one  kind  word  to  take  with  her,  at  parting.  *At  least,'  she  says,  *  in 
memory  of  the  past,  will  you  not  say  you  wish  me  well  ? '  Inexorable  as 
fate,  QxjT  replies :  *  I  remember  nothing  of  the  past  except  your  last  act, 
(the  suppression  of  Constance's  letter,)  for  which  I  will  never,  never  for- 
give you.  I  form  no  wish  for  your  welfere,  or  the  reverse.  There  shall 
not  stand  the  fiiintest  shadow  of  a  connecting-link  that  I  can  break  asunder.  * 
Between  you  and  me  there  is  the  gulf  of  a  fresh-made  grave,  and  no 
thought  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  it     So  help  me  God  in  heaven  I ' 

This  the  author  considers  too  severe ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was  simple  yet  tardy  justice  to  Constance  Brandon  and  to  —  himself.  The 
book  is  written  throughout  in  a  spirited  and  pleasing  style.  The  morals 
of  the  author  are  probably  those  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Evidently  a  gen- 
tleman and  scholar,  and  master  of  a  dozen  different  languages,  he  does  not 
always  perhaps  take  sufficient  pains  to  conceal  these  facts  from  his  readers. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  classics  having  grown  somewhat  rusty  from  disuse, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  while  reading  *  Thorough,'  we  found 
a  copy  of  *Anthon's  Lempriebe,'  (from  the  press  of  the  same  enterprising  - 
publishers,  by  the  way,)  an  excellent  thing  to  have  in  the  house. 


Thk  Poets  or  the  Nixbteenth  Gbmtubt:  Selected  and  edited  by  the  Rer.  Robert 
Aris  Willhott;  with  English  and  American  Additions,  arrang^ed  by  Evert. A. 
DcrcKixcK.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Engravings.  HARpEit 
AXD  Bbothbbs. 

This  sumptuous  volume  comprises  selections  from  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  century,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  a  score  or  so  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day. 
The  skill  of  the  engraver  and  printer,  aided  by  the  clearest  of  type  and  the 
daintiest  of  cream-colored  paper,  has  been  tasked  to  render  the  casket 
worthy  of  the  treasures  of  Poetry  and  Art  which  it  enshrines.  The  Eng- 
lish editor  confines  his  selections  to  the  works  of  his  own  countrymen. 
This  we  cannot  regret,  since  it  left  the  field  of  American  Poetry  and  Art 
open  for  the  discriminating  taste  and  ample  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dutckinck. 
"Hie  additions  of  the  American  editor  make  up  a  third  of  the  bulk,  and  fully 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  poetical  and  artistic  worth  of  the  book.  Every 
one  knows  that  Dana  and  Bryant,  Halleck  and  Longfellow  and  Whit- 
TDER  have  written  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  of  the  century ;  this 
volume  shows  that  we  have  artists,  also,  who  may  fairly  claim  a  place  by 
the  side  of  the  best  in  England.  Birket  Foster's  landscapes,  of  which 
this  volume  contains  a  score,  do  not,  in  grace  of  conception  and  delicacy  of 
handling,  excel  those  of  our  countryman  Hill.  Darlet's  illustrations  for 
Holmes's  'Lines  on  Lending  a  Punch-Bowl'  and  for  Bryant's  *Song  of 
Marion's  Men,'  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Gilbert  for  Longfellow's 
*  Drinking  Horn '  and  Campbell's  *  Hohenlinden ; '  while  his  *  Connecticut 
Schoolmaster '  and  *  Saint  Nicholas  '  are  in  their  way  altogether  unequalled 
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by  the  contribution  to  thig  volume  of  any  English  artist  As  a  bode  for 
the  holidays  and  for  all  days;  an  ornament  to  the  parlor-table,  or  the 
library  shelf;  an  incentiye  to  quiet  thought  or  cheerful  talk,  it  will  be  long 
before  we  shall  hare  anothei^  volume  to  equal  this. 


Thb  KxicnBB0CKiR*8  Addbiss  to  thv  SrirrvKSAjrT  Pkar-Trbi  :  RespectfiiU j  dedicated 
to  the  Kkickrrbockbhs  of  ManhattaQ  Island.    Bj  Hbkrt  Wbbb  Duxshbr. 


This  clever  poem  was  read  by  Hon.  Jakes 
W.  Beekman  before  the  Saint  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, at  its  Anniversary,  December  6,  1856, 
although  it  has  but  recently  been  published. 
It  was  most  cordially  received  when  read, 
and  deservedly  so :  for  it  is  fuU  of  the  true 
Knickerbocker  feeling,  while  the  execution 
is  appropriately  simple,  free,  and  flowing. 
We  annex  an  extended  apostrophic  passage, 
which,  while  it  is  scarcely  a  fair  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  entire  poem,  will 
yet  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  felicity 


of  the  whole  performance  : 


*  Thou  saw'st  when  the  Usurper  came,  the  Nation  to  despoil, 
Of  the  dominion  exercised  upon  her  rightful  soil : 

Thou  saw'st  the  throng  that  gathered  round  to  carry  to  the  grave, 
Tbj  lord,  the  last  Dutch  GK)Ternor  —  the  honest  ana  the  braTo : 

'  When  Lbislbb  ruled,  who  died  by  fraud  —  when  Kidd  the  rover  sailed ; 
And  when  the  negroes  at  the  stake  in  direful  accents  wailed ; 
When  infant  Liberty  assared  to  seek  her  just  redress, 
And  Zrngbb  gained  for  aaer-times  the  Freedom  of  the  Press : 

*  When  the  bold  Sons  of  Liberty  the  people's  cause  espoused, 
Destroyed  the  tea,  contemned  the  stamps,  and  patriot  seal  aroused ; 
When 'Tories  fied  clandestinely,  suspicious  of  the  day. 

And  laurels  crowned  The  Uundred  on  the  shores  of  Deutel  Bay. 

*  Perchance  thou  saw'st  the  patriot  band,  with  dauntless  Captain  Sbass, 
Who  with  his  lead,  triumphant  rode,  amid  the  people's  cheers : 

Or  K&^*st  thy  fruit  to  please  the  taste  of  Clinton  and  his  corps. 
Who  ruled,  where  Bntish  power  will  rule,  triumphant,  nevermore. 

'  For  H  was  thy  glory  to  behold,  (the  conflict  nobly  won,) 
The  entry  of  that  noble  band,  led  on  by  Washington; 
When  the  sad  sighs  from  Wallabout  were  hushed  by  the  applause 
Which  filled  the  sky  above  the  land  where  triumphed  Freedom's  cause. 

'  How  vast  the  changes  Time  has  wrought  in  this  thy  island  home : 
The  handful  has  become  a  world,  to  wnich  th'  oppressed  may  come : 
The  rivulet,  once  pure  and  small,  is  now  the  turoid  stream ; 
Then,  Nature  ruled  all  absolute,  but  Art  is  now  supreme. 

'  Could'st  thou  but  speak,  I  'd  question  put,  concerning  him  of  yore, 
Who  prized  thee,  ere  he  brought  thee  from  his  distant,  native  shore ; 
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Who  nurtured  thee  so  carefullj,  till  thou  hadst  taken  root. 
And  then  reclined  beneath  thj  shade,  while  feasting  on  thy  fruit. 

*  Famed  trees  there  are  in  other  lands,  rerered  in  hoarj  age. 
To  which  the  traveller  fondlj  turns  upon  his  pilgrimage : 

While  gazing  on  their  stately  forms,  his  thoughts  are  backward  cast, 
And  though  he  breathes  the  present  age,  he  hres  within  the  Past. 

*  Thus  to  thy  shrine,  thou  ancient  tree,  will  Kkickbrbockbrs  hie ; 
And  standmg  on  their  native  soil,  beneath  their  native  sky, 

In  contemplative  mood  recall  those  names  of  sterling  worth, 
Through  whom  they  trace  their  ancestry  —  the  Noble  Men  of  earth. 

'  Famed  less  for  show  than  solid  parts ;  of  staid,  reflect! nsr  mind ; 
Famed  less  for  vain  than  useful  arts;  magnanimous  and  kind; 
Respected  and  beloved  at  home,  feared  and  admired  abroad ; 
True  to  a  fault  with  fellow  man,  and  faithful  to  their  God. 

'  Each  year  we  see  thy  goodly  boughs  adorned  with  mellow  fruit, 
Proclaiming  to  the  world  that  thou  hast  still  a  living  root : 
Thus  may  the  branches  of  the  stock  renowned  on  history's  page. 
Bring  forth  the  fruits  of  sterling  worth  through  every  passing  age.' 

The  cut  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  *  Stutyesant  Pear-Tree.'  We  hare  passed  the  original  fiye 
hundred  and  sixty-two  times  and  a  hal^  and  ought  to  know. 


Stbax  axd  TBI  WiRB :  A  BnROBPtcT.    By  BivjAHiN  Franklin  Langfobd  :  a  Pamph- 
let Poem.    Calcutta,  India:  J.  F.  Bbllamt,  ' £nglibh]ian'b  Prbss:  1857. 

Just  look  at  this :  here  comes,  in  a  single  night's  parcel  frt>m  town  to  our 
little  '  Cedar-Hill  Cottage '  on  the  Hudson,  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  writes  from  *  where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound  save  his  own 
dashings ; '  another  fh>m  Melbourne,  Australia,  written  by  a  concert-giving 
friend,  (*S.  C.  M.,')  who  *  means  yet  to  sing  in  Jerusalem,'  and  who,  we  be- 
lieve, has  sung  every  where  else ;  and  *  thirdly  and  lastly,'  the  above-en- 
titled poem,  which  has  borne  our  name  on  its  envelope,  by  the  over-land 
mail,  from  Calcutta  i^  India,  f>ia  England,  to  our  pleasant  sanctum,  this 
firosty,  star-shiny,  moon-lighted,  bracing,  crispy  December  night!  Come 
to  think  of  it,  very  divergent  seem  the  sources  when  were  derive  these 
friendly  missives. 

The  patronymic  of  the  author  of  *  Steam  and  the  Wire '  should  indicate 
an  American  pen :  but  we  mainly  doubt  From  certain  internal  evidence, 
we  judge  Mr.  Lanoford  to  be  an  Englishman.  In  a  weU-written  dedication 
of  his  little  poem  to  Professor  Morse,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  say : 

'To  WHOM  could  I  better  inscribe  such  a  production  as  the  folio  wins:  then,  than  the 
man  who,  under  the  auspices  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  Qovemment,  has  been  the  in- 
strument for  conferring  such  inestimable  benefits  upon  science  in  genera),  and  that  of 
his  own  land  in  particular  ?  Much  as  I  could  say  upon  the  subject  here,  I  dare  not  do 
BO,  lest  the  words  of  my  dedication  alone  should  overshadow  theiifift,  and  I  be  accused 
of  placing  as  it  were,  a  ponderous  head  upon  a  pigmy  frame.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I, 
and  those  who  surround  me,  are  no  strangers  to  toe  unrivalled  success  which  has  at- 
tended all  your  endeavors  to  improve  the  working  of  the  Electric  Tdegraph.  .  It  is  with 
this  knowledge,  that  I  venture  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  following  very  imperfect 
summary  of  "Progress,'  ancient  and  modem,  in  anticipation  of  those  gigantic  undertak- 
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ings  which  are  destined  to  make  the  depths  of  the  Ocean  the  'highway'  for  thought 
and  language,  even  as  its  sarface  has  been  for  ages  past  the  highway  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world;  undertakings  which  are  about  to  re-people  regions  rendered  desolate  of 
old  by  the  wrath  of  an  aTeoging  Qod,  and  roll  back  from  those  channels  the  aemi-bar- 
barian  tide  which  so  long  has  flooded  them,  restoring  that  light  and  learning  which 
first  existed  there,  was  expelled,  but  taking  refuge  in  Europe,  assumed  that  degree  of 
strength  which  enables  the  same  £urope  to  return  it  now  four-fold/ 

It  will  bo  conceded,  we  think,  bj  most  readers,  that  the  poem  opens  finely : 

'  When,  on  Sinai's  sacred  crest;  'mid  clouds  and  smoke  descending, 
Jehovau  stood,  and  lightnings  poured,  the  HeaTens  with  thunders  rendiiig; 
Then  shook  the  hill,  and  feared  the  host,  and  trembled  as  they  gazed 
Upon  the  clouds  which  girt  Uis  form  —  the  fire  that  round  Him  blazed : 
While  loud  the  trumpet^  tongue  proclaimed  to  wandering  Iseakl's  host, 
Obedience  to  the  Toice  of  Uim  who  led  them  forth  when  lost 

'  Ere  yet  they  murmured  at  His  will,  ere  yet  their  hearts  had  warmed 
To  baser  deeds  and  worthless  gods  b^  mortal  fingers  formed : 
Ere  they  forgot  the  moving  cloud  which  guided  them  by  day, 
The  fiery  pillar  of  the  night,  which  lit  them  on  their  way  : 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  the  water  fhim  the  rock. 
The  havoc  poured  on  Piluuoh'b  host — the  closing  water's  shock  1 

*  TTien  were  the  rich  lands  tenantless,  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 
Where  Europe  slept  in  silence,  with  her  forests  and  her  rills: 
Columbia's  verdure  went  and  came :  her  foliage  and  flowers 
Bloomed,  withered,  died,  and  mouldered  on,  'mid  sun  and  storm  and  showers : 
The  wild  beaat  roared  in  solitude,  while  flashing  on  the  night, 
The  bright  Aurora  of  the  Pole,  as  now  displayed  its  light!  . 

'  No  human  eye  to  gaze  on  them  —  no  tongue  to  murmur  joy. 
No  bark  upon  the  silent  lakesL  nor  weapon  to  destroy : 
Save  in  the  withered  woods  alone,  where  flashing  bolts  f^om  Heaven 
Uplit  the  scene,  and  poured  the  fire,  amid  the  branches  riven. 
Then  with  no  human  eye  to  gaze,  the  forests  blazed  on  high. 
And  prairies  clad  in  lurid  flame,  towered  threatening  to  the  skv. 

'  Then  was  the  Ocean  desolate,  e'en  as  it  was  of  old. 
When  by  His  will,  primeval  waves  from  Night  and  Chaos  rolled  I 
And  harmless  tempests  swept  along,  ere  Commerce  yet  had  birth. 
Or  War  had  stretcned  her  ruthless  arm,  save  on  the  solid  earth : 
And  Europe's  rivers  slept  in  peace,  as  yet  untineed  with  gore, 
Save  that  of  beasts  which  drank  and  fought,  and  perished  on  the  shore.' 

The  birth  and  progress  of  Coxxebcb,  and  Letters,  and  the  Arts,  are  well 
set  forth,  and  yividlj  contrasted :  the  first,  wafting  to-and-fi:x)  over  €k>D's 
wide-spread  and  widelj-diyergent  seas  the  riches  of  the  earth :  the  second, 
filling  the  minds  of  men  with  the  great  thoughts  of  other  men,  created  in 
His  image,  and  long  ago  departed :  the  third,  filling  the  imagination  with 
the  marvels  of  Abchttbctubb,  which  Greece  and  Rome  have  perpetuated  to 
our  time :  which  Time  itself^  changes  of  empires,  earthquakes,  and  all  con- 
Yulsions  of  Nature,  have  not  to  this  day  overthrown :  Paintino,  with  its 
Colour,  '  the  best  and  most  glorious  gift  of  our  Bountiful  Benefactor  : ' 
Sculpture,  in  which  the  limbs  of  Beauty,  *the  smiles  that  dwell  upon  her 
lip,  of  pleasure  or  of  disdain,*  are  frozen  in  '  nuurble  immortal,'  till  ihe  fires 
that  are  to  consume  the  world  shall  melt  them  with  fervent  heat :  aHl  these 
are  well  depicted  and  enforced.  There  are  instances  of  affected  similes  and 
of  bad  taste,  which  one  relucts  to  encounter  in  juxtaposition  with  so  much 
that  is  poetically  conceived  and  harmoniously  executed.    Take  the  annexed 
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stanza,  for  example,  which  could  not  be  complained  of  by  any  body  of  pro- 
per taste  and  discernment : 

*  Tn  aspect  of  the  Frosen  Poles  remaiDS  unbroken  still  ; 
As  when  in  earth's  firal  infitncj,  't  was  froien  bj  His  will : 
Bleak,  barren,  cold,  and  desolate,  still  looms  the  sea-lashed  shore. 
The  snow-clad  rocks  —  the  shmbless  soil,  which  stretch  from  Labrador. 
While  bleaching  on  the  icr  plains  the  wanderer's  bones  now  rest, 
Who  dared  to  strire  with  iTatore's  powers,  and  perished  there  unblesti ' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  and  yet  the  fact  is  so,  that  in  the  yery 
next  Terse  our  poet  depicts  a  reflectire,  pensiye  porpoise,  looking  at  the 
'  smoke,  and  sparks,  and  flame  *  of  one  of  Collinses  steamers, '  at  midnight's 
dreary  hour,*  with  infinite  disgust  Likely  as  not  There  is  a  shoal  of 
them,  *  all  in  a  row,  that  roll  as  they  go,*  at  this  moment,  reflecting  the  De- 
cember sun  on  their  brown  backs,  tumbling  through  the  Tappaan  Zee 
toward  Harerstraw-Bay,  where  they  will  bo  *  hull-down  *  the  *  hull '  of 'em, 
before  this  hasteful  and  imperfect  notice  is  finished.  Talk  of  a  reflectiye, 
peosiTe  porpoise!  He  has  some  openness  when  he  smiles,  yet  he  is  a 
melancholy-looking  fish :  but  to  a  man  of  true  feeling  and  accurate  obserra- 
tion  of  nature,  a  porpoise  seems  a  good  deal  of  a  hog.  How  much  better 
is  the  following :  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  lines  should  haye  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen : 

*Twt  islands  are  not  tenantless — amid  their  grores  are  heard 
The  Toice  of  man,  the  engine's  stroke,  and  not  the  beast  and  bird ; 
From  ahore  to  shore,  the  white  steam  wafts  the  riches  of  the  soil, 
Gems  taken  from  the  bidden  mine  —  a  conquered  nation's  spoil  I 
Red  piracy  is  OTeroome,  and  hushed  the  wretch's  scream. 
Which  oft  arose  ere  yet  was  known  the  triumph  of  the  Steam! 

'Columbia  is  not  desert  now,  man's  engines  too  are  there ; 
Unceasinglj,  nnwearilr,  their  sounds  are  in  the  air; 
And  there,  as  on  old  Europe's  soil,  is  placed  the  ma«:ic  Wir^ 
Which,  quivering  sends  a  thousand  miles,  swift  as  Electric  fire, 
The  plans  of  man,  whate'er  they  be,  for  Commeroe,  War,  or  Crime, 
Deatn — Famine,  on  the  silent  string,  flash  on  from  clime  to  dime! 

'Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  Ideas  flash  along, 
A  triumph  of  the  mind  untold  m  Prophecy  or  Song! 
And  monsters  of  its  oozy  bed  along  the  cable  glide. 
While  silently  the  words  of  man  are  quireriog  by  their  side  1 
AloDff  Newfoundland's  misty  coast  the  towering  icebergs  roll, 
And  language  flashes  through  the  sea,  'neath  fragments  from  the  Pole  I 

'  O'er  swamp  and  forest,  sand  and  soil,  still  gltdeth  silent  Thought, 
And  traTeUlDg  througn  Columbia's  streams,  sets  rain  and  storm  at  naught ; 
Upon  the  aria  plains  of  Ind,  her  streams  and  jungles  o'er. 
While  murder  shrieks  upon  the  blast,  and  prowlmg  tigers  roar, 
Birds  lighting  on  the  magic  cord,  know  not  the  electric  fire, 
Which  gliding  through  their  claws  procUims  the  triumph  of  the  Wire  I ' 

And  with  this  passage,  we  dart  electrically  from  the  '  Wire,'  and  shall 
proceed — it  being  just  the  time  —  to  take  a  single  glass  of  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass's  'Imperial  Pale'  Sherry,  in  conjunction  with  two  large  Boston 
crackers,  splitted  and  well  buttered,  and  eke  a  piece  of  fine  mild  '  Old  Eng- 
litk  Chee$e^  which  can  only  be  obtained  at  ans  house  in  New-York  —  and 
that  house  has  nerer  been  named  in  these  pages.  For  the  supply  is  never 
Urge,  nor  can  it  be.  '  CtL9tomers^  are  the  fortunate  ones:  'patronage,* 
^<md  supply,  is  not  desired. 
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IxAUQURATioN  OF  Washikqton  UiTiTBBsrrr  AT  Sairt  I>odi8,  Missouii,  April  23, 1657: 
Pp.  104.    fioBton:  Littlb,  Bkowx  akd  CIompant:    St  Louis:  Jomr  Hauall  axd 

COVPAHT. 

It  is  but  recentlj  that  wc  had  occasion  to  speak  of,  and  liberaUy  to  quote 
from,  Mr.  EvERETT^s  Address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Oburv^tary^ 
at  Albany ;  that  noble  monument,  which  is  destined  to  bear  the  name  of 
its  founder  far  beyond  the  records  of  the  '  imperishable  marble '  and  the 
*  storied  urn :  *  it  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  *  fixed  stars'  of  our  noble 
Empire  State.  A  report  of  the  Address  before  us  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  our  daily  press;  but  the  present  transcript 'is  from  the  author's  own 
hand :  varying  in  nothing  from  what  had  been  reported  so  correctly,  saye 
in  a  few  verbal  emendations :  which  &ct  leads  us  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
we  this  last  summer  heard  an  eloquent  clergyman  (whose  discourse  was 
reported  for  our  journals  in  May  or  June  last)  remark,  that  there  was  not 
in  Europe  a  corps  of  reporters,  parliamentary  or  otherwise,  who  exceeded 
in  intelligence,  in  dispatch,  in  the  literary  tikill  to  make  a  man  ttith  good 
thoughts  speak  his  thoughts  in  good  words,  the  reporters  for  the  daily 
press  of  the  city  of  New- York.  This  we  believe :  hut,  in  the  white  paper, 
the  clear,  bold  type  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  have  an  added  induce- 
ment not  to  lay  down  a  distinguished  literary  efibrt  like  this,  until  we  have 
studiously  *  completed '  it^  frt>m  beginning  to  end.  We  ask  attention  to  the 
subjoined  passages : 

'It  has  alreadj  been  a  soarce  to  me  of  the  hieheat  gratification.  I  feel  as  if  xnj  con- 
oeptioDs  of  our  common  country  had,  in  a  brief 'space  of  time,  been  mightly  enlarged. 
It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  an  extensile  region,  so  dis- 
tinctfj  in  anj  other  war,  as  b^  traversing  it,  and  inspecting  it  in  person.  We  maj 
read  the  most  minute  descriptions ;  we  may  add  up  columns  of  statistical  figures;  we 
maj  ccet  the  boundaries  and  the  list  of  counties  by  heart  in  manuals  of  geography ;  we 
may  hare  at  our  fingers'  ends  tables  of  population,  of  the  productions  of  the  mine,  the 
forest,  and  the  field,  of  the  number  of  natiTes,  and  the  number  of  foreigners,  and  of  the 
children  between  four  and  sixteen :  but  all  this  minute  knowledge,  though  useful  in  its 
place,  does  not  give  a  Tivid  idea  of  an  immensely  extensive  and  rapidly  gromng  coun- 
try. It  is  only  when  on  board  one  of  these  floating  palaces^  we  hiave  stretched  along 
the  sesrshore,  or  traversed  the  sound,  the  river,  the  lake ;  or,  mounted  on  the  fiery 
wheels  of  steam,  have  rushed  through  winding  valley  and  mountain  gorge ;  crossing 
ridge  after  rid^e,  and  stream  after  stream ;  counting  our  proffress  by  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude;  passing  from  tier  to  tier  of  prosperous  states ;  from  rivers  that 
roll  into  the  Atlantic  amidst  the  icebergs  of  Labrador,  to  those  which  pour  their  steam> 
ing  floods  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico:  it  is  only  after  this  actual  traverse  and  survey  of 
the  mighty  region  —  its  cities,  its  towns,  its  hamlets;  its  boundless  extent,  its  innnit« 
variety  of  flel(^  and  mountain,  and  flood ;  its  wide  range  of  climate  and  of  production, 
natural  and  artificial,  the  work  of  Providence  and  man ;  the  whole  joyous  and  all 
but  bewildering  scene  animated  with  its  swarming  millions,  that  we  can  fully  under- 
stand the  natural  features,  the  vast  improvements,  the  rapid  progress,  the  impending 
future  of  the  Union.' 

Few  readers  will  fail  to  observe  the  great  breadth,  beauty,  and  force  of 
the  following : 

'As  I  go  back  in  imagination  from  the  prosperous  davs  in  which  we  live,  to  the  date 
of  these  early  adventures ;  as  I  trace  in  retrospection  the  history  of  the  country  from 
its  one-and-thirty  States ;  its  twenty-«ight  millions  of  population ;  its  thousana  pros- 
perous cities,  its  towns  and  villages  innumerable,  bound  together  in  a  great  political 
confederacy  which  belts  the  continent;  its  commeroial  tonnage  already  the  largest 
which  the  ocean  bears  on  its  bosom ;  its  network  of  railways  and  canals,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe ;  the  innnmenble  steamers  that  crowd  ita 
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interior  waters  i-  the  iomiense  contributions  which  it  pours  into  the  general  markets  of 
the  world  ^  its  churches,  colleges,  and  schools,  and  all  the  countless  institutions  in 
'  which  Christian  charity  gathers  the  orphan  families  of  want  to  her  maternal  arms ;  in 
a  wordy  this  world  of'^  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  resource,  development,  and 
action ;  when  from  this  magnificent  contemplation  I  retrace  the  line  of  history  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  policy  and  war,  from  the  Union  to  the  Confederation,  from  the  Con- 
federation  to  the  Revolution,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  yet  acquiescent  state  of  pro- 
vinci&l  allegiance,  and  backwards  to  the  feeble  youth  and  dependent  infancy  of  the 
colonies;  when  I  see  how  steadily,  as  I  pass  onward  from  generation  to  generation, 
this  exuberant  contemporary  greatness  converges  and  shrinks  up  into  a  narrow  strip 
of  provinces  along  the  coast,  a  few  small,  ill-built  towns  on  the  sea-side  and  the  great 
rivers,  some  hundreds  of  stra^glin^  cabins  on  the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies, 
not  one  subject  to  English  junadiction  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  half-a-dozen  block-houses  and  missionary  stations  belonging  to  France,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  beyond  these  frontier  streams,  a  border  ringing  with  the  war- 
whoop  and  gleaming  with  the  scalp-knife,  great  solitarv  rivers,  as  yet  without  a 
name  or  a  buraen,  hurrying  with  idle  lapse  to  the  sea;  ana  at  last  the  awful  silence  of 
the  eternal  forest ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  following  the  Father  of  Waters  from  its  mouth 
back  to  its  source  ;  tracing  it  from  emporiums  of  the  world's  commerce  on  the  sea- 
board, between  populous  States,  and  beneath  the  walls  of  towering  cities,  leaving  suc- 
cessively its  grand  tributaries  right  arid  lefl ;  upward  and  backward  from  the  alluvial 
delta  to  the  pleasant  vicissitude  of  hill  and  valley;  ranging  with  its  parallel  windrows 
of  driftwood  m  great  bends  through  broad  zones  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  now  tumbl- 
ing for  miles  over  broken  ledges,  and  anon  bursting  through  basaltic  gateways,  or 
sweeping  across  rolling  prairies ;  from  climate  to  climate ;  from  the  burning;  tropic 
back  to  we  Arctic  glacier;  from  the  land  where  the  sultry  breeze  is  scented  with  the 
orange  and  the  myrtle,  up  to  the  region  where  the  hemlock  and  the  pine  defy  the 
northern  blasts;  turning  the  flank  of  mountain  ridges  and  making  deep  cuts  through 
central  plateaus  —  narrower,  shallower,  purer  as  ^ou  ascend  —  a  gentle  current,  a  rip- 
pling  stream,  a  purling  brook,  a  silver  thread ;  till  at  last  all  that  is  left  of  the  mighty 
river,  whose  stupendous  floods  at  its  mouth  wage  equal  war  with  the  stormy  ocean 
gulfs,  lies  sparkling  in  a  cool  moss-covered  spring,  fed  by  the  trickling  dews  of  the 
morning,  enamelled  with  Alpine  flowers,  in  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  hills/ 

We  hare  had  somewhat  to  say  recently  in  these  pages,  touching  the  late 
learned  work  of  Mr.  Eleazeb  Lord,  of  Rockland,  in  respect  of  Language, 
and  the  cognate  views  of  the  Editor  of  the  *  Princeton  Review '  upon  the 
same  theme.  The  reader  of  those  references  will  read  with  pl^ure  the 
annexed  passage  : 

-  Lavguags  is  tiie  great  mystery  of  our  being.  By  the  uso  of  a  few  written  or  printed 
lines  on  paper,  so  like  each  other,  that,  in  languages  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar, 
(witness  a  Jialay  or  a  Japanese  manuscript)  there  seems  scarce  any  difference  between 
them;  this  unseen,  intangible,  mysterious  mental  essence,  compared  with  which  a 
perfume,  a  sound,  a  lunar  rainbow  is  gross  and  material,  expresses  itself  to  the  eye ;  by 
the  gentle  impulse,  the  soft  vibrations,  which  the  lips  impart  to  the  elastic  air,  it  ex- 
presses itself  to  the  ear.  To  give  the  spoken  word  duration,  I  translate  it  into  written 
character^  to  give  the  written  sign  a  vital  emphasis,  I  translate  it  into  vocal  speech. 
By  one  divine  art,  the  dead  letter,  chaiiged  with  a  living  meaning,  sounds  throur^h 
echoing  halls,  and  wins  or  storms  its  iray  to  sympathetic  hearts ;  by  another,  the  fleet- 
ing wavelets  of  the  air  are  crystallized  into  a  most  marvellous  permanence,  and  become 
imperishable  gems  of  thought,  whose  lustre  no  lapse  of  time  can  obscure ;  while,  by  the 
onion  of  both,  this  incomprehensible  being,  the  mind,  gently  wooed  from  the  vestal 
chambers  of  our  inmost  nature,  comes  forth  like  a  bride  fMlorned  for  her  lordly  spouse, 
the  word ;  clad  in  the  rich  vesture  of  conversation,  of  argumen^  of  eloquence,  uf 
poetrr,  of  soiig ;  to  walk  with  him  the  busy  or  the  secluded  paths  of  life ;  to  instruct  and 
delight  the  living  generations ;  ethereal  essences  as  they  are,  to  outlive  columns  of 
brass  and  pyramids  of  granite;  and  to  descend  in  eternal  youth  the  unending  high- 
ways of  the  ages. 

We  thought  Mr.  Eferbtt's  address  at  the  State  Fair  at  Buffido  somewhat 
too  elaborate.  It  seemed  to  us  what  the  painters  call  *  a  crowded  composi- 
tion: '  but  the  present  effort  is  *  without  oyerflowing,  fvW  Speaking,  as 
Mr.  EviSBBTT  idways  does,  from  a  full  mind,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  for  him  to 
repress  the  exuberance  of  his  rich  stores  of  information. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


iMtiiral  fff  Saint  ptfefflw. 


Thb  twenty-Becond  annaal  dinner  of  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Societj  was  celebrated  wltli  all  its  charac- 
teristic pomp  And  ceremonial^  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
f^  Hotel,  on  Monday,  December  7, 1857 ;  the  natal  day  of 
its  patron  Saint  having,  this  year,  fallen  upon  Sunday, 
::  6th,  a  dies  non.  The  imposing  preliminary  ceremony 
■  of  the  installation  of  the  newly-elected  President  and 
officers  occurred  at  6^  p.ii.,  when  the  high  dignitaiies 
were  formally  inducted  into  office,  and  instructed  in 
the  duties  of  their  several  departments  by  Richard 
B.  Mount,  Esq.,  in  a  most  gracefully-playful  and  eloquent  address.  The  President, 
Hon.  GuLifAN  0.  Verplanck,  havmg  been  invested  with  the  insignia  of  office,  (the 
tri-comered  cocked  hat,  and  an  embroidered  collar  of  satin  and  gold,  sustaining  the 
silver  badge  of  the  order  of  Samt  Nicholas,)  then  led  the  way  into  the  banqueting 
hall,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  of  whom  about  one  hundred  were  in 
attendance.  The  dais  was  occupied  by  the  President,  having  on  his  right  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  of  the  Saint  George's  ScKsiety,  Dr.  Charles  Mackat,  Hon.  A.  Belmont, 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Governor  of  Kansas,  Captain  Hudson,  U.  8.  Navy,  Hon 
J.  J.  Roosevelt,  and  Ex-President  J.  Ds  Petster  Oqden:  on  his  left,  Rev.  Chap- 
lains Ybrmilte  and  Johnson,  President  Norrib,  of  Saint  Andrew's  Society, 
O'GORMAN,  of  Saint  Patrick's,  Bonnet,  of  New-England  Society,  Zdocerman, 
Consul  for  Netherlands,  Hon.  Judge  Strong,  and  Vice-President  Van  Waqenen. 
The  two  long  tables  were  presided  over  by  Vice-Presidents  Brodhead  and  Van 
Wagenen,  and  were  well  filled  by  members.  Before  taking  their  seats,  Rev.  Chap- 
lain Johnson  was  called  upon  to  address  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  ask  a  benedic- 
tion upon  the  bounties  set  before  us.  It  was  a  most  comprehensive  prayer,  and 
embraced  the  whole  human  race,  for  all  mankind  are  our  hretkren.  The  table 
was  beautifully  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  St.  Nicholas,  Fort  New  Amster- 
dam, 1630,  the  Garrison-Preacher  of  Harlem,  the  Friesland  Country  Girl,  the. 
Miller  of  Helvoetsluize,  Fontaine  d  la  Hafig,  Tulips  of  Sa&rdam,  Esmeralda  and 
her  Goat,  Temple  of  Athens,  Scenes  in  Java,  PlUar  of  Liberty,  Wiixbk  of  Oranien, 
and  Memories  de  Surinam.  The  viands  were  of  the  choicest  description,  in  the 
greatest  variety  and  profusion,  whUe  the  most  excellent  band  of  Dodworth  oon- 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
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AAer  the  proper  interral  for  rofreahment  of  the  inner  man,  the  President,  having 
asBumed  the  cockM  hat,  which,  we  most  be  allowed  to  remark,  has  never  rested 
apoQ  the  brow  of  a  more  worthy  representative  of  the  old  Dutch  Dynasty,  (he  was 
the  very  impersonation  and  embodiment  of  the  Burgomaster)  rose  and  said: 

*  Sons  or  Sairt  Nicholas  :  I  stand  before  yon  this  day  with  mingled  fBelings  of  hap- 
piness and  pride,  of  exultation  and  sorrow.  Many  yean,  (he  went  on  to  say,)  had 
dapsed  ainee  be  before  occnpied  that  chair,  and  he  coDgratulated  the  Society  upon  its 
prosperity  during  the  interval.  He  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  Society,  in  this  present  season  of  distress,  as  it  had  been  his 
rortnne  to  preside  at  the  time  of  the  former  financial  crisis.  This  country  seemed  to 
be  visited  every  twenty  years  with  periods  of  calamity  like  the  present  He  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  the  fioaocial  crisis  of  1887,  and  under  hil 
administration  —  he  would  not  say  that  it  was  owing  to  his  good  management  of  the 
Saint  N1CH01.AS  Society  —  the  season  of  distress  passed  away,  and  prosperity  succeeded. 
And  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  this  time  too,  under  his  administration,  the  dark 
elouds  would  pass  away,  and  all  would  be  brightness  and  sunshine.  He  felt  like  a 
Caxillus  coming  back  to  rule  over  them ;  like  a  GiKaNNATUS  re&ssuming  the  reins  of 
government.  He  complimented  the  officers  of  the  Society,  the  Stewards,  all  of  whose 
names  began  with  Var^  were  fitting  men  to  be  in  the  Yan-Guard  of  the  Society.  The 
speaker  aUnded  to  the  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  who  had  so  well  filled  the  Chair 
which  he  oocnpied.  He  spoke  touchiogly  of  those  of  them  who  were  deceased,  Chan  - 
esUor  Joim,  Oenur  HoFncAH,  Stutvcsakt,  and  Hamlt.  He  regarded  Chancellor 
Jons  as  the  greatest  legal  mind  of  his  age,  and  Hofvman  as  a  great  orator,  both  in 
Congress  and  at  the  Bar.    He  then  offered  as  a  sentiment, 

'Tn  Ex-PamoBms  of  ths  Saint  Nicholas  Socisrr :  Honor  and  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  the  Dead,  and  honor  and  affection  to  the  Living.' 

The  gilded  eflBgy  of  the  *Biid  of  Saint  Kioholas  '  was  then  brought  in,  and  its 
head  bemg  duly  turned  to  the  eastward,  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  any 
caitiff  Yankee^  the  first  r^^ular  toast  was  announced. 

<1.  Sakta  Claus:  Guds  HtiUg  Man.    Ifusie:  '  Old Sundnd:' 

The  whole  company  rismg,  then  sang  the  following  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  *  Old 
Hmidred:* 

<  LsT  ffTown  Kew-Tork  its  voice  upraise 
For  him  who  in  the  by-gone  day% 
When  we  were  merry,  roinping  boys. 
Brought  to  each  child  his  Cnnstmas  toys. 


*  Of  children's  simple  joys  the  head. 

The  children's  oisbop  honored  be ; 
True  to  his  Hastbi,  who  has  said : 


The  children's 
roe  to  his  Has 
'  Let  little  chUdze'n  come  to  Ha.' 


<  And  may  New-Yorkers  ne'er  forget 

The  grace  they  in  the  children  see : 
Of  all  the  ootwtfd  graces  yet 
Host  manly  is  simpUdty.' 

*S.  Tbs  PiaiDBXT  OF  THS  UxiRD  SvATn.    Hosic:  *Pretidsiif$ Mard^* ' 

Whkb  was  tiiea  drank  with  an  the  boiior& 

'3.  TsB  GovaaxoR  of  ths  Statb  of  Nkw-Yokk.    Hnsie:  *  0<fvemor'$  March/  ' 

'4.  Tn  Abmt  AMU  TBI  Kavt:  Gmrdisns  of  oar  Bights;  Ghampions  of  oar  Honor. 
Marie;  *  Star  SfamgM  £aiuur: ' 

Gaptun  HcDSoy,  IT.  8L  K.,  reqtooded  briefly.  He  had  not  expected  to  be  called 
upon:  be  was  qoile  taken  A-ba^  and  a  sailor  never  riioold  be  taken  a-back.  The 
Axmy  and  Hsvy  were  ec^aanjaenriceable  to  the  ooontiy  when  the  ooont/y  called 
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thorn  to  her  aid.    IIo  thanked  them  for  the  honor  done  him,  and  hoped  the  Sodetj 
would  ever  prosper. 

*5.  Hollakd:  Her  historj  it  her  eologj.    Masio :  *  WUhdmtu  Van  NoMsauteen,*  * 
.    Hon.  A.  Belhokt,  late  Minister  to  the  Hague,  responded,  and  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment,  which  was  dulj  honored  : 

*Th«  Saint  Nicholas  Socitrr  of  tkh  Citt  or  Niw-Tobk  :  May  its  members  unite 
in  brotherly  love,  as  loofi:  as  the  deep  Zujderzee  washes  the  djkes  of  the  Fatherland, 
und  the  broad  Atlantic  rolls  his  waves  to  oar  sunny  shores.' 

Mr.  J.  S.  Zdocbilxan,  Yioe-Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  also  responded,  and  gave 
the  following  sentiment: 

'  Tna  Good  Will  and  Aifrrr  bxishno  bbtwidt  rat  ycTHiaLANDS  and  thb  UKirao 
Statbs:  Mavit  shine  in  the  hearts  of  all  future  generations,  aa  exemplified  by  the 
Knickerbociers  of  the  present  day.' 

*  6.  OcB  CiTT :  The  child  of  Holland.  Honest  dealing  and  love  of  order  are  her  in- 
heritance.   Music :  '  I£(jmf,  Street  Hotn^.* ' 

Key.  Chaplain  V ebmilte  responded.  When  it  was  a  question,  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depression  of  the  times,  the  annual  dinner  had  not  better  be  dispensed 
with  for  this  year,  he  had  found,  on  oonsultinfi^  the  Constitution,  that  It  was  impos- 
sible :  for  the  Society  *  shall  dine  on  the  sixth  of  December,*  are  its  worda  Bom 
and  bred  in  this  city,  he  was  on  both  sides,  and  from  beginning  to  end,  a  New- 
Yorker.  I  speak  of  New- York  with  great  feeling,  for  I  was  brought  up,  in  common 
with  many  of  our  associates,  at  the  feet  of  that  classical  scholar  and  most  rigid 
disciplinarian,  Joss  Nelson.  There  was  a  social  tie  among  New-Yorkers  which, 
he  hoped,  would  continue  to  bind  us  together  for  all  future  time,  and  be  continued 
in  connection  with  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society.  Thts  city  was  once  more  Dutch 
than  now.  The  old  Dutch  residences  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  and  the 
splendid  now  stone  edifices  have  replaced  them.  The  spirit  of  uprightness  is  the 
spuit  that  ought  to  actuate  us.  We  suspend  when  we  cannot  pay.  Our  ancestors 
did  not  launch  forth  into  stoekSj  of  which  I  know  little.  Clergymen  do  not  often  in- 
dulge in  this  way.  Let  us  act  honestly.  The  love  of  order  is  still  dominant  among 
us.  See  our  elections  in  this  city,  eta  When  it  is  finished.  New- York  will  be  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  I  stand  up  for  old  New-Yorkers,  whether  of 
Dutch,  Huguenot,  German,  Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  or  Irish  extraction:  we  all 
meet  here  on  common  ground,  and  let  us  bo  one  in  love  for  this  city  and  the  Union 
of  which  it  is  a  part 

*  7.  Thb  Union  :  '  EendragM  maoH  magt:    Music :  •  Hail  Columbia:  ' 

Hon.  R.  J.  WxLKBR,  Governor  of  Kansas,  bemg  called  upon,  spoke  as  follows : 
'  Mb.  Pbbsidbnt  and  Gbntlbmbn  :  The  honor  has  most  unexpectedly  been  devolved 
upon  me  of  responding  to  the  toast,  which,  I  l>eUeve,  is  universally  given  by  the  pa- 
triotic Saint  Nicholas  Society,  in  favor  of  the  American  Union.  Although,  gentlemen, 
most  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  called  upon,  to  respond  to  this  toast,  this  is  a 
theme  which  might  well  raise  the  emotions  and  sympathies  not  only  of  American  citi- 
zens, but  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  one  which  men  and  nations  might  discussv 
and  upon  which  angels  even  might  look  down  from  their  celestial  spheres  and  rejoice 
with  us,  over  the  glories  accomplished  thus  far  by  the  American  Union.  But,  gentle- 
men, great  and  glorious  as  it  is,  let  us  all  take  care  that  in  our  day  and  in  our  genera- 
tion, nothing  shall  be  done  by  any  of  us  bf  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  this  great 
Union,  which  has  accomplished  already,  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  so 
much  for  our  beloved  country,  and  so  much  for  the  hopes  of  mankind,  shall  ever,  by 
any  of  our  acts  or  any  of  our  sentiments,  be  placed  in  the  slightest  peril.  Let  us  ever 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  this  American  Union  of  ours  is  the  best,  the  brightest,  per- 
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haps  tiie  last  experiment  of  self-goTerament.  And  as  it  shall  bj  ns  be  maintained  and 
perpetoatedy  or  broken  and  dissolved,  so  shall  the  light  of  libertj  shine  upon  the  hopes 
of  mankind,  or  be  forerer  extingnished  amid  the  soofis  of  exulting  tjrants  and  the 
groans  of  a  worldlj  bondage.  But,  gentlemen,  let  ns  also  recollect  that  there  is  a  great 
principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  American  Union  —  that  principle  for  which  oar 
foref&thers  fought  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  which  we,  their  descend* 
sots,  hare  contended  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  moment  to  maintain.  That 
principle,  which  not  onlj  lies  at  the  basis  of  that  Union,  but  at  the  basis  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions, is  the  principle  of  self-goremment.  It  is  the  principle  that  the  people  in 
every  State  of  this  Union  and  in  those  inchoate  States  which,  emerging  from  territorial 
pupilage,  begin  to  ascend  into  the  constellation  of  American  States,  when  thej  form 
their  first  constitutions,  shall,  with  jou,  the  jonngest,  and  the  eldest  of  the  American 
States,  enjoj  the  principle  of  self-government  It  is  a  principle,  gentlemen,  older  than 
the  American  Union.  It  is  the  principle  which  led  to  the  American  Union.  For,  as  to 
each  one  of  the  Colonies  that  subsequentlj  became  American  States,  the  reiy  principle 
for  which  thej  contended,  and  which  induced  them  to  separate  from  the  mother  coun- 
try was  a  question  involving  not  many  dollars  and  cents,  but  simply  a  small  tax  on 
tea  that  scarcely  touched  the  pockets  of  a  single  individual ;  but  small  as  the  question 
of  money  was,  the  principle  was  deep,  was  fundamental,  was  eternal.  The  principle 
for  which  they  contended,  and  which  led  to  that  revolution,  way  the  principle  of  self- 
goTemment  And,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  moment  when  in  any  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  —  either  the  States  now  existing,  or  the  States  inchoate  —  this 
principle  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  departed  from,  that  moment  will  introduce  the 
period  when  will  be  stricken  down  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  Ctovem- 
ment ;  the  principles  which  led  us  to  that  revolution;  and  will  have  made  the  first  and 
I  fear,  the  last  step  back  to  monarchy  and  despotism.  As  to  myself,  then,  gentlemen 
for  that  great  principle  I  have  contended  all  my  life ;  for  that  principle  I  have  lived, 
and,  God  willing,  if  necessary  for  that  principle  I  am  willing  to  die.  Now,  then,  gentle- 
men, the  great  principle  of  Union  we  took  from  the  United  States  of  the  NetherUnds. 
It  was  there,  gentlemen,  that  not  only  under  the  most  tremendous  perils  and  difficul- 
ties, not  through  the  Seven  Tears*  War,  like  our  revolution,  but  for  three-quarters  of  a 
oentuTy,  your  ancestors  fought  for  the  great  principle  of  self-government  And  they 
fought  it  under  the  banner  of  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands.  We  differ  from 
them  only  in  this,  that  they  were  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  and  now  we  are 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  principle  of  Union  and  of  Confederacy  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  States,  in  its  first  great  suecessfiil  example,  we  took  from  your  an- 
cestors in  Holland.  And  how  did  they  fight  ?.  How  did  they  fight  f  There  is  nothing 
in  the  histoiy  of  Greece  or  Home,  there  is  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  during 
that  eighty  years  of  contest  and  contumacy,  that  will  compare  with  the  heroism  and 
derotion  of  your  ancestors  of  the  Netherlands  in  contending  for  these  great  principles. 
They  were  martyrs  in  their  bloody  battle-fields ;  they  were  martyrs  in  the  dungeon ;  they 
were  noartyrs  amid  the  torments  and  tortures  indescribable,  to  which  no  people  ever  be 
fore  have  been  subjected  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  still,  although  in  point  of  num 
hers,  a  small  and  inconsiderable  people,  contending  with  the  ocean  whose  sui^ges  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history jof  the  world,  they  have  driven  back  and  conquered,  thus 
reclaiming  their  country  from  the  ocean  monarch ;  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
they  contended  for  these  principles,  and  finally  they  triumphed.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  me,  at  this  Ute  hoar  of  the  nighty  to  detain  you 
with  any  further  discussion  of  these  great  principles.  But,  with  your  permission,  I 
wiU  give  yon  a  sentiment : 

'HoLLAsn, THs  rxHST  snocnnTTL  Exampls  of  CoirriDBEiino  BspfTBucAy  States: 
Hay  it  be  maintained  here  until  time  shall  he  no  more.' 

Mr.  Walker's  addreas  was  reoeired  with  renewed  and  protracted  cheering. 

'8.  OlTB  MOTHSBS,  CUB  WiTSS,  OUn    DaVOOTUS,  OVB    SiSTUSy  QUE    SwnTHBABIf. 

Music :  *Let  Uu  Ibast  be  Dear  Wvman.* 
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The  single  geTiUeman  appointed  to  respond,  was,  onfortunately  and  unaToidably, 
prevented  fipom  attendanoe. 

*  9.  Our  Sister  Soczittbs  :  The  gnap  of  welcome  to  ereiy  band  that  cornea  to  help 
uf  work  out  the  deetiny  of  New- York.    Masic :  'Wt'rea  Batid  of  Brothen,' ' 

Ma.  J.  Wabd,  President  of  Saint  CrBoaaB's,  responded,  and  gave  as  a  sentiment : 

'  Thi  Saoit  Nicholas  Sociirr  aitd  its  Bikstolbnt  Objects/ 

*  Mr.  Adah  NoBaiii,  of  Saint  Andbsw's,  gave : 

'Tn  CoMMBRCB  or  Nbw-Yoek:  Though  sometimes  arrested  bj  a  panio,  its  mareh 
is  still  onward  to  wealth  and  frreatoess.' 

RiOHABD  O'GoiucAK,  of  Saint  Patbiok's,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  liberality 
and  hospitality  of  this  city  to  foreignera.    He  proposed : 

'  The  Yacht  Half-Mook  :  She  missed  the  way  to  Kathay,  but  found  a  richer  port  on 
the  shores  of  Manhadden.' 

B,  W.  BoNKET,  of  New-England  Society,  after  a  few  remarks,  offered : 

'  Taif  Founders  or  New-Amsterdam  akd  their  Reprbsbktatitrs  :   Ever  honored 
and  rerered  by  those  who  came  to  help  them  in  working  out  the  destiny  of  New- York.' 

The  following  letters  of  declinature  were  then  read  by  Steward  John  D.  Yah 
Buben: 

'Sunnyfide,  December  4ih,  1857. 

Mt  Dkab  John  Yak  Bubbk  :  I  should  haye  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to 
the  Steward's  preliminary  dinner,  had  I  not  been  very  much  worried  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  my  fkctotum  at  Sunnyside. 

( He  still  is  very  ill,  but  I  trust  is  out  of  danger.  I  shall  have  you  to  get  me  ex- 
cused, however,  from  the  great  Stunt  Nicholas  Festival  I  do  not  feel  up  to  it. 
I  rejoioe  to  find  that  Ysbplanok  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  Society.  He  is  worthy 
of  all  honor,  as  I  know  from  personal  acquaintance  with  his  various  merits^  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Yours^  very  truly, 
*  JoHK  Yan  Buben,  £^.'  WASHnraTON  Ibving. 

'Zindmtoald,  December  Atk,  1657. 
My  Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  yon  to  present  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Saint* 
Nicholas  Society,  my  thanks  for  their  remembrance  of  me  on  the  recurrence  of 
their  annual  Festival,  and  to  assure  them  that,  although  I  am  unable  to  accept 
tlieu*  kind  invitation,  my  heart  warmly  sympathizes  with  those  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  memory  of  our  ancestors^  love  for  the  Fatherland,  respect  for  the  Dutdi 
character,  and  hospitality  and  good-will  to  man,  in  which  their  Sodety  had  its 
origin,  and  which  animates  their  celebrations. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  M.  Yam  Buben. 

'Ghablbs  Yanoebvoobt,  Esq,  Secretary  of.  Stewards,  eta' 


*SiB  TViLLiAic  Gk>BB  OuBSiiST  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Yandbbtoobt, 
and  having  this  moment  received  the  invitation  for  the  seventh  instant,  with  which 
the  Saint  Nioholas  Society  of  the  city  of  New- York  has  been  pleased  to  honor 
him,  hastens  to  reply  to  it^  hoping  that  his  answer  may  reach  Mr.  Yandebyoobt 
to-morrow. 

'  Official  duties  prevent  Sir  William  Gk>BE  Ouselet  from  leaving  Washington 
at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  had  it  been  in  his 
power,  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  the  flattering  invitation  of  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Society. 
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*He  is  well  aware  that  he  personallj  has  ao  claim  of  ftllowahip  bj  birth  witli  a 
Society^  oommemoratire  of  the  days  of  *  Niew  Amsterdam,*  and  is  tlieieforo  doubly 
honored  by  beiog^  admitted  vicaiiouslj,  as  he  doabtlesa  has  been  on  tliia  occasion,  to 
represent  his  wife ;  Lady  Ousklbt  being  justly  proud  of  hor  doscent  ttom  ouo  of  tho«io 
ancient  Dutch  fiunilies^  whose  names  are  not  only  enrolled  in  the  aroliivos  of  tho  ro» 
nowned  historian  Knickebbocker,  but  have  been,  as  has  that  of  the  Van  NKS8*d,  Cbr 
generations  linked  with  the  history  of  New-York,  and  havo  shown  themaolvos  not 
unirorthy  sons  of  that  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth  with  which  Sir  WiLLUU 
QoBS  OusBLBY  has  the  honor  to  be  connected. 
'  WUlards Motd,  MDeaember,  1857. 

*K  B.  M.  Legatior^  Waahmgton,  DecmUr  2d,  1857. 

*  Sis  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tho  first 
instant,  conreying  an  invitation  to  me  to  attend  tho  meeting  of  the  Saint  Nioholas 
Society,  at  New- York,  on  the  seventh  instant 

*  Yott  will  oblige  me  by  having  the  kindness  to  express  to  the  Society  my  sonso 
of  the  honor  they  have  done  me  by  this  mark  of  attention,  and  my  regret  that  I 
aliall  be  prevented,  by  public  buaness,  from  leaving  Washington  on  that  day. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  faithful  Servant,  Nxpisa 

*CHABLEsYAin>EaYOOBT,  Esq.,  etc.,  eta,  New- York.' 

*Albawy,  December  Uh,  18&7. 
'  Ghables  Yasdsbvoobt,  Esq. : 

Society  of  the  Stewards  of  (he  St.  Nicholas  Society : 
'Dear  Sib:  I  have  delayed  my  reply  to  the  invitation, with  which  I  am  honored 
by  the  Stewards  of  Samt  Nicholas,  as  long  as  it  was  proper  for  mo  to  do  so,  in  tho 
hop0  that  I  might  be  able  to  accept  an  invitation  every  way  agreeable  to  mo ;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  my  engagements  here,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  are  such  tm 
win  prevent  my  being  with  you  on  an  occasion  so  full  of  intcro<!t  to  all  Now* 
Yaik»s^  and  especially  so  to  me,  seeing  that  an  old  fHend,  a  son  of  Now- York,  dis- 
tinguidied  alike  fisr  the  high  qualities  and  generous  sentiments,  of  a  cultivatofi 
mind,  is  oooe  moie  at  the  head  of  our  Society  and  presides  at  the  festive  boanl 
Wikh  Ihe  permiflftion  of  the  Stewards^  I  would  ask  leave  to  o^et  the  following  Uy.tni : 

'  *  GuuAX  C.  VsKPLAXCK :  A  name  distiDgoished  in  the  literatore  of  oar  C*mnirr, 
tnnted  in  the  Coonols  of  his  Native  Slate^  and  honorBd  with  the  oonfideoc*  of  bui 
CouDtiyiDeiL.' 

'  With  great  re^ecl^  I  remain  your  obedient  serraot^ 

—  '  Josv  A»  Kfjro/ 

Ameoiber  sent  up  to  the  President  the  ioDowing  distich  : 

'TAJTKaa  DooDLS  borrows  eash, 
Yamkmm  Doools  speods  it ; 
TbeB  aaap§  h^  little  hoi^  at 
Brochcr  Jour  who  sends  iL* 

Sz-Freaideot  J.  DbPetsebs  Oqsms  hang  ca&4  ont  by  U»»  t^frmfpacj^  rn^i^ifA^ 
m  an  ctoqamt  and  fharafiPtwoe  addfgaa  oa  Er^ilatk-t    He  tfj:ir^,'i,'\fA  w/ih  % 

Dn  Chaeus  Mackat,  of  Yc^aad,  asbsr  of  -  A  O^^  T.s»  Ox::jaJ  nA  '/s.^ 
i  by  tbe  PresiietX  H4  m^ :  It  mxj  htf  trjkX  yr»  Ure 
i  and  a  ttaean,  Tb«r»  im  aA  oid  W/rj  </  %  wiul, 
iriavwheaadEBdif  heipakKGecBac.  mLf\  '}ioz  \rs,  :^bp'xb»r  ;«af^  *:eji  ('9*!rtm^ 
itte.    I  bave  beea  aa  H-aTnsai;  aad  £  dukja  Vj  b«  i^=i!5K<aHw*ii*^<^uKf  '4  i^  fjt^ 

ieori. 
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Yico-President  J.  R.  Brodhbad  proposed  *77ie  BeaUh  of  (he  Stmards,*  whidi 
was  responded  to  bj  Steward  J.  D.  Van  Bubek,  who,  with  his  cbaracteriatic  wit 
and  eloqaeDce,  narrated  the  great  difficulties  which  had  attended  their  enterprise, 
and  of  the  triumphant  success  which  had  at  last  crowned  their  exertions. 

Mr.  Wright,  from  Communipaw,  New-Jersey,  was  then  introduced,  who,  in  a 
most  happj  manner,  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  our  neighboring  State,  and  its 
subjugation  by  Rail-road  Companies.    lie  gave  in  conclusion : 

*  The  Health  of  Hok.JQduan  C.  Ybrplanxk/ 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beales,  Ex-President  of  Saint  George's,  being  called  out,  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Dutch  character.  He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  succesafiil 
efforts  of  Dutchmen  to  *  keep  out  toater,^ 

Dr.  Beadle,  being  called  upon,  responded  for  the  Physicians  of  the  Society  : 

'The  office  of  Physician  is  a  sinecure,  as  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas  are  never  sick. 
Their  temperate  habits,  their  untiring  industry,  and,  above  all,  their  uninterrupted  de* 
▼otion  to  the  pipe,  with  the  use  of  the  buckwheat-cake,  enabled  them  to  defy  disease.* 

Collector  Sciiell  was  then,  after  much  effort,  induced  to  get  on  his  legs.  He 
contended  for  the  independence  of  the  State  Sovereignties,  as  '  imperid  in  imperio  ; ' 
alluded  to  the  many  important  posts  of  honor  and  trust,  under  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  which  had  been  filled  by  members  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, showing  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  its  members ;  and  contended  that 
the  confidence  was  not  misplaced.    He  concluded  by  giving : 

'  The  Health  op  Govbrkoe  Robert  J.  Walker.' 

The  Governor  returned  his  acknowledgments,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
within  twenty  years,  New- York  would  command  the  commerce  and  exchanges  of 
the  world,  and,  as  a  means  of  hastening  that  consummation,  recommonde.d  the  plan 
of  the  old  Amsterdam  Bauk.  of  issuing  no  certificates  save  on  deposits  of  hard 
specie.    This  was  loudly  cheered- 

Dr.  Mackat  made  a  few  remarks  after  Governor  Walker.  He  spoke  of 
England:  there  was  Uife  in  the  old  boy  yet,'  for  twenty,  forty,  ay,  for  two  hun- 
dred years  to  come.  There  is  yet  room  for  both  England  and  America  in  the  jvorld : 
let  us  pull  together  in  peace  and  amity. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  Saint  Nicholas'  Hotel,  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Van  Wa* 
GENEN,  in  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  efficient  cooperation  with  the  Stewards.  Mr. 
CoLEHAN  alluded  to  his  entertainment  of  the  various  Charitable  Societies  during  his 
oonnectioa  with  the  Astob  House.  He  hoped  that  he  had  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  would  find  a  permanent  home  at  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Hotel         .  .  ,  * 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kip  proposed  the  health  of  'JSbn.  ffamiUon  FiaJi,^  the  founder  of  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Society ;  which  was  drank  with  all  the  honors. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Train,  author  of  *  Young  America,'  recently  returned  from  a  seven 
years'  cruise  around  the  world,  made  a  few  remarks  complimentary  to  the  Society, 
and  to  the  city  of  New-York.    At  half  past-twelve  precisely,  the  Society  adjourned. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  occasion  passed  off  most  happily,  and  that 
tlie  dinner  was  a  *  complete  silCoess.'  We  were,  however,  sorry  to  miss  many 
fiuniliar  fSaces,  the  representatives  of  Old  New  -  York,  Where  were  the  Stutve- 
SANTs,  Bbbvoobts,  Bensons,  Blbbceers,  Cruoebs,  Db  Peystebs,  Fields, 
HoFFif ANS,  OoTHOUTS,  Bapeltbs,  Beicsbns,  Van  Antwebps,  Yan  Blaboovs, 
and  thfe  Yan  Dams  f  Where  was  our  venerable  friend^  Dr.  J.  W.  Fbancis,  without 
whose  presence  no  New-York  reunion  can  ever  be  complete  ?  —  the  Sons  of  Saint 

/ 
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Nicholas  can  nevor  giro  him  up,  venenMs  thoagh  he  maj  be,  yet  tough  as  Dutch 
kmlkr :  the  highest  hcxKNrs  of  the  Society  await  him. 

The  singmg  of  a  hymn  to  Saml  Nicolas  iras  a  new  feature  in  our  celebration, 
and  was  given  with  fine  effect  The  whole  assemUj  rose,  and  sang  the  hjrmn  to 
the  tone  of  *  Old  Hundred,*  that  great  composition  of  MjUtTcr  Lutheb,  the  glorious 
'  High  Dutchman,*  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  not  in  the  emasculated  version 
attempted  to  be  impoaed  upon  os  by  certain  Yankee  singing  masters.  It  is  proper  to 
stale,  that  the  Terses  were  from  the  dasaio  pen  of  the  senior  Steward. 

Contrary  to  the  old-establtshed  usage  of  the  Society,  a  reporter  was  invited  by 
the  Stewvda^  with  the  view  of  giring  to  the  public  the  address  of  Hon.  Qoyernor 
Waixbb.  Vfe  renture  the  hope,  that  no  reporter  may  ever  again  be  introduced ; 
Old  Kew-Tork  does  not  sanction  this  modern  innovation^  which,  ore  long,  will  in* 
siat  upon  intruding  itself  upon  the  privacy  of  our  fire^de^i  and  the  domestic  circle, 
lor  the  amusement  of  the  general  public  at  their  breakfast-tables.  It  is  a  Tatikee 
invention^  and  as  such,  must  be  frowned  down  by  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas.  Tho 
world  should  know  that  the  Kniokbbbooebr  Magaxinb  is  tho  only  legitifmte 
organ  of  the  Society ;  and  to  it  all  New-Yorkers  will  apply  for  the  roqui»te  in« 
fiymation.  Our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  his 
valuable  services  in  procuring  the  materials  for  this  report  j.  g.  a. 

December  12<A,  1857. 


Qosssp  WITH  Readers  jlsd  Oorbbspondentb.  —  The  ^Atlantio  Monthly^ 
for  December  '  holds  its  own,'  at  least  in  otm  respect  The  'Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table,'  as  in  the  initial-number,  is  king  over  all  his  fellows  in  the 
well-printed  pages  which  they  severally  serve  to  fill.  Ho  will  be  imitated, 
no  doubt:  there  wiU  be  men,  unlike  him  speaking  from  a  rich  mind,  who 
will  doubtless  endeavor  to  elevate  their  farthing-tapers  beside  his  clear- 
burning  sperm :  in  precisely  such  wise  as  the  clever  author  of  *  Nothing  to 
Wear  *  was  imitated  quasily  by  the  writers  of  *  Nothing  to  Eat,'  *  Nothing 
to  Do,'  and  half-a-dozen  of  other  'Nothings,'  of  the  same  stamp.  But  they 
can't  extinguish  his  Kght  in  their  '  ineffectual  fires.'  '  It 's  mighty  aizy,'  ds 
poor  Power  used  to  say,  with  a  humming  twirl  of  his  shillelah,  '  it 's  mighty 
aizy  to  say,  '  Put  him  out,'  but  who  's  a-going  to  (2o  it  ? '  Listen  to  one  or 
two  of  his  pregnant  subsections : 

< ^Whbeb  bare  I  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  days?    Down  at  the  island, 

deer-shooting.  How  many  did  I  bag  ?  I  broagbt  home  one  buck  shot.  Tho  iiland  Is 
where  ?  No  matter.  It  is  the  most  splendid  donuin  that  any  man  looks  upon  in  tbose 
latitodes.  Blue  sea  around  it,  and  running  up  into  its  heart,  so  that  the  little  boat 
ilombera  like  a  baby  in  lap,  while  the  tall  snips  are  stripping  naked  to  fight  the  burri* 
cue  outside,  and  storm-stay-sails  banging  ana  flying  in  nbbons.  Trees  m  stretches  of 
miles;  beeobes,  oaks,  most  numeroos  — many  of  tnem  hung  with  moss,  looking  llks 
bearded  Druids;  some  coiled  in  the  dasp  of  huge,  dark-stemmed  grape-Tines.  Open 
patches  where  tbe  sun  gets  in  and  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  winds  come  so  finely  sined 
that  they  are  as  soft  as  swan's  down.  Bocks  scattered  about  —  Htonehenge-like  mono- 
liths. Fresh-water  lakes ;  one  of  them  Habt's  lake,  crystal-clear,  fall  of  flanhing  plek- 
erel  lying  under  the  lily-pads  like  tigers  in  the  Jungle.  Six  pounds  of  ditto  one  mom* 
ing  ffiv  breakfast    Boo  jeeit. 

°The  diTinity-student  looked  ss  if  he  would  like  to  question  my  Latin.  No,  Hir,  I  said, 
Tou  need  not  trouble  yourself.  There  is  a  higher-law  in  gnunmarp  not  to  be  put  down 
Dj  AvDBKWS  and  Stoddard.    Then  I  went  on. 
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*Sach  bospiUlitj  as  that  ialaod  has  seen  there  has  not  been  the  like  of  in  these  oar 
New-England  sorereignties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  kindness  and  ooortesj 
that  can  make  life  beaulifol,  which  has  not  foand  its  home  in  that  ocean-principality. 
It  has  welcomed  all  who  were  worthy  of  welcome,  from  the  pale  clergyman  who  came 
to  breathe  the  sea-air  with  its  medicinal  salt  and  iodine,  to  the  great  statesman  who 
tamed  his  back  on  the  affairs  of  empire,  and  smoothed  his  Olympian  forehead,  and 
fished  his  white  teeth  in  merriment  over  the  long  table,  where  bis  wit  was  the  keenest 
and  his  stoiy  the  best 

'  [I  do  n*t  beliere  anj  man  ever  talked  like  that  in  this  world.  I  do  n't  beliene  J 
talked  just  so  ;  bat  the  fact  is,  in  reporting  one's  conversation  one  cannot  help  Blair^ 
in^  it  up  more  or  less,  ironing  oot  crumpled  paragraphs,  starching  limp  ones,  and 
cnmping  and  plaiting  a  little  sometimes;  it  is  as  natural  as  prinking  at  the  looking- 
glass.] 

' How  can  a  man  help  writing  poetry  in  snch  a  placet    Every  body  does  write 

poetry  that  goes  there.  In  the  state  arcbires,  kept  in  the  library  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isle,  are  whole  Tolumes  of  unpublished  Terse  —  some  by  well-known  hands,  and  others, 
qaite  as  good  by  the  last  people  you  would  think  of  as  rersifiers — men  who  ooold 
pension  off  all  the  genatne«poet8  in  the  country,  and  buy  ten  acres  of  Boston  Common, 
if  it  was  for  sale,  with  what  thejr  bad  left.  Of  course  l  had  to  write  my  little  copy  of 
▼erses  with  the  rest ;  here  it  is,  if  you  will  hear  me  read  it.  When  the  sun  is  in  the 
west,  Tcssels  sailing  in  an  easterly  direction  look  bright  or  dark  to  one  who  obaerrea 
them  from  the  north  or  south,  according  to  the  tack  they  are  sailing  upon.  Watehinf^ 
them  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  great  mansion,  I  saw  these  perpetual  changes, 
and  moralized  thus : 

'  As  I  look  from  the  isle,  o*er  its  billows  of  green 

To  the  billows  of  foam-crested  blue. 
Ton  bark,  that  afar  in  the  distance  is  seen. 

Half-dreaming,  my  eyes  will  pursue ; 
Now  dark  in  the  shadow,  she  scatters  the  spray. 

As  the  chaff  in  the  stroke  of  the  flail : 
Now  white  as  the  sea-gull,  she  flies  on  ner  way, 

The  sun  gleaming  bright  on  her  sail 

*  Yet  her  pilot  is  thinking  of  dangers  to  shun  — 

Of  brokers  that  whiten  and  roar ; 
How  little  be  cares,  if  in  shadow  or  sun 

They  see  him  that  gaze  from  the  shore  \ 
He  looks  to  the  beacon  that  looms  from  the  reef, 

To  the  rock  that  is  under  his  lee, 
As  he  drifts  on  the  blast,  like  a  wind-wafted  leaf, 

O'er  the  gulfs  of  the  desoUte  sea. 

'  Thus  drifting  afar  to  the  dim-Taulted  cares 

Where  life  and  its  rentures  are  Uid, 
The  flreamers  who  gaze  while  we  battle  the  wares 

May  see  us  in  sunshine  or  shade ; 
Tet  true  to  our  course,  though  our  shadow  grow  dark, 

We  '11  trim  our  broad  sail  as  before. 
And  stand  by  the  rudder  that  gorems  the  bark, 

Nor  ask  how  we  look  from  the  shore  I ' 

We  think  the  *■  slight  emendations  *  in  the  following  piece  of  pieced-rerse, 
will  remind  the  old  readers  of  the  Enicksrbocker  of  the  sad  fiite  which 
bofel  the  effusion  of  a  foregone  bard  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  embraced 
in  '  The  Victim  of  a  Proof-Beader^  in  the  *  OUapodiana^  papers: 

'  HiRB  is  a  little  poem  I  sent  a  short  time  since  to  a  committee  for  a  certain  celebra- 
tion.  I  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a  festire  and  conririal  occasion,  and  ordered  my- 
self accordingly.  It  seems  the  president  of  the  day  was  what  is  called  a  '  teetotaller.' 
I  reoeired  a  note  from  him  in  the  following  words,  containing  the  copy  subjoined,  with 
the  emendations  annexed  to  it : 

'  *  DsAB  Sib  :  Your  poem  gires  good  satisfiustion  to  the  committee.  The  sentiments 
expressed  with  reference  to  liquor  are  not,  howerer,  those  generally  entertained  by 
this  community.  I  hare  therefore  consulted  the  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  has 
made  some  slight  changes,  which  he  thinks  will  remore  all  objections,  and  keep  the 
valuable  portions  of  the  poem.  Please  to  inform  me  of  your  sharge  for  said  poem. 
Our  means  are  limited,  etc,  etc.,  etc 

' '  Yours,  with  respect' 
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*HERB  IT   IS  — WITH  THE   SLIGHT  ALTJSRATIONS i 

*  Come !  fill  a  fresh  hamper — for  whj  should  we  |{o 

logwood 
While  the  aeeter  still  reddens  our  caps  as  they  flow  f 

decoction 
Poor  out  the  rich  joiees  still  bright  with  the  8ud» 

dye»atoif 
Till  o*er  the  brimmed  crystal  the  puhies  shall  run.  » 

half'ripened  appleg 
The  purylc  globfea"chiater8  their  life-dews  hare  bfed ; 

taste  ■agar  of  lead 

How  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  fragvasce-tbey  abed ; 

rank  potoone  toinet/// 

For  summer's  iMAreeee  lie  hid  in  the  wiaes 

Btable  boy  ■moklng  long-nlneg 
That  were  garnered  by  teeidoae-who-kiBgbed  thr</«gh  the  vinesw 

■cowl  howl  ecoff  ■ncer 

'  Then  a  wNAt-,  and  a  glaeS)  and  a  teaai,  and  a  ebtM»f^ 

itrychnlne  and  whlakeyt  and  ratsbane  and  beer 
For  all  the  gjcd  wiae,  and  we  Ve  oome  ef  it  here ! 
In  cellar,  in  pantry,  in  attic,  in  hall, 
Down,  down,  with  the  tyrant  that  maatera  m  all ! 
LbPg  Uto  the  gay  oerrnat  that  latt»ha  for  us  aUl 

The  oompaDy  said  I  had  been  shabbily  treated,  and  advised  me  to  charge  the  com- 
oiittee  double  —  which  I  did.  But  as  I  never  got  my  pay,  I  do  n't  know  that  it  made 
mnch  difference.  I  am  a  very  particular  person  about  having  all  I  write  printed  as  I 
write  it  I  require  to  see  a  proof,  a  revise,  a  re-revise,  and  a  double  re-revise,  or  fourth- 
proof  rectified  impresion  of  all  my  productions,  especially  verse.  Manuscripts  are 
inch  puzzles  I ' 

Holmes*  are  no  'puzzles.'  Doubtless  we  have  in  our  metropolig,  in 
the  great  mansions  of  the  Fifth- Avenue,  and  othersome  marble  and  '  brown- 
stone-front  *  dwellings,  in  choice  localities,  sumptuous  and  splendid  parties; 
bat  what  are  these,  to  a  genuine  old-fashioned  Country  MolasBes- Candy 
Party  t    Sucb  an  one  we  recently  attended  at  the  spacious  mansion  of  our 

*  distinguished  friend  and  neighbor,*  Colonel  S ^  who,  being  engaged  in 

afikirs  of  state  at  Albany,  was  unable  to  be  present  The  rooms  were 
thrown  open  at  eight  to  the  assembled  company  —  'small  but  select,'  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  being  present  (And  now  for  a  slight  touch  of 
JnuKS,  who  'does  up'  the  high-lif^-societj  sketches  for  the  ^London 
Mondng-Poit^  and  his  American  apes  'on  this  side,'  who  write  letters 
from  the  fiuhionable  watering-places  during  the  summer  'season:  *)  'The 

ladies  were  all  Terj  beautiiuL    There  were  Mrs.  D S-— ^;  attired  in 

a  rich  brown  silk,  white  cape,  and  a  charming  lace  head-dress ;  Mrs.  M 

and  Mrs.  C -,  attired  in  rich  black  silk  dresses,  with  tasteful  coiffurei 

tnd  ornaments ;  Mrs.  Q— -,  in  a  charming  green  silk,  with^short  sieeres 
and  rich  black  yelret  head-dress,  and  plain  gold  bracelets,  which  set  off  to 

advantage  the  delicate  whiteness  of  her  &ir  arms ;  Miss  F S and 

Miss  H^—  G ^  in  exceedingly  handsome  and  graceful  robe9-drfuilU ; 

IGflB  E-^~  B.  C >,  in  a  close-fitting  white  basque,  with  a  delicately- 

tmted  muslin  skirt;  Miss  De  P— ,  in  a  plaid  merino,  of  a  choice  and 
degant  pattern ;  with  others,  which  we  cannot  now  recall    Among  the 
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gentlemen  were  the  Messrs.  F and  D D ;  Mr.  McG ; 

Mr.  N ;   Messrs.  E and  P H ;  Mr.  P ,  with  his 

courtly  manners,  and  old-time  reminiscences  of  similar  scenes  in  the  coun- 
try; Mr.  C J  very  modest  and  retiring,  but  fond  of  fun,  of  the  quiet, 

*  right  sort ; '  and  Mr.  N Q — ;  all  the  male  guests  in  black,  save  the 

last-named  gentleman,  who  with  his  accustomed  good-taste,  wore  an  ele- 
gantly-fitting suit  of  rich  dark  brown,  which  the  ladies  one  and  all  pro- 
nounced *'  terribly  becoming '  to  his  fine  figure  and  compact  form.  (0  ye 
Jenkinses  of  America!  how  surely  do  you  'earn  your  wages  1 '  The  fore- 
going is  the  hardest  piece  of  writing  we  have  accomplished  in  a  twelve- 
month.) And  now  the  music  ceases,  and  we  are  summoned  to  the  kitchen ; 
spacious,  commodious,  and  clean  and  neat  as  a  new  pin,  in  every  part ; 
the  shields  upon  the  walls  (tin  pans,  dippers,  sauce-pans,  '  and  things  * ) 
shining  as  bright  as  polished  stceL  Manly  and  fair  hands  are  laved  and 
dried  upon  white  napkins ;  'blobs'  of  the. sweet-smelling  masses  are  given 
out  firom  the  ready  and  abundant  *tins.'  And  now  the  sport  begins — a 
universal  '  pulling '  commences.  Bejewelled  fingers  become  '  all  stuck  up,^ 
but  are  presently  liberated  again:  that  which  was  but  now  a  black  lump,  has 
become  a  twisted  golden  string ;  until  a  casual  spectator  might  fiincy  him- 
self in  a  saccharine  rope-walk,  conducted  by  a  score  or  more  of  half- 
demented  '  manipulators,'  *"  pullers '  and  '  twisters,'  of  both  sexes.  Refresh- 
ments anon  succeed  in  the  dining-room,  with  beverages  *  which  cheer  but 
not  inebriate:'  then  all  go  up  into  the  drawing-rooms,  where  singing, 
dancing,  and  waltzing,  until  oulyjiut  the  hour  *ayant  the  twal '  close  the 
performances.  Such  is  a  *  Molasses-Candy  Party'  at  'Oedar-Uill  on  the 
'Udson.'    .    .    *    Herb  ensueth  a  few  more : 

'JSpcrftii  in)  Cintcis  from  ^  ffntctVIotur. 

8NAP    THB    FOUKTH. 

*I  HAVE  been  often  asked  by  strangere,  (that  is,  persons  firom  other  cities,  though 
men  of  intelligence,  I  admit,)  why  it  is  that  there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  no  centraliza- 
tion  of  a  literature  in  Philadelphia  ?  Why  we  have  no  recognized  exponent  of  our 
own  literary  talent — no  Philadelphia  'KnickerbooKeb,'  ^AUanUc  Monthly,^  etc.. 
etc.,  whose  pages  are  devoted  to  the  development  and  encouragement  of  the  genius 
within  us,  if  we  had  any  ?  and  that  we  had,  was  proved,  they  thought,  by  the 
contributions  which  went  fix>m  here  to  fill  the  oolumns  of  journals  and  periodicals 
in  other  cities.  Boston  had  its  peculiar  publications,  sustained  by  its  peculiar 
literati ;  New- York,  ditto ;  other  cities,  ditto,  ditto ;  while  our  talent  went  travel- 
ling  through  the  mails  after  an  '  opening.' 

*Thia,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  has  been  said  to  me,  and  asked  of  me; 
but  I  have  not  answered.  But,  at  length,  impertinent  individuals  have  hinted  that 
the  caose  of  this  want  here,  (as  well  as  of  my  silence  on  the  subject,)  was  a  lack 
of  talent,  a  dearth  of  sufficient  literary  ability  to  get  up  and  sustain  a  periodical 
from  our  own  resources,  with  our  own  gens.  They  have  asked :  *  Where  is  your 
talent?  Where,  and  who  are  your  writers^  authors,  poets — literati,  in  short? 
Show  us  twelve — only  twelve  ? ' 

*  And  I  have  not  shown  them. 

'Wherefore?  Because  our  men  of  mind,  our  poets,  biographers,  'broakfiist- 
table  Autocrats,'  etc.,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  men  of  such  '  rare  modesty,' 
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that  their  lights  are  hidden.  They  write,  but  do  n't  print  Their  immodiato  fkmilj- 
cizcles  know  (^  and  appreciate,  their  talents ;  bat  the  world  —  the  world,  Sir,  is 
lamentably  ignorant  of  them.    That  'a  it,  Sir  1 

*  But  we  *V6  got  them  I .  Men  who  think ;  men  who  aiigue ;  men  who  evolvt ;  (that '» 

a  neat  term,  I  flatter  myself  1)  men  who  rhyme,  and  men  who  reason ^Vhy, 

only  yesterday,  1  discovered  a  new  Author  in  embryo  :  a  Philadelphian,  Sir,  too, 
body  and  broadcloth.  No  other  than  my  own  third  ooosin,  Doctor  Skutis  —  QuY 
A.  Skutis,  M.D. 

'Skutis,  Sir,  is  about  to  shine  upon  the  world  of  letters.  After  imitating  the 
bad  (for  it  is  bad — for  ihe  world)  example  of  Philadelphia  genius,  in  *  hiding  his 
light  under  a  bushel'  —  of  mss.— for  years,  he  is  about  to  come  forth  mildly 
(not  to  rash)  into  print  Ha  yesterday  confided  his  intention  to  me,  and  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  him  to  determine  upon  it,  and  brought  me  the  Iniroduction  to  his 

proposed  '  Book,*  to  read  and  criticise.    I  told  him  it  was  goodi  and  ho but, 

stop ;  I  Ve  got  it  yet :  (he  left  it  for  me  to  punctuate :  he  is  rather  weak  on  punc- 
tuation :)  it  wwx't  tire  you  too  much  to  have  me  copy  it  for  you ;  will  it  ?  Beside, 
there  *s  a  wholesome  satire  in  it,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  good  /  as  I  told  him.  And, 
beside,  again,  if  you  print  it,  it  will  serve  him,  as  a  tip-top  advertisement  of  the 
^Book,'  d  la  New -York  Ledger^  you  know;  with  the  great  advantage  of  being 
graUs  ;  for  you  won't  charge  any  thing :  will  you,  firiend  Znick  ?  Any  how,  here 
it  is  I  (with  the  punctuation  perfected  — a-hem  I) 

*  (  0    0    P    T  . ) 
•VOTXS  OF  PBOMIBCnOUS  TRAVELS   B7  007  ▲.  SKUTIS,  M.D. 

'tVTIiOOUOTOKT. 

*  When  my  fiiend  Wagolss  returned  from  his  Ewropean  tour^  (of  three  weeks' 
duration,  exduslve  of  the  passages  there  and  back,)  he  showed  me  a  tolerably  thick 
portfolio,  and  exclaimed  triumphantly :  '  There,  Gut,  my  boy,  is  the  material  for 
my  'Book.' 

'  *  What  book? '  asked  I  innooently. 

'  *  My  travels,  of  course :  see  here ;  that 's  the  title-page.' 

'  I  looked,  and  read  upon  the  first  sheet  of  about  a  ream  of  foolscap  :  'Ihpres- 
siOKS  or  TUB  Old  Wobld,  Social,  Koral,  and  Political  :  by  a  Trayellino 
pHiLOSOPHEa.'  I  turned  the  leaf)  and  saw  *  Prbkacb  '  in  laxge  letters ;  but  not 
another  word :  page  third,  totally  virgin,  and  ditto  the  whole  reanu 

*  ^What  do  you  mean,'  exclaimed  lin  amazement^  'by  calling  this  the  Tnaierial 
of  joar^Book't 

' '  Why,  is  n't  it  ?    What  is  the  material  of  a  book  or  a  xs.  but  paper  ? ' 

*  *  Of  oourse :  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Where  *8  the  contents,  notes,  chap-' 
ters  —  the  'Impressiotu,*  in  short  ? ' 

' '  In  that  ream  of  foolscap^  my  dear  Gut,  the  sum  total  of  any  '  morel,  social,  or 
political  impressioiia '  that  I  am  aware  of  having  received,  is  recorded.' 
''Ohl  ahl  Iseel  verygoodl  hal  hal  a'seU'  — hey? ' 
' '  In  fianknesB,  yes:  it  wiU  be  rather  a  '  sell,'  if  it  should  have  any  sale.' 
' '  Sale  T    What  do  you  mean  f    You  can't  sell  a  title-page,  and  a  ream  of  )>lank 
paper,  for  a  book ! ' 

* '  Of  course  not,  my  boy:  I  dont  mean  to  tiy.  But  I  mean  to  fill  the  blank 
ream,  and  tiien  '  aeB'  it,  and  the  public,  together;  to  say  nothing  of  the  publisher/ 

*  'But  you  said  you  had  received  no  impre« ^«»' 

'  *  I  know,  I  know :  but  I  'm  going  to.  You  're  woodeifblly  unsophisticated  ftjr 
a  Ixteraiy  amateur.  Don't  you  know  how  books  of  tnrelling  *Impre99i//n9f  etc^  are 
lubricated?    Tliua:  you ' 
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' '  Yes  I  do  n't  mteirupt  me.  Tea  take  a  '  trip,^  or  rather  a  raeej  tfaroagh  foreign 
'liooe^*  (or  even  you  don't  take  ODe,)  buying  cheap  lithographs  of  celebrated 
Bcenea,  edifices,  eta,  at  each  halt  for  dinner,  or  sleep.  Then,  upon  jour  return, 
jou  go  to  a  library,  and  get  out  several  genuine  Travel-Books  of  a  moderately  past 
date,  and  stiil  more  moderate  celebrity.  Tlion  you  get  your  mcUerial  ready,  and 
ga  to  work  thus :  Taking  Number  One  of  the  genuine  books,  you  (having  got  a 
ftiend  to  write  you  a  preface)  turn  to  Chapter  First  You  find  that  the  genuine 
traveller  was  therein  delighted  with  city  A,  disgusted  with  steamer  B,  on  river  C, 
charmed  with  society  D,  and  thought  ruin  E  the  finest,  grandest  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture F,  in  the  vicinity.  You  also  find  that  he  met  on  steamer,  a  disagreeable 
old  fogy  G,  several  noisy,  fidgety  children,  and  inquisitive  women,  which  we  wiU 
call  collectively  H.  Very  good  I  You  commence  your  Chapter  First  Therein 
you  are  disgusted  with  city  A,  delighted  with  steamer  B,  on  river  C,  bored  by  society 
D,  and  (consulting  your  cheap  lithograph  of  the  place)  think  ruin  E  much  inferior, 
as  specimen  of  architecture  F,  to  ruin  X,  which  latter  (with  your  eye  on  lithograph) 
you  proceed  to  dilate  upon  scientifically,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  unintelli^ly. 
You  wind  up  by  a  pleasant  fiction  of  an  intelligent  tourist,  with  a  fascinating 
daughter,  and  an  interesting  child  with  a  romantic  histoiy  attached  to  it,  whom 
you  met  on  steamer,  and  you  promise  to  give  the  romantic  history  in  a  fbture 
ohapter.  (This  you  of  course  do  n*t  do,  by-the-by ;  but,  by  a  master  stroke  of  art, 
you  keep  up  tlio  reader's  desire  for  the  aforesaid  romance,  by  dark  allusions  to  it 
every  few  chapters,  and  farther  promises  for  its  future  relation,  and  thus  get  him 
through  your  book  hopefully.)  You  have  now  got  Chapter  First  triumphantly  com- 
pleted, and  turning  to  travel-book  Number  Two,  you  select  a  second  chapter,  as  a 
guide  to  your  Second  Chapter,  upon  which  you  proceed  to  work  in  the  same  ad- 
mirable manner.  For  Chapter  Third,  take  Book  Third,  on  similar  principles,  and  so 
on,  till  having  exhausted  the  number  of  books,  you  recommence  with  Number  One^ 
and  repeat,  and  recommence  and  repeat,  until  you  have  Worked  through  your  ma- 
terial, and  finished  your  ^Impressions,*  In  order  to  be  eminently  original,  however, 
you  do  n*t  travel  in  the  same  order  as  any  of  your  prototypes,  of  course,  but  skip 
about  quite  in  your  own  manner,  Vhich  is  done  by  simply  chan^g  the  order  of 
your  models*  chapters^  and  taking  a  tenth  of  one  of  ihemt  ^or  a  fifteenth  of  yourg, 
or  a  sixth  for  a  ninth,  etc. ;  being  carefVil  to  keep  your  map  by  you,  so  that  yoa 
do  not  make  an  impracticable  jump  across  an  imposfflble-to-be-jumped-over  space 
of  land  or  vrater,  in  the  given  time.  Farther,  you  interweave,  here  and  there, 
clever  little  anec4otes,  adventures,  and  rencontres,  with  celebrated  personages^  foreign 
or  domestic,  which  you  may  easily  collect  firom  private  sources,  among  some  of  your 
travelled  friends  who  never  publish,  and  are  too  modest  to  'peach,'  if  they  should 
detect  themselves,  masked,  in  your  pages.  Your  lady  traveller  fi-iends  are  prefer- 
able for  this  little  assistance  generally,  (though  you  must  be  shy  of  Hterary  ladies 
and  eldejrly  spinsters,)  as  they  have  a  natural  love  for  contrabandistas,  and  an  in- 
clination to  help  all  such  little  enterprises  through.  Lastly :  In  all  your  joumejring 
firom  place  to  place,  your  meetings  with  personageSf  your  descriptions  of  pageants, 
and  ^our  discussions  upon  historical  topics,  you  must  be  extremely  sparing  of 
dates;  in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  use  any.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  saying  you  ar- 
rived at  A  September  third,  or  left  B  August  ninth,  or  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pre- 
sented to  His  Boyal  Highness,  etc.,  on  the  sunny  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  eta, 
etc.,  say  merely  you  arrived,  eta,  on  Tuesday;  left^  eta,  on  Riday;  was  presented, 

eta,  etc.,  on  an  unclouded  summer  morning,  etc.,  eta    Then  you  go Halloa  I 

Gut  I    I  'm  a  mummy,  if  he  hasnt  gone  to  sleepi  * 
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*  'I  was  very  near  it,  I  confess,  Fred  ;  but  I  Ve  heard  your  explanation  in  toto. 
I  don*t  plaoe  implicit  oonfidence  in  it,  though,  WAGGLEa  I  can^t  believe  that  the 
charming  Books  of  Travol  I  have  read  with  such  pleasure^  were  such  infamous 
humbugs.' 

'  'Gome,  oome,  old  fellow  I  no  personalities^  you  know.  Wait  till  you  read  my 
*  Impressions ; '  wait  till  you  see  my  success ! ' 

'  I  waited  I 

'The  '  Impressions  *  were  published,  read,  admired,  puffed,  sold-out,  went  into  a 
second  edition,  a  third,  are  now  going  through  a  fourth.  I  am  convinced  I  so 
ooDvinoed,  that  I  am  about  to  publish  a  similar  '  infamous  humbug '  myself;  with 
this  difference;  that  I  acknowledge,  before  I  begin,  the  htmibug  alluded  to.  I  con- 
fess that  these  about-to-be-written  '  Notes '  are  as  yet  virgin  sheets  of  foolscap ; 
that  they  have  no  nucleus  of  memorandum-book,  map,  or  even  cheap  lithograph. 
But  one  fact  I  desire  to  state,  and  in  consideration  of  my  frankness  in  the  foregoing 
confession,  I  wish  to  be  believed.  This  is,  that  all  the  scenes  I  intend  to  describe, 
I  have  seen;  all  the  people  I  speak  o^  I  have  met;  all  the  events  I  narrate,  I  haw 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of.  This  is  all  I  I  shall  use  no  dates,  and  my  names  shall 
all  be  nobody's  names,  that  I  know  ot  Header,  is  my  introductory  satisfac- 
toiy  ? [End  of  Copy.] 

*Ay  I  ihat  *s  the  question  I  Is  his  Introductory  satisfactory  7  I  ask  you^  reader, 
and  yofjt,  friend  Kniok  :  is  it — is  it  no^  satisfactory  ? 

'And  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  New- York  contemporary's  'specimen  (ad- 
vertisement) chapters,'  above  refeired  to :  '  This  is  all  that  will  be  given  (at  present) 
of  the  (to  be)  thrilling  and  powerfully-written  work  *  of  my  cousin  Gut  A.  Skutis, 

^Some  folks'  hncno  Guy  Askutib!  •  -  -  The  ^Rockland  County  Kite' 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  line^  and  laid  up  for  the  winter,  in  the  room 
which  contains  our  sub-library,  adjoining  the  sanctum.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  Kite  of  which  we  said  some  time  ago,  that  'due  notice  would  be  given  of 
its  second  appearance.'  It  is  the  ^Leviathan '  of  American  kites :  of  fine 
gaoze-muslin ;  profusely  illustrated,  in  bronze,  blue,  gold,  and  crimson, 
(chiefly  from  Mr.  Tbow's  beautiful  *  Specimen-book,')  including,  for  bor- 
ders, several  rich  circular  lace-patterns,  from  the  Ladies'  Magazines,  which 
we  never  found  so  interesting  before.  Mechanical  improvements  in  bow,  main- 
shaft,  cross-bar,  and  belly-band,  have  been  introduced.  The  result  was — pei^ 
fection.  It  arose,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  day  soon  after  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber :  that  it  was  a  heavenly  day,  with  a  fine  stifif  breeze,  is  all  that  we  can 
remember ;  for  our  excitement  was  great,  and  our  young  (marry,  and  our 
elderly)  audience  dotted  the  russet  hill-side,  clear  down  to  the  cedar-screen 
beyond  the  lawn.  How  she  glided  up  the  blue  empyrean !  The  line  —  five 
balls,  strong  as  wire — went  smoking  over  the  double-gloved  hand  over  which 
it  'paid  out,'  until  it  stood,  diminished  almost  to  a  speck,  far  oflT,  and  right 
over  the  wide  Ti^pa&n-Zee.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight !  And  while  we  were 
holding  the  line,  (it  was  '  our  watch '  at  the  moment,)  we  saw  a  triangle  of 
wild-geese  high  in  air,  'to  the  south'ard  a-steering,'  twenty-five  on  each 
side,  with  a  head-goose-captain,  nearing  the  end  of  the  long  Pier,  with  their 
hoarse  * le-lanh .'—  he-lank  !  —  Jee-lonh  I  —  ke-lonk  /  —  Flank  !  —  Flank  ! 
Hank  I '  And  just  as  they  were  over  tiie  out-works  of  the  Pier,  our  '  Rock- 
land' made  its  first  dive,  a  circular  swoop  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter :  at 
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the  same  moment  the  Pier'B  *  Rockland*  switch-engine  sent  up  one  of  its 
unearthly  shrieks :  the  goose-columns  were  startled :  the  commander  way- 
ered:  they  separated,  turned  round,  took  a  long  detour  over  Rockland 
Tower,  and  *  made  the  Hudson '  again  at  Sneeden^s  Landing,  whence  they 
paused  a  moment  to  see  John  V^orhees  catch  two  $had^  and  then  sailed  on 
their  course.  The  ^Rockland  Kite^  is  daily  'on  view'  at  the  sanctum- 
library.  Grits  and  shorts  for  our  cow,  oats  and  com  for  our  neighbors 
chickens,  postage-stamps,  and  other  country-produce,  receiyed  for  admission. 
All  good  children  admitted  free.  -  .  -  Tariko  his  cue,  we  suspect,  from 
the  forcible  remark  of  some  obserrant  author,  that  *the  great  Town  is  but  a 
great  Hotel,  where  multitudinous  guests  are  variously  accommodated,'  a  new 
metropolitan  correspondent,  (from  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again,)  among 
other  philosophical  reflections,  gives  us  the  subjoined.  We  judge  that  if  his 
hotel,  by  some  unnatural  convulsion  of  nature,  should  be  turned  bottom  up- 
ward, he  would  be  found  in  the  cellar :  in  other  words,  that  his  room  is  on 
the  first  floor  &t>m  the  roof  But  listen  to  the  reflections  of  our  elevated 
philosopher : 

'I  BKJor  in  my  room  (it  is  Na  7*73)  the  rich  blessing  of  contentment  Having 
but  little  to  lose,  I  have  but  little  to  foar.  I  never  find,  on  coming  in,  tliat  a  skil- 
tul  thief  has  relieved  me  of  my  hard  gold,  or  that  a  riotous  crowd  has  broken  the 
windows  and  spattered  my  magnificent  clothes  with  mud.  I  never  have  my  dimior 
iapoUed,  and  my  feelings  harrowed,  by  the  unexpected  coming  of  my  agent,  who 
breathlessly  tells  me  that  the  Southern  Fire-oaters  have  seized  and  confiscated  my 
last  cargo  of  goods^  because  an  Abolition  tract  chanced  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
paper packing ;  or  that  the  cholera  has  broken  out  on  all  my  six  plantations  at 
once,  and  is  daily  sweeping  off  fourteen  hundred  of  my  negroes ;  or  that  the  great 
oommercial  house  of  Expand,  Burst  and  Comfant,  which  owes  me  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  is  just  on  the  point  of  winding  up  I  No,  no ;  I  am  troubled  with  none 
of  these  things.  I  say,  with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  I  care  nothing  for  money* 
I  consider  it  belittling.  If  I  had  in  reality  the  ohaige  of  the  world,  there  should  bo 
no  money.  There  should  be  no  hoarding  misers ;  making  and  losing  fortunes  in  a 
day ;  no  extravagance  in  princely  houses,  ruled  over  by  capricious  Fortune  ;  no 
ghastliness  in  starring  garrets,  ruled  over  by  stem,  inflexible  Want.  There  should 
be  no  more  of  these  I  There  should  be  no  craring,  except  alter  goodness,  and  no 
neeessity,  except  that  of  existence.  Men  should  labor,  as  now ;  but  it  should  bo 
for  the  general  good,  and  My  Hotel  should  be  free  as  air  to  every  comer.  And 
yet,  after  all,  I  am  King  in  my  own  hotel  What  matters  it  that  my  sway  is  un- 
noticed and  unacknowledged  ?  Is  not  secret  power  always  the  best  ?  My  Hotel 
is  a  miniature  world,  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  life;  and  my 
guests  are  all  in  transits.  One  day,  fit)m  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  I  beard  a  feeble 
wail,  announcing  the  dawn  of  life,  and  but  a  few  hours  after,  I  heard  the  ay 
from  aged  lips,  which  told  me  how  slight  is  the  distance  between  the  '  beginning 
and  the  end.*    Thus  I  was  taught  that  Death  is  a  mightier  king  than  X. 

'  Number  7  7  3  is  exactly  the  place  for  a  king  to  live  in ;  it  is  elevated,  and  all 
kings  occupy  elevated  positions.  To  be  sure,  my  throne  is  not  very  expensive,  but 
the  ancient  sovereigns  had  poorer  ones  than  mine ;  yet  none  had  so  great  power  as 
they.  Indeed,  I  remember  having  read  that  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
iiad  a  palace  of  ice,  which  surely  was  far  worse  than  firing  in  Number  773.,  And 
I  have  always  observed  that  gilded  thrones  are  attended  with  the  loss  of  real 
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power.  Good  Queen  YicroBiAf  for  instance,  ia  not  allowed  to  rule  her  own 
noTBerf  women,  which  would  be  quite  a  respectable  dominion  for  a  person  of 
moderate  ambition.  Again,  Number  773  ia  just  the  place  for  a  philosopher:  it  is 
my  DioOBNEs'  tub.  I  think  it  a  great  pitjr  that  hotels  with  fifteen  stories  were  not 
known  two  thousand  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  Adah  did  n't  need  them,  for  he  was 
Ttsj  (avorablj  situated  for  meditation.  He  had  also  a  valuable  assistant  'in  the 
person  of  hia  accomplishedladj,'  who  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  addmg  both  to 
her  own  stock  of  knowledge  and  to  his.  No  man  can  philosophize  properly  in  a 
constant  change  of  scene;  and  this,  I  suspect,  is  the  reason  why  the  glorious  Nine- 
teenth Century  is  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  respect.  But  here,  in  Number  773, 
erery  thing  is  familiar.  I  know  all  the  furniture,  and  I  fancy  that  it  knows  me.  I 
&acy  that  in  the  dripping  of  my  cracked  wash-bowl,  as  I  leave  it  after  a  hasty  toilet, 
I  have  as  good  a  Niobe,  all  tears  at  my  departure,  as  can  be  found  in  all  the  marble 
statuary  of  No.  3  2.  Now,  what  should  I  do,  if  I  were  rich  ?  Of  course,  I  should  re- 
tain Number  773,  unless  I  should  move  into  Number  32,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
and  to  make  my  old  room  seem  the  dearer  to  me  on  my  return.  And,  of  course, 
I  should  *  go  to  the  Springs,'  merely  to  get  new  opportunities  for  the  study  of 

diaracter;  and 

'  Suddenly,  the  gong  sounded,  throwing  its  brazen  clamors  through  all  the  corri- 
dors of  My  Hotel,  and  arousing  me  from  my  reverie  at  my  Uttle  \^mdow.  Looking 
oat,  I  saw  several  ragged  urchins  fighting  for  the  short  remnant  of  a  cigar  which  I 
had  just  dropped ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  fancy  myself  clad  in  royal  robes,  and  scat- 
tering laigesses  with  a  royal  hand.  '  Ahl'  thought  I,  as  I  rose  to  go  down,  '  these 
halcyon,  golden  days  of  mine  are  not  yet  over.  I  am  still  the  unenvied,  though  not 
anenviable^  the  occupant  of  Number  773 1 " 


An  inch  of  Laugh  is  worth  an  ell  of  Moan,  in  any  state  of  the  market  So 
thinks  *  Democritus,^  whose  wholesome  essay  followeth  : 

*  William  Shakspbabe  says  well:  'AU  the  world's  a  stage; '  and  this  being  so. 
is  it  not  well  to  make  it  a  pleasant  performance,  and  go  laughing  through  life  ?  I 
hold  that  it  is.  Let  us  have  the  comedy  first,  for  the  tragedy  comes  at  the  end. 
Let  ns  not  make  a  solemn  drama  of  our  life,  and  perhaps  die  twice,  as  some  ficti- 
tious actors  do ;  for  then  do  we  dull  the  edge  of  it,  and  at  the  second  performance 
our  death  will  not  be  more  regretted  than  is  the  ^Blue  Pirate  o/tha  Dark  Oreen 
Qvify  or  any  other  melo-dramatic  performer.  It  is  well  to  make  a  kind  of  mellow 
drama  of  our  life ;  but  do  it  with  all  dignity,  like  honest  John  Falsiavf.  With 
Bbn  Jonsoh,  I  hold  it  better  to 

*  Makb  the  circle  of  your  eyes 

Flow  with  diatill6d  laughter.' 

•Dtt  Babtas  in  'hys  Hystorio  of  y  Worlde,'  which  treats  not  only  of  'hys 
hystorie,'  but  of  divers  other  matters,  vilifies  the  greatest  friend  to  jollity,  tobacco, 
and  says  firom  its  derivation  of  name,  Toi  Bacchot^  *  To  Bacchus,*  it  evidently  leads 
to  diink.  Ho  speaks  as  one  without  authority,  for  he  never  tried  it,  or  he  must  havo 
sounded  the  praises  of  *  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man,'  He  may  have  commenced 
tobacco-experience  on  a  bad  cigar,  and  so  have  become  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  tobacco:  but  over  my  old  meerschaum,  companion  of  my  yonth  and  college- 
days,  I  have  had  more  of  good-will  toward  men  enter  my  heart,  and  more  pleasant 
fancies  enter  my  brain,  than  ever  could  come  out  of  it :  and  as  I  logk  on  the  old 
battered  head  of  my  fiiend  Mbebsohaux,  we  hold  such  amusing  conversations,  as 
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make  me  someiimes  to  laugh  aloud  at  mj  odd  fancies :  or  perhaps  he  diacourses  of 
old  times,  and  recalls  to  memory  the  jovial  laugh,  and  the  old  faces  of  my  youth. 
I  think  how 

*  The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  oloom  : ' 

and  I  can  but  look  upon  him  as  a  benefiMStor  to  mankind,  when  I  thmk  of  the 
calm  joy  he  has  afforded  to  many  who  have  long  since  finished  their  tragedy. 

'I  like  to  recall  with  him  the  days  and  the  friends  of  old.  There  was  Saboe,  who 
always  grasped  Mbersohauu's  small  waist  with  a  whole  hand,  and  in  his  hearty  em- 
brace old  Mebbschaum  would  laugh  aloud,  and  amuse  us  by  breathing  forth  large 
wreaths,  which,  empty  as  the  wreaths  of  Ambition,  faded  when  we  touched  them, 
and  vanished  in  thin  air.  There  was  my  old  friend  Toic,  who  held  Meersohaux 
delicately  between  two  fingers ;  but  this  dainty  dalliance  was  never  liked ;  and 
Meerschaum  breathed  his  soul  so  gently  away,  that  Tom  would  have  to  light  him 
up  about  once  a  minute.  Tom  tasted  only  the  bitterness  of  the  breath  of  Mebr- 
sohaum's  nostrils,  and  his  own  ideas  were  often  correspondingly  acrid.  Although  he 
was  the  jolliest  of  cronies,  Tom  always  spoke  with  a  degree  of  bitterness  of  the 
world,  and  thought  it  empt/  There  was  honest  old  Bugh,  in  many  respects  a 
Dutchman,  who  never  saw  the  point  of  a  joke  until  the  conversation  had  turned 
perhaps  on  a  serious  subject :  then  the  previous  joke  would  touch  him ;  and  perhaps 
as  we  would  say,  '  Poor  Fred,  he  is  gone  fix>m  us  I  *  BuoH  would  come  out  with 
such  a  mad  burst  of  laughter,  as  would  make  the  room  ring. 

'Dick  said  to  me  the  other  day,  as  we  looked  at  each  other  in  a  small  upper 
chamber,  his  apartments:  'John,  write  a  paper  of  and  about  old  times  I ' 

**Whattodowithit?*  I  asked. 

* '  Print  it,'  he  repUed. 

' '  Die  Senior  duUa  dignUsime — Dick,  old  fellow,  you  are  most  worthy  of  a 
leather  medal,'  exclaimed  Juvenal  and  L  'Who  would  it  interest  but  our- 
selves ?  —  and  can  we  not  recall  them  to  each  other  ? ' 

'  His  remark  suggested  to  me  that  a  few  pages  of  my  life-book  might  bring 
somewhat  of  pleasure  to  those  who  wish  that  the  voices  of  those  who  have  ac- 
companied us  in  our  labors  may  not  become  sad  echoes  in  the  distance  of  our 
memories :  and  hence  I  shall  some  day  relate  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhym& 

'  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  life's  stage  ?  It  is  merely  a  side-scene ;  and  as 
we  play  our  part  to  the  outer  world,  do  we  not  occasionally  g^ce  our  eyes  to 
our  fiiends  at  the  side-scenes?  Yes,  we  dol  and  there  we  often  take  the  most 
pleasure. 

'  It  may  be  a  cloudy  night ;  that  is,  our  worldly  affairs  are  dark  :  the  house  is 
empty,  because  our  pockets  are  so.  We  see  no  firiendly  fiices  and  applauding 
hands,  because  our  prospects,  like  the  night,  are  cloudy  and  dark.  At  such  a  time, 
it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  the  side-scenes,  and  see  the  merry  old  faces,  and  hear 
the  applause  of  brighter  days.  Yes,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  better  to  make  a  comedy 
of  life :  and  when  we  have  swaggered  and  laughed  out  our  part,  some  friend  shall 
say:  'Alas,  poor  YorickI'  Is  this  not  better  than  to  have  him  say:  'Happy 
fellow  1 — he  is  now  at  rest  from  the  troubles  of  life,  which  so  much  disturbed 
huni' 

'  In  order  to  make  an  amusing  thing  of  life,  one  m\ist  be  benevolent,  and  do  all 
he  can  to  make  others  happy.  I  recall  one  man  I  once  made  very  happy  :  there 
are  indeed  many  others;  but  this  one  I  do  especially  remember :  and  I  am  sure  he 
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romembezB  me  well :  it  was  my  tailor ;  who,  when  I  knew  him  not,  requested  the 
privile^  of  making  for  me  choice  apparel.  I  did  n't  want  the  clothes,  of  course ; 
but  merely  to  gratify  him,  I  permitted  him  to  make  them;  and,  to  tell  the  trutli, 
they  were  unpaid  for  when  I  left  him  :  but  I  think  of  the  happy  hours  that  man  en- 
joyed aa  he  put  in  the  stitches :  then,  too,  the  malicious  pleasure  he  took  in  dun- 
ning me,  until  he  tired  of  it  Oh  I  the  ingratitude  of  man  I  Notwithstanding  the  plea- 
sure I  had  given  him,  he  tried  to  wound  my  feelings  by  a  dun  I  But  I  was  resolved 
to  laugh  and  be  merry ;  and  so,  in  a  merry  way,  I  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his  head 
by  paying  his  bill  when  he  least  expected  it! 

'  I  look  out  upon  the  world  from  my  attic,  and  chuckle  at  its  nonsense,  I  laugh 
to  see  the  toiling,  moiling  worldlings  taking  so  much  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  I 
am  five  stories  nearer  heaven  than  they ;  and  although  I  have  n't  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket,  nor  a  whole  coat  on  my  back,  I  can  yet  laugh,  and  might  grow  fat,  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  well  enough  to  say,  'Laugh  and  grow  fat,*  but  I, 
who  have  laughed  through  my  lifers  part,  am  as  delicate  as  homeopathic  soup. 

^  Those  who  praise  the  'Attic  Salt,'  little  know  the  bitterness  of  that  attic  salt 
which  is  not  classical :  and  yet  I  can  laugh  and  smoke  my  pipe,  although  I  go 
dtnnerless  for  my  tobacco,  and  consider  myself  Sooratzc  ;  for  while  I  drain  the  bitter 
cap,  I  can  do  it  with  a  pleasant  &ce;  and  were  not  all  the  world  selfish,  and  there- 
fore miserable,  we  might  all  have  a  coat  with  whole  sleeves,  and  be  happy ;  and  in 
that  Golden  Age,  a  coat  out  at  the  elbows,  like  my  own,  should  be  unknown  : 
then  would  napless  hats  and  empty  pockets  be  remembered  as  a  dream  when  one 
awaketb. 

'  In  that  happy  Golden  Age,  every  man's  pocket  would  be  as  one's  own.  Should 
you  wish  to  buy  a  newspaper  of  the  man  who  merely  carries  them  for  his  own 
amusement,  then  put  your  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  having  drawn  forth  the  re- 
qui^te  amount,  place  it  in  his  hand.  Do  you  desire  a  carriage  ?  Then  call  that 
man  who  drives  merely  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he  holds  out 
his  hand  for  the  fare  :  Jie,  too,  wOl  laugh  at  his  own  wit  in  asking  for  pay. 

'Let  us,  then,  beseech  Mbboubt,  the  patron  of  thieves,  to  steal  all  the  old  hats 
and  coats  of  the  world,  and  put  them  carefully  away,  where  they  may  be  no  more 
seen.  When  the  Golden  Age  shall  come,  thieving  and  fraud  shall  flee  away,  and 
men  will  live  a  perpetual  laugh :  then  there  shall  be  no  unhappy  labor  :  I  say  un- 
happy labor ;  for  consider  the  ant,  who  constantly  toils  so  miserably  for  no  other 
object  than  to  make  a  place  to  die  in.  A  little  labor,  now  and  then,  is  relished  by 
the  wisest  men :  let  us  labor  as  a  pleasure,  not  as  a  task;  and  let  those,  like  my- 
seU;  who  always  find  it  a  task,  merely  live  to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh:  to 
grow  (at,  and  make  others  grow  fat     Finally : 

'  Let  us  all,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  'work  with  a  will'  to  make  this  Brazen  Age 
look  like  a  Golden  onb,  to  put  aside  the  absorbing  thought  of '  Thb  Dollar,'  and 
laugh  out  our  part  as  well  as  we  can ;  then,  when  the  scene  ends,  we  shall  recall 
the  many  we  have  made  happy,  and  may  be  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive 
the  praises  of  our  audience.' 

Good  '  philosophy,'  this.  -  -  Wb  laughed  in  bed  last  night  at  the 
second  anecdote  which  ensueth.  *  Any  way  you  can  fix  it,'  it  does  not 
seem  complimentary  to  the  '  learned  counsel '  engaged  in  the  case :  *A  reso- 
lution, in  the  winter  of  1650-61,  was  introduced  into  the  Ohio  Senate,  that 
firom  that  time  forward  Members  of  the  Legislature  should  receive  but  three 
dollars  a  day  for  the  time  of  their  actual  attendance,  and  should  be  required 
to  swear  to  their  accounts.    Of  course  it  was  opposed  and  defeated.    One 
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Senator  of  much  common-sense,  but  no  more  imagination  than  a  horse, 
spoke  against  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  State ; 
and  in  his  flight  he  exclaimed :  '  Here  we  have  the  spire  of  our  Capitol 

ra-a-ising  higher  —  and  —  higher;   and' (stopping  hesitatingly  and 

slowly,  and  scratching  his  head,)  *  well^  as  high  as  any  other  spire  ^reOundJ 
In  the  county  of  Pickaway,  during  the  last  term  of  *  the  Court,'  a  suit 
was  being  tried  on  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  hogs.  One 
of  the  most  able  attorneys  inquired  of  the  witness  on  the  stand :  '  How 
many  hogs  had  you  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time  agreed  upon?'  The 
witness  replied,  in  a  slow  voice :  *  I  should  think  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty :  but  I  can't  tell  to  a  hog  (please  understand  that  the  witness  was  ad- 
dressing the  *'  learned  counsel')  the  exact  number.'  -  -  -  Do  n't  skip 
the  subjoined :  you  will  like  it : 


^tr  ixtmas    Cstol. 


'rLYTTB  TB  IIBST. 

*  I  PEAT  thee,  good  Mother  Fairy  I 

To  give  me  the  power  to  creep, 
With  a  noiseless  step  and  wary, 

Where  all  are  fast  sleep ; 
To  enter  each  quiet  household. 

And  watch  by  the  chimney  hearth 
Till  the  small  folks  search  their  stockings, 

With  smothered  sounds pf  mirth? 

*  So  my  Fairy  gare  permission, 

And,  too,  a  bit  or  advice: 

*  Pass  not  the  door  of  the  poor  man  I 

Ere  you  pause  with  the  rich,  look  twice.' 
She  wrapped  her  cloak  invisible 

About  my  human  form. 
To  hide  me  from  mortal  eye-sight. 

And  shield  me  from  wintry  storm. 

'  Ah  I  here  is  the  poor  man*a  blessing  1 

I  said,  as  I  entered  first 
A  cottage,  and  stood  by  the  chimney, 

Where  the  sight  upon  me  burst, 
Of  a  dozen  children's  stockings, 

Sized  little,  less,  and  least ! 

I  cried,  as  I  saw  their  contents, 

'  Content  is  as  good  as  a  feast  I 

'  More  faith  I  put  in  the  proverb 

As  twdm  struck  the  kitchen-olook, 
And  the  children  all  awakened. 

With  that  and  the  crowing  cock. 
First  started  a  little  damsel. 

And  then  her  brothers  all. 
Till  uprose  all  but  the  babies, 

Swift  answering  to  the  call. 

*  And  soon  came  their  eager  footsteps, 

Quick  pattering  down  the  stair, 
Till  there  stood  around  me  gathered, 

A  group  for  a  picture  fair. 
Each  clad  in  a  little  night-dress, 

With  small  feet,  bare  and  white. 
They  looked  like  a  cloud  of  angels 

Estray  fiY>m  the  Fields  of  Light 


*  Each  felt  of  the  hanging  stockings, 

And  shouted  aloud  his  joy, 
Of  each  one  had  thought  their  Mother, 

For  each,  Father  had  made  some  toy. 
Then  sure  of  Santa  Claus*  coming. 

Each  back  to  his  pillow  crept. 
And  spite  of  waiting  and  watching, 
Again  the  darlings  slept 

'WLYTtm  n  SECOND. 

'  Then  a  mansion  grand  I  entered, 

Tet  met  a  sorrowful  sight ; 
In  the  midst  of  costly  trappings. 

Where  riches  lavished  their  might, 
Leaning  over  an  empty  cradle, 

There  sat  a  woman,  who  wept, 
In  comfortless,  hopeless  sorrow. 

For  her  babe  in  the  church-yard  slept 
Her  hand  holds  a  little  stocking, 

But  its  wearer  is  far  away, 
And  bounds  o'er  the  Fields  of  Heaven, 

In  an  endless  holiday ! 

'fltttb  tb  thied. 

*  Away  I  flew  to  another 

Abode  of  the  favored  few, 
And  ever  to  leave  this  household,   * 

Was  as  much  as  I  oould  do ! 
For  up  in  the  gas-lit  chamber, 

On  the  loving  parents'  bed, 
Were  gathered  the  dearest  children. 

With  their  presents  all  out-spreaa. 

'  One  strided  across  the  foot-board, 

And  sounded  his  trumpet  shrill ; 
One  perched  upon  the  pillow, 

And  sang  her  Dolly  still ; 
One  showed  the  happy  Mother 

The  prints  of  his  picture-book ; 
One  kissed  awake  the  Father, 

At  her  rich  treasures  to  look  I 

'fltttb  tb  foueth. 

*  But  away  I  went,  right  merry. 
Still  laaghing  aload  for  joy, 
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Till  I  entered  the  silent  diAmber  - 

Of  a  little  dving  bor. 
He  spoke  in  the  gentlest  whisper: 

'  Dear  Mother  1  Cbbibt  Jisos  will  come, 
And  take  me  to  spend  this  Christmas, 

With  HiMSBLT  in  His  own  sweet  Home ! ' 


Then  the  swains  said, '  What's  the  matter  V 
And  declared,  it  was  a  shame 

Not  to  have  the  tfood  of  kissing, 
Since  they  ha<l  to  bear  the  blame  I 

'fltttb  tb  sbvbxth. 

On  I  looked  at  meny  dinners. 

And  joyed,  in  the  children's  mirth, 
Bat  saw  in  one  Christian  household 

The  heaTenliest  sight  on  Earth. 
While  gathered  around  the  table, 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  joy. 
The  mother's  heart  was  crying 

For  her  errant  eldest  boy. 

'  And  I  heard,  at  erening  worship. 

The  voice  of  the  father  stern 
Falter  the  blessed  story 

Of  the  Prodigal's  Return  1 
I  beard  a  sob  in  the  doorway  — 

But  the  mother  heard  it  first  I 
And,  Yoiceless,  clasped  her  first-bom. 

While  I  feared  her  heart  would  burst 

'  I  left  them,  praising  Jbscs, 

Who  came,  at  such  a  cost. 

Almost  two  thousand  years  ago, 

'  To  seek  and  save  the  lost.^ ' 


'fltttb  tb  niTH. 

*  Then  I  flew -across  the  Ocean, 

To  the  land  of  minstrelsy, 
And  danced  with  the  German  children. 

Round  and  round  their  Christmas-tree. 
I  rejoiced  with  every  nation, 

But  came  back  to  England  in  time 
To  hear  from  moss-grown  turrets, 

The  melodious  Christmas-chime. 
In  *  Gloria  in  Excelsis,' 

I  joined  'neath  cathedral  domes, 
Or  song  of  the  shepherds  watching : 

Old  *  Sherborne'  in  cottage  homes. 

'fltttb  tb  sixth. 

'In  many  a  fine  old  mansion. 

Hung  the  mvstic  mistletoe. 
And  'neath  it  1  kissed  fair  maidens. 

Who  blushed  as  they  cried :  '  No,  no ! ' 
O Panonage^  J}€oenib«r,  1857.  i.  Q.  h. 

Shall  we  hear  from  *I.  Q.  H.'  again?  ...  *  Thomas  GrawfoUd,  the 
American  sculptor.'  This  a  brief  sentence :  but  it  is  one  which  is  written  in  all 
forms  of  dignity,  grace,  and  beauty,  in  *  enduring  marble.*  The  American 
journals,  fiir  and  near,  haye  recorded  the  fact  of  his  so  widely-lamented  death, 
and  the  sad  causes  which  led  to  the  melancholy  event.  As  we  stood  beside 
his  sable  coffin,  in  Saint  John's  Church,  Hudson-square,  we  thought,  while 
the  beautiful  anthem  of  the  Church  was  swelling  from  the  organ,  and  while 
listening  to  that  sublimest  of  services,  the  *  Burial  of  the  Dead,'  how  that 
form,  instinct  with  Genius,  had  struggled,  labored,  triumphed — triumphed 
with  a  world-wide  renown.  The  faithful  Wife  was  there,  who  had  followed 
and  shared  his  varying  fortunes,  with  the  true  devotion  of  a  true  Woman^s 
heart  Mr.  Charlbs  SuMyER,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  pall-bearers, 
brought  us  from  Rome,  years  ago,  and  presented  to  us  in  our  sanctum,  the 
engraving  of  his  Orpheus,  the  first  of  his  great  works,  which,  general  as 
was  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  was  but  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  upward 
and  onward  career.  Miss  Sedgwick,  too,  then  in  Rome,  Geohoe  Washing- 
ton Greene,  Esq.,  then  our  'Roman  consul,'  and  Henrt  W.  Longfellow, 
and  that  otJier  Henrt,  Tuckerman,  (whose  beautiful  and  feeling  poetical 
tribute  to  the  deceased  sculptor,  from  the  ^Evening  Post '  daily  journal,  is 
copied  and  re-copied  into  almost  every  American  journal  which  we  open ;) 
all  these,  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  Boston  and  New- York,  were  warmly 
and  deeply  interested  in  his  success.  And,  as  we  have  said,  that  success, 
that  renown,  he  won.  But  there  he  lay :  his  eye,  that  had  dwelt  so  lovingly 
upon  the  glorious  trophies  of  the  art  he  so  much  loved,  was  dead  to  sight : 
the  ear  which  had  drank  in  the  melting  Miserere  in  Saint  Peter's,  was 
lost  to  sound!  He  has  gone:  but  his  memory  will  not  die.  Let  us  hope 
ttiat  the  completion  of  his  unfinished  commissions  will  proceed  only  from 
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his  own  studio.  He  leayes  operative  artists  who  understood  his  designs, 
which  he  had  perfected  in  his  models,  and  which  thej  can  fuUj  cany  out  in 
marble.  To  do  otherwise,  were  unjust  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the 
loTed  and  loying  fiimily  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  •  -  -  Fourtbbx 
sets  of  electrified  stereotype-plates  of  the  novel  of  which  the  annexed  pas- 
sage is  a  '  thrilling  extract,*  are  now  ready  for  the  '  groaning  presses  *  of  a 
popular  metropolitan  publisher: 

'Night dawned  upon  the  tiirbid  stream  of  the  pellucid  Clam,  whose  swiftlj-flowiog 
waters  slept  placidly  beneath  the  pale  and  brilliant  light  of  the  cloud-hidden  moon. 
By  its  barren  marge,  where  grew  luxuriantly  the  tall  and  waving  grass  peculiar  to  thai 
region  —  a  grass  of  the  bluest  crimson  —  stood  pensively  in  a  sitting  attitude,  a  maiden, 
fair  and  beautiful  as  ever  poet  dreamed  or  blind  man  saw.  Leaning  against  the  gi- 
gantic trunk  of  a  stately  muUen,  and  at  the  same  time,  gazing  fixedly  downward  at  the 
waving  foliage,  which  drooped  motionless  from  overibead,  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  low  as  to  be  plainly  inaudible:  '  Why  is  it,  0  unpitying  Fate !  that  while  I  am 
standing  here,  I  am  not  somewhere  else?  Why  is  it  that  while  I  am  living,  I  am  not 
dead?  Fortune,  unpropitious  Fortune,  smile  upon  me  with  thy  sad  countenance,  and 
bedew  me  with  the  crocodilean  tears  that  emanate  from  thy  laughing  eyes  1  But  no, 
't  is  useless  I  The  hour  is  come  that  I  am  momentarily  expecting ;  therefore,  ye  swiftly- 
flowing  waters  of  the  Clam  receive  me  in  the  motionless  depths  of  thy  shallow  stream/ 

*  With  a  frantic  laugh,  loud  as  that  of  a  disappointed  ja-hinney  when  he  sees,  invisible 
in  the  dim  distance,  the  feathery  flowers  of  the  nutritious  thistle,  she  sprang  far  oot 
into  the  waters  of  the  Clam,  and  sank,  down,  down,  farther  and  farther,  until  the  water 
reached  the  tops  of  her  stockings. 

'  Oh !  must  she  perish?  Is  there  no  hand  to  save  ?  Ah  I  what  is  that  which  comes 
bounding  over  the  hill  with  snail-like  speed?  On,  on,  it  comes,  faster  and  fiuter.  It 
reaches  the  bank  and  plunges  fearlessly  into  the  stream.  It  is  the  gigantic  poodle  of 
the  noble  Count  Alfonso,  who  follows  close  behind.  He  seises  —  the  dog,  not  the 
Count — in  his  teeth,  the  dress  of  the  dripping  msiden,  and  supports  her  above  the 
raging  waves,  until  his  master  arrives  and  draws  them  both  to  the  shore.  Ah  I  then 
the  scene  that  followed.  The  pai uteres  pen,  or  the  poet's  brush,  I  needs  must  have  to 
faithfully  portray  it.  After  about  seventeen  minutes  of  speechless  silence,  the  Count 
exclaimed :  *  0  my  dearest  Polltsiraphina  I  it  is  thee.  0  Hkavbms  !  I  thank  thee. 
And  thou,  my  noble  dog,  shalt  have  a  golden  collar,  pUted  with  brass  and  set  with 
Jersey  pearls,  to  commemorate  the  service  thou  hast  this  day  rendered  me.  I  swear  it 
by  the  star's  calm  light.' 

*  Then  spoke  the  maiden  with  checked  utterance,  as  if  she  had  swallowed  a  pear  too 
large  for  her  beautiful  throat:  *  Alfonso  I  0  Alfonso!  why  didst  thou  save  me  frooa 
a  watery  grave  ?  Know  that  life  has  become  hateful  to  me,  and  were  I  dead  I  scarcely 
think  that  I  would  ask  for  life.' 

*  *  Why  speakest  thou  thus,  my  dearest  Polltsbraphina  ?  Am  I,  thy  own  Alfonso, 
not  by  thy  side?    In  the  language  of  Smith,  the  immortal  bard : 

*  Com  twine  thy  h«art  aroand  me, 
like  a  bean-etuk  roand  a  pole.* 

Let  us  fly.  Dost  see  that  house  on  yonder  hill  ?  let  us  thither.  'T  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, not  more  than  three-score  leagaes.  Within  it  dwells  that  patriot,  Jonis,  the 
Alderman  of  the  '  Sanguinary  Fiftieth,'  who  will  tie  for  us  the  hymeneal  knot  Within 
my  purse  I  have  two  of  those  fragmentary  parts  of  a  dollar  called  '  dimes,'  the  income 
of  which,  when  properly  invested,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  our  future  support' 

*  *  Would,  my  dearest  Alfonso,  that  I  oonld  consent  to  wed  with  thee.  Dost  thou 
not  know  that  I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  my  guardian  Hnoo  db  Clam,  upon  an 
almanac's  dread  leaves,  that  I  will  never  wed  thee  while  he  lives  ? ' 

'  *  While  he  lives?  Ha  I  ha  I  then  were  he  dead,  as  ~  as  ~  as  a  '  raibU,*  wonldat  thoa 
raarry  me?  * 
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'  *Ay,  Aj,  my  own  Alfonso/  said  the  maiden 

' '  Eje !  tjtl*  Unghed  the  poodle. 

' '  Come  to  mj  arms,  then,  Polltsbraphina  —  thoa  art  mine  I  Know  that  the  craren 
form  of  Huoo  db  Clajc  lies  weltering  in  the  brand/  and  water  which  flowed  from  him, 
when  I,  in  self-defence,  ran  thismj  troatj  weapon  throujph  his  bod//  and  from  beneath 
hia  doublet  be  drew  a  sangninarj  tooth-pick  of  the  best  Damascus  quill/ 

•  The  two  loTers 

The  'particulars'  in  our  next  I  .  -  -  Nothino  could  be  happier  than 
the  term  ^jerky-mindy'  by  the  Breakfast-Table  Autocrat.  How  many  such 
'minds'  have  we  encountered!  Never  listeners  to  other  guests  at  the  table ; 
forgetful  that  conyersation  is  a  property  in  common,  from  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  eject  his  nwghbor ;  (see  Blackstonb,  Ghittt,  Hill's  Reports, 
Saltonstall's  City  Hall  Pandects,  et  al.;)  always  injecting  'remarks,'  and 
interpolating  * obserrations' — and  always,  'each  and  every,'  at  the  wrong 
place :  saying  nothing  of  interest  themselves,  and  only  remarkable  for  pre- 
venting others  from  imitating  their  bad  example.  '  Such  an  one,'  said  a 
friend  to  us  in  the  sanctum  the  other  day, '/  met  recently,  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  There  was  a  self-possessed,  observant,  quiet,  gentlemanlike  English 
friend  of  our  host  at  the  dinner.  A  'jerky-minded '  person  present,  as  the 
fordgn  g^est '  took  his  eye  and  threw  it  around  the  table,'  arrested  his  at- 
tentioa  Conversation  waxed  lively:  polemical,  political,  artistic,  and 
literary  themes  were  successively  broached.  At  length,  in  the  '  last  divi- 
sion,' something  was  said  of  Gharlbs  Lamb,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  said 
of  his  own  that  was  not  good,  and  nothing  of  him,  by  any  body,  that  was 
not  good  also.  '  I  knew  Lamb  in  the  India-House,'  modestly  remarked  our 
English  friend,  (who,  although  an  Englishman,  had  been  an  '  American'  in 
our  metropolis  for  twenty-six  years,  and  possessed  not  a  particle  of  English 
prejudice ;)  '  my  brother  was  in  the  same  establishment,  and  —^*  '  Did  you 
ever  hear,'  said '  Jbbkt,'  '  that  remark  of  his  about  — -'  'As  I  was  saying, 
my  brother  was  in  the  India-House :  and  as  we  were  both,  in  common  with 
every  lover  of  good  things  in  the  literary  journals  of  London,  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  papers  of  '  Elia,'  at  that  time  the  delight  of  the  town.  One 
day  my  brother  said  -«— '    '  Pardon :  but  did  you  ever  see  that  awful  sharp 

thing  Lamb  one  day  observed,  when  he  was  going '    'I  was  going 

on  to  observe,  that  one  day  my  brother  said :  '  D'ye  know  that  the  verita- 
ble Ella,  is  with  us? — has  a  desk  there?  —  salary,  and  all  that?  I  know 
him :  come  in  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  see  him.'    The  next  day  I  called, 

and  found ^ «  'Lamb  was  a  cur'ous  fellow;  d'you  recollect  the  man's 

saying  to  him  one  day,  'Lamb,'  says  he,  'what  was  that  that  you  said 
abeout  that  fiit  Englishman  that  came  up  to  you,  and  said  that  he  want- 
ed   '   '  I  called  (as  I  was  about  saying  when  I  was  interrupted)  the  next 

day,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  brother  had  stepped  out  on 
some  business  connected  with  his  department  of  the  house.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
the  head  '  Error  Clerk,'  I  believe :  at  all  events,  he  was  in  that  division  of 
the  clerical  duties  of  the  India-House.  I  opened  the  little  low  pew-door  of 
the  inclosure  which  contained  his  desk,  being  determined  to  introduce  my- 
self: BO  I  walked  up  to  him,  and,  hat  in  hand,  said,  with  a  respectful  bow : 
'Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  I  believe?'  'T-e-e-s,'  said  Lamb  slowly,  feeling  and 
coaxing  at  the  same  time  his  short,  thin,  gray  whiskers:  'y-e-e-s,  they  call 
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me  Lamb,  yet,  hut  I  am  old  enough  to  he  a  sJieep!^  Perfectly  LAMB-Iikc 
was  that  reply,  and  it  had  the  efifect  to  silence  the  interruptions  of  the 
*  Jerkt  Mikd'  whenever  afterward,  during  the  eyening,  the  quiet,  well-bred 
narrator  had  occasion  to  relate  an  anecdote,  or  otherwise  endeavor  to  do  his 
part  toward  the  enjoyment  of  the  assembled  company.  -  -  -  Herb  is 
*  a  '  side-blast  *  from  the  *  Gbate-Bloweb  '  which  will  well  repay  perusal  : 

*  You  know,  dear  KmcK,  that  •  Philadelphia  Wistar  Parties '  are  famous.  *  Good 
thiDgs '  are  thereat  enjoyed,  gastronomically  and  intellectuallj,  and  many  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  has  had  its  nucleus  at  the  woU-spread  table  of  *  one  of  the  Faculty. ' 
Terrapin  and  champagne  have  a  wonderful  power  of  tidding  the  pineal  giand, 
which  is  (or  is  not)  the  seat  of  wit 

*  Well,  I  took  Haiyker  to  a  Wistar  *  Party  *  last  Saturday  evening,  and  one  of 
the  first  men  we  stumbled  over  in  the  dressing-room,  was  Professor  K  ■ ,  a 
contemporary  and  intimate  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Chapmak,  of  side-splitting 
memory. 

*  *Phtpps,'  said  the  Professor,  after  Hankre's  introduction,  I  read  the  Kmicker- 
BOCKBR ;  you  understand ?  Ergo  !  I  know  the  ' Grate-Blower; '  and  I  saw  friend 
Clark's  introductory  anecdote  of  my  old  friend  Ciiaphan.  It  was  n't  one  of  his 
worst,  but  I  '11  tell  you  another  quite  as  good,  which  has  never  been  *  prented,'  and 
with  which  you  may  Roland  '  L.  G.  C.  in  return  for  hi3  *  Olivbr.'     Videlicit, 

*Tbe  old  Doctor  had  a  friend  from  the  prouincesj  (Lycoming  County ^  probably,) 
in  town  for  a  day,  and  was  showing  him  the  lions.  At  ten  minutes  (ifler  twelve 
he  reached  the  Mint,  and  finding  the  doors  closed,  pulled  the  bell.  The  porter 
opened  one  valve :  *  I  wish  to  show  my  friend  the  engine,'  said  the  Doctor. 

*  •  Too  late,'  growled  Cbrbbrus.    *  Doors  close  at  twelve.' 

'  ^  But,'  urged  Doctor  Cuaphan,  *  my  fHend  leaves  this  evening,  and  I  must  take 
him  through  here  before  he  goes.' 

* '  Can't  help  it  I '  returned  CERa  sturdily.  *  Rules  is  positive;  can't  lot  nobody 
in  after  twelve  1 '  and  he  '  made  a  motion'  to  shut  the  door  in  the  gentleman's  face. 

'  The  Doctor  was  slightly  riled;  putting  his  foot  against  the  oak  panel,  '  Stop  I ' 
said  he  with  dignity.    *  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? ' 

* '  No,  Sir  I '  grumbled  guardy,  *  nor  I  do  n't  care;  you  can't  git  m  now.' 

< '  See  hero,  you  rascdl  I '  cried  Chapman,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated  indignation : 
*  none  of  your  Mint  sauce  /  /  ' 

< '  Ha  I  hal  ha  1 '  roared  Hankbb:  <  what  did  the  porter  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  ^  He  threatened  to  lam  (6)  him,^  replied  a  base  voice  behind  us.  We  turned,  and 
there  stood  Turklb.' 

Look  out  for  ^Turhle's  Dinner!^  ...  Nbver,  since  our  unanimous  elec- 
tion, eighteen  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  St  Nicholas  Society,  at  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Washington  Irvinq,  have  we  so  desired  to  be  with  the 
'  Sons'  of  that  now  renowned  and  always  enjoyable  '  institution,*  as  on  the 
occasion  of  their  recent  Festival,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  at  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Hotel.  We  longed  to  assemble  and  con&bulate  again  with  our 
brother-STEWARns  of  past  years,  with  whom,  in  due  yearly  succession,  we 
were  wont  to  have  such  pleasant  associations.  We  desired  to  see  once 
more  in  the  chair  our  First  President,  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Vbrplanck,  now 
newly  restored  to  an  office,  which,  worthily  as  it  has  been  filled  since  his 
'  first  term,'  has  never  been  more  worthily  or  felicitously  filled  than  by  him- 
sell    Well  do  we  remember  the  pleasant  scene  at  our  initial  Festival, 
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eighteen  years  ago :  when  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  Carlisle,  favored  the 
company  with  a  brilliant  speech,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  quaint  dresses 
of  the  servants,  (of  the  time  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant,)  and  the  *  mirk'  that 
filled  the  hall  from  multitudinous  pipes,  he  said  that  he  felt  a  kind  of  awe 
in  such  a  presence :  he  felt,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  about  to  explore  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  I  It  was  a  season  to  be  held  in  long  remembrance :  for 
the  speeches  that  ensued,  from  the  President  and  others,  were  scarcely  less 
applaudingly  received  than  the  truly  *  noble  lord's.  Equally  delightful 
memories  remain  to  us  of  many,  many  a  subsequent  Festival ;  and  especial- 
ly of  those  smaller  sub-festivals,  which  precede  and  follow  the  great  assem- 
blage of  the  *Sons  of  St  Nicholas' — the*  Tasting'  and  the  *  Settling'  Sup- 
pers. Ah!  old  brother-STEWARDS,  (thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  nearly 
our  entire  body  remains  until  this  day,  although  *  some  are  not,')  what 
memorable  *  times'  were  thasSj  at  the  old  City-Hotel  I  With  all  our  Society's 
*  officers'  around  us ;  with  the  most  genial  flow  and  glow  of  conversation, 
anecdote,  and  friendly  repartee  among  them,  and  our  other  *  distinguished 
invited  guests ; '  with  no  excess  of  participation,  but  keen  enjoyment  of,  and 
hearty  gratitude  for,  the  *  good  gifts '  of  the  divine  Beneficence,  so  bounti- 
fully set  before  us  by  those  princes  of  public  hosts,  Jennings  and  Willarp, 
par  ndbiU  fratrum  !  We  pause  —  to  stop  altogether  in  these  our  present 
fresh  reminiscences,  with  the  single  remark,  that  important  negotiations, 
connected  wifh  the  Knickerbocker,  and  then  pressing,  prevented  our  re- 
sponding to  the  otherwise  adscititious  ^  promptings '  of  the  Stewards  who 
form  the  present  honored  VAN-guard  of  the  good  old  Society — long  life  to 
it!  -  -  -  There  must  have  been,  we  rather  think,  somewhat  of 
an  amusing  'time'  among  certain  of  our  'Vishing  Qompanie'  to  the 
*Tracte'  of  Iohn  Browne,  in  their  sometime  visit  to  the  Oreat  State  Fair 
at  Buffalo.  This  '  subsection,'  (a  *  committee  of  two,')  with  characteristic 
minuteness  of  scrutiny,  not  content  with  beholding  the  great  objects  of  the 
exhibition,  made  a  running  call  upon  all  the  outside-shows,  of  which  there 
were  many,  more  or  less  attractive — or  unattraative.  Of  the  latter  class 
was  one  which  strongly  elicited  the  interest  of  the  softest-spoken,  most 
tasteful,  and  most  seductive  of  the  *  party.'  It  consisted  of  *  Ths  Oattaraugtta 
Fat  Girl,*  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  and  *The  Celebrated  Cattaraugus 
Pig^^  whose  weight  exceeded  that  of  his  rival  by  some  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  bland  visitor  asked  after  the  general  health  of  the  '  Fat  Girl : '  *  how 
long  she  had  been  growing :  how  much  broader  than  long  she  was ; '  and 
other  the  like  innocent  and  natural  questions,  which  were  courteously  and 
satisfactorily  answered.  At  length  he  capped  the  climax  of  his  laconic  in- 
quiries by  asking,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  the  huge  grunting  porker,  gy- 
rating and  *  wabbling '  his  great  white  perforated  trumpet-nose  in  a  corner  of 
the  tent,  '  Tmntj  Madam,  may  I  ask?'  *Sech  rathi '  as  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepper 
would  say :  she  endeavored  to  rise  and  follow  the  inquisitor,  as,  with  his 
friend,  he  retired  toward  the  door  of  her  tent :  but  a  weight  heavier  than  . 
that  which  weighed  down  Giant  Despair  when  he  tried  to  '  put  after '  his 
two  prisoners  as  they  were  leaving  'Doubting  Castle'  one  morning,  held 
her  in  check,  and  tiie  two  unchristian  ^HaprfuU^  managed  to  escape. 
The  question  was  wrong,  and  unnecessary!    -   -   -   Having  a  little  choice 
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binding  to  be  done,  tbe  otbcr  morning,  we  repaired  to  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Jambs  Sombryillb,  who  has  served  us  to  perfect  acceptance  '  for  lo !  these 
many  years : '  but  he  was  gone  from  his  old-time  pUce,  where  we  had 
had,  lang  syne,  many  a  friendly  and  pleasant  chat  together.  But  we  found 
him  in  new  quarters,  with 
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extending  in  huge  honest  gold  letters,  some  two  feet  long,  across  the  lofty 
and  extensive  establishment,  embracing  Numbers  Forty-Three  and  Forty- 
Five,  Centre-street,  now  one  of  the  greatly-improved  and  most  flourishing 
portions  of  the  metropolis :  an  establishment  which,  for  its  piu^oses,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete,  we  venture  to  assert,  in  this 
country  —  certainly  in  all  *  Gotham.'  Here  resort,  not  only  our  great 
publishers,  with  their  cart-loads  upon  cart-loads  of  printed  sheets,  of  multi- 
tudinous choice  books  for  *  immediate  dispatch,'  but  many  a  tasteful  biblio- 
pole, your  lover  of  old  editions  and  rare  bindings :  and  few  be  they  who 
ever  depart,  at  last,  disappointed.  With  Scottish  integrity,  Scottish  thrift, 
and  practised  skill,  combined  with  unexceptionable  taste,  Messrs.  Sombr- 
viLLE  AND  Brother  have  gradually  built  up  their  great  establishment  A 
SoxEBVUiLE's  bond  is  as  good  as  a  United  States'  Treasury-Note  —  and 

*  their  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond.'  Call  for  a  book  when  you  have  been 
told  *  it  will  he  cUme,^  and  you  will  find  the  volume  'foranenst  you,'  executed 
precisely  as  '  per  order.'  Are  we  not  doing  a  good  service,  not  so  much  to 
the  Messrs.  Soxebvillb  as  to  our  readers,  in  mentioning  these  facts  ?  We 
certainly  think  so.  -  -  -  Comino  to  town  the  other  morning,  looking 
listlessly  over  a  daily  paper,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following : 

'Plkasino  Ikcidint.— Oa  Saturday,  Ji^mb  G.  Powers,  of  the  printiog  establish- 
moot,  Nob.  16  and  18  Jacob  street,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  tea-set  bj  his 
fellow-workmen,  for  the  fair  and  impartial  discharge  of  his  duties  as  foreman  during 
the  past  seven  years.' 

*Powbbs?'  we  said,  (ttib  iilentio^)  *Powebs?  By  the  Powers,  that  must 
be  our  Powers  ;  our  faithful,  ever-watchful,  always-correct  foreman  of  the 
Knicxerbockbb  at  Mr.  Grat's  well-regulated  printing-office.'    And  it  was 

*  nobody  else ;'  nor  is  there  any  body  else  who  better  deserves  the  unex- 
pected tribute  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  a  corps  of  gentleman-compos- 
itors, who  could  not  be  exceeded  in  a  like  number,  by  the  choicest  selection 
which  could  be  made  from  any  similar  extensive  establishment  in  this  city. 
It  was  an  honor,  honorably  won,  and  most  honorably  bestowed.  It  is  right- 
minded  compositors  who  do  such  things.  -  -  -  Mr.  *  N.  B.  Vineyard,'  of 
Marengo,  (Iowa,')  have  you  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  in  your  sham-poet's 
garret?  If  you  have,  please  set  it  up  somewhere  where  it  will  stand  for  a 
moment,  and  consult  it  Tou  wiU  find  it  to  render  back  to  your  proba- 
bly not  *  (utonUhed  gaze'  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
meanest  Things  that  walk  the  earth  —  a  Literary  Thief,  You  sent  to  us 
the  poem  entitled  '  Thirty-Fif>e^^  published  in  our  last  number,  as  your 
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inen :  your  name  waa  appended  to  it  as  it%  author ;  the  place  of  your  residence 
vns  tlso  affixed  to  it,  to  identify  your  locality ;   and  you  requested  an 
editorial  reference  to  it  by  us,  if  thought  worthy  of  that  tribute.     And  yet 
.  yoa  kneiDf  when  you  did  all  these  things,  that  the  poem  was  written  by  N.  P. 
WiuiSf  Esq.,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  neither  your 
heart  nor  your  mind  (your  heart  and  your  mind !)  ever  conceived  a  senti- 
ment or  a  thought  contained  in  a  line  of  it     No  Editor,  receiving  yearly 
thousands  of  poetical  communications,  can  avoid  being  the  victim  of  such 
ootrageous  impositions,  when  the  time  of  original  publication  is  so  remote. 
But  faugh!  *Go  your  ways,'  *Mr.  N.  B.  Vineyard  '  of  *  Marengo,  (Iowa,') 
You  were  *  faulty,'  Sir!     -    -    -    Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
what  was  meant,  in  a  sale  of  an  establishment,  mercantile  or  otherwise,  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  by  the  term,  the  *  Good  Will  '  of  the  place  ?    May 
we,  without  presumption,  present  you  our  idea  of  the  same  ?    The  old  Gitv 
Hotel,  for  example,  had  much  '  Good- Will  ^  invested  in  all^arts  of  the 
United  States,  including  England,  Canada,  and  parts  adjacent.    How  much 
of  that '  good  will '  was  invested  in  Willard  and  Jennings  ?    What  would 
the  AsTOR  House  be  without  Stetson  ?    What  would  Genin*s  establishment, 
opposite  St  Paul's  in  Broadway,  be,  but  for  the  courtesy,  the  hap-hazard, 
pleasant  chat  of  Stockino  and  Devoe,  upon  current  topics,  and  the  common- 
sense  appreciation  of  that  which  might  seem  at  the  moment  necessary  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  a  waiting  customer  ?    Ask  any  and  all  who  have  been 
detained  by  the  completion  of  an  order,  whether  Stocking  and  Devoe  have 
not  caused  passing  Time  to  be  '  as  a  thing  of  naught?  '    But  more  than  all, 
and  above  all,  in  this  kind,  (and  it  will  be  *  realized,'  we  think,  by  many 
residents  of  this  metropolis,  and  of  country  towns  and  villages  adjacent,) 
we  speak  now  only  of  the  things  which  we  do  Jmow,  namely :  that  any  one 
who  has  had  occasion  to  transact  business  at  Messrs.  Thokas  Hope  and 
CoxPANT,  at  the  comer  of  Chambers-street,  opposite   the  Hudson-River 
Rail-Road  D^p6t,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  meet  with  Mr.  Redkond,  who 
his  an  interest  in  that  extensive  and  most  trustworthy  establishment   Can 
any  customer  say  exactly  why  it  is  that  they  wait  for  him  f    For  the  rea- 
son, that  he  is  never  tired — never  out  of  humor.     This  was  said  in  one 
minute^  't'other  night:  late  at  night,  and  the  last  train  about  to  'go  off ' : 
'Madame,  your  coffee,  mustard,  apples,  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  Oolong 
tea,  went  by  the  two  o'clock  train.'     *'  Colonel,  good  evening  I    Winter  has 
avoided  us  hitherto,  but  I  think  is  upon  us  now :  The  Elements,  Colonel, 
haTe  become  our  Enemies  —  we  must  now  make  the  most  of  our  Friends. 
Tour  *  old  Scotch '  went  up  just  three  minutes  ago  :  and  if  you  had  been 
here  you  could  have  gone  too.'    *  No,  Madam  —  you  told  me  not  to  send 
the  coffee  till  you  called:  did  you  not?'     'I  did:   but  I  had  forgotten 
it*   '  Let  me  tie  that  little  parcel  to  thi^ :  a  dropping  of  one  of  these 
mi^t  make  you  lose  the  only  train  which  will  leave  here  for  Peek- 
skill  to-night'    And  so  with  every  body :  never  at  fault :    of  impertur- 
bable good  temper:  directing  a  parcel  —  putting  up  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  snug,  safe  and  sound — forgetUng  nothing:  pen  behind  his 
ear:  fulfilling  five  reminiscences  of  five  orders  given  only  a  moment  before : 
smiling  upon  a  fair  lady  at  the  same  time,  who  is  bowing  herself  out  of  the 
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door — such  is  Mr.  Rsdmond,  of  Hope  and  Compant,  opposite  the  Hudson 
River  Rail-Road  D^pot,  comer  of  Chambers-street  and  Hudson.  Whoso 
doubts  this  to  be  a  true  portrait,  let  him  (or  her)  test  its  correctness  by 
personal  observation.  ...  Although  we  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty  pages  of  small  type  in  the  present  number,  we  have  neverthe- 
less been  compelled  to  omit  many  *  good  things  *  from  the  *  Gossip,'  from 
the  pens  of  old  and  new  correspondents,  together  with  several  notices  of 
recent  publications.  We  propose  to  *  bring  up  the  books,  in  our  next  monthly 
issue,  which,  Ivfe  and  health  being  spared,  will  be  printed  by  the  middle  of 
January,  upon  type  entirely  new :  the  handsomest  Magazine,  we  venture, 
in  advance,  to  say,  ever  issued  in  the  United  States.  The  following  late 
works  have  been  received,  and  await  future  notice : 

LiviNOSTOKi's  *  Trevelfl  and  Researches  in  South-Africa : '  Haod-Book  of  Rait-Boad 
Construction:  by  Geobgb  L.  Vosk:  Munkob  and  Compaitt,  Boston:  ' Pabtbbxia,  or 
the  Last  Days  of  pH^nisoi : '  '  One  Week  at  Ames,  an  American  City  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^ '  Luct  Howaed's  Journal :  by  Mrs.  Siooukmbt  :  '  New  American  En. 
cyclopedia:  edited  by  Gko.  Riplbt  and  Cuarlbs  A.  Dava,  and  published  by  Meatrs. 
Applbtok  and  Company:  Poems  by  Mrs.  Louisa  H.  Nichols:  'White  Lies,'  by 
Rbaor  :  Mrs.  Horacb  Mann's  *  Physiolo|i^ical  Cook-Book ' :  '  The  Hashesh-Eater  : ' 
'  Poems  by  Rosa  : '  Parkbr's  *  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory ' :  Gracb  Grbbs- 
wooD*s  '  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and  History  * :  *  Twin-Roses/  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Cora  Ritchib,  etc. 

Of  all  these,  *  more  anon.*    -    -    -    When  we  read,  as  we  always  do  with 

pleasure,  Prof.  Adam  Syghte^s  ^Wild  Wood  Notes  ^  in  the  Utica  ^Morning 

Herald,*  depicting  the  sports  of  *Iohn  Brown  hys  Tracte,*  so  freshly  does 

he  write,  so  fervently  does  he  enjoy,  that  tftf,  too,  smell  again  the  brown 

woods ;  scoot  once  more  through  the  tangled  forest ;  bump  over  the  *  Godest- 

verzaken  roads  as  ever  vas ; '  row  over  the  silent,  forest-fringed  *  South '  and 

*  North  *  lakes ;  beguile  the  '  Speckled  ; '  slap  the  *  Punkies '  (anathema !)  : 
chat  amidst  the  smudge-fires — *  harmonize'  in  The  ShauntvI  'Bide 
a  wee :  *  Memory  fattens  on  these  things :  of  which,  life  and  health  being 
spared,  '  more  anon.*  -  -  -  Mr.  Goldsmith,  at  Number  862  Broadway, 
has  reduced,  or  we  might  rather  say,  raised.  Hand -Writing  to  a  Science, 
His  instruction  is  thorough ;  his  copy-books  excellent ;  his  success,  during 
long  years,  complete.  -  -  -  We  peruse  in  a  Boston  (Massachusetts) 
daily  journal  thus :  *  Mr.  Wiggins,  a  wealthy  merchant,  having  been  ejected 
from  a  city  railroad  car  for  refusing  to  pay  his  fare,  has  commenced  a  suit 
against  the  company,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  provided  with  a  seat, 
and  contending  that  it  has  no  right  to  demand  pay  while  not  furnishing 
accommodations.  The  fare  demanded  was  five  cents.'  Wiggins  is  faulty. 
He  should  have  paid  the  five  cents,  brought  the  action  in  trover,  carried 
it  up  on  sasherarar,  in  case  of  a  demurrer,  and  tTien  demanded  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  We  must  have  a  sub-law-office  in  Boston.  Suppose  the  case 
should  go  to  the  '  Appeals  *  ?  Knowing  the  '  Court,*  if  *  she  understand 
herself,  and  she  think  she  do,'  generally  the  plaintiff,  being  a  man  of  means, 
would  have  little  trouble  in  ruling  the  *  ruling.'  (See  HaL's  Condensed 
Rep.  in  Trov.,  pp.  4886,  §  1280.)    -    -    -    Our  present  readers,  and  the 

*  General  Public,'  are  requested  to  read  the  Advertisement  of  the  Fifty-First 
Volume  of  the  Knickerhocher,  on  tJie  Second^  Third^  and  Fourth  Pages  of 
the  present  Number, 
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EDITED    BY    LOUIS    GAYLORD   vOLABK. 

PUBLISHBD     BT 

JOHN  A.  QBAT,  Nob.  16  and  18  JACOB  8TBBBT,  NEW-YOBX. 


On  the  Fiest  of  Janttary,  1858,  is  published  the  First  Number  of  the  F^ 
first  Volume  of  tlie  Knickerbocker  Magazd^e.  Since  the  death  of  its  lat^ 
lamented  publisher,  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston,  his  interest  has  been  transferred  to  thl 
undersigned.    The  following  is  from  the  Ohristian  Inquirer  :  • 

'  The  fact  that  this  Magazine  is  entering  upon  its  Fifly-first  Volume  ia  suflScient  evideooe  of  the  lR?<rf 
able  reception  which  it  has  heretofore  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  public.    "We  take  pleasure  in 
nouncing  that  its  publication  is  in  future  to  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  A.  Grat,  who  b 
termined  to  make  it  a  truly  American  Magazine,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  second  to  no  other  pablUN 
in  this  country.    As  Mr.  Gray  generally  accomplishes  whatever  he  resolves  upon,  we  have  every 
fidence  that  his  determination  will  be  realized,  and  that  the  Kkiceerbockbr  pf  the  fatore  will  sm 
even  its  long-sustained  excellence.    Our  best  wishes  are,  that  it  may  prove  as  pro&tableto  its  Ml 
|>ublishers  as  its  merits  will  deserve.    Louis  G-atlord  Clark  is  still  to  continuei,  es  he  has  oonUnufiL 
for  twenty-four  years,  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Knickerdocker.* 

The  Editor,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  one  of  his  best  bow8,  says :  That  while  hell 
truly  grateful  for  the  affection  which  he  has  good  reason  to  know  exists  throne- 
out  our  country,  in  relation  to  the  Knickerbocker,  he  will  yet  spare  no  pains  to 
increase  that  agreeable  feeling  between  himself  and  his  readers.  Nerer,  at  auy 
former  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Magazine,  had  he  more  copious  stor^  of  tfc- 
ceptdble  materials,  in  prose  and  verse,  at  his  command  than  now.  The  new  Toluma 
will  commence,  and  the  subsequent  volumes  be  continued,  upon  entirely  new  type^ 
and  the  best  paper ;  while  the  printing  of  Mr.  Gray,  so  well  known  in  New-York, 
and  throughout  the  country,  will  insure  entire  excellence,  in  every  respect^  in  tht 
typographical  department. 

Early  and, prompt  transmission  will  always  be  insured  to  all  subsoribers  to,  oi 
agents  of  the  Magazine,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
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FIFTY- FIKST  VOLUME. 
LOUIS  GAYLORD  CLARK,  EDITOR— JOHN  A.  GRAY,  PUBLISHEP.. 

OFFICE.  16  and  18  JACOB  ST..  New-^^ork. 

TERMS: 

SINGLE  COPIES,  ONE  YEAR,  $3;  TWO  COPIES,  15;  THREE  COPIKS,  >: 

C^^AU  communications  connected  with  the  Business  Department  of  v. 
Knickerbocker  should  be  addressed  to  JOHN  A.  GRAY,  16  and  18  JACo: 
St.    All  Articles  designed  for  publication — all  Literary  Inquiries — all  X  i 
Books  and  Publications  should  be  addressed  to  LOUIS  GAYLORD  CL^UCr. 
Editor  Knickerbocker. 

A  CITY  journal  says :  "We  congratulate  our  friend  Clark  in  having  the  j  »]a. 
of  his  old  associate,  Mr.  Hueston,  so  well  filled  by  Mr.  John  A.  Gray,  the  w... 
known  printer,  whose  excellent  'work'  has  given  him  a  high  standing  ain<'i'. 
the  professors  of  '  y«  blacke  arte.'  " 

The  Valky  Spirit  says :  "  The  publishers  of  The  Knickerbocker  WE  LI 
Ul!a)ERSTAND  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MDO),  aii^ 
present  to  it  a  monthly  feast,  such  as  meets  its  hearty  approbation.  It  contnir.- 
much  that  is  DIGNIFIED  AND  SCHOLASTIC,  whilst  its  humor  is  lii-V 
toned  and  original." 

The  Bellows  Falls  (N.  H.)  Times^  in  noticing  the  Knickerbocker  for  Jni' 
uary,  1858,  says:  "One  of  its  best  qualities  is  the  GOOD  ENGLISH  in  wiiirh 
an  of  its  articles  appear.  We  always  like  to  read  the  Knickerbocker.  Its  mr- 
ter,  besides  being  of  THE  BEST  LITERATURE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,  i^ 
remarkable  for  its  purity  of  expression.  Many  of  its  articles  remind  us  of  T  >;h  » 
Webster,  whose  style  is  similar.  IT  IS  WORTH  MORE  FOR  YOUTH  V 
READ,  to  learn  the  use  of  good  language,  THAN  A  YEAR  AT  SCHOOL. 
The  EDITOR'S  TABLE  is  a  special  feature  of  this  Magamne,  and  ifi  ahvav. 
racy  and  entertaining." 

^^»"»^^—        — 

CliinBBING  WITH  OTHBR   PEBIODICAI.S. 

For  FIVS  DOIiIiABS.  paid  in  advanoe  at  this  office, 

I  will  s^end  THE  KNICnCKKBOCKKR,  and  either  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  ATLANTIC  MOXTIHA  . 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE,  EMERSON'S  MAGAZINE,  BALLOU'S  PK^TORIAL,  GODEY'S  LAl»V  r- 
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A      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      MAMMOTH      CAVE. 

BT    A    HSW    OOlTBXBUTOa. 

Fob  fifteen  long  years  I  have  carried  a  dark  secret  buried  in  my 
heart,  until  it  has  worn  away  my  life ;  but  now  that  I  am  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  am  impelled  to  make  a  confession, 
which,  tardy  as  it  is,  I  hope  may  renaer  more  tranquil  my  last  sad 
hours.  The  tenacious  care  with  which  I  have  ever  guarded  the 
knbwledge  of  my  crime  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  no  injury  can 
now  be  wrought  by  a  disclosure  wMch,  if  earlier  made,  would  have 
held  up  my  name  to  eternal  in&my  as  the  blackest  of  my  sex,  and 
brought  disgrace  on  one  of  the  proudest  families  in  the  land. 

To  those  who  have  loved  and  suffered  I  commit  the  story  of  mv 
wrongs  and  my  revenge,  trusting  that  some  pity  will  mingle  with 
their  condemnation  of  the  broken-hearted  woman  who  pens  these 
few  lines  almost  from  her  death-bed. 

I  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  Kentucky  planter,  and 
the  blood  of  the  South  flowed  in  my  veins  in  an  impetuous  current 
that  was  ever  impatient  of  restraint  and  violent  under  control. 
My  kind  parents  had  always  been  over-indulgent  with  me,  allow- 
ing me  to  follow  the  guidance  of  every  wayward  caprice ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  I  grew  up  proud,  headstrong,  and  self-wiUed, 
conceiving  myself  to  be  as  superior  a  person  as  the  flattery  of  the 
little  world  in  which  I  lived  would  have  me  believe.  I  had  never 
been  from  home,  except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  Louisville  or 
Lexington.  My  ideas  of  life  were  therefore  as  crude  and  imin- 
formed  as  possible.  I  imagined  our  State  the  finest  country  on  the 
globe,  and  pitied  any  one  who  was  not  bom  within  its  limits.  But 
my  greatest  pride  and  glory  was  in  that  world's  wonder,  the  Mam- 
moth Cave.  My  &ther's  plantation  lay  in  the  picturesque  valley 
imder  which  run  its  subterranean  corridors,  and  as  the  entrance 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  our  house,  it  had  been  so  frequently 
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visited  by  me  that  I  knew  every  winding  of  its  intricate  passages, 
and  often  spent  whole  days  in  wandering  alone  through  its  mys- 
terious vaults.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  wholesome  lessons  I  had 
ever  yet  learned  were  m  the  wonder  and  awe  and  knowledge  of  my 
own  insignificance,  which  I  felt  in  contemplating  those  sublime 
arches  and  mysterious  caverns. 

My  education  had  been  conducted  by  a  series  of  governesses, 
over  each  of  whom  I  had  successfully  domineered,  until  I  reached 
my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  last  was  dismissed,  and  my  &ther 
concluded  to  secure  a  tutor,  under  whom  my  studies  might  be 
completed.  I  had  a  long  vacation ;  but  at  length  a  young  gentle- 
man was  engaged,  whose  father,  a  Boston  merchant,  had  failed 
just  as  his  son  left  college,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  some  means  of  support.  I  was  fuUy  prepared  to  dislike  Mr. 
William  Beverleigh.  He  was  a  Yankee,  and  1  had  been  brought 
up  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  whole  race  —  a  feeling  which  had 
been  by  no  means  lessened  b^  the  few  specimens  of  it  I  had  seen 
in  some  petty  shop-keepers  m  Louisville  and  Lexington.  Long 
since  I  have  realized  the  absurdity  of  this  prejudice ;  but  then, 
young  and  ignorant  as  I  was,  I  thought  it  at  least  a  misfortune,  if 
not  a  crime,  to  be  a  native  of  New-England.  When,  therefore, 
the  autumn  evening  came  on  when  he  was  to  arrive,  I  sat  awaiting 
his  coming  with  a  feeling  of  languid  curiosity,  not  doubting  I 
should  be  easily  able  to  vanquish  him,  as  I  had  my  meek  gover- 
nesses. At  last  we  heard  the  light  wagon,  which  had  been  sent  to 
meet  the  stage,  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  my  &ther  went  out  to 
welcome  the  stranger.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  followed 
by  my  new  tutor.  I  looked  up  at  their  entrance,  but  my  glance, 
which  had  been  one  of  superciUous  indifference,  changed  instantly 
into  one  of  wonder  and  aomiration  when  it  fell  on  a  slender,  grace- 
ful youth,  not  more  than  four  years  my  senior.  He  had  long 
f  olden  hidr  and  deep  blue  eyes,  and  was  beautiful  exceedingly, 
'es !  since  that  night  I  have  travelled  &r  and  seen  many  different 
men,  of  various  nations ;  but  I  think  now  as  I  thought  then,  that 
the  sun  never  shone  on  a  &irer  form  and  £Mse  than  William 
Beverleigh's. 

From  this  period  the  whole  current  of  my  life  was  changed.  Of 
course  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  entertain  any  feeling  but  dislike 
toward  this  Yankee  shop-keeper's  son.  Contempt  was  impossible, 
bis  dignity  of  manner  forbade  it.  I  be^an  to.  try  him  with  the 
same  wilful  obstinacy  and  girlish  tricks  I  had  found  successful  in 
subverting  all  former  authority,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  with 
him  such  conduct  was  of  no  avail  He  had  a  gentle  calmness  of 
demeanor,  against  which  the  impetuosity  of  my  ungovemed  tem- 
per battled  m  vain.  It  was  wholly  impossible  to  rouse  him  from 
nis  cold  reserve.  He  was  as  self-possessed  on  the  back  of  the 
wildest  horse  in  my  father's  stables,  as  seated  in  his  easy  chair ;  and 
among  the  gay  young  people  who  sometimes  visited  our  house,  his 
dignined  courtesy  won  universal  respect  and  esteem.  Toward 
me  he  was  ever  amiable  and  kind,  patiently  explaining  my  lessons, 
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until  from  very  shame  of  my  ignorance,  I  applied  myself  as  I  never 
had  before,  and  gradoally  became  a  docile  and  obedientpupil.  I 
gave  up  all  my  former  wild  habits,  and  only  entered  the  Cfave  once 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  then  it  was  as  his  guide,  in  order 
that  he  might  see  and  enjoy  its  mighty  wonders. 

Thns  the  weeks  passed  by  like  a  dream,  and  I  was  happier  than 
I  had  ever  been  before — why,  I  did  not  ask  myself.  My  days 
were  spent  in  dose  attention  to  my  books.  I  felt  that  I  was  im- 
proving. My  tutor  pnused  me,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  more. 
But  this  delightful  period  of  tranquillity  was  abruptly  closed,  and 
closed  alas !  forever.  One  morning,  in  early  summer,  Mr.  Bever- 
lei^h  informed  us  I  would  soon  have  a  vacation,  as  he  should  be 
obhged  to  go  to  Boston  for  a  month.  Gk)ing  away !  The  thought 
of  separation  from  him  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I  looked 
vacantly  at  him  until  I  understood  fullv  his  meaning,  and  then  rose 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  The  idea  tnat  we  must  part,  even  tem- 
porarily, was  so  painful  to  me,  that  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true 
state  of  my  feelings.  I  loved  him  I  — loved  him  with  my  whole 
heart  and  souL  He  was  no  loneer  to  me  a  ^  Yankee  tutor ; '  he 
was  my  object,  my  life,  my  idol  1  Overwhelmed^ with  the  terrible 
discovery,  I  felt  that  I  must  be  alone  with  it.  I  therefore  left  the 
house  and  bent  my  steps  toward  my  old  haunt,  the  Cave.  I 
walked  on,  feverish  and  excited,  under  the  magnificent  domes  and 
low-bending  arches,  until  I  reached  the  first  river ;  there  I  climbed 
to  an  overhanging  rock  and  seated  myself  beside  that  inky  stream, 
whose  mysterious  source  and  outlet  are  alike  unknown.  !n  owhere 
do  those  dark  waters  meet  the  eye  of  man  except  there ;  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  they  flow  for  a  few  yards  across  the  Cave, 
between  those  gray  walls  and  under  that  sombre  vault.  The 
gloom  around  me  was  intense,  for  the  feeble  rays  of  my  little  lamp 
lighted  up  only  a  few  feet  and  threw  but  a  fitful  gleam  on  the 
over-arohmg  rocks  and  the  &thomless  river.  I  sat  there  all  day 
long,  listening  to  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves,  and  thinking  fear- 
fully of  the  great  love  that  I  felt  welling  up  in  my  heart  toward 
this  Northern  stranger.  And  was  all  this  wealth  of  affection,  this 
tumult  of  passion,  to  meet  with  no  return  f  Alas !  alas !  I  felt 
that  it  had  been  wholly  unsought.  He  had  always  been  kind  to 
me,  but  nothing  more ;  no  glance  of  admiration  or  tenderness  had 
ever  fiiUen  on  me  from  those  cold  blue  eyes,  and  yet  I  loved  him, 
ay,  worshipped,  with  all  the  intensity  of  my  earnest  nature,  this 
proud,  reserved  man. 

Long  hours  I  remained  there,  surrounded  outwardly  by  the 
gloom  of  the  awful  cavern  and  inwardly  full  of  the  darker  horror 
of  my  unsolicited  and  unrequited  love.  At  last,  fidnt  with  fatigue 
and  want  of  food,  I  rose  and  wearily  retraced  my  steps  over  the 
five  rough  miles  that  lay  between  me  and  the  upper  air.  As  I 
came  out  into  the  broad  road  which  runs  some  distance  into  the 
Cave,  once  used  at  this  point  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  I 
extmgnished  my  lamp,- for  I  knew  that  a  few  steps  &rther  would 
Diing  me  to  day-UghU    Already  a  fiunt  gleam  around  a  huge  pro- 
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jecting  stone  marked  oat  the  path,  and  I  hastened  my  steps  until 
1  passed  the  last  turn  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  rough  arch 
which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Cave.  The  gray  rocks  around  me 
looked  more  frowning  than  ever,  in  contrast  with  the  beautififl  pic- 
ture of  azure  and  green  and  gold  that  lay  framed  in  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  entrance  like  a  gleaming  jewel.  The  tangled  vines 
hung  in  luxuriant  masses,  forming  a  floating  drapery  of  rich  green 
on  either  side;  beyond,  the  sun-light  flashed  daaodine^ly  to  my 
dimmed  eyes  from  every  point  of  rock  and  little  patch  of  moisture ; 
over-head,  the  great  trees  waved  in  the  wind  that  never  stirs  the 
eternal  stillness  of  the  Cave,  seeming  to  glow  with  a  more  vivid 
verdure ;  while  above  all,  hung  the  deep  blue  sky,  clear  and  bril- 
liant as  a  sapphire.  Many  times  before,  1  had  seen  this  same  eflPect 
of  the  glorious  light  outside,  but  now  I  paused,  spell-bound,  for 
there,  lying  on  the  bank  with  the  amber  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
shining  on  his  golden  curls,  was  the  hero  of  my  thoughts. 

I  was  roused  from  my  gaze  of  absorbed  admiration  by  his  com- 
ing down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cave,  and  calling : 

^  Melissa !  Melissa ! ' 

*  Here  I  am,' J  cried,  springing  forward  and  eagerly  seizing  his 
hand. 

He  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  my  excited  manner,  as  he 
said :  ^  Take  my  arm ;  you  look  auite  pale  and  tired.  Your  pa- 
rents have  been  much  alarmed,  ana  have  sent  every  where  in  search 
of  vou,  but  I  thought  you  were  probably  here.' 

As  we  walked  home  he  gently  reproved  me  for  going  alone  into 
the  Cave,  which,  as  I  have  «said,  he  had  visited  but  once.  I  as- 
sured him  there  was  no  danger,  as  I  was  miite  accustomed  to  spend- 
ing whole  days  there,  without  a  guide,  x  remember  his  reply  just 
as  he  reached  the  house : 

^  It  seems  to  me  very  courageous  in  vou  to  enter  that  gloomy 
cavern  alone.  I  have  never  seen  any  thmg  that  has  so  oppressed 
me  with  awe  and  horror  as  that  place,  and  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  frightful  than  to  be  left  solitary  in  its  black  vaults.' 

These  words  sunk  into  my  heart,  and  long  afterward  recurred  to 
my  memory  with  startlingdistinctness. 

In  a  few  days  he  left.  How  I  controlled  myself  sufficiently  to 
bid  him  a  calm  farewell  I  scarcely  know.  I  only  remember  how 
dark  the  beautiful  world  was,  when  he  was  gone.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  find  amusement  in  my  books,  but  it  was  only  his  presence  and 
sympathy  that  had  rendered  them  attractive.  My  greatest  plea- 
sure was  in  resuming  my  wanderings  in  the  Cave,  which  had 
ceased  so  entirely  since  my  tutor  came. 

At  length  the  weary  days  rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Beverleigh  ar- 
rived. But  how  my  heart  sank  when  he  returned  the  impulsive 
warmth  of  my  greeting  with  one  of  cold  courtesy.  Still,  it  was 
rapture  to  have  biia  once  more  where  I  could  see  him  and  be  wiUi 
him.  I  studied  and  strove  to  please  him,  and  subdued  my  quick 
temper  to  perfect  gentleness.  I  became  his  devoted  slave,  hang- 
ing on  his  Wi»rds  and  obeying  his  slightest  look ;  but  he,  although 
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he  seemed  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  change,  was  stiU  as  cold 
and  reserved  as  ever.  Sometimes,  if  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  tone  a 
shade  kinder  than  nsual,  I  woald  think  that  perhaps  pride  pre- 
vented him  from  betraying  any  regard  for  me  —  he  would  not  be 
thougfat  to  have  endeavored  to  win  his  wealthy  patron's  daughter. 
As  my  love  increased  by  daily  intercourse  with  him,  this  idea  grew 
upon  me.  I  dared  not  contemplate  the  frightful  possibility  of  his 
utter  indifference,  and  at  last  convinced  myself  that  if  he  but  knew 
that  my  happiness  was  at  stake,  he  would  forego  his  own  pride  and 
perhaps  learn  to  requite  my  ardent  affection. 

It  may  seem  surprising  I  should  have  thus  forgotten  all  my  an- 
cient prejudices,  my  contempt  of  Northern  shop-keepers,  and  have 
even  been  willing  to  overstep  my  maiden  reserve  and  humble  my- 
self before  this  proud,  cold  man.  But  it  must  be  remembered  how 
deeply,  how  devotedly  I  loved.  Every  fibre  of  my  being  was 
twined  around  his  image,  and  the  wild  tornado  of  passion  swept 
down  every  barrier  that  stood  between  me  and  the  attainment  of 
his  love.  I  was  utterly  reckless  of  every  thing  but  this.  My  heart 
murmured  his  name  all  day  long.  M^  dreams  were  of  him,  and 
in  his  presence  my  soul  lay  sick  and  famt,  with  longing  for  one  ca- 
ress. I  do  not  know  why  he  never  suspected  my  secret,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  did,  for  his  own  manner  never  chsuiged ;  it  was  still 
the  same  amiable  dignity  as  at  first. 

One  evening  in  late  summer  we  went  out  for  a  stroll  through  the 
plantation ;  I  was  studying  botany,  and  the  object  of  our  walk  was 
to  gather  flowers  to  illustrate  the  lesson  of  the  day.  We  wandered 
on  till  we  reached*  a  distant  wood,  where  the  blossoms  we  were  in 
search  of  were  said  to  grow,  but  we  looked  for  them  in  vain.  Mr. 
Beverleigh,  unwilling  to  return  from  an  unsuccessful  quest,  led  me 
tarther  and  &rther  away  from  home,  until  we  approached  the 
swampy  edge  of  Green  River. 

^  You  had  better  wait  here,  Melissa,'  said  he,  ^  it  is  too  wet  for 
you  to  venture  &rther,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  the  flowers  there.' 

He  left  me,  and  I  retraced  my  steps  a  short  distance,  and  spread- 
ing my  shawl  beneath  the  branches  of  a  tree  that  stood  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  marsh,  sat 
down  patiently  to  wait.  How  well  I  remember  that  scene !  The 
moon,  which  was  beginning  to  assert  her  supremacy  over  the  dy- 
ing day,  and  sending  down  a  shower  of  pale  arrows  into  the  valley ; 
the  river,  which  wound  between  the  dark  trees  on  its  banks,  gleam- 
ing like  molten  silver,  and  the  weird  lights  and  shadows  that 
plaved  across  the  green  slope  before  me. 

My  heart  was  full  almost  to  bursting  of  its  long  pent-up  passion, 
and  when  I  saw  my  tutor,  after  a  brief  absence,  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill,  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  its  tumultuous  beat- 
ings could  no  longer  be  stilled.  When  he  reached  the  tree,  to  my 
surprise  he  threw  himself  down  beside  me,  saying,  apologetically : 
'  I  nave  had  a  hard  tramp,  and  must  rest  a  moment  before  we  start 
for  home.' 

Then  I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself.    I  suddenly  flung  my 
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arms  around  his  neck  and  concealed  mj  &ce  in  his  bosom,  pouring 
out  wild,  mad  words  of  endearment  and  love.  The  bamer  once 
broken  down,  all  my  self-control  was  gone.  What  I  said  I  do  not 
know,  but  such  eloquent  passion  as  no  woman  ever  uttered  before, 
all  the  while  straining  him  to  my  heart,  and  at  last  endeavoring  to 
kiss  his  brow  and  lips — very  pale  and  white  they  were  during 
those  few  excited  moments  —  but  before  I  could  accomplish  my 
object  and  set  the  seal  alike  to  my  shame  and  my  love,  with  a  fran- 
tic struggle  he  freed  himself  from  my  embrace  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  Miss  Melissa,'  saidl  he,  in  hard,  cold  accents, '  you  strangely 
forget  yourself.  I  do  not  think  I  have  given  you  any  reason  for 
this  singular  conduct.' 

Even  at  this  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  my 
cause.  I  threw  myself  weeping  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees, 
begged  like  a  poor  wretch  for  at  least  some  few  words  of  kindness 
and  love  to  repay  my  great  devotion.  But  my  abject  misery,  in- 
stead of  moving  his  compassion,  only  seemed  to  rouse  his  con- 
tempt. He  suddenly  seized  me  and  lifted  me  to  my  feet,  then 
loosened  my  clinging  arms,  and  said,  in  accents  of  bitter  scorn  : 

'  Have  you  no  pnde,  as  well  as  no  maidenly  reserve  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  I  do  not  love  you  ? ' 

I  looked  wildly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  read  in  those  cold 
blue  eyes  and  the  curl  of  that  haughty  lip  my  hopeless  doom ; 
then,  with  a  low  moan,  I  turned  and  ran  swiftly  away.  On,  on  I 
sped,  not  knowing  where,  so  I  escaped  from  the  stony  look  of 
that  marble  &ce.  I  rushed  over  the  rough  fields,  until  1  sank  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground,  and  then  a  blessed  period  of  utter  oblivion 
followed. 

I  learned  afterward  that  Mr.  Beverleigh  had  hurried  home  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  but  when  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  I  was 
not  there,  he  had  said  that  we  were  hunting  for  flowers  and  had 
separated,  and  he  feared,  as  we  were  a  long  distance  from  the 
house,  I  might  have  lost  my  wot.  Immediately  my  alarmed 
parents  roused  the  plantation,  and  I  was  found,  after  a  brief  period, 
by  some  negroes  and  brought  home.  When  I  was  recovered  from 
the  swoon  mto  which  I  had  fallen,  I  was  raving  in  delirium,  and 
for  days  my  life  hung  by  a  thread.  My  iron  constitution,  how- 
ever, triumphed  over  the  fierce  fever,  which  at  length  left  me  weak 
and  exhausted.  The  first  day  I  was  able  to  converse  in  answer  to 
a  faint  question.  My  mother  related  what  I  have  just  written,  and 
added  that  Mr.  Beverleigh  had,  with  my  Other's  approbation, 
accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman  owning  a 
plantation  some  ten  miles  distant. 

'  We  thought  he  had.  better  go,'  concluded  my  mother,  *  as  his 
year  of  tuition  here  was  nearly  up,  and  we  knew  you  would  not 
De  able  to  study  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  we  were  glad  too,  to 
have  him  gone,  so  that  we  might  devote  ourselves  wholly  to  you. 
But  tell  me  how  you  came  to  mil  asleep  in  the  wet  grass  when  you 
know  how  dangerous  it  is  at  this  season  ? ' 

'As  Mr.  Beverleigh  said,'  I  replied  sadly,  ^I  hoped  to  find 
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flowers  in  my  path.  I  waa  searching  for  them,  when  suddenly 
every  thing  tnmed  dark  arotmd  me  and  I  swooned  away.' 

It  still  seems  a  mystery  to  me  how  I  ever  regained  even  the 
small  remains  of  my  shattered  health,  that  I  at  length  recovered. 
After  months  of  a  miserable  convalescence,  without  hope  or 
without  the  wirfi  to  be  well  again,  day  by  day  I  found  myself  to 
be  slowly  but  surely  gaining  a  stronger  hold  on  that  existence 
which  had  no  charms  for  me,  and  from  which  I  longed  to  escape. 
The  total  depression  of  my  feelings  was  attributed  by  my  relatives 
and  friends,  to  my  severe  illness ;  and  when  I  was  at  length  able 
to  resume  my  old  habits,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  I  shouJd  once 
more  begin  my  solitary  rambles  on  the  hills,  and  wanderings  in 
the  Cave.  But  this  was  not  until  our  brief  winter  was  over,  and 
the  warm  spring  days  had  come  again.  But  how  different  was 
this  early  summer  from  my  last !  Then  I  was  dreaming  bright 
dreams  that  I  fondly  hoped  might  be  realized.  Now  my  life  was 
without  an  object  and  without  a  i^ture.  From  this  apathy  I  was 
roused  by  one  more  blow,  the  only  thing  which  could  move  me, 
and  sting  me  into  madness  again.  A  reliable  rumor  reached  us 
that  Mr.  Beverleigh  was  engaged  to  Miss  Minnie  Haywood,  the 
sister* of  his  present  pupil,  a  girl  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  pretty, 
graceful  fool — nothing  more.  I  heard  this  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  oh !  how  my  crushed  heart  writhed  I 

Then  vague  thoughts  of  revenge  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  I  wondered  if  by  any  means  I  could  render  his  existence 
as  wretched  as  he  had  made  mine.  Then  I  would  try  to  form 
some  plan  by  which  I  might  humble  this  haughty  man,  and  make 
him  beg  for  mercy  from  me,  as  I  had  from  him.  This  idea  was 
my  favorite  one.  If  I  could  bring  him  to  my  feet  by  any  means, 
how  I  would  triumph :  nor  should  he  have  more  compassion  at 
my  hands,  than  I  had  received  at  his.  Thoughts  like  these,  but 
nothing  more,  I  harboired,  when  an  accursed  accident  gave  me 
the  power  of  a  more  terrible  vengeance  than  any  of  which  I 
dreamed. 

One  morning  I  prepared  myself  for  a  long  day  in  the  Cave.  I 
walked  on  over  the  well-known  path  till  I  reached  the  first  river. 
Instead  of  pausing  there,  however,  I  crossed  in  one  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  moored  there  for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure- 
parties,  and  went  on  to  Echo  River.  There  I  sought  out  a  little 
grotto,  which  the  fiJlin^^  of  some  rocks  had  formed  on  its  bank, 
and  hanging  my  lamp  £om  a  projecting  point,  and  wrapping  my- 
self in  a  shawl,  I  began  another  day  of  tormenting  thought  and 
black  despair. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  there  were  very  few  visitors  to 
the  Cave ;  but  stUl  occasionally  in  summer  I  was  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. The  grotto  where  I  sat,  was,  therefore,  a  favorite  spot 
with  me  ;  for  in  it  I  was  quite  secure  from  molestation,  as  it  was, 
I  believe,  wholly  unknown,  even  to  the  goides.  On  this  memor- 
able day  I  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  I  was  roused  by 
the  distant  murmur  of  voices,  which  the  reverberations  of  the 
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rocks  brought  to  me  long  before  I  could  see  the  lights  of  the  ap- 
proaching party.  I  hastened  to  extinguish  my  own  lamp,  for  I 
always  carried  with  me  the  means  of  re-lighting  it,  and  then  sat 
listlessly,  wishing  no  one  would  ever  come  there  to  interrupt  my 
meditations.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  which  cut  me  to  the  very 
heart ;  its  accents  were  only  too  well-known.  A  moment  after,  the 
intruders  came  in  view :  there  were  only  some  dozen  persons,  and 
among  them,  arm-in-arm,  were  Mr.  Beverleigh  and  his  affianced 
bride.  There  was  a  light  in  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  the  fair, 
frail  thing  beside  him,  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  The 
very  tone  of  his  voice  was  sofler  and  sweeter  than  I  had  ever 
heard  it ;  and  I  sat  peering  from  my  little  den,  furious  as  a  caged 
tiger,  at  their  mutual  endearments.  They  stood  for  a  few  moments 
a  Uttle  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  his  devotion  of  man- 
ner rendered  me  frantic  with  jealous  rage.  Thejr  were  the  last  to 
approach  the  boat,  and  he  tenderly  assisted  her  m,  and  was  about 
to  follow,  when  the  guide  objected,  as  he  thought  the  little  skiff 
would  be  over-crowded.  Mr.  Beverleigh  stepped  back,  and  stood 
alone  jupon  the  shore.  One  of  the  young  men  offered  to  wait  with 
him,  l>ut  I  could  see  he  thought  the  suggestion  an  imputation  on 
his  courage,  and  it  was  haughtily  declined.  So  the  boat  slowly 
glided  off  and  disappeared,  with  its  gay  party  and  bright  lights, 
under  the  low,  archmg  rock.  He  waved  his  &rewell,  and  then 
stood  looking  about  him,  with  a  vague  expression  of  uneasiness. 
I  Imew  they  had  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  go,  and  the  guide 
could  scarcely  return  under  an  hour.  His  own  words  to  me  the 
day  he  found  me  in  the  Cave,  the  horror  he  expressed  of  being 
left  there  in  solitude,  recurred  vividly  to  mv  remembrance,  and 
yet  smarting  under  the  unintentional  insult  of  his  devotion  to  that 
girl,  a  plan  presented  itself  to  me  bv  which  I  might  have  him  in 
my  power,  and  humble  him  at  my  &et.  As  soon  as  his  friends 
were  beyond  call,  I  lit  my  lamp,  and  advanced  from  my  retreat. 
As  I  came  upon  him,  he  uttered  a  surprised  exclamation ;  but  I 
greeted  him  very  calmly,  saying :  '  How  are  you,  Mr.  Beverleigh  ?  * 

^  Quite  well.  Miss  Melissa.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  sufficiently 
recovered  from  your  recent  illness,  to  be  in  your  old  haimts  once 
more.'  • 

*  Yes ;  I  was  sitting  near  when  your  pai^y  came  up,  and  saw 
that  you  were  left  alone.  I  came  to  offer  to  show  you  a  path 
which  will  lead  you  to  the  other  end  of  the  river  as  soon  as  the 
boat  will  be  there.  It  is  somewhat  disagreeable,  but  I  thought 
you  might  prefer  it  to  remaining  here.' 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  I  could  see  he  thought  it  a  strange 
proposal,  and  yet  it  was  more  to  his  taste  than  to  remain  there 
alone  with  me :  I  read  that  in  his  look,  and  my  own  purpose  be- 
came more  fixed.  However,  he  thanked  me,  and  accepted  my 
offer,  and  we  started  on  our  way  in  silence. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  the  Mammoth  Cave  knows  that  there 
is  a  narrow,  winding  path,  running  parallel  with  Echo  River, 
though  at  some  distance  from  it,  which  is  called  Purgatory,  where 
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the  rocks  so  hem  one  in  on  every  side,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
way  it  is  impossihle  either  to  stand  upright,  or  walk  straight  for- 
ward. Through  this  route,  used  hy  visitors  only  when  the  River 
is  so  high  that  boats  can  not  pass  under  the  low  rocks  which  over- 
hang it,  I  now  conducted  Mr.  Beverleigh. 

We  had  not  walked  far,  nor  yet  reached  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  way,  when  he  dropped  his  lamp,  which  went  out.  I 
took  it  in  my  hand,  as  if  to  re-ught  it,  but  without  doing  so,  and 
went  on  a  short  distance,  till  we  came  to  an  open  space;  from 
which  the  point  whence  we  started  could  be  easily  reached  by 
several  different  paths.  When  I  arrived  at  this  spot,  I  paused, 
and  standing  a  few  feet  from  Mr.  Beverleigh,  said  abruptly : 

*  Do  you  love  Minnie  Haywood  ?  * 

*•  I  love  her,  and  intend  to  marry  her,'  said  he  firmly ;  though  I 
could  see  he  looked  at  me  distrustfully,  and  endeavored  to  approach 
a  step  or  two  nearer.  Quick  as  thought  I  sprang  around  a  large 
rock,  and  extinguished  my  own  lamp. 

*  Melissa ! '  cried  he  in  a  startled  voice,  *  where  are  you  ?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?» 

^  I  am  going  to  leave  you,'  said  I ;  and  I  ran  a  few  paces  &rther 
o%  and  then  paused.  My  heart  beat  wildly,  and  I  thought  my 
moment  of  triumph  had  come.  I  expected  he  would  cSl  upon 
me,  entreating  me  to  return.  But  to  my  surprise,  I  only  heard 
his  footsteps  for  a  moment,  Rowing  fiunter  and  fainter,  as  if  he 
himself  was  increasing  the  distance  between  us,  and  then  all  was 
still.  Was  itpossible  that  his  indomitable  pride  would  not  yield, 
even  now  ?  Tbis  mute  defiance  rendered  me  savage,  and  I  thought 
with  fearful  satis&ction  I  would  leave  him  in  the  awful  situation  in 
whidi  I  had  placed  him.  Yet  I  paused  a  few  moments  longer, 
straining  my  ear  for  another  sound,  until  the  dreadful  silence, 
which  had  never  before  oppressed  me,  overwhelmed  me  with  un- 
utterable horror.  Still  I  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  would  not 
follow  him,  if  he  would  not  come  to  me ;  but  I  stood  waiting,  ex- 
pecting each  instant  to  hear  some  sound  of  returning  steps.  But 
there  was  nothing  but  the  profound  darkness,  and  the  eternal 
stillness.  On  a  sudden,  the  thought  struck  me,  that  the  guide 
might  come  and  find  me  there,  and  I  turned,  and  flinging  away 
one  lamp,  fled  blindly  over  the  rough  stones,  guided  only  by  my 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  place,  until  I  was  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  River.  I  then  re-lit  my  lamp,  and  rapidly  made  my  way 
out  of  the  Cave.  Once  in  the  open  air,  I  breathed  more  freely, 
but  still  hurried  on,  away  from  the  gloomy  cavern,  which  from 
that  moment  became  to  me  a  place  of  unimaginable  dread. 

I  was  soon  at  home.  My  mother  looked  up,  surprised  at  my 
abrupt  entrance,  and  said :  '  I  thought  you  were  going  into  the 
Cave  I ' 

^  No  I '  I  replied  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  conceal  the  &ot  of 
where  I  had  been.     ^  I  felt  tired,  and  came  home.' 

I  had  only  been  absent  some  three  hours,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  no  human  creature  ever  knew  that  I  was  in  the  Cave  at  all 
that  morning. 
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^  I  am  glad  you  have  returned,'  continued  my  mother,  ^  for  your 
father  has  just  received  news  which  obliges  him  to  go  to  New- 
York,  and  he  purposes  taking  us  with  hinu  He  thinks  change  of 
air  will  benefit  you.' 

This  information,  which  once  would  have  given  me  the  liveliest 
delight,  now  brought  only  a  dull  satisfaction  that  I  should  leave 
this  place  which  I  so  detested,  and  which  I  feared  would  become 
insupportable  to  me,  when  my  victim  escaped  from  the  living  tomb 
in  which  I  had  engulfed  him.  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  made 
the  excuse  of  a  headache  not  to  leave  it  all  day.  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  caution,  and  was  determined  to  betray  no  outward  emo- 
tion. I  know  not  if  I  can  describe  my  feelings  at  this  period. 
Not  one  thought  of  relenting  crossed  my  mind.  I  would  not 
have  reentered  the  Cave  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  No !  his  words 
of  love  for  Aer  rang  too  vividly  in  my  recollection;  and  the 
haughty  pride  with  which  he  turned  away  from  me,  was  too 
fresh  a  memory.  I  felt  a  savage  delight  in  the  fright,  the  terror, 
the  despair,  into  which  I  had  plunged  him,  I  knew  there  would 
be  hours  of  searching  before  ne  could  be  found,  and  I  thought  of 
the  tortures  he  was  then  enduring  with  positive  delight.  But  I 
never  dreamed  of  his  death.  NoT  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  idea 
of  that  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  had  quitted  him  in  one  of  the 
thorough&res  of  the  Cave,  the  most  likely  place  to  be  searched. 
When  I  left  him  there  alone,  I  had  no  thought  but  of  the  dreaded 
hours  of  loneliness,  which  would  seem  like  ages  to  him,  that  must 
elapse  before  he  was  discovered  by  his  friends.  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  ever  been  entirely  lost  in  the  Cave ;  and  I  never 
contemp^ted  the  possibility  that  he  would  head  the  list  of  those 
who  have  perished  in  that  awful  darkness  and  silence. 

Late  in  the  aflemoon,  I  heard  the  (|uick  tramp  of  a  horse,  and 
looking  out,  I  saw  John  Haywood,  Mmnie's  brother  and  Mr.  Be- 
verleigh's  pupil.  He  looked  pale  and  frightened,  and  I  knew  his 
errand  before  I  heard  him  call  my  father  out  into  the  piazza,  and 
hastily  tell  him  that  my  former  tutor  was  lost  in  the  Cfave.  In  a 
moment,  my  father  summoned  three  or  four  negroes,  armed  them 
with  rude  torches,  and  leaving  a  message  for  my  mother,  went  off 
to  join  the  search. 

So  then  he  was  not  yet  found.  My  woman's  heart  began  to  re- 
lent, as  I  thought  of  the  long  hours  he  had  been  alone  there,  and 
how  faint  and  weary  he  must  be.  I  began  to  feel  that  his  punish- 
ment was  heavier  than  I  intended.  During  the  night  that  followed, 
in  which  no  news  came,  I  endured  agonies  as  great  as  any  he  was 
then  suffering.  I  pictured  to  myself*  his  desperate  struggles  to  re- 
gain the  path,  and  the  unendurable  horror  of  the  profound  darkness 
around  him.  Then  I  thought  if  he  should  by  any  chance  Mi  into  one 
of  the  yawning  pits  with  which  the  Cave  abounds :  and  my  head 
swam  and  my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  at  the  awful  suggestion. 
At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  my  father  returned  quite  worn 
out.  All  the  household  rushed  to  meet  him,  but  the  sad  look  of 
his  kind  face  told  us,  before  he  spoke,  that  no  trace  of  Mr.  Bever- 
leigh  had  yet  been  found.    I  asked  a  few  eager  questions,  and 
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heard  that  the  spot  where  I  had  parted  from  him  had  been 
searched  again  and  again,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  me 
to  betray  my  dark  secret,  and  I  felt  that,  for  my  parents'  sakes,  it 
must  be  buried  in  my  own  breast. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  horrors  of  those  next  few  days.  At 
one  time  they  iound  his  lantern,  and  that  renewed  hope ;  I  alone 
knew  on  how  slender  a  foundation.  Then  the  cap  he  wore  was 
picked  up;  but  after  that,  though  all  the  neighborhood  was 
roused  to  join  the  search,  and  the  great  cavern  was  illuminated 
as  it  had  never  been  before,  with  the  glare  of  a  hundred  torches, 
no  fitrther  trace  was  ever  discovered  to  point  out  which  of  the 
many  fearful  dooms  he  might  have  encoimtered,  was  the  &te  of 
William  Beverleiffh. 

A  week  passed,  and  all  hope  was  given  up,  and  I  knew  the 
temd  of  Cain  was  on  my  brow,  and  that  I  was  a  murderess.  I 
had  caused  that  man,  whose  life  I  would  have  saved  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  own,  to  perish  by  a  death  too  frightful  to  contemplate. 
That  being  whom  I  would  have  surrounded  with  every  luxury, 
had  pillowed  his  dying  head  on  the  cold  stones  of  that  remorseless 
cavern,  and  had  breathed  out  his  last  sigh  amid  its  unutterable 
stillness  and  gloom.  This  conviction  has  never  left  me,  day  nor 
night.  I  have  wept  tears  of  blood  to  wipe  out  my  awful  crime, 
but  aQ  in  vain.  I  am  ever  consumed  by  uie  fires  of  an  unavailing 
remorse,  which  is  burning  away  my  life. 

My  dark  story  draws  to  a  close,  and  it  is  well  my  task  is  almost 
done,  for  my  filing  strength,  and  trembling  hand,  warn  me  to 
hasten  its  completion. 

My  father  took  us  North,  and  himself  carried  to  Mr.  Beverleigh's 
parents  the  news  of  his  loss.  But  there  were  many  children,  and 
theirs  was  the  sorrow  which  is  softened  by  time,  and  cheered  by  hope. 
EOs  aflSanced  bride,  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  afiection  for  which 
I  had  vainly  yearned,  found  consolation  in  her  widowhood  in  another 
love :  and  I  alone  mourned  and  wept  over  his  memory.  But  all  my 
tears  were  shed  in  secret.  Outwardly  I  was  calm,  though  my 
health  failed  so  entirely  that  I  did  not  return  with  my  parents  to 
Kentucky,  but,  by  the  advice  of  my  phyacian,  went  abroad  with 
some  friends.  Since  that  time,  I  have  been  a  constant  wanderer 
in  search  of  health  and  happiness,  always  in  vain :  no  other  man 
has  ever  ofiered  to  fill  the  place  of  my  murdered  idol.  I  have 
lived  a  lone,  sad,  and  unloved  woman.  I  feel  now  that  my  hours 
on  earth  are  numbered,  and  that  the  deadly  disease  which  for  years 
has  tormented  me,  is  about  to  claim  its  prey.  Before  these  few 
lines  shall  reach  the  public  eye,  I  shall  have  buried  myself  in  a 
living  tomb.  I  am  going  to  reenter  that  dark  Cave,  the  threshold 
of  wdch  I  have  not  crossed  for  fifteen  years,  and  there  I  will  pa- 
tiently await  the  coming  of  that  death,  which  I  hope  to  me  will  be 
a  blessed  release.  The  gloom  and  horror  to  which,  years  ago,  I 
doomed  my  victim,  shall  be  around  me  when  I  die :  for  I  think 
that  perhaps  from  amid  the  »lent  rocks  which  witnessed  my  crime, 
my  last  prayer  for  forgiveness  wiU  find  acceptance. 
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THE     BXPSCTED      MB88ENGBR. 

Tbrouoh  all  that  long  and  weary  day, 

Till  eve  stole  in  and  took  Uie  light, 

Till  twilight  luhered  in  the  night, 
The  Messenger  was  on  his  way. 

Restraining  all  our  weight  of  wo, 
We  sat  within  our  darkened  room^^- 
Sat  waiting  until  he  should  come : 

And  naught  was  heard  save  breathings  low. 

Onr  blue-eyed  baby  lay  asleep. 

And  we  sat  watching  over  her ; 

For  oh  I  that  coming  Messenger 
Would  chiim  her  ere  the  mid-night  deep. 

I  clasped  her  closer  to  my  heart ; 

I  gently  smoothed  the  golden  hair, 

And  gently  kissed  the  brow  so  fair. 
And  chiselled  lips,  set  half  apart. 

And  one  whose  hand  was  clasping  mine 

Was  sitting  watching  there  with  me. 

With  deep  convulsive  agony 
Upon  his  brow,  in  every  line. 

In  vain  to  soothe  our  deep-felt  pain 
We  strove,  for  naught  we  knew  could  save 
Our  bright-eyed  baby  from  the  grave. 

Or  give  her  back  to  us  again. 

The  weary  night  still  wore  away ; 
Perhaps  he  will  not  come  till  mom. 
Said  both  our  hearts  with  anguish  torn : 

He  may  not  come  till  break  of  day. 

But  list  t  a  stirring  of  the  air  — 
There  wan  no  sound  of  opening  door. 
Nor  fall  of  foot-steps  on  the  floor ; 

And  yet  the  MKssEMOs&was  there  1 

0  agony !  we  saw  how  on 
Our  baby*s  heart  his  chilly  hand 
He  laid,  and  snapped  life's  trembling  strand: 

And  then  the  Messenger  was  gone. 

We  clasped  the  precious  casket  now. 

We  wildly  kissed  the  precious  clay. 

And  wildly  kissed  the  tears  away 
That  fell  upon  the  pure  white  brow  I 

Since  then  have  passed — ah  I  many  years ; 

But  often  do  we  speak  of  her. 

And  that  expected  Messenger, 
With  bitter  tears  —  with  bitter  tears  1  Haw  b*«* 

AUeghmg  OHy,  OeL  Wh, 
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CONFESSIONS    OF    A    COUNTBT    EDITOR. 

I  WONBSB  if  the  reader  of  this  sketch  ever  edited  a  country 
newspaper ;  one  of  those  four-paged  sheets  which  are  always  heb- 
domadally  behind  with  intelligence,  which  has  been  fully  digested 
by  every  body  that  lives  every  where,  except  in  the  village  where 
your  '  map  of  busy  life  •  is  issued  ? 

Our  mutual  friend  C ,  after  twenty-five  years*  superintend- 

ance  of  his  cherished  '  Knick,'  can  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the 
editor  of  a  country  journal  has  to  undergo,  but  not  of  those  jtWtY^ 
miseries  he  suffers,  if  he  be  the  unfortunate  publisher  of  his 
own  sheet.  , 

^  John  Smttb,  Editob  and  Publishbb,'  looks  well,  to  the  unin- 
itiated, at  the  head  of  the  ^  Oaktown  Bugle ; '  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
an  honor  without  a  redeeming  trait,  if  it  covers  a  realizing  sense  of 
personal  debts,  non-pa^ng  subscribers,  bad  writing,  dough-head 
correspondents,  dictatmg  partisan  leaders,  and  printers'  troubles 
generally.  Among  the  worst  of  these,  are  editorial  '  leaders,*  so 
called  because  the  printer  inserts  leads  between  his  lines  of  type, 
or  because  old  Moneypenny  leads  you,  by  promises  strongly  re- 
sembling threats,  to  write  them  as  he  may  suggest,  without  refer- 
ence to  your  own  opinions. 

I  once  had  ayear's  service  at  the  business,  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  '  Wolftown  Banner,*  away  out  in  Illinois ;  and  I  often- 
times found  myself  without  sufficient "  rocks '  to  purchase  a  day's 
fodder,  which  as  oftien  was  bought  with  a  fulsome  puff  of  the 

*  Wolftown  Exchange,*  at  which  hotel  I  would  be  thus  enabled  to 

*  achieve  *  a  common  dinner. 

Then  there  was  one  annoyance  which,  from  its  continuity,  be- 
came the  rule,  and  its  exceptions  were  but  few  and  widely  separ- 
ated by  time.  The  paper-seller  did  a  ^  cash  or  approved  paper ' 
business,  and  all  the  *'  loose  change*  of  the  office,  tightly  collected, 
went  into  his  pockets.  More  Sequently,  old  Moneypenny  was 
called  in  to  give  his  personal  security  by  indorsement,  to  keep  up 
the  regular  issue ;  and  these  transactions  soon  led  him  to  consider 
the  *  Banner*  as  his  own  private  property.  This  illusion  caused 
him  to  domineer  largely  in  the  style  of  the  politics  and  general 
course  of  the  ^  Banner.'  One  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  county, 
wealthy  beyond  his  neighbors,  the  founder  of  the  village,  he  be- 
came tne  *'  Sir  Oracle  *  oi  all  things  therein,  and  aspired  mightily 
to  congressional  honors.  Not  few  were  the  stormy  articles  which 
he  wrote  against  opposing  men  and  measures,  and  which  I  silently 
&thered  as  my  own  offspring,  fearing  his  displeasure,  much  as  I 
detested  their  tone  and  abusive  personalities ;  for,  with  the  privi- 
leges conferred  on  him  by  his  station  in  life,  he  became  a  little 
tyrannical  and  garrulous  with  his  years.  Once  he  led  me  into  a 
serious  difficulty,  which,  while  it  laid  me  up  in  bed,  and  stopped 
the  issue  of  the  ^  Banner  *  for  a  fortnight,  ultimately  redounded  to 
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the  benefit  of  that  journal,  and  cancelled  all  the  notes  held  against 
,  me  by  the  paper-seller. 

I  had  written  a  contemptuous  notice  of  a  public  meeting  of  the 
op|>08ition  party,  held  on  a  previous  CTening.  It  disgusted  me 
wmle  I  wrote  it :  but  we  were  short  of  paper ;  the  funds  were  low, 
and  before  my  next  issue,  I  should  have  to  call  upon  Moneypemiy 
for  his  valuable  aid  in  getting  a  supply. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  article,  in  came  my  dictator.  Picking 
up  my  manuscript,  he  glanced  over  it. 

'  Pretty  fair  wiot  1  —  very  fidr  1  But,  bless  your  soul,  not  half 
enough  mustard  and  pepper  in  it :  and  you  have  n't  done  that 
scoundrel  Meggies  justice,  blast  him !  Give  me  that  pen :  I'*U  set 
him  up  as  he  shoula  be  1 ' 

So  he  scratched  down  an  addition  to  my  article,  wherein  Mr. 
Meggies,  the  opposition  candidate  fbr  Congi'ess,  was  '  set  up '  in  a 
spint  and  language  so  excessively  strong  and  flowing  that  the 
Evil  One  himself  might  consider  himself  holy  in  comparison  with 
the  character  sketched  by  Moneypenny.  I  objected  to  \X%  harshness 
and  to  its  *  going  in '  in  that  shape,  but  the  curses  of  my  wealthy 
owner  soon  led  me  to  an  acquiescence.  The  consequences,  I  felt|. 
would  prove  disastrous,  but  —  well,  interest  smothered  my  terrors, 
and  'in'  it  went. 

I  do  not  care  to  depict  the  sequel  in  detail,  or  the  commotion 
the  next '  Banner '  created.  The  exasperated  Meggies  attacked 
me  alone  in  the  office,  with  a  loaded  cane<head,  pied  the  standing 
'forms'  of  the  paper  into  a  chaotic  mass;  poured  on  my  prostrate 
form  the  contents  of  the  typensases,  and  left  me  pounded  into  the 
consistency  of  a  jelly,  and  msensible. 

Two  weeks  elapsed  before  I  ventured  from  >my  bed-room.  I 
found  the  office  in  the  hands  of  my  journeyman,  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Moneypenny,  fast  assuming  its  quondam 
quietude  and  regularity.    My  dictator  was  there  when  I  entered. 

'  Glorious  ! '  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  me ;  '  never  was  such  a 
glorious  action  I ' 

I  wondered  what  he  meant.  If  he  alluded  to  the  fight  in  which 
I  had  been  engaged,  I  could  not,  in  my  bones,  feel  the  glory  of  it. 
If  he  meant  the  action  of  the  types  as  they  rattled  on  the  floor  and 
over  my  &llen  form,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  I  stiU  could  not 
coincide  with  him.  But  his  explanation,  filled  as  it  was  with  un- 
picked maledictions,  soon  enlightened  me.  He  proposed  the  com- 
mencement of  suit  on  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  against  the  victo- 
rious Meggies  for  assaults,  and  damages  laid  at  rabulous  figures. 

In  vain  I  remonstrated,  but,  too  weak  to  argue,  I  succumbed  to 
his  win.  Mr.  Meggies  was  forthwith  attacked,  with  the  aid  of  my 
lawyer,  on  every  vulnerable  side.  In  three  weeks  the  trials  began. 
On  the  charge  of  assault,  Mr.  Meggies  was  fined  '  one  hun£*ed 
dollars  and  costs.'  On  the  claim  for  personal  damages,  he  was 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  '  three  hundred  dollars  and  costs.' 

Out  of  this  windfall,  I  reserved  the  price  of  one  coat,  to  replace 
the  one  demolished  by  my  assailant,  and  with  the  balance,  paid  up 
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mj  paper  bills  in  full.    After  that,  we  had,  once  more,  a  quiet 
spell  of  weather  in  the  office. 

I  DisPULYBD,  in  &nc7  types  at  the  head  of  the  ^  Wolfiown  Ban- 
ner,' aline  asserting  that  journal  to  be  'Devoted  to  Politics,  News, 
and  General  literature.'  Of  the  first  of  these  subjects  I  have 
already  given  my  opinion  and  a  partial  experience ;  and  the  reader 
may  judge  how  much  I  esteemed  the  life  of  a  politician.  How- 
ever, I  may  as  well  copfess  that  in  the  purlieus  of  Wolftown, 
politics  were  a  staple  article,  and  proved  the  main  support  of 
my  paper. 

Monevpenny  and  the  ^  ins '  of  his  party  always  paid  or  indorsed 
for  me  hberally,  to  keep  me  goin?,  and  only  required,  in  return, 
the  aid  of  the  press  to  advocate  tneir  principles  and  candidates. 

As  for  news,  sometimes  we  had  something  of  a  local  nature  to 
communicate  that  might  interest  the  world  at  large ;  but  this  good 
luck  transpired  very  seldom.  Editorials,  aside  from  pohtical 
squibs,  related  principally  to  the  &ct  that '  Z.  Jones,  at  the  brick- 
store,  had  received  a  nice  stock  of  &11  and  winter  goods ;  for  par- 
ticulars, see  advertisement ; '  or  that  *  Widow  M.'s  hen  had  emu- 
lated the  goose  in  the  size  of  her  '  last  lay  ; "  or  that '  B.  Beebe's 
boy  had  nearly  severed  his  Uttle  finger  from  his  left  hand  with  a 
new  penknife,  presented  to  him  by  his  grandma.' 

Foreign  and  domestic  news  generally  ranged,  in  age,  from  seven 
to  ten  days  older  than  in  neighboring  towns.  We  had  no  rail- 
road in  those  days,  running  within  forty  miles  of  us,  and  our  postal 
arrangement  with  Uncle  Samuel  precluded  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  mail  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  was  on  Monday,  and  our  publication-day  was 
Saturday.  The  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  was  favorable  for 
the  selecting  and  '  setting  up '  the  intelligence  thus  received,  but 
not  at  all  advantageous  to  that  freshness  which  adds  a  specific 
interest  to  general  news.  However,  we  claimed,  in  Wolftown,  to 
be  contented  and  philosophical  people,  so  that  items  were  greedily 
devoured,  if  they  did  strongly  smack  of  maturity. 

The  '  general  Uterature »  department  of  the  '  Banner »  was,  how- 
ever, a  mvorite  one  with  me.  For  this  I  selected  weekly  from  my 
limited  number  of  exchange  papers,  some  magazine  article,  *'  by 
one  of  our  best  American  writers,'  or  an  article  from  '  Household 
Words,  conducted  by  Dickens ; '  a  charge,  by  the  way,  of  which 
he  is  about  as  innocent  as  is  the  barn-yard  chicken  unfledged. 

Then  I  used,  every  month,  to  borrow  '  Godey's  of  Mrs.  Money- 
penny,  the  only  subscriber  to  that  delectable  but  effeminate  con- 
cern m  all  Wolftown.  From  this  I  would  copy,  in  about  six  weeks, 
the  entire  contents,  fiushions  and  all,  but,  of  course,  without  the 
illustrations. 

Think  not  that  Wolftown  was  without  its  literary  aspirants,  or 
the  *  Banner '  unfiivored  with  contributions  from  pens  more  pro- 
lific than  blessed  with  genius.  Far  different  the  case,  I  assure  you. 
Some  few  of  these  favors  attained  to  the  dignity  of  print ;  but  my 
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office-stove  oftener  became  the  receptacle  of  ^  thoughts  that  burned 
and  words  that  breathed.'  I  once  made  a  calcmation  upon  the 
number  of  '  Essays '  written  on  the  respective  literanr  characters 
of  William  Shakspeare,  Esq.,  and  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
both  of  some  poetical  celebnty  in  times  past.  I  think,  now,  I  was 
&vored  within  ten  months  with  one  dozen  of  each.  Of  this  num- 
ber I  was  cruel  enough  to  bum  all  but  one,  and  that  treated  of 
Lord  Byron.  It  was  judiciously  written,  and  expressed  the  most 
sensible  views  of  '  the  literary  meteor '  that  I  had  ever  met  with. 
It  came  chirographed  in  a  bold,  free  hand,  which  I  fiuled  to  recog- 
nize, and  was,  either  by  oversight  or  excessive  modesty  on  the 
part  of  the  contributor,  entirely  anonymous.  I  handed  it  to  the 
compositor,  wrote  a  commendatory  notice  of  it,  gave  it  to  the 
world  in  the  '  Banner,'  and  discovered,  within  a  fortnight,  that  I 
had,  unwittingly,  pubhshed  one  of  the  best  articles  in  Tuckerman's 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Poets.' 

I  used  to  receive,  on  an  average,  about  ten  ori^al  '  pomes ' 
every  week  from  our  village  poets,  accompanied  by  request  to 
publish  them,  '  willy  nilly.' 

Now  I  have  always  borne  the  character  of  an  accommodating, 
generous  fellow,  among  those  who  know  me  best ;  but  I  have  been 
stigmatized  by  the  literary  crowd  of  Wolftown,  as  a  '  conceited, 
crabbed,  consununate,  confounded  fool '  —  and  why  ?  Only  be- 
cause I  could  never  find  genius  or  common-sense,  or  poetnr,  in  the 
rhymed  effusions  of  '  Fanny  Flowerlea^ '  '  Wilhelmina  Willow,' 

*  Frank  Firleaf, '  or  '  Getty  Greenleaf. '  These  four  never  failed  to 
send  me,  at  first,  from  one  to  six  *  pomes'  every  week,  which,  like 
the  Phoenix,  (not  John,)  seemed  to  spring  from  their  own  ashes  in 
my  stove,  so  very  similar  were  they  to  their  predecessors.  They 
all  harped  on  the  same  themes  —  love  and  death,  usually  —  and, 
bearing  the  same  general  features,  reminded  me,  by  their  simi- 
larity, of  a  bundle  of  quills.    In  all  I  was  informed  that : 

'  Ih  death  we  all  must  die ; 

Forever  leave  the  earth  ; 
In  the  cold  ground  must  lie  ; 
And  wait  our  splritoal  birth.' 

*  I  TILL  thee,  thou  fur  one,  I  love  thee ! 

Forever  thou  It  find  me  thy  slave : 
Oh  I  smUe,  like  the  heaven  above  thee, 
On  thy  lover,  and  say  thorn  wilt  hmue^ 
Or  he  fain  will  lie  down  in  his  grave.' 

Had  I  been  a  veritable  disciple  of  Old  Ei)icurus,  their  constant 
and  vivid  pictures  of  mortality  neld  so  unremittingly  and  originally 
before  my  eyes,  must  have  forced  me  to  renounce  my  comfortable 
creed,  and  devote  myself  to  an  ascetic  and  anchorite  life.  My 
mode  of  escape  was  by  ^  deferring '  the  publication  of  these  poetic 
morceauQi^  on  account  of  ^  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,'  to 
some  indefinite  period ;  and  then  allowing  the  manuscript  to  be 
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oocideniaRy  mislaid,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  regret  that 
the  world  had  lost  so  much  of  poesy  by^  oar  carelessness.    • 

I  found  it  necessary,  often  by  severity,  to  check  the  caco€the$ 
scribendi  of  some  few  annoying  ones,  who,  midisconraged  by  my 
hints  expressed  in  ^  Notices  to  Correspondents,'  continued  to  bore 
me,  week  after  week,  with  their  precious  effusions.  As  a  sample, 
the  following  were  applied  to  two  of  the  most  persbtent : 

^Triticus  will  excuse  us  if  we  most  positively  refuse  to  print  any 
of  his  balderdash.  His  ^  Byron  a  Philosopher '  is  an  effusion,  aside 
from  its  abominable  orthography,  too  obtuse  for  our  understand- 
ing, and  diffused  over  too  mucn  paper  to  convey  his  idea,  if  he 
h^  one  to  commence  with.  Byron  was  a  good  poet,  but  too  hot- 
headed for  a  sound  philosopher,  and  any  such  writer  as  Triticus 
must  write  himself  an  ass,  ere  he  can  convince  us  to  the  contrary.* 

*•  *  Fanny  Fairlocks '  can  do  better  by  assisting  her  invalid  mother 
at  home  than  by  copying  a  whole  page  of  Tennyson,  and  sending 
it  to  us  for  publication  as  original.  We  trust  that  for  her  own 
sake  she  may  quit  putting  her  pen  to  paper  for  the  press,  and 
eventually  become  a  good  wife  and  mother,  for  which  station  of 
life  she  was  evidently  intended  by  Nature.  Jis  for  poetry,  dear 
young  lady,  cherish  it  in  your  heart  as  lon^  as  you  can,  but  do  not 
dream  yourself  a  poet,  or  descend  to  despicable  plagiary.' 

Most  generally,  these  '  first-rate  notices '  of  mine  would  prove 
conclusive,  and  abate  that  particular  nuisance.  If  the  scribbler  still 
continued  to  send  his  manuscripts  to  me,  I  kindled  my  fire  with 
them,  and  merely  mentioned  thcU  fact  in  my  '  next,'  connected 
with  the  real  name  of  the  contributor,  and  that  would  finish  his 
attempts  upon  my  literary  department. 

Haa  I  continued  to  publish  the  '  Banner '  for  another  year,  I 
think  I  should  have  demolished  the  literaiy  ambition  of  seven- 
eighths  of  the  aspiring  crowd  with  whom  I  labored.  In  fact,  I 
was  already  considered  a  rural  Macaulay  in  my  critical  notices ; 
when  an  event  occurred  that  dissolved  my  connection  with  the 
country  press,  as  '  £ditor  and  Publisher,'  forever. 

I  had  locked  up  the  office  one  wintry  niffht,  and  sought  my 
lodgings  in  the  Wolftown  Hotel.  My  only  journeyman  and  the 
*  devil '  had  also  retired  in  peace  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families  at 
an  early  hour.  I  was  lyin^  awake,  dreaming  of  '  ways  and  means ' 
to  procure  more  paper,  bemg  at  that  juncture  as  penniless  as  be- 
fore my  encounter  with  Meggies.  Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  the 
cry  of  *  Fire  1 '  Hastily  dressmg,  I  issued  forth,  as  did  every  other 
8oul  in  the '  hotel,  to  discover  the  seat  of  conflagration.  I  can 
hardlv  express  the  peculiar  state  of  my  feelings,  when  I  discovered 
the  ^  Banner  Office '  entirely  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  flame.  I  did 
not,  like  Nero,  indulge  in  violin  practice,  nor,  like  that  other  artist, 
St  cahnly  down  and  sketch  the  scene  while  the  fire  destroyed  his 
house.  No  I  I  rushed  to  the  spot,  arriving  just  in  time  to  see 
roof^  walls,  chimney,  press,  types,  and  ink-keg,  M  simultaneously 
into  the  cellar,  and  become  a  fiety  altar  of  destruction.    I  had  no 
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insorance,  and  there  was  no  help  needed,  after  that,  to  ruin  me.  I 
went  home  a  poor  man ;  but  with  a  stranee  sense  of  relief  from  a 
clogging  weight.  Moneypenny  offered,  tne  next  morning,  to  set 
me  going  agam  in  a  new  office,  with  new  material  of  his  own ;  but 
I  respectfidly  begged  the  privilege  of  firmly  declining. 

My  brother  and  I  concluded  that  we  would  leave  W  olftown  for- 
ever, and  seek  our  fortunes  elewhere.  We  struck  out  a  new  line 
of  business,  in  the  next  town. 

We  went  to  work  digging  wells.  In  three  years  we  have  di^ 
fifty  of  those  conveniences.    We  make  a  good  thing  of  it.    We 

fet  good  pay ;  and  although  it  is  hard  work  most  of  the  time,  yet 
like  it  better  than  editing  and  publishing  a  country  newspaper. 
It  is  not  attended  with  so  many  difficulties. 

*  Truth,'  it  is  said,  '  Ues  in  the  bottom  of  a  welL'  Brother  and  I 
have  frequently  found  it  there.  We  think  we  never  found  it  so 
largely  in  Wolftown  I    Good  night  I 


LINXfl:        THB        WIND 


•  T      S.     ▲.     OAXV* 


0  WiHD  I  your  sweet  breath  on  my  cheek 
Is  harsher  than  December's  rain : 

It  wakes  a  grief  no  tongue  can  speak, 
It  wakes  anew  a  nameless  pain. 


7ou  blow  the  rose-scent  in  my  fhce : 
Yon  bend  the  tall  ffrass  in  your  glee ; 

And  kiss  the  lily  witn  rare  grace, 
But  wake  in  me  drear  misery. 


I  hear  you  tramping  through  the  wood : 
The  dead  leaves  rustle  'neath  your  feet ; 

And  by  the  beach  I  pause  and  brood, 
On  days  when  dead  leares  rustled  sweet. 


I  watch  the  pansies  struggling  up 
Atween  the  dead  learer  crispy  gold : 

0  bliss  1  thus  MiKORT  lifts  her  cup 
From  out  my  heart's  drear  blight  and 
mould. 


And  down  the  path,  behind  the  trees. 
She  comes  as  she  came  long  ago ; 

Her  soft  robes  in  the  thymy  breeze  — 
I  see  them  flutter  to-and-fix). 


I  wait  to  hear  her  call  my  name. 
In  tones  her  loving  welcome  speaks. 

And  watch  to  see  the  maiden  shame 
Go  crimsoning  her  rare  pale  cheeks. 


For  then  her  smsll  feet,  through  the  wold,  1 0  heart  1  be  still !  the  fluttering  dress — 
Rustled  the  dead  leaves  as  she  came  The  loving  words  ;^ou  long  to  hear. 

Unto  the  beach,  where  manifold  I  Will  never  come  again  to  bless, 

The  jasmin  twines  its  clots  of  flame.     I     Though  stiU  you  wait  from  year  to  year. 
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S^t    ^tBnoxtB    of    Crtme: 

OB,    BOMX  PAS8AOBS  ITSt  THX  LIFB   OP   AM  AMBEIOAK    'EXPBRT.' 

Whibk  the  writer  of  these  pages  wbb  yet  a  boy,  he  came  across 
the  extraordinary  Narrative  which  it  is  intended  shall  here  forcibly 
and  iaithl^ly  be  portrayed.  Except  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  of 
Bnnyan,  the  Adventures  of  Captain  James  Riley,  on  Sea  and  Land, 
and  Roderick  R^dom,  by  Smollet,  it  was  the  onli/  book  he  had 
ever  encountered,  save  his  few  school-books,  and  the  ^  Book  of 
Books,'  the  Biblb. 

It  made  a  strong  impression  u^on  his  youthful  mind,  which,  un- 
like many  other  youthtul  impressions,  has  never  &ded  in  after  life, 
but  seems  rather  to  have  increased  with  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  Zessons  of  Crime^  and  its  Betribution^  which  once  read,  can 
never  be  obliterated.  There  was  so  much  of  romance,  too,  about 
the  incidents  recorded  —  such  terrible  visitations  of  punishment 
upon  the  performer  of  the  guilty  acts  recorded  —  that  the  lesson 
proved  a  good  one ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  its  perusal  may 
have  deterred  thousands  from  crime. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  history,  or  narrative  of  Stephen  Bitb- 
BouoHs,  at  the  time  he  was  a  mere  boy,  residing  with  his  &ther, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  New-Hamp- 
shire. *'  Even  as  a  boy,'  he  himself  declares,  ^  I  became  the  terror 
of  the  neople  where  I  lived,  and  all  were  unanimous  in  declaring, 
that  *  Stephen  Burroughs  was  the  worst  boy  in  town,  and  those 
\dio  could  get  him  whipped  were  most  worthy  of  esteem.' ' 

Although  his  father,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
he  was  educated  in  all  the  rigor  of  that  order,  yet  his  thirst  for 
vicious  jokes,  and  sinful  ^fun,'  as  he  terms  it,  was  insatiable. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  fond  of  pestering  his  superiors  in 
a^  particularly  if  they  chanced  to  have  reproved  hmi  for  his 
imsdeeds,  or  informed  his  father  of  his  derelictions.  An  instance 
of  this,  (accompanied  by  many  other  juvenile  tricks  of  a  similar 
character,)  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  even  such  small  occui^ 
rences  had  a  decided  i^uence  upon  the  character  which  he  s^er- 
ward  sustained,  and  in  directing  the  course  of  his  eventful  life : 

^  A  HKiOHBOB  of  my  father^  an  old  man,  had  a  fine  yard  of  water-melons, 
which  had  been  purloined  by  somebody,  for  three  or  four  succeeding  nights. 
The  old  man  being  of  a  hasty,  petulant  disposition,  was  determined  to  watch  his 
water-melons  with  a  club,  and  seTerely  beat  the  thief.  One  night  he  took  his 
stand  in  a  conrenieat  place  for  watching,  unknown  to  any  one.    Accident  made 

«e  acquainted  with  the  old  man's  situation ;  and  suspecting  his  intention,  I  went 
» a  son  of  his,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  and  told  him  I  saw  a  man  in  the 
water-melon  yard,  whom  I  suspected  to  be  the  thief;  and  advised  him  to  go 
caatiously  to  the  yard,  and  peradventure  he  might  catch  him.  Accordingly  the 
young  man  went ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the  yard,  than  the  old  man, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  thief,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  and  attacked  his  son 
wUh  his  club,  and  severely  handled  the  poor  fellow,  before  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take.   The  son  supposing  the  thief  wa&  beating  him,  bawled  out  to  his  father. 
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who  he  expected  WM  at  the  house :  *  Murder  I  father!  &thert  murder!  murder! 
This  scene  of  merriment  I  enjoyed  to  the  full,  but  soon  paid  for  it.    The  plot 
being  discovered,  and  the  agent  who  set  this  machine  in  motion,  clearij  detected, 
compUint  was  made ;  and  I  tasted  of  the  same  food  I  had  so  ingeniouslj  cooked 
for  the  old  man^s  son.' 

ThuB  early  did  retribution,  even- for  juvenile  offences,  begin  to 
overtake  the  young  offender. 

Young  Burroughs,  albeit  a  lad,  had  the  military  ardor  strong 
upon  him.  ^  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,'  he  tells  us,  was  his  especial 
favorite,  and  he  ^  longed  to  tread  the  stage  on  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited. I  often  viewed  myself,'  he  says,  ^  at  the  head  of  armies, 
vushing  with  impetuosity  into  the  thickest  of  the  struggle  of  con- 
tending hosts.'  With  these  romantic  ideas  of  military  prowess, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  the  year  1779,  he 
ran  away  from  his  father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  against  his 
express  commands,  and  in  the  sprmg  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of 
the  gallant  Colonel  Hagen,  at  tlmt  time  stationed  near  Hanover. 
He  was  marched  from  there  to  West-Point,  but  without  meeting 
with  any  occurrences  worth  relating. 

When  the  regiment  had  arrived  on  the  North  River,  however, 
they  were  constantly  alarmed  by  the  enemy,  and  had  a  number 
of  skirmishes  with  them.  At  such  times,  young  Burroughs  was 
always  kept  back  with  the  baggage,  and  never  suffered  to  go  into 
action,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to 
do  BO.  This  cooled  his  military  ardor —  ^  filled  him  with  mortifi- 
cation and  cha^n ; '  and  he  soon  after  deserted,  and  returned  to 
his  fiither. 

The  kind,  good  old  man  immediately  wrote  a  touching  letter  to 
General  Washington,  asking  for  his  wayward  son's  discharge, 
regularly,  from  the  service.    Farts  of  this  letter  are  very  touching : 

*  As  a  sovereign  Qod  has,  not  long  since,  deprived  me  of  four  children,  and 
has  left  me  but  two  to  survive  their  death ;  and  as  this  son  is  a  lad  so  much  under 
the  age  that  is  commonly  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a  soldier  fit  for  the 
service,  and  I  had  ever  designed  him  for  a  public  education,  your  Excellency  win 
please  to  indulge  my  request,  that  he  may  be  regulariy  discharged  from  the 
service.  Though  I  have  the  cause  of  America  sincerely  at  heart,  and  ever  have, 
and  trust  I  ever  shall,  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  in  its  behalf; 
yet  your  Excellency  wUl  not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  reluctance  in  me,  against 
my  son's  engaging  in  the  service,  under  my  present  circumstances.  Tour  Excel- 
lency will  please  to  signify  your  pleasure  by  the  bearer,  and  due  obedience  shall 
be  rendered  to  your  commands,  with  cheerfulness.  With  dailv  prayers  that  the 
God  of  armies  will  be  your  shield  and  friend,  and  honor  your  Excellencpr  as  an  in- 
strument of  complete  salvation  and  deliverance  to  the  United  States  ox  America, 
I  am  your  Excellency's  obedient  servant,'  etc. 

As  during  the  time  his  son  was  in  the  army,  he  had  never  passed 
muster,  nor  drawn  any  money  or  clothing,  he  was  at  once  dis- 
charged, at  his  afflicted  father's  request. 

We  next  hear  of  young  Stephen  at  Coventry,  ConnecHciU^  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  then  celebrated  through- 
out  New-England  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  of  the  very  highest 
order.    Here,  again,  we  find  the  young  reprobate  engaged  at  his 
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old  tricks,  one  of  which  was  this  ^practical  joke*  upon  some 
neighbor  who  had  offended  him: 

*Oin  night  we  repaired  to  his  house,  and  took  logs  from  his  wood-pite.  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  piled  them  up  against  the  door  until  they  reaohed  the  top, 
laying  them  in  each  a  manner  as  to  incline  into  the  house.  After  airansing  mat* 
ten  in  this  order,  we  made  a  noise  as  if  attempting  to  get  into  the  old  mau^s 
garden,  sufficiently  loud  for  him  to  hear;  immediately  upon  this,  the  old  man 
crept  sofUy  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  suddenly,  down  came  the  logs,  so  rapidly 
as  to  knock  him  to  the  floor,  and  cover  him  over.  The  noise  which  this  made 
alarmed  the  fiunily  universally,  with  an  idea  that  they  felt  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  that  the  Last  Judgment  had  arrived,  which  set  some  a-screaming,  and 
some  a'^|)raying ;  and  for  a  long  time,  these  ideas  so  wholly  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  iamUy,  that  the  old  man  could  not  get  any  assistance  from  the  load  of 
timber  under  which  he  was  buried.' 

Borrooghs  was  suspected :  but  as  he  was  seen  to  go  to  bed  that 
night)  and  found  in  bed  when  the  complaint  was  made  to  Mr. 
Huntin^n,  he  escaped  ^  scot-free.'  He  did  not  succeed  so  well 
on  another  occasion  with  the  same  victim  ;  for  he  was  pursued  in 
the  dark,  caught  by  his  coat-tail,  which  was  torn  off,  ana  altbouffh 
his  ^lemy  was  thrown  into  a  deep  and  muddy  ditch,  he  took  the 
coatrtail  with  him,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  boy's  master  : 
in  connection  with  his  pupil's  mutilated  garment,  it  was  deemed 
something  more  than  merely  '  collateral '  testimony. 

The  young  scape-grace  varied  such  pranks  As  the  foregoing,  by 
turning  over  out-houses  in  the  night,  mounting  and  riding  poor 
old  horses  through  the  streets,  full  tilt,  without  saddle  or  ondle, 
for  which  his  devoted  preceptor  had  to  pay  roundly,  etc.,  etc. 

Having  left  the  school  at  Coventry,  Burroughs  enters  the  col- 
lie at  Dartmouth,  New-Hampshire,  where  his  peculiar  reputation 
had  preceded  him ;  which  led  to  his  being  courted  by  lovers  of  wild 
coUege-fun  on  the  one  hand,  and  suspected  and  watched  on  the 
other.  He  complams  of  having  been  placed  at  board  with  a  sour, 
morose,  suspicious,  watchful  clergyman  —  a  rigid  enthusiast,  who 
understood  nothing  of  human  nature.  In  revenge  for  the  efforts 
of  this  mimster  to  make  him  submissive  and  humble,  the  student 
{^}rB  upon  him  ^  tricks '  of  the  same  practical  character  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  Coventry,  ^veral  of  these  are  related, 
some  of  which  are  very  amnsing,  bnt  we  pass  them  by.  His  eunr 
rdng  was  shown  in  avoiding  discovery,  almost  always;  as  in  the  case 
of  liealing  at  night  a  quantity  of  water-melons  from  a  neighl>oring 
fiumer,  wo  kept  them  for  sale.  He  was  traced  (as  he  ducoverea 
by  overhearing  an  informer  mention  the  circomstance  to  a  tator) 
to  his  room  in  college  with  the  fruit.  Bat  he  oatwitted  them  aU : 
for  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  fiumer,  told  him  what 
he  had  done  the  night  before,  and  paid  him  liberally  for  all  he  had 
taken.  His  triumph  was  complete,  when,  after  b^ng  arraigned 
before  the  congregated  anthoritiea,  amidst  the  sneers  of  the  in- 
former and  his  other  enemies,  the  tables  were  so  adroitly  tamed* 
Soon  after  tins,  and  being  ^  dugosted'  wiUi  the  rigid  regolati^/riM 
of  the  coD^e,  he  *left'  it  clandestinelj,  and  returned  to  hit 
Other's  onoe  more,  a  disgraced  student. 
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But  here  be  did  not  long  remain.  At  a  little  oyer  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  be  left  his  father's  house  again,  and  directed  bis 
course  to  '  Newburyport,  a  small  sea-port  town  in  Massachusetts,' 
where  many  small  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  privateering.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  November :  the  season  had  become  advanced,  the 
snow  was  &lling  thickly,  and  to  crown  all  his  troubles,  he  was  un- 
able, after  night-fall,  to  find  his  way  through  the  dense  woods. 
His  horse  had  given  out,  he  was  *  sorely  worn  with  fatigue  and 
black  thoughts ; '  and  it  was  not  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night  that 
a  dim  light  in  the  distance  told  him  that  a  Mendly  shelter  was 
near ;  a  log  hut,  built  in  the  very  depth  of  the  forest ;  a  fire  in 
the  middle,  the  smoke  of  which  eddied  up  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  Asking  how  far  it  was  to  a  tavern,  he  was  informed  that 
th€U  was  the  tavern,  and  the  only  one  kept  in  all  the  near  region 
round  about.  He  slept  two  hours  ^  upon  a  hard  bed^  after  a  harder 
supper,'  and  then  *  put  out  *  before  day-light ;  arriving  at  length 
(whether  late  or  early,  he  does  not  tell  us)  where  was  better  ^  en- 
tertainment for  man  and  horse.' 

Young  Burroughs,  arrived  at  Newburyport,  sold  his  horse, 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  with  the  proceeds  prepared  himself  fi>r  sea. 
Finding  no  privateers  in  port,  he  sailed  m  a  packet  which  had  a 
letter-of  marque  to  France.  Having  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  old  practitioner,  who  marked  his  medicines 
in  the  proper  way  for  him,  he  entered  the  vessel  as  *'  ship's  physi- 
cian.' Sea-sickness  prostrated  him  till  he  reached  the  Island  of 
Sable,  where  they  went  ashore.  It  was  a  dreary,  barren  place, 
with  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink;  and  according  to  the  sailors 
there,  ^the  abode  of  spirits  and  hobgoblins.'  It  was  worse  than 
sea-sickness. 

With  various  adventures  —  now  running  after  ^prizes,'  which 
turned  out  after  aU  to  be  American  privateers — they  at  last  fell 
in  with  a  sul  which  promised  something.  She  was  a  *•  lugger,' 
showed  no  colors,  and  answered  the  American's  hail  in  French. 
She  had  twelve  six-pounders;  the  American  carried  ^eighteen 
guns  ; '  but '  unfortunately  the  Thirteen  Stripes  waved  over  ten 
that  were  only  of  wood/ ^  It  was  an  Englishman  in  disguise,  but 
the  trick  did  not  tell :  there  was  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  Bur- 
roughs played  a  conspicuous  part,  as  appears  from  documents ;  and 
the  residt  was  entirely  in  the  American's  £sivon  Fortv  guineas  of 
prize-money  to  each,  made  them  aU  quite  satisfied  with  their  share 
of  the  day's  achievement. 

Soon  after,  the  brig  sailed  for  America,  and  became  becalmed 
off  the  Western  Isles.  At  Saint  Michael's  young  Burroughs  saw 
the  impalement  of  a  Portuguese :  a  poor  fellow  tied  to  a  cannon, 
and  '  a  man  standing  by  with  a  stake  sharpened  at  one  end,  which 
was  driven  into  his  body  until  it  came  out  at  the  shoulder ; '  his 
shrieks  and  groans  of  agony  filling  all  the  air,  and  lingering  for 
years  after  in  the  hearer's  memory  and  imagination. 

The  '  good  time  coming '  toward  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  changed  in  returning.    Our  hero  had  quarrels  with  new  and 
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inhttmane  officers ;  was  ill-treated,  kicked,  cuffed  and  beaten ;  and 
was  glad  to  arrive  once  more  at  Newburyport.  Young  Burroughs 
returned  to  his  fether's  house,  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of 
about  one  year ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  conmienced  a  school 
at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  But  here^  also,  a  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  old  enemy,  kept  all  the 
children  from  his  school.  *  With  indignation,'  he  says,  '  I  quitted 
them  and  the  school.'  Then  he  took  another,  in  a  town  eighteen 
miles  farther  off,  which  he  became  thoroughly  eatahlisfied  in  before 
his  old  enemy  heard  of  it ;  so  that  all  subsequent  efforts  for  his 
overthrow  were  ineffectual. 

In  the  management  of  this  school  he  was  entirely  successiul ; 
but  on  his  return  to  his  fiither's  house,  he  joined  some  reckless 
lads  in  stealing  a  bee-hive,  which  they  took  to  the  college,  and  re- 
galed themselves  with  its  delicious  contents.  This  did  not  escape 
discovery.  The  culprits  were  arrested,  young  Burroughs  among 
the  number ;  and  they  were  about  to  be  ms^e  a  pubkc  example 
o^  before  the  town ;  but  a  certain  supposed  widow,  young  and 
beautiful,  whom  young  Stephen  had  been  inveigling  into  his  toils, 
was  surprised,  in  common  with  her  paramour,  by  the  husband, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Again  '  wearied  with  life,'  a  life  of  incipient  crime,  he  returns 
once  more  to  his  father's  house, '  makes  some  small  arrangements,' 
and  leaves  the  country,  with  little  cash,  and  small  chance  of  honestly 
making  more. 

And  now  commence  the  more  important  *  Lessons,'  which  give 
the  title  to  this  veritable  history. 

Some  business  the  young  scapegrace  must  en^ge  in.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  The  law  was  too  expensive,  and  its  study  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  Beside  which,  he  had  'conscientious 
scruples '  concerning  the  profession  1  He  was  too  honest  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  !  But  there  was  one  thing  that  he  could  do ;  he, 
a  stranger,  moneyless  and  friendless,  'with  but  a  single  'pistareen ' 
in  his  pocket'  —  he  could  preach)  His  previous  character  was 
somewhat  against  him,  certainly :  so  was  Ms  present  dress^  which 
'  consisted  of  a  light  gray  coat,  with  silver-plated  buttons,  green 
vest,  and  red  velvet  breeches  I  A  pretty  garb  for  a  preacher :  and 
he  with  no  means  to  obtain  another  suit. 

These  weighty  difficulties  did  not  dissuade  him  from  his  first 
purpose.  He  would  change  his  name,  and  offer  himself  to  preach 
where  he  was  not  known  —  at  some  distance  off,  where  he  would 
be  beyond  the  chance  and  danger  of  recognition.  For  his  dress, 
he  must  make  the  best  of  it  he  could,  since  it  could  not  be  altered 
at  present.  Nor  was  it  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Even  if  he 
failed  in  a  first  attempt,  he  had  resolved  not  to  be  discouraged : 
he  would  '  repeat  the  trial,  until  he  had  succeeded.' 

Having  held  this  parley  with  himself,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
his  plan.  He  at  once  exchanged  his  horse  for  another  much  worse, 
and  received  three  dollars  for  the  difference.  This  fiimidied  Mm 
with  money  for  his  inmiediate  expenses  in  travelling. 
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He  pursued  hU  course  down  the  Connecticut  Riyer  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  he  thought  he  had  travelled  &r 
enough  to  commence  operations.  Hearing  of  a  place  called  Lud- 
low, where  they  were  m  want  of  a  minister,  he  went  there.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday.  He  stopped  at '  the  house  of  one  Fuller,'  a 
landlord,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  to  preach. 

Introducing  himself  he  soon  received  an  invitation  to  officiate 
the  next  day.  '  You  will  conclude,'  says  Burroughs,  *  readily, 
that  I  did  not  refuse  this  invitation.'  The  greatest  obstacle  was 
now  surmounted :  he  was  '  fairly  introduced  into  the  ministerial 
function.'  His  thoughts  at  this  moment,  are  well  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  language : 

^Aftir  I  had  composed  my  mind  iufficiently  for  reflection,  I  began  to  consider 
under  what  situation  my  affairs  now  stood,  and  what  was  to  be  done  under  present 
circumstances.  I  had  engaged  to  preach  on  the  morrow.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  my  name  here  was  Datis.  People  had  been  notified  that  a  sermon 
would  be  delivered :  this  business  I  never  had  attempted.  It  is  true,  the  study 
of  Divinity  had  come  under  my  attention,  together  with  every  other  subject  of 
common  concern,  in  a  cursory  manner.  I  concluded  that  sermonizing  would  not 
he  so  difficult  as  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship.  Many  disagreeable  pos- 
sibilities arose  into  view.  *  What,'  said  I,  *  would  be  my  feelings,  should  I  make 
some  egregious  blunder  in  travelling  this  unbeaten  road  ?  I  must  be  exposed  to 
the  mortifying  consideration  of  being  observed  by  a  whole  assembly,  in  this 
ridiculous  essay  to  preach,  and  not  be  able  to  carry  my  attempt  into  execution ; 
and  all  these  things  possibly  may  happen.*  These  considerations  made  so  dismal  an 
appearance,  that  I  once  concluded  to  get  up,  take  my  horse  privately  out  of  the 
stable,  and  depart,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the  dangers  which  were  before  me. 
But  upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  found  the  hard  hand  of  Necessity  compelled 
me  to  stay.  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  my  heart  beat  with  anxious  pal- 
pitation for  the  issue  of  the  day.  I  considered  this  as  the  most  important  scene 
of  my  life :  that,  in  a  great  measure,  my  future  happiness  or  wretchedness  de- 
pended on  my  conduct  through  this  day.  The  time  for  assembling  approached. 
I  saw  that  people  began  to  come  together.  My  feelings  were  all  in  arms  against 
me:  my  heart  leaped  almost  into  my  month  I  * 

These  feelings,  however,  he  conquered.  When  the  time  came, 
he  ^  fortified  his  countenance,  and  set  out  with  his  Bible  and  Psalm- 
book  under  his  arm '  —  the  only  insignia  of  the  clergyman  about 
him :  his  singular  style  of  clerical  dress  naturally  exciting  much 
remark.  'I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  raise  my  eyes  from  the 
gp*ound,'  he  writes,  '  until  I  had  ascended  the  pulpit.' 

Here  he  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  collecting  resolution  for 
the  effort  to  begin.  He  made  the  attempt.  He  found  his  voice  at  his 
full  command  :  his  anxiety  was  hufihed  in  a  moment ;  his  pertur- 
bation entirely  subsided ;  and  he  ^  felt  all  the  serenity  of  a  calm 
summer's  morning.'  He  went  through  the  exercises  of  the  fore- 
noon without  the  ^ghtest  difficulty.  *"  No  monarch  on  his  throne,' 
he  records,  *  could  Mve  achieved  a  greater  triumph.' 

During  the  intermission,  however,  he  heard  whispers  in  swifl 
circulation  among  the  people,  which  annoyed  him  not  a  little: 
snoh  as: 

*'  Who  is  he.  Deacon  ?  He  is  a  smart  man,  I  should  say,  and 
evangelical :  but  what  does  he  wear  such  strange  clothes  for  ? ' 

^  Do  n't  know,'  answered  the  Deacon;  'but  we  do  n't  want  a 
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minister  for  his  clothes.    Is  the  sermon  good  ?  —  that 's  the  main 
p^t.» 

Bat  the  consultations  among  the  leading  members  of  the  society, 
gathered  in  little  knots  under  the  trees  about  the  church,  resulted. 
It  appeared,  in  the  conclusion  not  to  hire  him.  This  information 
was  distinctly  but  courteously  conveyed  to  him,  after  the  after- 
noon service,  by  his  landlord,  who  advised  him  (having  been  a 
little  disappointed  himself  that  his  distinguished  clerical  guest  had 
not  ^received  a  call')  to  make  application  to  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  a 
minister  at  Palmer,  a  town  twenty  miles  distant,  for  a  knowledge 
o^  and  an  introduction  to,  vacancies  for  a  ministry.  He  does  so : 
and  Mr.  Baldwin,  after  examining  him  in  orthodoxy,  and  scrutiniz- 
ing his  ministerial  garb  rather  closely,  is  at  last  satisfied,  and  gives 
him  a  letter  to  one  Deacon  Gray,  at  Felham,  eighteen  miles  farther 
GtL  Here  he  is  hired  for  four  Sabbaths,  at  five  dollars  a  Sabbath  : 
not  a  large  price,  as  '  ministers  go'  now-a-days ;  but  as  the  old  In- 
dian preacher  said :  '  Poor  pay,  poor  preach.' 

Hie  town  of  Pelham  was  settled  with  the  '  straitest  sect '  of 
New-England  Presbyterians,  very  orthodox,  very  critical  upon 
ministers ;  and  when  once  disturbed,  violent  and  overbearing  in 
their  passions  and  their  opinions.  They  had  'called'  and  dis- 
charged several  clergymen,  and  with  the  last  two  had  had  almost 
pitched  battles. 

After  his  first  two  Sabbaths,  young  Burroughs  had  borrowed 
enongh  to  add  to  his '  salary '  wherewith  to  endow  himself  with  a 
habit  suited  to  his  calling.  After  the  four  Sabbaths  were  over, 
they  engaged  him  for  sixteen  more. 

One  lay  he  was  called  upon,  in  a  private  house,  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon.  The  notes  of  this  sermon,  as  of  the  others,  were 
those  of  his  fiither's  old  sermons,  which  he  had  taken  with  him 
from  home.  In  the  pulpit,  it  was  all  well  enough ;  but  being  in  a 
private  house,  the  utded  manuscript  was  over-looked:  suspicions 
were  excited ;  he  was  called  upon  to  explain ;  and  confessed  in- 
gennoosly,  that  being  suddenly  called  upon,  and  having  no  time 
to  prepare  a  discourse,  he  had  used  the  sermon  of  another  person, 
an  aged  evangelical  friend,  rather  than  refuse  to  preach.  But 
die  suspicion  was  not  allayed,  that  'Mr.  Davis'  was  preaching 
somebody  else's  sermons;  and  it  was  determined  to  test  him^ 
on  short  notice.  So  one  Saturday  morning,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  one  of  the  suspicious  deacons,  and  requested  to  deliver,  the 
next  morning,  a  sermon  from  the  first  clause  of  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Joshua : 

*  Old  shoes^  {mdchteted  on  their  feeL^ 

He  promised  to  do  it :  but  the  study  of  it  was  at  first  rather 
anpromianff :  at  length,  however,  the  matter  '  opened  upon  his 
mind,'  and  he  conceived,  and  delivered  the  next  morning,  the  dis- 
cooise ;  which,  for  ingenuity  and  adaptation,  is  a  very  remarkable 
production.    The  synopsis  which  he  gives  of  it  is  as  follows : 

*Iv  hMMffing  UuB  diflcoone,  the  ezordinm  oonnsted  of  a  deseripUon  of  the 
Gibeooites :  the  dqrfleiij  irhieh  they  {Hractiwd  npoa  the  Jewi :  the  nature  and 
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funeral  tendency  of  deceit,  etc.  After  I  had  gone  throngli  with  the  introductton, 
divided  my  discourse  into  three  general  heads,  namely,  to  consider  in  the  first 
place,  of '  Shots ; '  secondly,  of '  Old  Shoes ; '  and  thirdly,  of  *  ClouUd  Shoes.*  In 
treating  of  the  first  general  head,  namely,  shoes,  I  considered  them  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense,  as  showing  our  mode  of  conduct  in  life.  We  are  all,  said  I,  sqjoiim- 
ers  in  this  world,  but  for  a  season,  travelling  to  another  country,  to  which  we 
shall,  ere  long,  arrive :  we  must  all  be  shod,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  travel  the  road 
before  us.  We  find  the  good  man  represented  as  having  his  *  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.*  All  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  motion ;  none 
remain  inactive  on  this  stage  of  probation ;  all  are  moving  forward  with  rapiditr, 
and  hastening  to  their  final  end.  Not  only  the  natural  world,  but  likewise  the 
mental,  is  filled  with  briers  and  thorns,  stone,  and  rubbish,  which  wound  us  at 
every  step,  when  we  are  not  shod  to  guard  us  from  those  ii^uries,  we  should 
otherwise  receive  from  those  impediments.  Mankind,  finding  this  to  be  the  case, 
have  immediato  recourse  to  such  coverings  for  their  feet,  as  they  imagine  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  are  exposed,  etc.,  etc. 

*  In  treating  the  second  head,  namely,  of  old  shoes,  I  endeavored  to  show,  that 
they  represented  those  ^  who  had  been  hewing  to  themselves  cistenis,  broken  <^s- 
tems,  which  can  hold  no  water.*  We  find,  said  I,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  mankind  practising  upon  that  system.  They  have  continued  ever  since  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  wear  the  same  old  shoes.  The  old 
shoes  represent  old  sins,  which  mankind  have  made  use  of  from  old  Umes,  down 
to  the  present  day.  And  would  to  God,  they  had  been  worn  until  mankind  had 
been  ashamed  of  them.  A  spirit  of  Jealousy  and  discord,  perhaps,  may  be  ac- 
counted as  old  as  any  shoos  now  worn.  How  soon  after  the  creation  do  we  find 
this  same  destructive  principle  raging  in  the  little  family  which  then  composed 
the  whole  human  race.  Murder  was  the  consequence ;  revenge  and  hatred  were 
perpetuated  by  it.  Now  I  am  possessed  with  this  accursed  passion,  said  Gain, 
*  whoever  shaU  find  me,  shaU  slay  me.'  The  direfU  influence  of  this  passion 
spreads  its  dismal  effects  among  aU  mankind,  when  it  once  prevails.  Solomon, 
viewing  the  operation  of  this  principle  upon  the  human  heart,  says :  *  Jealousy  ia 
more  cruel  than  the  grave.*  It  deluges  countries,  destroys  societies,  and  renders 
man  hateful  to  man.  All  ci^  and  religious  bodies  are  destroyed,  when  once  thla 
hateful  monster  is  allowed  an  entrance.  Ministers  and  people,  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wivea,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  influence  of  *  jealousy,  that 
green-eyed  monster,  which  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on.*  Therefore,  wo  be  to  that 
people  who  cherish  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  or  practise  after  her  counsels,  etc.,  etc 

*  In  considering  the  last  general  head,  namely,  of  clouted  shoes,  I  observed 
that  those  who  wore  those  old  shoes,  and  practised  upon  a  system  of  jealousy, 
were  sensible  of  its  odious  and  hateful  nature,  and,  of  consequence,  ashamed  to 
be  seen  by  Gon,  man,  or  the  devil ;  nay,  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  them- 
selves ;  therefore,  they  had  recourse  to  patching  and  clouting  themselves  over 
with  fklse  and  feigned  pretences,  to  hide  their  shame  and  disgrace.  This  vice  has 
been  considered,  by  all  wise  men,  as  the  most  destructive  to  human  felicity,  and 
the  least  excusable  and  most  unreasonable,  of  any  passion  incident  to  the  human 
heart.  It  is  a  passion  which  debases  the  human  character  to  its  lowest  ebb,  as 
says  a  noted  author :  *  Where  I  see  a  jealous  people,  I  expect,  likewise,  to  see  every 
thing  base  and  sordid  among  them.* 

*  Look  around,  my  hearers,  and  judge  for  yourselves ;  whenever  you  have  felt 
this  first-bom  son  oi  hell  triumphing  in  your  bosoms,  how  soon  has  joy  and  com> 
fort  fied  from  your  hearts?  how  soon  has  this  doleful  monster  turned  all  the 
sweets  of  life  into  wormwood  and  gall?  etc.,  etc. 

^  I  concluded  this  discourse  by  an  application  of  the  subject,  after  the  following 
manner :  My  hearers,  where  shall  I  apply  this  doctrine  ?  Is  It  calculated  for  a 
people  only  at  some  great  distance  ?  Can  we  not  bring  it  home,  even  to  our  own 
doors  ?  Search  and  see.  Try  yourselves  by  the  sanctuary,  and  if  there  your  fpar- 
ments  are  not  washed  in  innocence,  you  will  find,  *  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin,* 
written  on  your  walls.    Will  you  suffer  this  hateful  monster  to  rage  among  you  ? 
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This  sermon  satisfied  his  congregation  of  his  ability  as  a  sermon- 
izer:  bat,  unfortunately,  there  was  one  of  hb  hearers  who  had 
known  him  and  his  pranks  in  Coventry ;  and  he  felt  quite  confident 
his  identity  had  been  discovered.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture, 
as  he  found  by  throwing  himself  in  his  way  on  the  following  day. 
He  frankly  told  him  all,  and  entreated  him  not  to  expose  lum,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  changed  his  course  of  life,  and  was,  he  hoped, 
^i^gAged  in  doing  good. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  premised,  that  the  pseudo-minister 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  *  fine  information,  man- 
ners,' etc.,  with  with  whom  and  his  '  amiable  family '  he  became 
very  intimate.  One  day  this  ^  most  agreeable  man '  tells  him  of  a 
person  in  an  adjoining  town, '  a  money-maker,  known  throughout 
all  INTew-England  as  having  the  art  of  transmuting  copper  into  sil- 
ver, which  w<tald  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  assay.'  He  be- 
comes ^  interested  in  the  experiments,'  and  accompanies  his  Mend, 
who  is  an  accomplice,  to  the  workshop  of  the  counterfeiters.  The 
experiments  were  performed :  every  thing  was  '  fair  and  above- 
board,'  ^Df  course  I)  and  Burroughs  returned  to  Pelham,  having 
promisea  to  enter  the  business,  in  which  he  saw,  in  his  imagination, 
a  splendid  fortune  already  made.  The  gang  concluded  to  charter 
a  vessel,  load  her  with  copper,  coal,  provisions,  etc.,  and  retire  to 
the  Isle  of  Sable,  where  they  could  pursue  their  plans  uninter- 
rupted. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  it  was  discovered  by  several 
persons  who  had  known  him  in  Coventry  and  elsewhere,  that  Mr. 
Davis  was  an  impostor,  and  something  worse,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  take  a  horse  and  leave  the  house  of  his  landlord  in  the  night,  the 
last  before  the  conclusion  of  his  ministerial  contract.    He  says : 

'  The  next  moroing  Mr.  Datib  web  not  to  be  foond.  My  landlord  waa  almost 
frantic  ?rith  surprise  and  grief.  The  town  was  alarmed,  and  suddenly  was  all  in 
a  flame.  About  eleven  o*clock  p.m.,  a  man  came  from  Belchertown  with  informa- 
tion respecting  the  character  who  had  exhibited  among  them  as  a  preacher :  this 
blew  the  flame  into  a  ten-fold  rage.  Ko  pen  can  describe  the  uproar  there  was 
m  the  town  of  Pelham.  They  mounted  hue-and-cries  after  me  in  every  direction, 
with  orders  to  spare  not  horse-flesL.  They  perambuhited  the  town,  and  anxiously 
asked  every  one  for  some  circumstance  which  would  lead  to  a  discovery  where  I 
was.  All  this  took  place  while  I  lay  snug  in  the  corner,  observing  their  operations. 
In  holding  a  consultation  upon  these  disagreeable  matters,  every  one  was  anxious 
to  clear  himself  of  being  the  dupe  to  my  artifice  as  much  as  possible.  *  I  never 
liked  him,'  says  one.  *  I  always  thought  there  was  something  suspicious  about 
him,*  says  another.  '  He  ever  had  a  very  deceitful  look,*  says  a  third.  In  fine, 
it  had  come  to  this,  that  not  one  now  could  discern  anv  thing  which  ever  appeared 
good  or  commendable  about  me,  except  one  good  old  lady,  who  said :  *  Well,  I 
hope  they  will  catch  him,  and  bring  him  back  among  us,  and  we  will  make  him  a 
good  man,  and  keep  him  for  our  preacher.* ' 

He  escapes,  howeyer,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  town  of  Rutland, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  pursued  by  the  felhamites:  arrested  as  a 
swindler:  he  places  nimself  in  a  room  in  the  second  story,  and 
locks  the  door.    His  luck  at  escaping  holds  good  as  yet : 

'  Wnm  they  came  after  me,  they  found  my  door  locked,  and  immediately  de- 
tennined  to  break  it  open.    They  sent  some  of  their  number  after  an  axe.    Hear- 
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ing  thiB,  I  Jumped  oat  of  the  window,  on  to  the  honeyed,  and  off  thai  on  to  the 
ground,  close  by  those  who  were  after  the  axe. 

*  Ck)ming  so  suddenly  among  them,  they  had  not  thne  to  recoUeot  themaelyeB, 
BO  as  to  know  what  this  meant,  till  I  had  run  the  distance  of  twenty  rods,  when 
they  started  after  me ;  but  one  of  their  number  much  exceeded  the  rest  in  swift- 
ness, so  that  in  running  sixty  rods,  he  was  twenty  rods  before  the  othere.  By 
this  time  I  was  out  of  breath  by  running,  and  coming  to  a  high  wall,  made  of 
small  stones,  I  jumped  OTer  it,  and  sat  down  behind  it,  by  a  tree  standing  against 
the  wall.  I  took  a  stone  in  my  hand  as  I  went  over,  intending  to  knock  down 
the  foremost  man,  when  he  came  up  to  me,  which  I  supposed  would  be  easy  to  do, 
as  I  should  take  him  by  surprise,  and  execute  my  plan  before  he  could  defend 
himself;  after  this  should  be  performed,  I  could  easily  out-run  the  rest,  as  I  should 
by  this  time  be  rested  and  be  forward  of  them.  An  alder  swamp,  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  was  my  object. 

*  When  the  foremost  man  came  up  to  the  wall,  I  heard  him  panting  and  puffing 
for  breath,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  leap  over,  he  ran  against  it,  and  threw  it 
down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coTer  me  almost  entirely  from  sight,  the  stones  fiJl- 
ing  against  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  me  no  iojurr.  The  man  ran 
through  the  breach  of  the  wall,  and  continued  his  course  about  fifteen  rods  beyond 
me,  and  stopped  until  the  others  came  up,  who  anxiously  inquired  what  had  be- 
come of  BuBROUGHB  ?  The  other  replied,  that  he  had  run  like  a  deer  across  the 
meadows,  and  gone  into  the  aldeivswamp  1 ' 

He  waits  in  the  swamp  nntil  opportunity  presents,  when  he  gets 
away:  and  we  next  find  him  preaching  m  Attleborough,  Mass., 
nine  miles  north  of  Providence,  Rhode-Island,  under  his  own  pro- 
per name.  His  ^call'  was  for  four  Sundays;  having  finished 
whidh,  he  returns  in  a  long  and  gloomy  niffht  fmoved  by  the  ties 
of  '  a  generous  friendship'  and  speculation)  to  tiis  amiable  friend, 
the  counterfeiter,  and  his  charmmg  family  at  Pelham,  where  his 
^  reception  was  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  anticipations.' 

A  long  dissertation  is  given  upon  the  necessity  of  living ;  upon 
being  deceived  by  his  accompbce ;  upon  the  art  of  making  good 
countei-feits,  etc. ;  but  the  residt  is,  that  Burroughs  takes  some 
twenty  dollars  of  the  good  money  to  pass  for  goo£ ;  is  arrested  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  had  passed  some  of  it ;  is  recognised 
by  a  relhamite  post-rider,  and  exposdSi ;  then  committed  to  jail. 
He  was  soon  after  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  an  hour  in 
the  pillory  and  three  years'  confinement  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

Tne  jail  in  Springneld  being  thought  insecure,  Burroughs  was 
removed  to  the  jail  in  Northampton.  How  much  crime  may  have 
been  prevented,  by  a  perusal  of  his  sufferings  and  painful  adven- 
tures m  this  at  that  time  inhuman  prison,  will  perhaps  never  be 
known.  We  shall  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words,  omitting 
much  irrelevant  matter  in  relation  to  his  jail-companions,  ^  moral 
refiections,'  etc.  Portions  of  his  adventures  are  equal  to  any  thing 
in  the  Life  of  ^  Baron  Frederick  Trenck,'  that  remarkable  history 
of  imprisonment : 

*  I  WAS  confined  with  a  large  chain  around  my  legs,  secured  in  the  most  critical 
manner,  and  then  bound  jfast  to  the  wagon  in  which  I  was  transported ;  it  being 
twenty  miles  between  the  two  places.  In  this  situation  I  was  carried  throujjh  the 
country.  It  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  room  of  attending  the  usual  solemnities  of 
the  day,  people  thronged  the  roads  to  see  this  procession :  when  we  passed,  the 
people  would  inquire  with  eagerness,  who  was  the  minister,  being  known  more  by 
that  appellation  than  I  was  by  my  own  name.    V^hen  the  minister  was  pointed 
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oat  to  tbem,  some  would  ahout  with  Joy,  considering  that  I  was  now  detected,  not- 
withstanding that  amazing  fUnd  of  subtilty,  which  I  could  use  when  I  had  occa- 
sion. Their  ideas  of  their  own  judiciary  became  highly  exalted,  in  their  opinion, 
for,  said  they,  *  this  man  has  been  all  over  the  world,  playing  pranks  in  all  coun- 
tries, bat  could  nerer  be  brought  to  Justice,  owing  to  his  amazing  subtilty,  until 
he  came  among  us,  and  we  hare  showed  him  what  Lb  what ;  he  finds  by  this  time 
that  we  are  not  such  fools  as  he  thought  for.*  Some  examined  my  looks  with 
great  attention,  to  see  if  they  could  distinguish  where  that  depth  of  knowledge 
lay  which  had  set  the  world  in  an  uproar.  Some  few  dropped  the  sympathetic 
tear  OTer  our  wretched  state,  apparently  sensible  that  we  belonged  to  the  same 
homan  family  with  themselves,  and  were  capable  of  suffering  equally  with  others. 

*  Aboat  sun-set  we  arrived  at  Northampton,  and  were  consigned  to  the  abodes 
of  misery.  The  ponderous  doors  growled  on  their  reluctant  hinges !  The  rattling 
of  bolts,  bars,  and  locks,  reverberating  through  the  hollow  apartments  of  this 
dreary  abode,  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  with  difficulty  I  sup- 
ported mjrself  under  this  situation.  The  appearance  of  the  Ckrbbrus,  of  these  in- 
fernal abodes  was  equal  to  every  poetic  description  of  the  Janitor  of  hell.  Hail, 
ye  infernal  Powers!  said  I,  who  inhabit  these  regions;  assemble  your  forces, 
gather  your  strength,  and  keep  high  carnival  to-day,  in  consideration  of  those 
victims,  which  have  now  fallen  a  sacrifice  at  your  shrine.' 

Barroughs  goes  on  to  describe,  that  he  was  confined  in  a  room 
on  the  groan£floor,  and  proceeds  to  give  portraits  of  the  three  or 
foar  companions  in  crime  and  misfortune  who  were  incarcerated 
with  him: 

*Thb  scanty  allowance  of  provision  which  we  received  at  this  place,  made  us 
feel  severely  the  pains  of  hunger.  Those  who  had  friends  near  them  commonly 
received  an  additional  supply  from  them,  but  those  who  had  only  what  our  keeper 
allowed  us,  to  supply  the  calls  of  nature,  often  felt  the  griping  hand  of  hunger, 
in  addition  to  other  inconveniences.  All  these  circumstances  made  me  feel  an  in- 
conceivable uneasiness  at  my  confinement  I  would  walk  backward  and  forward 
across  the  room,  by  the  whole  day  together,  ruminating  upon  the  possibility  of 
making  my  escape.  How  I  longed  to  be  at  liberty,  is  beyond  my  power  to  tell. 
Often  would  I  wish  that  I  was  possessed  with  the  ability  of  passing  from  place  to 
pUoe  with  the  same  facility,  that  we  could  discern  objects  at  a  distance  in  this 
place  and  that  place.  How  quick  would  I  then  leave  these  hateful  abodes,  and 
wanton  in  the  sun-beams  of  liberty  I  How  easily  could  I  then  elude  the  iron  grasp 
of  this  petty  tyrant,  who  triumphs  over  the  miseries  of  the  wretched  few  under 
his  control. 

*  Often  would  I  contemplate  upon  the  situation  of  the  beggar,  who  gained  his 
daily  bread  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity,  and  yet  walked  at  liberty,  free  as  the  air 
in  which  he  breathed,  capable  of  going  to  any  place  to  which  his  fancy  directs 
him,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  I  compared  his  situation  with  mine,  and  in  the 
comparison,  I  fell  infinitely  short  of  his  state  of  happiness. 

*I  was  determined  to  trv  some  measure  for  my  escape  from  this  place.  I 
peeped  into  every  comer  of  the  room ;  I  surveyed  all  the  barricadoes  with  which 
I  was  environed ;  I  contemplated  every  possible  measure  which  occurred  to  my 
imagination.  I  at  last  concluded  to  begin  my  operation  upon  the  chimney-way, 
hoping  that  I  could,  by  takine  up  the  foundation  of  the  chimney,  get  to  the 
groand,  and  by  that  mean  andermine  the  jail,  and  make  my  escape  that  way. 
We  were  determined  to  make  the  attempt  immediately  after  the  approach  of  ni^ht, 
as  that  was  the  only  time  in  which  we  could  work,  without  an  inunediate  detection. 
Therefore,  after  the  time  of  retirement,  we  pulled  off  our  coats  and  went  to  work 
with  a  great  degree  of  energy  upon  the  stones  in  the  chimney.  We  soon  almost 
filled  our  room  with  stones  and  rubbish.  In  this  situation  we  experienced  great 
inconveniences  for  the  want  of  light,  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pine  sUvers 
peeled  off  from  a  board,  which  kept  one  hand  constantly  employed  in  feeding  the 
blaze,  lest  it  should  be  extinguished,  which  would  at  once  defeat  all  our  purposes. 

*  As  I  was  the  strongest  of  the  two,  I  kept  Warnsr  feeding  the  light,  while  I 
labored  like  Sistphvs  in  rolling  huge  stones  out  of  the  chimney-way.    Happy 
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shonld  I  have  thought  myself  at  that  time,  if,  Hkrcclss  like,  I  could  haTe  taned 
the  course  of  some  mighty  river  under  tlie  jail,  to  have  assisted  me  with  its  fofee, 
to  sweep  away  those  huge  rocks. 

*I  labored  and  toiled  without  intermission,  till  about  mid-nlght,  when  coming  to 
a  rock  I  could  not  possibly  get  out  of  the  hole,  I  for  a  moment  despaired  of  anc- 
cess,  after  straining  with  all  my  might  a  number  of  times  to  no  effect.  Boon,  tee- 
ing the  situation  in  which  matters  stood,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  helped  to  lift  the 
stone  from  its  place,  and  then  returned  again  into  bed. 

*  I  again  renewed  my  labor,  and  had  overcome  the  greatest  part  of  the  difficul- 
ties before  us,  when  the  light  became  extinct  for  want  of  fuel,  the  board  being  all 
consumed.  I  tried  to  pursue  the  business  in  the  dark,  but  found  it  in  vain,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  quit  our  undertaking.  How  much  would  I  now  have 
given  for  a  farthiug  candle !  but  wishing  were  as  vain  as  our  expectations  were 
unfounded.  The  necessity  of  our  relinquishing  the  pursuit  was  absolute,  and 
therefore,  with  a  sullen  reluctance,  I  yielded  to  tne  force  of  necessity. 

*  I  did  not  entirely  lose  all  hopes  of  succeeding  yet  in  this  method.  As  soon  as 
day-light  should  afford  an  opportunity,  I  determined  to  renew  my  labora,  and  if 
by  good  fortune  our  Cerberus  should  not  make  us  a  visit  till  some  time  in  the 
morning,  I  was  still  in  hopes  of  making  the  breach  soon  enough,  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  agreeable  reflections,  when  he  came  to  search  our  room,  which  he  con- 
stantly did  every  day.  Therefore,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  again  renewed  my  Ubor 
with  increased  animation.  I  strug^ed  and  toiled  with  the  huge  rocks  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  establish  the  belief,  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  should  again  flit 
upon  the  wing  of  liberty.  But  oh !  horrid  to  rehite !  the  thundering  noise  of  the 
jailer,  in  opening  his  ponderous  doors,  throwing  back  the  many  bolts  and  taming 
the  keys  of  the  enormous  locks,  at  once  defeated  all  my  expectations  of  freedom. 
The  mighty  castles  which  I  had  been  building  in  the  air,  came  tumbling  over  my 
head  like  a  sweeping  deluge. 

*  The  jailer  came  into  the  room,  and  what  was  the  scene  pictured  to  his  view  t 
Rubbish,  rocks,  stones,  and  dirt,  filled  the  room!  Two  men  almost  naked, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust! 

*•  The  door  was  again  immediately  shut,  and  the  jailer  retired,  but  his  absence 
was  almost  momentary.  He  returned  with  a  band  of  flinty-hearted  myrmidons,  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  his  diabolical  system  of  revenge.  We  were  taken  by 
those  patrons  of  humanity,  tied  to  the  g^tes,  and  received  ten  lashes  each  on  our 
naked  backs  with  a  horse-whip.  Immediately  after  this,  we  were  put  in  the  dun- 
geon, where  we  lay  two  days,  and  were  then  removed  into  another  room. 

*  The  second  day  of  my  confinement,  nearly  night,  I  heard  a  terrible  clanking 
of  massy  chains  approaching  toward  my  apartment.  The  door  of  the  dungeon 
was  opened,  when  lo  I  horrid  to  relate !  a  deformed  Vulcan,  attended  with  his 
grisly  Cyclops,  carrying  with  them  a  huge  iron  chain  and  all  the  tools  for  their 
infernal  purpose. 

*I  was  ordered  into  another  apartment,  and  to  work  went  those  engines  of 
cruelty.  They,  in  the  first  place,  made  fast  a  flat  ring  around  my  leg,  about  six 
inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick.  This  was  connected  with  a  chain,  weighing  about 
thirty-six  pounds  and  ten  feet  in  length.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  was  fastened 
to  the  timber  composing  our  floor,  with  a  staple  driven  in  with  a  sledge,  which  made 
the  whole  jail  tremble.  After  I  was  fixed  in  this  manner,  they  left  me  to  my  own 
reflections,  inwardly  exulting  at  their  mighty  power,  in  making  a  poor  wretch 
secure  from  enjoying  the  cold  comfort  of  hoping  for  better  times. 

*  I  hiy  in  this  dismal  situation  about  a  fortnight,  if  I  remember  right.  My  leg, 
by  this  time,  was  worn  by  the  iron  around  it,  till  the  skin  was  quite  off.  In 
this  situation,  I  became  entirely  impatient.  My  sufferings  I  thought  insupportable. 
I  cursed  the  day  in  which  I  was  born.  I  cursed  my  friends,  and  all  the  human 
race,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish !  I  roared  with  anguish  1  I  raged  like  a 
Bedlamite ! 

*  The  obdurate  heart  of  my  Ckrbkbits  was  not  moved  by  my  situation ;  he  was 
terrifled,  and  durst  not  approach  me.  Yet  that  adamantine  barrier  which  forti- 
fied the  avenues  to  his  soul  from  the  approaches  of  compassion,  remained  en- 
tirely unimpaired,  and  prevented  the  least  motion  of  pity  from  disturbing  his 
repose. 
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*  TWre  «re  ceztun  atoAUonfl  of  sufferiug  which  wiU  mako  a  man  in.tit  —  \^i!l 
uke  awmy  eTeiy  exercise  of  ratioiul  conduct  —  vill  roduoo  him  to  a  8tAto  of  «hH(> 
iwratioo,  so  Uiat  he  will  rush  into  the  most  desperate  dAngt>r.  Thix  wm  my  itiixi* 
ataoa  at  this  taoM.  I  waa  determined  not  to  endure  the^o  trials  any  loiifft'r ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  to  end  them  *  by  taking  arms  against  mysolf,  and  ail 
IP  J  woes  at  once.* 

« I  raminated  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  doj^lgn.  Various  wf>r<^  tho 
plans  which  offered  to  my  view,  but  none  appeared  so  eHgihlo  to  answer  the  stalo 
of  any  mind,  as  the  terrible  element  of  fire.  Therefore,  I  dotenuinod  to  wi  tiro  to 
the  JAil,  and,  Sjji90H>like,  make  a  sacrifice  at  my  death,  which  should  atono  for 
the  craelties  I  had  suffered  in  my  life  ! 

*The  flooring  of  the  jail  was  laid  with  two  thicknesses  of  timber,  each  thtoknoM 
being  about  fourteen  inches,  and  over  these  timbers  a  floor  of  Inch  bonrtU.  Thn 
boards  which  composed  the  floor  I  cut  away,  In  such  a  maimer  as  to  bo  able  to 
take  up  a  piece  about  two  feet  long;  the  cracks  between  the  timbers  wore  about 
two  inches  wide,  into  which  I  dropped  coals  of  fire,  whlcli  foil  down  to  i\w 
ground,  twenty-eight  inches  below  the  floof,  among  shavings  and  other  ooni))UR^ 
tiUe  stuffl  The  air  drawing  hi  strongly  at  the  place  where  the  Are  wan.  It  soon 
began  to  rage  with  great  violence.  I  replaced  the  board  In  Its  former  slluutlou, 
placed  my  straw,  which  served  for  my  bed,  on  the  board,  and  lay  down,  wUli 
great  composure,  viewing  my  sufferings  as  fast  hastening  to  an  end. 

*'  The  floor  bemg  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  the  blaze  Into  the  room,  It  sought  a 
passage  elsewhere,  and  soon  burst  out,  through  the  underpinning,  and  blaxocl  up 
to  the  height  of  the  eaves  of  the  jail,  about  twenty  feet !  This  was  a  scene  nos' 
seasing  more  of  the  horrid  sublime  than  any  thing  I  over  mot  with  during  my  ilfn. 

*  At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  all  nature  was  lost  in  forgotfUtnoss,  to  Nt*(* 
columns  of  smoke  and  fire  rolling  up  with  a  m<^cHtio  power,  enveloping  uin 
around,  was  a  scene  which  surpasses  all  description !  I  viewed  the  operation  of 
the  flames  with  a  tranquil  horror!  I  now  felt  myself  exaltnd  above  the  opera- 
tions of  the  petty  tyranny  of  those  who  had  exercised  the  rod  of  severity  ovor 
me.  Your  reign,  said  I,  will  be  short,  and  I  shall  not  fall  altogether  unrtivongiMl. 
It  may  serve  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  drive  those  to  dusporatlon,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  £all  under  their  power. 

*I  soon  found  that  the  fire  had  loosened  the  staple,  which  confined  my  chain  to 
the  floor ;  therefore,  I  was  at  liberty  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  contemplating  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  devouring  clement. 

*By  this  time,  the  prisoners  in  the  room  over-head  were  awak(fned,  alarmed, 
and  began  to  cry  out  for  help.  The  jailor  was  aroused,  the  inhabitants  gathi^r^fd, 
and  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks,  were  in  motion.  They  immediat«;ly  came  UiUf  my 
room,  and  finding  me  loose,  conveyed  me  into  the  dungeon. 

'  Whilst  I  was  in  the  dungeon,  I  heard  the  bustle  among  the  people,  tn  prittlng 
out  the  fire.  From  the  expectations  of  some,  I  thought  the  danger  Uw.rttMfAf 
and  from  the  operation  of  others,  I  thought  it  diminiiihed.  My  mind  was  wav<?r- 
ing  between  hope  and  fear,  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  momirijr,  wb^n  I  fonwl 
the  now  decreased  until  it  became  entirely  silent.  I  now  cffwUuM  they  had 
whdasd  the  fire,  and  of  eoorse,  I  should  be  caOed  toan  aeeooot  as  dlsagn^able  a# 
whcB  I  atie^iled  to  break  jaiL* 

He  was  ^^pate  right  in  his  ooncliuion,  an  he  goen  tm  to  fh^neriho.^ 
m  a  style  as  '  thriUing*  as  that  of  zaj  writer  of  rotnaoee«i  in  orjr 

*  JtBocTsaae  o'docfc  ia  the  mondng,  I  beard  the  umal  tiimqft  at  *^fUrnr.^  t}^, 
m^a  door  «^  the  jafl.    I  oav  a  etowd  were  eoteru«g  aa/J  pawing  a^/^r./  tr^  «,  ^j. 

ferrjfjm  to  their  eooing  to  the  di:^eOb-drjor '  The  do^/r  of^r.^d,  Itt^, 
ifesijC  jiSar,  amd  aboot  twenty  moce  entered.  I  Jiaw,  hj  the  z^^^tzr,^^  e^ 
aaeL  this  I  Hmt  pstpan  lor  the  vent  pttmirA  evetii.  T'Ae  ^.tAff  M/it\r.^^4 
wiih'a  eaexed  poRoc.  wrach  he  presessed  to  my  *>rea4t,  aad  %wot^,  ":*ttit  t  ^/fT-'M 
a»  s^as.  he  wvmi  pot  me  te  iaslsaf  death.  He  kjA  an  idea  x:.xt  f  h^/S  '',^^/ftti^ 
a  i|ii  1 11  I  Hii  wvdd  ^aioihte  my  mmrn  Lfe  for  t2je  a^e  4^  ri:: ;  /./  :\7**  t  t'^^tn 
Q«  iiMii  I  WM  «iiier,  aad  oo«aisiac  rer»age  for  toe  i&i  .r.^  f  A4/i  »'»1t*'f*i 
'  Be  flris*4  xA  »iae  to  adwaaee  aad  seize  me^  T'^j  a^l  r  fcA'V'f  \'.  ^  a  u%  }^/4 
^me.    Ai  wmm  as'ihcy  had  made  me  au'is,  the  shenT  leoft  JMid  tA  my  htut4 
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and  twisted  it  round,  so  as  to  make  the  pain  rerj  sensible.  I  thought  he  would 
haTe  wrung  my  arm  off  my  shoulder.  I  was  led  out  of  jail  in  this  manner  into 
the  yard.    I  was  then  tied  fast  to  the  grates,  and  stripped  naked. 

*  The  reason  why  I  was  carried  into  the  yard  was,  that  this  mild  diatribntor  of 
justice  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  give  his  whip  full  scope  without  im- 
pedhnent.  He  hnproved  his  opportunity,  and,  with  a  whip  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  hunting-whip,  he  laid  about  me  with  all  his  veuf  eance  for  about  fire 
minutes.  I  was  then  re-conreyed  into  the  dungeon ;  when  f  was  loosed  from  the 
iron  I  had  about  my  leg,  and  in  lieu  of  that,  a  large  ring  was  pot  about  each  leg, 
with  an  iron  bar  running  from  one  to  the  other.  This  bar  was  bolted  to  the  floor. 
I  then  had  an  Iron  about  my  waist,  and  bolted  to  the  floor :  after  all,  I  was  hand- 
cuffed and  pinioned.     . 

*  Here  I  was  deprived  of  fire,  of  clothing,  and  exercise,  till  the  time  wac  nearly 
expired ;  and  eren  the  pitiful  allowance  of  straw  to  lie  on :  but  aU  this  was 
nothing,  compared  with  what  I  suffered  with  hunger. 

*  Those  who  know  the  cruel  effects  of  hunger  are  the  only  people  who  can  un- 
derstand me,  when  I  relate  these  facts.  But  few  people  hare  ever  felt  its  effects ; 
therefore,  should  I  relate  this  story  to  people  in  general,  not  many  would  know 
what  I  meant. 

'  I  had  not  been  in  this  situation  many  days,  before  I  began  to  experience  the 
severe  effects  of  the  cold.  As  I  could  not  stand,  walk,  nor  step,  the  only  recourse 
I  had  to  keep  my  feet  from  freezing,  was  rubbing  them  against  an  iron  spike,  a 
little  from  my  feet,  perhaps  three  inches,  which  had  either  nerer  been  driven  into 
the  fioor  entirely,  or  else  had  started  back  by  some  means,  the  space  of  about 
four  inches.  This  I  wore  very  smooth  with  a  perpetual  friction.  No  person  was 
allowed  barely  to  look  through  the  little  aperture  into  the  dungeon.  This  little 
hole  was  secured  by  a  door,  so  as  to  hide  every  object  from  our  sight. 

*  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  my  confinement  in  this  Pandemonium, 
the  pains  of  hunger  became  excruciating.  Gladly  would  I  have  eaten  my  own 
flesh.  I  even  had  a  hankering  desire  to  get  the  excrements  out  of  the  vault,  but 
that  was  out  of  my  power.  All  my  thoughts  were  occupied  upon  victuals.  I 
could  not  conceive  what  I  had  been  about  tnrough  life,  that  I  had  not  eaten  more 
when  I  had  the  opportunity. 

*  I  could  not  poesibly  conceive  of  the  idea  of  a  man  satisfied  with  eating.  That 
a  man  coidd  be  glutted  with  food  so  as  to  loathe  it,  was  a  fact  established  In  my 
mind,  by  my  own  personal  experience  —  yet,  at  this  time,  I  could  not  believe  it ; 
indeed,  I  thought  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  Had  I  been  possessed  of  an  empire  at 
this  time,  I  should  have  parted  with  it  in  a  moment,  for  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
present  neceauty.* 

mm  09  VASar  rtwrnr. 
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As  a  fidr  bark,  rich-laden  with  the  choice 
Of  every  clime,  suls  gentiy  up  the  bay 
Of  some  far  isle,  while  heaven*s  gales  round  it  play, 
And  all  the  people  from  the  shore  rejoice ; 
So  thou,  full-freighted  soul,  hast  come  to  me 
Wafted,  so  dream-4ike,  on  my  being*s  shore, 
And  every  thought  for  gladness  lifts  its  voiee 
And  gloats  upon  the  treasures  brought  by  thee. 
4       Italy's  passion-fire,  the  gayety 

Of  France,  and  English  maiden  sweetness  pour 
From  out  thine  eyes,  while  oft  the  purity. 
The  spiritual  longing  of  a  northern  sky, 
Far  over  all  do  seem  to  fioat  and  soar. 
Blessed,  who  snoh  bark  shall  haven  evermore ! 
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KT         SPIBITUAL  BZPXBIBKGE. 

*  Fawlus  iviriu :  wtxards  that  peep  vui  that  mattar.*—  Bou  Wczb. 

Yaihlt  is  tho  light  of  Reason  brought  to  bear  on  themes  like  this, 

Fraught  with  mysteries  of  ages,  teeming  with  despair  or  bliss  : 

Tolling  of  the  mystic  visits  of  departed  souls  to  earth : 

Well  we  know  of  guardian  angels  who  attend  us  from  our  birth : 

Bdngs  erer  horering  near  us,  shielding  us  from  much  of  harm, 

If  we  heed  their  admonitions,  when  our  Conscience  strikes  alarm : 

Never  thought  we  though,  till  Utely,  that  by  force  of  our  behest, 

Those  wc  erer  loved,  who  left  us,  forth  would  come  from  sacred  rest ; 

Paradise  forsaking  nightly,  to  roam  from  the  spirit-land. 

Though  unbidden,  fiends  incarnate  stalk  abroad  on  every  hand.  « 

Scofingly,  I  lately  witnessed  incantations  on  this  wise. 

Which  convinced  me  that  disputing  were  to  disbelieve  my  eyes : 

In  a  *  circle  *  at  a  table,  hands  enlinked,  they  summoned  Dead, 

Who,  by  rapping,  though  quite  faintly,  filled  the  credulous  with  dread  : 

Perchance  tilting  up  the  table,  thus  exciting  giddy  mirth. 

Or  intoning  threatening  language  through  the  *  Medium*  who  held  forth ; 

Then  mahogany  came  sliding  toward  my  shins,  a^  if  intent 

By  such  agile  extreme  measures  to  impart  the  massage  sent: 

Sent  to  me,  a  scoffing  skeptic,  who  would  not  investigate' 

Bevelations  iar  beyond  the  ken  of  my  poor  shallow  pate. 

Now  a  midden  gently  murmured  wishes  hali-supprest  with  shame : 
She  would  know  if  her  dear  mother  from  the  shades  saw  aught  to  bbime 
In  a  contemphited  union  with  her  pure  soul^s  counterpart : 
Scarcely  was  the  warm  thought  uttered  from  a  palpitating  heart. 
When  vibrations  of  the  table  woke  sensations  of  deep  pain, 
For  the  cabalistic  answer  meant :  *  Think  not  of  him  again ! ' 
Back  the  maiden  started  quickly,  while  the  rose  forsook  her  cheek : 
Life  no  longer  seemed  to  woo  her :  dark  the  world  grew,  chill  and  bleak. 
Were  it  not  her  dark  eye  glistened  with  the  gathering  dew-drop*8  sheen, 
I  had  feared  she  would  have  fainted — as  a  climax  to  the  scene. 

One  less  timorous  bluntly  questioned  if  the  telegraph  worked  well, 

When  a  message  quick  came  to  him,  seething  with  the  fumes  of  Hell. 

Mal'edictions  fierce  and  ghostly  checked  his  speech  and  bade  him  cease, 

While  the  rooking  of  the  table  made  the  fears  of  ill  increase : 

Withering  words  the  lost  soul  muttered,  through  the  medium  of  the  seer  : 

Had  Di  ABOLUS  come  in  person  to  rebuke  the  cavilling  sneer  ? 

Silence  brooded  for  some  moments,  when  the  tranced  one  moved  her  arm. 

With  such  rapid  oscillations,  as  created  much  alarm ; 

For  her  blows  fell  thick  and  heavy  on  a  disbeliever's  hand. 

Quite  convincing  all  who  saw  her  that  she  'd  lost  all  self-command. 

Ha !  she  pounded  him  to  JeDy,  and  compelled  him  to  confess 
That  a  convert  she  had  made  him,  by  such  striking  earnestness ; 
Laughter,  loud  and  unremitting,  swelled  in  chorus  at  that  scene, 
Doubters,  Joined  by  firm  believers,  shouting  at  the  spirit's  spleen : 
Then  in  eloquence  supernal  flowed  forth  much  mysterious  lore, 
Calming  turbulence,  and  making  all  as  seemly  as  before  : 
Cold  as  ice  my  hands  became,  deprived  of  all  their  nervous  force, 
Inteiiiiiked  with  those  of  damsels,  electric  fluid  fled  —  of  course  I 

*  Munc  let  us  have,  't  will  lead  us  back  to  soberness  again ; 
Soothing  melodies  please  warble — let  us  have  some  sweet  refrain : ' 

TOL.  LI.  10 
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Skilful  hftnds  then  quickly  glided  o*er  the  keyt,  wbfle  voicM  roee, 
OenUy  stilling  all  the  tempest  of  such  mirth  ss  OTerflows, 
When  the  wanton  spirits  loosened,  driTe  away  all  peaoefbl  thought. 
While  the  mournful  air  was  breathing,  these  are  lines  my  fiuicj  wrought: 

DuAM,  oh  I  dream  not,  blinded  mortal. 
That  thy*sense  can  pass  the  portal 
Of  the  shadowy  realm  of  silence : 

Dark  to  thee,  and  wrapped  in  gloom: 
Still,  ohl  still  thy  hearths  loud  beatuig, 
Patient  wait,  for  time  is  fleeting : 
^>ee^ng  years  will  soon  discover 

All  that  is  beyond  the  tomb. 

Widowed  heart!  ohf  cease  repining, 
Gold  is  tried  but  by  refining : 
Purified  may'st  thou  be  ever 

By  intenud  fire  that  flows : 
Radiant  souls  are  swifUy  flying 
To  that  land,  where  sorrow,  sighing, 
Fearful  eyes,  can  nerer  enter, 

Where  the  fount  of  grace  o*etflowB. 

If  other  I  wouldst  thou  wean  from  hesTen 
Him  who  from  thy  soul  was  riren  t 
Would  that  not  be  highest  foDT  f 

Tes  I  't  were  ma&ess  to  deeirs. 
Dream  ye  not,  disconsolate  lorer, 
What  is  hidden  to  discoTer; 
Think  ye  not*to  fiderce  the  mystery : 

Mortal  sense,  why  thus  aspire ! 

Influenced  by  that  conjuration,  all  sank  back  aeain  in  thought : 

When  at  once,  the  music  changing,  seemed  to  be  with  ma&ess  fraught: 

And  my  fkncies,  fondly  cherished,  were  made  manifestly  fUse, 

For  I  seized  a  huge  grimalkin,  whiried  her  in  the  *  If  adman's  Waltz,* 

And  thus  showed  my  own  sensation,  when  possessed  by  sportiye  sprite. 

Until  Fuss  and  I  were  weary — weary  with  the  si^ifs  flight. 

Curious  were  the  eyes  that  watched  me,  when,  subsiding  in  a  chair, 

I  outspread  my  flngers  ?ridely,  and  inToked  a  8|Mrit  there : 

Startled  by  the  table  tipping  oTer  to  me  ere  I  spoke, 

I  essayed  in  rain  to  question,  nor  awhile  the  silence  broke : 

T  was  my  UncU^  they  informed  me,  who  was  dead  of  years  a  score ; 

Demonstration  I  shodd  have  then,  of  deep  secrets  long  in  store  : 

'  Write — yowr — nmtu  ! '   An  inspiration  seized  the  nenrous  *  Medium's  hand, 
Which  like  lightning  grasped  a  pencil,  at  mv  UnM$  stem  command : 
Dashing  o'er  the  paper  deftly,  tracing  out  that  name !  —  that  name  I 
Horror  then  sat  on  my  featiues,  and  I  scarcely  could  exchum  : 

*  JoHK  1  my  Uncle  t  ah  1  how  strongly  does  the  hidden  come  to  light : 
Prove  to  me  your  place  of  dying,  and  the  -date :  so,  here,  this  night, 
I  may  freely  make  confession,  though,  like  Thoxab,  doubting  stlU.* 

Sadly  then  a  steady  tapping  told  the  years  and  place,  until 
All  gazed  at  my  gestures  frantic,  which  seemed  to  corroborate 
Tales  that  I  mysMf  had  whispered,  when  with  mirth  I  was  elate ; 
RekiUve  with  such  prenomen  never  had  I  had  tUl  then : 
'  Who  *s  to  blame  f  *    But  undo  Jomnrr  broke  the  silence  ne*er  again. 
Wretch!  to  speak  io  in  my  folly.    Belatives  do  lie,  they  said, 
None  the  less  when  they  are  numbered  with  the  false,  the  lying  dead. 
Compliments  were  laviuied  out  then,  In  that  manner,  on  my  kin : 
Sacrilegious  bints  were  thrown  out,  of  unpardonable  sin. 
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GnTitj  and  gravitation  then  agsnmed  to  rule  the  board ; 

And  they  all  with  agitation  o*er  mjBterioos  symbolfl  pored : 

FriToloofl,  Tain,  and  petty  qneationa  were  denounced  in  words  of  fire, 

As  the  scrawled  and  Bpectral  writing  testified  of  kindled  ire. 

Then  they  called  up  each  profession ;  wily  lawyer,  canting  knare, 

Man  of  balm  and  consolation,  learned  physidan,  breath  to  save ; 

But  what  caused  great  consternation,  and  made  some  cry  out  aloud, 

Was  the  adrent  of  one  doctor,  name  suggestive  of  a  shroud : 

One  whose  conscience  could  not  slumber  for  his  daughter  done  on  earth. 

Where  for  lucre  heM  still  practise,  though  *t  would  desolate  the  hearth  : 

Scrupulously  such  I  always  shun,  for  life  Lb  short  enough ; 

But  that  doctor — lurking  demon!  — would  not  heed  my  cold  rebniT; 

But  he  TOwed  that  he  would  practise  on  my  carcass,  for  mv  pride : 

Tet  redeemed  not  such  a  bold  threat,  else  before  this  I  had  died. 

*  Wait  a  moment ! '  then  I  told  them,  *  and  I H  raise  a  spirit  pure.* 
Forthwitii  hieing  from  their  presence,  though  my  meaning  was  obscure. 
Hard  by,  in  a  chamber  sleeping,  (for  it  now  was  late  at  night,) 
Smma,  beauteous  child,  unconscious  lav,  appareDed  all  in  white ; 
Little  sprite  of  five  bright  summers,  who  awoke  with  smile-lit  face : 
Oracefdly  she  stood  uprightly,  giving  me  a  love-embrace. 

When  I  took  her  from  the  cradle,  to  the  crowd  the  table  round : 

*  See  this  spirit  I '  then  I  told  them,  while  my  glee  did  loud  resound. 

When  I  sought  agidn  the  '  circle,'  after  taking  back  the  child, 
lliey  had  summoned  up  a  chieftain  of  the  Red  Men  of  the  wild : 

*  MotTHTAix-EAaLK  bids  thee,  Pali-Facs,  hence  to  flee,  and  come  no  more ; 
Thou  *st  despoiled  him,  thou  'st  allured  him  from  the  God  he  did  adore : 
The  Gkbat  Spiut  tells  His  children  to  avenge  their  nation  *s  wrongs  : 
Fire-water  to  cast  from  them — pest !  —  that  misery  prolongs.' 

Thus  the  chieftain's  proclamation,  more  at  length,  was  emptied  forth 
From  the  mouth  of  eye-closed  *  Medium,'  (though  'tis  hard  to  tell  its  worth,) 
Tin  one  yawnlngly  made  mention,  that  the  hour  had  grown  so  late, 
That 't  wc^  well  to  cease  all  talking,  and  begin  to  meditate. 
Then,  disbanding,  thence  all  sallied ;  some  to  have  a  dreamless  rest, 
Others  shuddering,  lest  hobgoblins  and  grim  spectres  should  infest 
Each  bed-chamber,  every  comer  where  a  pile  of  clothes  is  hung. 
Every  nook,  each  bush  or  clothes-horse  over  which  a  sheet  is  flimg. 

That  is  how  I  was  converted ;  (was  it,  think  you,  in  a  kornf) 
Thus  the  sublime  truths  came  to  me,  doctrines  that  I  'd  viewed  with  scorn. 
If  you  've  read  in  recent  Journals  of  bold  tricks,  most  queer  and  droll,* 
Which  embodied  spirits  practised  on  two  strangers,  who  did  stroll 
Where  a  social  evening  party  sought  the  science  to*  explore, 
Yon  11  remember  both  the  strangers  made  their  exit  by  the  door, 
After  having  eased  each  member  of  the  *  circle'  of  his  cash. 
Watch,  or  jewels,  all  surrendered  as  a  jest — ^^ust  for  a  doth  ! 
*  Ha !  Maoairk  and  Btbop,  how  foolish  uey  will  look  when  wits  return. 
Shaking  off  their  deep  mesmeric,  how  their  reddening  cheeks  will  bum  t ' 
Oomfiimee  those  spirits  naughty  had  cajoled,  despite  police. 
Who  woonjuggtd  Uie  playful  strangers,  as  a  warning  not  to  fleece. 

•  Amoso  Ute  PollM  Rtporti  appearcd  the  foUowlng :  *  The  notorious  *  Oonfldonoe  M«n.* 
Qnvt  dlMhargod  firom  th«  Fenltontlary,  for  tome  manUfeBtation  of  early  ple^.)  with  a  chum  of 
ibe  MUM  Ok,  went  the  other  evening  among  some  splritoalista.  '  Oonfldenoe,*  who  was  introduced 
aa  A  gentleman  firom  Kentnoky,  soon  became  ifi/lueiMed  bj  the  spirit  of  Bobbt  MAOAxaa,  end 
Ms  eompanlon  with  that  of  Jaqvm  BTaoF,  both  seeming  for  the  nonce  to  have  lost  all  personal 
identity.  A  curious  lady  present,  felt  anxious  to  know  how  MAOAiaa  was  wont  to  exercise  bis 
tatanti,  when  lo  I  the  spirit  of  the  thief  manlfteted  Itself,  to  the  Infinite  amosement  of  all 
pRMDt.  MAOAiak  went  round  the  eirde,  ooUectlnff  jewels,  watches,  and  money.  These  he 
handed  to  Smop,  who  stmnbled  about  in  an  anconsoious  (f)  state,  until  he  found  the  outside  of 
thn  door,  where  he  soon  was  r^oined  by  his  comrade.  The  company  waited  a  fsw  moments ; 
eon beomirtng iospatlent, peeped  out--both had  left  After  aonM  trouble,  the  oflleers  arrested 
thaas  both ;  and  yesterday  they  were  committed  to  aaswer.* 
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Bat  OUT  *  circle '  eye  more  sharply  when  a  stranger  we  inyite : 
Place  his  hands  upon  the  table,  close  our  pockets  all  up  tight. 
Be  advised,  though,  verdant  reader,  when  you  would  our  *  circle*  join. 
That  no  token  wm  admit  you  without  taUsmanic  coin  : 
Would  you  deeper  search  the  Occult,  pierce  the  Future*s  secret  store  f 
(If  you  would,  and  you  really  think  you  have  a  turn  for  profound  psycho- 
logical InTestigations,  commence  as  soon  as  you  please,  (tickets  one 
dollar)  and  after  you  have  repeated  the  dose  ten  or  a  dozen  times)  — 
Truth  will  burst  with  dazzling  brightness  on  your  mind  — perhapt  before ! 
(JITtfw.  Yort;^  J>eomiUnr,  188T.  W.  H.  Baownu 
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CHAPTER    THXBTEEMTH 

RrrNNiKO,  with  a  fresh  westerly  breeze,  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  by  the  '  hill  of  victory,*  gladly  we  hailed  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  wind  continuing  enpo^, 
as  the  Spaniards  say,  many  days  had  not  elapsed  before,  with 
Ischia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Procida  on  the  other,  we  were  stand- 
ing in,  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  for  the  anchorage  off  the  ^  Ian- 
tema '  at  lAiples. 

Here  we  found  three  of  our  national  vessels ;  the  line-of-battle- 
ship  '  Indiana,'  carrying  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Fra- 
sier,  the  frigate  *  Sabine,'  and  the  sloop^f-war  *  Huron,'  whose 
officers,  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Grarboard,  crowded  aboard  of 
us,  while  we  were  engaged  in  '  mooring  ship.' 

As  soon  as  the  order  was  given  to  ^  pipe  down,'  we  mids  showed 
our  guests  the  way  to  the  steerage,  were  an  animated  conversa- 
tion ensued,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ^  Shenandoah '  had 
been  ^  handled '  in  coming  up  the  harbor ;  and  after  a  long  discus- 
sion of  this  delicate  subject,  it  still  renuuned  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
the  large  majority  of  us,  *  whether  or  not  the  topsails  would  have 
been  more  easily  *  clewed  up '  if  the  sheets  had  been  started  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  earlier '  —  Daw,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the 
nrst  lieutenant,  earnestly  supporting  the  negative  of  this  proposi- 
tion, and  Duet,  the  mathematician,  as  stoutly  maintaimng  the 
affirmative  of  it. 

^  What  sort  of  an  officer  is  your  first  lieutenant  ? '  inquired 
Weasel  of  Midshipman  Brown,  of  the  '  Huron.' 

'  A  most  miseraole  one  indeed,'  responded  Brown,  *  Why^  he 
hcts  no  voice  <U  aU  I'* 

Now  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  replv, 
at  the  time,  but  I  fully  understood  it  some  years  later,  when,  m 
common  with  a  large  number  of  my  brother  officers,  I  stood  upon 
the  ^  long  wharf '  at  Pensacola,  to  witness  the  getting  under  way 
of  the  United  States  schooner  ' Petrel '  of  forty-two  tons,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  P.  F.  Windy.    *A11  hands  up  anchor  !» 
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timndered  the  acting  boatswain,  Mr.  Harvej,  'and  instanter  all 
was  commotion  aboard  the  schooner ;  the  men  and  boys,  fourteen 
in  number,  rushing  with  hurricane  speed  to  the  ^  deck-tackle ; '  the 
master,  Mr.  Baker,  taking  two  strides  from  the  cabin-hatch  to  the 
forecastle;  passed  midshipman  Duncan  stationing  himself  amid- 
ships ;  and  the  commanding-officer  standing  as  far  aft  as  ho  could 
posdblj  get,  as  erect  as  an  oak,  and  as  stiff  as  a  pump-bolt. 

Presently,  clapping  with  both  hands  an  enormous  speaking- 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  which,  projecting  &r  beyond  I>uncan, 
almost  touched  the  ear  of  the  master.  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Windy  yelled  out : 

*  Are  you  all  ready  forward,  Sir  ? ' 
*AU  ready.  Sir !» 

*  Walk  away  the  deck-tackle  I ' 

The  chain  being  soon  reported  '  in  to  a  short  stay,*  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Windy  again  bellowed  out : 

*  Belay  the  deck-taclde  I    Lay  aft  and  hoist  the  mainsail !  * 
And  when  the  anchor  was  aweigh,  he  ordered  the  jib  and  fore- 
sail to  be  set,  in  a  yoice  whose  trumpet  tones  caused  so  violent  a 
concussion  of  the  air,  that  I  was  almost  lifted  off  my  feet  by  it. 

*  Splendid  officer,  that  Windy  I »  cried  Captain  Grundy  of  *  the 
WasMngton  Mutual  Adulation  Society.' 

^  Best  I  ever  saw  I '  exclaimed  three  of  his  satellites  in  a  breath. 

*  Great  disciplinarian  1 '  said  sailing-master  Hardy. 

*  Finest  voice  in  the  Navy  ! '  stammered  Conunodore  Doolittle. 

*  Not  a  doubt  of  it ! '  eiaculated  Doctor  Seaman. 

*•  Almost  equal  to  a  Mahon  jackass's,  said  little  Charley  Sinner. 

*  Almost  equal  ?    Far  superior  to  it ! '  rejoined  the  others  in- 


And  then  they  all —  Sinner  excepted — joined  in  a  laudation  of 
Windy,  which  it  was  truly  delightful  to  listen  to. 

For  myself,  I  made  no  remark  whatever,  but  I  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  me,  help  reverting  to  the  time  when  my  mess-mates  of 
the  *  Shenandoah '  cried  with  one  voice :  *  Long  live  John  Jenkins, 
knight  of  the  double  rations ;  and  may  he  ever  be  blessed  with  the 
tvso  great  requisites  of  a  naval  officer  —  a  shrill  voice  and  a  capa- 
cious stomach  /' 

We  had  been  about  a  week  at  Naples,  when  Commodore  Bar- 
riga  Pompous  arrived  there  in  the  frigate  *  United  States,' with 
orders  to  relieve  Commodore  Frasier,  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired. 

^  As  Pompous  was  the  junior  of  the  two,  the  instant  he  hove  in 
sight  of  Frasier's  flag,  he  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which 
was  promptly  returned,  and  with  interest,  too ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  ^Indiana'  ceased  firing, than  the  'Sabine,'  commanded  by 
Captain  Beale,  senior  captain  of  the  squadron,  commenced  'blazing 
awa^starboard  and  port. 

*  Why,  how  is  that,  Mr.  Gbrboard  ? '  cried  our  captain ;  *  the 
Commodore  must  have  issued  a  general  order  to  salute,  which, 
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through  some  mistake,  has  not  reached  us.    Fire  away,  as  soon  as 
70u»reread7,  SirP 

As  Mr.  Garboard  coonted  thirteen,  the  little  'Hnron'  ^took  it 
up,'  as  we  say  in  the  Navr ;  and  so  old  Pompous  reoeived  the 
vcrj  liberal  allowance  of  firty-two  guns  for  hb  paltry  thirteen. 

Soon,  however,  Commodore  Frasier  sent  his  flag-lieutenant 
aboard  of  us  to  know  *'  why  we  had  fired  ; '  and  Captain  Blazes's 
explanation  bemg  satisfactory,  nothing  more  was  said  to  him  on 
the  subject ;  but  Captain  Beale  returning  for  answer  to  a  similar 
question,  t^t  his  salute  was  intended  as  a/su  dejoie^  to  celebrate 
the  advent  of  a  gentleman  to  command  the  squaojon,  there  was  a 
grand  *'  row  in  the  camp,'  to  be  sure. 

^  The  salute  was  a  pnvate  one,  and  I  paid  for  every  ounce  of  the 
powder  expended  out  of  my  own  pocket,'  quoth  Beale. 

*'  Tou  have  no  right  to  fire  a  private  salute  firom  a  public  Teasel,' 
dogmatically  responded  his  superior.  And  so,  without  further 
parleying,  the  delinquent  captam  was  arrested,  and  the  first  luff 
of  the  ^  Indiana '  placed  m  command  of  his  vesseL 

As  Beale  was  a  gsllant  fellow,  though,  and  a  general  fayorite  in 
the  squadron,  notwithstanding  his  being  somewhat  erratic  in  his 
notions,  and  inclined  to  take  his  toddy  rather  stronger  than  was 
good  for  him,  all  his  brother  capt^s  warmly  interested  them- 
selves in  his  behalf ;  and  the  Commodore,  who  was  as  amiable  and 
courteous  a  gentlemen  as  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  smell  gun- 
powder, was  easily  persuaded  to  restore  him  to  duty. 

Thereupon,  a  general  jollification,  upon  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
manders of  the  squadron,  came  off  at  night  in  the  cabin  of  the 
*  Shenandoah,'  wmch  lasted  until  near  cock-crow,  Captain  Beale 
being  the  last  one  to  leave  the  vessel. 

As  he  staggered  toward  the  starboard  gangway,  where  stood 
four  messenger-boys,  each  with  a  ^lantern  mmly  burning,'  he 
threw  his  arms  about  BUses's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  ^  What's 
the  matter  now,  Beale  ? '  inquired  ^  the  old  man.' 

^  You  real  (hiccup^  ly  overcome,  come  (hiccup)  over  me  with 
your  ki-kind  (hiccup)  ness,  BlasBe-aze-us ;  you  do  in-deed  1 ' 

'  My  kindness  I    Why,  what  do  you  mean,  man  ? ' 

^  But  you  do  (hiccup)  me  too,  too  much  honor — in-deed  you 
(hiccup)  do,'  continued  Beale,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  steadying 
himself  against  the  mainmast.  ^  All  I  ask  is  four  h-Iights,  and ^ 

^  Four  Ughts  is  all  you  have,'  interrupted  our  skipper. 

^  Four  !  Do  you  think  I  'm  bli-wind,  then  ? '  exclaimed  Beale, 
pointing  toward  each  one  of  the  messenger-boys  in  turn  as  he 
spoke.  ^  Is  n't  there  two  (hiccup)  boys  with  li-lights;  and  there 
two,  and  tihere  two,  and  there  two — and  doesn't  four  ti-tunes 
(hiccup)  two  make  (hiccup)  eight,  I  'd  li-like  to  know  ? ' 

Unaer  this  pleasing  delusion,  the  worthy  cwnandante  Uoroeo  of 
the  ^  Sabine '  betook  himself  to  his  ship ;  and  his  steward  reports 
that  the  last  words  he  uttered  that  night,  as  he  turned  into  his 
cot,  were :  *'  All  I  ask  is  four  li-lights,  and  (hiccup)  ne'er  a  one 
mo-wore,  friend  Blaze-aze-us  I' 
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One  bright  afternoon  in  the  month  of  May,  I  went  ashore  at 
N^Ies  to  witness  the  lique&otion  of  the  blood  of  the  great  San 
Grennaro,  of  blessed  memory. 

As  I  entered  the  Daomo,  a  Neapolitan  officer  made  his  way  to 
me  through  the  dense  masses  of  human  beings  that  thronged  every 
ooroer  ofthe  church,  and  politely  led  me  to  a  seat  just  outside  of 
the  balostrade  surrounding  the  sanctuary,  whence  I,  of  course,  had 
a  fiDQ  view  of  what  my  guide-book  informed  me  was  a  ^  most  im- 
posing epeotacle ; '  yet,  sooth  to  say,  on  this  occasion  it  partook, 
to  my  mind,  very  largely  of  the  character  of  buffoonery ;  and 
SKQce  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  magic 
of  the  *'  wise  men  of  the  £ast,'  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  have  occa- 
sion to  make  mention  in  the  progress  of  this  valuable  work,  I  have 
been  reluctantly  forced  to  pronounce  the  ytYloXq  function^  one  of 
the  very  ahalhweat  pieces  of  trickervthat  ever  ^w^^fer  resorted  to. 

By  the  altar  stood  an  austere-looking  priest,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  glass  jar  or  bottle,  (containing,  it  loaa  said^  the  coagulated 
blood  of  San  Gennaro,)  which  he  was  violently  rubbing  with  his 
right ;  while,  kneeling  in  a  circle  around  him,  were  the  descend- 
ants of  tiie  saint,  vocuerously  calling  upon  the  shade  of  their  pious 
aaeestor  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and,  for  the  honor  of  the 
fiimily,  to  assist  the  priest  in  his  manipulations. 

After  an  hour's  hard  labor,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  hol^ 
&iher  relaxed,  and,  finally,  the  blood  still  remaining  congealed,  his 
right  arm  fell,  powerless,  to  his  side.  ^ 

Then  arose,  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  cathedral,  bitter  com- 
plaints against  the  saint ;  and  the  Gennaro  family,  waxing  exceed- 
ingly wrathy,  abused  him  in  good  round  terms,  declaring  that 
however  excellent  he  might  have  been  in  the  flesh,  it  was  quite 
evident  he  was  but  little  better  than  he  should  be  in  the  spirit, 
and  that  they,  for  their  parts,  were  heartily  ashamed  of  him. 

'A  nice  specimen  of  a  saint  you  are,  I  do  rCt  think  ! '  screamed 
one. 

^To  be  all  this  time  performing  a  small  job  like  that  I '  cried 
another. 

^  Saint  Paul  or  Siunt  Peter  could  have  done  it  in  one-third  of 
the  time  ! '  shrieked  a  third.  And  now,  being  fairlv  under  way, 
they  continued  to  pour  forth  the  vials  of  their  wrath  in  a  torrent 
of  vituperation,  sucn  as  no  saint  in  Christendom  could  long  have 
withst(K>d  the  shock  of;  so  poo^  San  Gennaro  was  forced,  like 
Martin  Scott's  coon,  to  ^  come  down  ; '  and  accordingly  he  put  it 
into  the  head  ofthe  manipulator,  to  provide  himself  with  a  spirit- 
lamp  of  goodly  dimeti^ons,  hy  the  aid  of  ushich  the  blood  toas  most ' 
marvellously  Uquefied;  and  all  the  }>eople  prostrated  themselves, 
in  exceeding  great  wonder  at  the  miracle ;  and  the  Gennaro  fam- 
ily wept  aloud ;  and  I — alas !  sinner  that  I  am !  —  I  marched  out 
ofthe  church  in  double  quick  time,  whistling  to  myself —  Yankee 
Doodle! 

I  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  beautiful  flower-^r],  leading  by  the 
hand  a  bright-eyed,  thoughtful-looking  boy,  of  about  four  years  of 
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age,  tapped  me  lightly  on  the  shoalder,  and,  in  broken  English, 
reauested  me  to  parchase  one  of  her  bouquets. 

i  was  not  in  a  particukrly  good  humor  at  the  time,  for  I  was 
thinking  of  the  tom-foolery,  of  which  I  had  just  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness ;  and  turning  to  the  girl,  I  harshly  bade  her  take  herself  oC 
In  an  instant,  however,  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  rudeness,  and 
running  after  her,  (for  she  had  got  a  little  distance  from  me  by 
this,)  I  dropped  a  nve-franc  piece  in  her  basket,  and  took  from  it  a 
bouquet  in  exchange ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  observed  a  large  tear 
trickling  down  her  olive  cheek  —  a  tear  of  humiliation  and  shame ! 
All  the  rest  of  the  ailemoon,  the  sad  countenance  of  the  girl 
haunted  me,  and  a  thousand  times  I  vowed  in  my  inmost  soul, 
never  again  to  add  to  the  weary  burden  of  the  poor,  the  bitUr 
^^jffht  of  an  unkind  word, 

^  The  next  morning  it  so  fell  out  that  I  accompanied  Gray  on  a 
visit  to  the  extensive  hospital,  in  the  ^  largo  delle  piffne^^  cidled  the 
casa  degP  incurabile. 

As  we  entered  the  ward  appropriated  to  surgical  cases,  we  be- 
came aware,  from  the  bustle  per\^ading  a  crowd  of  medical  stu- 
dents who  were  gathered  together  in  one  comer  of  it,  that  an 
operation  had  just  been,  or  was  shortly  about  to  be,  performed  ; 
and  in  answer  to  our  queries,  a  nurse  informed  us  that  his  Excel- 
lency, the  ^reat  doctor  Raphael  Bombelli^  had  the  moment  before 
added  to  his  exalted  reputation  by  amputating  the  leg  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  run  over  by  a  citadine. 

Drawing  near  to  the  sufferer,  and  looking  into  his  agonized  face, 
I  recognized,  to  my  ^rief  and  horror,  the  pensive  features  of  the 
little  fellow  whom  I  had  met,  on  the  previous  evening,  near  the 
^  Duomo.'  His  sister  was  on  her  knees  by  his  bed-side,  holding 
one  of  his  tiny  hands  in  hers,  her  fine  eyes  upturned  toward  hea- 
ven, as  if  seeking  there  for  that  consolation  which  was  denied  to 
her  upon  the  earth,  and  her  lips  parted  in  prayer. 

Kneeling  by  her  side,  I  placed  my  hand  gently  on  the  boy^s 
head,  and,  with  my  handkerchief,  commenced  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  cold,  damp  brow,  when  —  God  help  me  I  —  the  good 
angel  who  sustained  his  feeble  spirit,  looked  through  his  eyes  and 
smiled. 

And  all  that  day,  and  for  many  days  thereafter.  Gray  and  I 
watched  by  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  boy;  and  I  marked  that  the 
smile  never  once  left  his  face.  At  times  it  was  feebler  than  at 
others,  but  still  it  was  there :  and  I  learned  a  lesson  from  it  that 
no  sermon  could  inculcate.  And  ofttimes,  amid  the  &lse  glare 
and  hollow  mirth  of  the  revel,  and  in  the  solitude  of  my  own 
chamber,  I  see  that  sainted  smile ;  and  when  wearied  with  the 
cares  of  earth,  as  I  sometimes  am,  I  yield  to  the  snares  of  the 
Tempter,  and  repine  at  my  lot,  the  shade  of  that  patient  boy — now 
my  ministering  spirit — appears  at  my  side,  and  I  bow  my  head  in 
contrition,  and  pray  —  pray  that  my  last  end  may  be  like  his ! 

At  length  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  ohUd  was  sinking 
fast ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  and  sanctifying  sight  to  behold  him. 
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as  bis  hoar  approached,  with  his  arms  tightly  clasped  around  his 
sister's  neck,  endeavoring  to  assuage  her  grief,  and  to  hear  him, 
with  understanding  far  beyond  his  yeara  —  for  his  soul  had 
strengthened  with  his  body's  decay — portraying  the  endless  joys 
of  the  world  to  come. 

And  thus  discoursing  of  our  Fatbsb  in  heaven,  and  of  the 
Blessed  Savioub,  and  of  the  Holy  Mother,  the  child  died. 

This  was  in  the  early  morning,  and  after  informing  the  superin- 
teodent  of  the  hospital  that  we  would  be  back  on  the  morrow  to 
attend  the  funeral,  the  expenses  of  which  we  wished  to  be  per- 
mitted to  defray,  Gray  and  myself  left  the  bouquetiere  alone  with 
her  dead,  and  returned  to  the  ^  Shenandoah.' 

Toward  evening  we  again  went  ashore,  and  strolling,  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  along  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Lotrecco, 
we  came,  by  chance,  upon  the  campo  santo  vecchio^  just  as  the  sun 
was  throwing  his  last  rays  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Daily,  at 
this  hour,  and  in  this  place,  the  deceased  paupers  of  Naples  are 
iudiscriminately  hurled  together,  into  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pits,  charitabli/  provided  for  their  reception,  by  that 
pious  king,  Ferdinand  the  First. 

As  my  comrade  and  I  stood  at  a  little  distance,  to  observe  this 
loathsome  spectacle,  I  counted  the  number  of  the  dead,  and  found 
them  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  seventeen  in  all ;  all  des- 
tined to  a  common  grave ! 

And  now,  the  bodies  being  deapoiled  of  their  covering^  and  thrown 
mto  the  pit,  the  buriers  were  about  closing  it,  when,  with  a  wild, 
soul-piercing  shriek,  a  girl,  with  disordered  garments  and  dishevel- 
ed hair,  came  running  into  the  consecrated  ground,  and,  but  for 
the  bystanders,  would  have  precipitated  herself  into  the  haUowed 
abyss. 

This  girl  was  the  bouquetiere  I 

With  unsteady  step,  and  reeling  brain,  I  approached  the  pit,  and 
beheld —  O  shame !  O  horror  !  amid  a  mass  of  Corruption  —  tha 
earthly  tenement  of  an  angel  I 

Ye  who  ignorantly  prate  of  the  many  charities  of  Catholic 
dimes,  and  would  fain  place  a  confessional  in  every  comer  of  this 
&ir  land,  think  sometimes  of  the  campo  santo  vecchio  —  and  oh ! 
ask  yourselves  if  such  a  burial  as  I  have  described,  be  not  fitter 
*for  the  beasts  that  perish'  than  for  man,  'whose  soul  goeth 
upward  from  the  earth  I ' 

When  I  inquired,  afterward,  at  the  hospital,  the  cause  of  the 
child's  so  hasty  and  indecent  interment,  I  received  for  reply  that 
he  had  been  buried  '  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.' 

As  to  the  flower-girl.  Gray  and  I  took  care  that  she  was  suit- 
ably provided  for ;  and  should  the  reader  of  these  memoirs  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  her  fate,  to  desire  to  know  more  of  her,  he 
or  she  may,  perchance,  gsun  the  requisite  information  from  a 
future  volume. 

Daring  our  stay  at  Naples,  the  Duke  d'Avalos  gave  a  grand 
fete  champetre^  to  which  all  the  ^  Shenandoahs '  were  invite^  and 
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%  glorious  time  we  mids  had  of  it  danoing  on  the  green  with  the 
pretty  Neapolitan  maidena  The  fete  commenced  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  was  con- 
ducted on  a  Bcide  of  ma^ficence  far  exceeding  any  thing  I  had 
ever  before  dreamt  o^  giving  great  satisfiMtion  to  the  company  * 
generally,  and  to  Mr.  Hoyle  in  jparticular,  who,  having  partaken 
largely  of  the  ^  rosy,'  was  in  a  Dick  Swiveller  state  of  mind,  and 
fully  impressed  with  the  dire  necesmty  of  letting  the  Duke  of  Ava- 
los  and  ms  guests  know  ^  what  manner  of  man '  they  had  among 
them. 

With  this  intent,  he  *  double  shuffled  *  up  to  the  Marquise  de 
Perot,  a  very  charming  littiie  French  woman,  and  came  the  ^back 
step '  on  her  husband's  toes  ;  next  approaching  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador with  the  ^  heayy-sea-way-tread,'  he  seized  that  grave 
fonctionary  by  the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  throwing  him 
into  the  air,  as  if  he  were  a  ball,  he  dexterously  caught  him  on 
his  descent,  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  landed  him  in  safety,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  the  company,  in  the  precise  spot  whence 
he  had  taken  him ;  and,  finally,  he  wound  up  his  wondrous  per- 
formance by  reeling  gracefully  up  to  the  youthful  Countess  of 
Livomo,  with  the  ^  rolung  motion,'  and  ^  backing  and  filling '  twice 
around  her,  each  time  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  dkerry-colored  lips. 

*  Que  dioMo  de  hambre  / '  cried  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

^&e8tun  veritable  IxUe  I  ^  said  the  marquis. 

^  C'est  un  ange  I '  sighed  his  wife. 

The  pretty  countess,  with  true  Italian  discretion,  kept  her 
thoughts,  whatever  they  were,  to  herself ;  but  it  was  remarked 
that  she  hung  on  Hoyle's  arm  during  the  continuance  of  the  fete ; 
and  when  we  all  set  off,  about  sun-set,  on  our  return  to  Naples,  it 
was  her  carriage  that  conveyed  Hoyle  thither.  And  when  I 
entered  the  ^  San  Carlos '  that  night,  to  hear  the  grand  opera  of 
Hemaniy  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was  me  jolly 
luff^  seated  cheek  by  jole,  with  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Livomo  ! 

There  were  in  the  pit  of  the  ^  San  Carlos,'  that  same  night,  some 
twenty  of  our  men,  who  had  been  on  liberty  since  the  morning. 
They  were  all  a  littie  ^  fresh,'  but  perfectiy  orderly  in  their  be- 
havior, and  they  kept  the  house  in  a  roar  with  their  eccentricities. 

Among  them  might  have  been  observed  our  old  friends  Peter- 
son and  Ropeyam,  the  former  holding  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
through  which  he  took  an  occasional  peep  at  the  prima  dotma^ 
(who  seemed  to  have  greatly  captivated  his  fimcy,)  and  the  latter 
with  his  ^  call '  slung  around  his  neck,  with  which  he  piped  '  belays 
when  his  ship-mates  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  be  obstreperous. 

The  opera  was  near  its  conclusion,  when,  most  unexpectedly, 
the  King  of  Naples  made  his  appearance  in  Uie  royal  box,  and  in- 
stantly the  orcnestra  commenced  playing  the  National  Anthem, 
while  the  audience  rose  to  do  homase  to  their  sovereign.  Our 
Yankee  tars,  however,  not  understandmg  what  was  going,  on,  re- 
mained immovable  in  their  seats,  whereupon  the  captam  of  the 
guard,  who  was  certainly  a  veritable  ane^  took  the  exceeding  great 
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liberty  of  whacking  one  of  them  over  the  ehoulders  with  his  drawn 
sword.  Scarce  hf^  he  done  so,  however,  before  Hoyle  swung 
himself  from  the  box  of  the  Countess  into  the  parquette,  and,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  had  the  Neapolitan  by  the 
throat,  and  was  playing  Hen  pound  ten '  on  hb  stupid  capd^  under 
the  Tery  noses  of  his  guard. 

Madaox,  Jones  and  myself  who  were  the  only  other  American 
officers  present,  rushed  quickly  to  his  side,  together  with  two 
'  down  East '  merchant  captains,  who, '  seeing,'  as  they  said,  *  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  prettj  considerable  smart  chance  of  a  fight 
on  hand,  did  nH  Inind  conung  in  for  a  small  sprinklin'  of  it  them- 
selves, providin'  they  were  n't  intrudin',  jest  for  the  honor  of  the 
*gridm)n." 

*  CharjB^e  bayonets  I  •  cried  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard.  But 
before  his  solacUi  could  bring  their  muskets  into  position,  Hoyle 
gave  the  order  ^  to  board;*  and  cheering  with  all  our  lungs,  we 
mdied  upon  them  with  an  impetus  that  nothing  could  withstand. 
In  a  trice  they  were  disarmed,  and  as  passive  as  sheep  in  our 
hands ;  so  each  one  seizing  an  enemy  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  we 
marched  bol^y  out  of  the  theatre,  headed  by  Hoyle  and  Maddox, 
and  our  rear  covered  by  our  gallant  volunteers,  who  were  loudly 
singing  that  inspiring  ditty : 

*  On  the  Mnah  aide  of  Kantooket  pint.* 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  open  air,  we  were  made  aware,  from 
the  rattling  of  drums,  and  blowing  of  bugles  in  all  directions,  that 
a  large  force  was  mustering  to  attack  us,  and,  fearing  that  our  re- 
treat to  the  ship  might  be  intercepted,  we  cut  adnft  from  our 
prizes,  (bestowing  upon  each  of  them  a  hearty  kick  as  we  parted 
company,)  and  made  all  sail  for  the  mole,  where  most  fortunately 
we  found  a  boat  awaiting  us.  As  we  stepped  into  it,  we  heard . 
the  heavy  tramp  of  infantry,  and  the  clatter  of  cavalry  close  in  our 
rear,  and  scarce  had  we  got  a  hundred  yards  from  the  mole,  be- 
fore a  small  army  of  about  a  thousand  foot,  and  as  many  horse, 
took  possession  of  it,  and  encamped  there,  in  battle  array,  for  the 
night. 

Then,  •  laying  on  our  oars,'  we  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  which 
brought  a  volley  of  musketry  over  our  heads ;  after  wMch  we 
^gave  way'  in  good  earnest;  and  after  landing  the  Yankees 
aboard  of  their  respective  vessels,  we  pulled  in  high  glee  to  the 
^  Shenandoah.' 

This  was  our  last  exploit  at  Naples.  On  the  morrow,  a  formal 
complaint  being  lodged  against  Hoyle  bv  the  Neapolitan  j?ovem- 
ment,  the  Commodore  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  the  ^  Shenan- 
doah' out  on  a  cruise,  until  the  affair  had  blown  over.  Two  days 
thereafter,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Marquis  de  Perot  sent 
an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  separately  congratidated  his 
majesty  upon  having  got  rid  of  a  ^ devil*  and  a  *■  beast  I ' 

The  Marquise  de  l^erot  went  into  deep  mourning,  while  the  poor 
Countess  of  Livomo,  who  was  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  her  cava- 
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liet  senxmie^  in  less  than  a  month  from  his  departure,  actually  died 
of  grief,  and  not^  (as  was  falsely  asserted  in  the  *  Gazzetta,')  ^  from 
atoaUowing  a  fishbont? 


CHA.PTSR     70U&TBBNTB. 

Thb  bell  had  just  gone  two  in  the  morning  watch,  and  we  were 
lying  becalmed  off  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  crew  being  engaged 
in  the  intellectual  occupation  of  scrubbing  decks,  and  Fearless  and 
myself  idly  lounging  in  the  port-gangway  —  when  all  the  galley- 
cooks,  headed  by  their  venerable  chiei^  Sandy  Scott,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  mainmast. 

As  they  stood  there,  uncovered,  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  Mr.  Bobstay,  their  countenances  wore  an  air 
of  deep  dejection ;  and  it  was  evident,  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
that  aU  was  not  right  about  the  ^  coppersJ^ 

'  Well,  Sandy,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? »  said  Mr.  Bobstay. 

*'  'Deed,  Misser  Bobstay,  I  'm  gotten  a  berry  onpleasant  piece  ob 
duty  to  perform,  Sare,  and  dat  's  a  &c ;  but  we 's  all  leadened  wid 
our  trials  in  disser  mortal  spere,  bress  the  Lob  I  * 

*  Come,  out  with  what  you  've  got  to  say  at  once  I  *  cried  the 
impatient  luff.  '  I  've  something  else  to  do  beside  listening  to  an 
old  fool  like  you  I  * 

'  Ole  fool,  eh  ? '  rejoined  the  offended  Sandy,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  putting  both  arms  arkimbo.  ^  Well,  all  I  'm  gotten  to  say 
on  dat  tickler  pint  am,  dat  ef  you,  or  any  odder  ob  de  officers,  can 
find  any  man  in  disser  ship,  dat  knowledges  more  about  bilin  ob  dc 
bean-soup,  or  keop'm  ob  de  coppers  clean,  dan  wot  disser  dule 
does,  jes  you  bring  him  along  wid  you,  and  I  '11  turn  ober  de  gal- 
ley  to  him  straight  —  pots,  sass-pans  and  all ;  and  no  questions 
axed  —  dat 's  wot  I  '11  dfo  —  ole  fool  to  be  sure  I  De  Loe  knows, 
honey,  old  Commodore  Hull  nebber  tought  dis  nigger  one,  dat 
day  dat  we  lain  so  snug  alongside  de  ^  Give-em-are,'  (dem  dam 
Britishers  wanted  ob  it  bad  enough  afore  we  'd  done  wid  dem  ;) 
nor  old  Commodore  Bainbridge,  nudder — him  wot 's  dead  and 
gone  —  de  Lor  be  good  to  him !  —  de  time  wot  we  knocked  dat 
ere  ^  Massa-do-nnthin  »*  (as  de  captin  ob  our  main-top  berry  pro- 
perly called  her)  into  a  cocked  hat  —  ole  fool  indeedy  I  I  knows 
berry  well,  Sare,  dat  all  ob  you  youngsters  takes  us  ole  ones  for 
fools ;  but  dere  am  two  sides  to  dat  ticklar  pint,  too,  what  I  wont 
purtend  for  to  'scuss  now,  kase  JT'm  got  some  ting  else  to  do,  as 
well  as  Oder  folks,  Sare.' 

Now  if  there  was  one  thin^  more  than  another  that  pleased 
Mr.  Bobstay,  who  was  a  gray-headed  old  bachelor,  with  matrimo- 
nial intentions,  it  was  to  hear  himself  called  youthful ;  so  tapping 
the  old  darkey  gently  on  the  shoulder  with  hb  speaking-trumpet, 
he  remarked,  blandly :  ^  I  believe  you  are  as  brave  an  old  fellow 

*  Skambn  hare  a  moiit  extraordinary  facility  for  diHortinff  the  namei  of  resBelB.  Thus,  th^ 
call  th« '  Sosquehaana '  the  *  Suffering  Hanaah  ;  *  the  *  Qyane,*  the  *  Sif  hinf  Aan,*  eto.,  ete. 
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as  erer  '  plaoked '  a  deck,  Sandy ;  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any 
way,  I  'U  do  so  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Dare,  now,  Mr.  Bobstay,  you  talks  like  a  gentleman,  you  does ; 
de  Lor  a  massy,  you  boys  is  all  alike,  you  is  I  —  always  gwine  to 
fly  off  de  handle  !  But,  as  I  was  a  sayin'  afore,  I  'm  gotten  a  on- 
pleasant  piece  of  duty  to  perform  —  'deed  I  has,  SareT* 

'  Well,  go  on,  Sandy.' 

*  Mr.  Bobstay,  Jocko 's  dead  I » 

^  Jocko  dead  I  what !  the  monkey  f ' 

*  Dat  's  him,  Sare.' 

^  Why,  I  saw  him  playing  about  the  rigging  last  evening,  as 
lively  as  a  kitten. 

'  Dat  '8  a  sarcumstantial  &c,  Sare,  but  he 's  dead,  nebber  de  less ; 
and  he  so  diwertin,  too,  Wid  his  tricks  I ' . 

^  And  so  fond  ob  ebbery  body  'bout  de  galley,'  said  the  ward- 
room cook. 

'  And  sich  a  soon  monkey,  too,'  cried  he  of  the  cabin. 

^  Uch,  ah  I  he  was  all  dat ! '  chimed  in  the  others. 

*  Well,  Sare,'  continued  Sandy,  '  de  manner  ob  de  poor  feller's 
deff  was  dis.  You  see,  Sare,  Jacko  was  berry  like  de  cullcred  pus- 
sons,  and  could  n't  stan'  de  cold  no  how ;  so  las  night,  when  de 
fire  was  out  in  de  galley,  he  don  gwine,  and  crawl  in  de  oben ; 
and  dare  he  lav  beriy  snug  and  warm,  I  spose,  till  de  day  gin  to 
break,  at  which  time,  I  kindled  ob  de  fire,  and  at  de  same  time  I 
don  shet  to  de  door  ob  de  oben,  kase  I  knowed  de  ward-room 
steward  was  a  gwine  to  bake  cakes  for  breakfast.  ''T  wan't  long 
afore  I  heem  Jocko  screami.  *  Who  de  debbil  's  a  teasin  ob  dat 
ere  monkey  ? '  said  I.  But  nobody  answer ;  and  den  anoder 
scream,  and  den  anoder,  and  anoder,  and  anoder  on  de  top  ob  dat, 
too.  At  las,  after  runnin'  all  around,  and  ebbery  which  way, 
kinder  'stracted  like,  I  'gan  for  to  'spicion  in  my  mind  what  de 
matter  was,  and  peeped  in  de  oben,  and  dare  was  poor  Jooko 
almos'  burned  to  a  crisp.  He  hbbed  about  two  minnits  after  I 
haul  him  out,  Sare,  and  den  he  dropped  stone  dead  jes  in  front  ob 
de  range.  And  de  objec  of  disser  meetin'  at  de  mast  am,  Sare,  to 
ax  you  to  pleas  hab  de  goodness  to  luff  us  launch  de  body  from  de. 
starboard  gang-way,  kase  he  was  so  'spectable  a  monkey,  as  soon 
as  de  carpenter's  mate 's  don  finish  a  coffin  wot  he 's  a  makin  of 
for  him  now,  Sare.' 

'  Most  certainly  I  will,  Sandy,'  responded  the  juvenile  Bobstay ;  * 
'  and  you  may  bring  him  up  as  soon  as  you  're  ready.' 

Much  gratified  with  this  permission,  the  cooks  grinned  their 
thanks,  and  left  the  deck.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  however, 
thc^  returned  to  it,  bringing  with  them  the  mortal  remains  of 
then:  deceased  comrade,  which  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
venerable  Sandy.  They  were  all  dressed  in  their  ^mustering 
clothes  ; '  and  they  looKcd  as  melancholy  as  the  Mred  mourners 
at  a  rich  man's  funeral. 

When  they  reached  the  gang«way,  the  body  was  deposited  on 
the  deck,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the  friends  of  Jocko 
might  take  their  last  look  at  his  mirth-provoking  features ;  which 
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ceremony  being  concladed,  the  corpse  was  consigned  to  the  deep, 
amid  the  lamentations  of  the  whole  crew.  In  fkct,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  death  of  any  officer  or  man  in  the  ship  would  have 
caused  such  general  regret  «s  did  that  of  ^  poor  Jocko.* 

As  Sandy  turned  to  go  forward,  I  noticed  the  tears  coursing 
one  after  the  other,  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks ;  and  I  heard  him 
say,  in  reply  to  some  consolatory  words  which  Peterson  was  pour- 
inff  into  ms  ear  :  *  I  knows  berry  well,  Gkorge,  dat  yon  know* 
le^es  more  'bout  most  tings  dan  wot  I  does,  but  as  to  dat  mon- 
key's not  haying  no  soul,  'taint  no  kinder  use  for  yon  to  tell  dis 
nigger  netting  't  all  about  it,  kase  in  regard  ob  dat  ticklar  pint, 
dere  am  only  Onib  wot  knows  —  and  dat 's  de  Lob  A'looHrt'.  I 
knows  dare 's  dose  as  says  de  monkeys  an't  got  no  reason  nud- 
der.  Go  way,  childe  I  dey's  got  a  heap  mor'n  de  eommon  nig^ 
any  day  ob  de  seben.  Why,  it  am  mor'n  eight  year,  G^eoi^ge, 
sense  I  fust  made  de  'quaintance  ob  Jocko,  kase  you  see  we  was 
ship-mates  two  cruises  afore  dis,  and  I  nebber  knowed  him  to  do 
nuUiin  dat  a  'spectable  monkey  need  be  'shamed  ob  doin',  no 
how.  He  war  a  little  nuschievjous,  I  allows,  but  den  he  nebber 
did  a  right  down  mean  onchristian  act,  no,  nebber  !  And  so  you 
see,  George,  I  b'liebes  myself —  do  I  do  n't  pnrten  for  to  say  sar- 
tin  —  dat  Jocko  had  a  soul  jes  de  same  as  you  and  I  habs,  and  dat 
one  ob  dese  days  we  be  all  a  gwine  to  meet  affin  in  Daby  Jones's 
locker,  kase  people  may^  caU  em  monkeys  and  brutes  and  all  dat, 
Dut  I  tinks  dey  's  old-time  people,  I  does  —  dafs  wot  I  tinks  I ' 

Thus  fully 'expressing  his  psychological  oj^inions,  the  old  cook 
left  '  the  presence ; '  and  when  I  next  met  hmi  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  *  bilin  ob  de  bean  soup,'  preparatory  to  giving  die  ship's 
company  their  dinner. 

Fair  and  softly  blew  the  northern  breeze,  and  ^yly  the  *  Shenan- 
doah '  danced  upon  the  biUows  of  the  Sardiman  sea,  as  we  ran 
along  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  every  one  was  predicting  a  speedy 
passa^  to  Malta,  ^whither  we  were  bound,)  when  a  nttle  after 
mid-mght,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Aupist,  Cape  St.  Marco  bearing 
north,  distant  about  ten  miles,  the  wind  came  out  but-end  foremost, 
.as  the  sailors  say,  from  west-by-south,  while  the  sudden  &11  of  the 
barometer  gave  indication  of  the  approach  of  one  of  those  violent 
tornadoes  which  so  frequently  sweep  across  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  bringmg  death  and  devastation  in  their  track. 

All  hands  being  called  the  ship  was  placed  at  once  under  dose- 
reefed  topsails  and  courses,  and  hauled  by  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board tack,  with  her  head  to  the  southward ;  after  which  the  top- 
0illant  masts  were  sent  on  deck,  relieving-tackles  hooked,  and,  m 
ttiort,  every  preparation  made  to  breast  the  coming  storm  that 
good  seamanship  could  dictate  to  men  who,  with 

*  That  ttem  Joy  which  warrion  fM 
In  fbemen  worthy  of  theh*  steel,' 

were  fhlly  determined  to  battle  with  their  enemy  d  outranoe, 

•We  are  clawing  off  well,  I  think,  Mr.  Gkirboard,'  remarked  the 
Captain  at  two  in  the  morning,  (as  the  master  reported  the  yessel 
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heading  soath-by-east,  making,  five  knots;)  *and  if  it  blow  no 
harder,  we  '11  be  in  a  snag  berth  enough  by  eight  o'clock.' 

*It  will  blow  a  hurricane  long  be&re  that,  Sir,'  answered  the 
first  lieutenant,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  *  and  the  sea  is  getting  up  fast, 
I  perceive.' 

^  I  know  it  well,  Garboord,'  hurriedly  rejoined  his  superior,  ^  and 
I  would  give  all  I  possess  on  earth  for  a  little  more  sea-room ;  but 
as  it  is,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  We  have  but  one  re- 
source  * 

*Andthatis?' 

^  To  carry  sail  as  lon^  as  the  masts  stand  I ' 

*  And  when  they  go  f ' 

The  Gaptidn  replied  not ;  but  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  to- 
ward heaven,  and  the  look  and  gesture  were  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

*•  Come,  Garboard,'  said  he,  at  length,  *  we  must  have  no  more 
of  this.  Tou  and  I  are  old  and  tried  friends,  and  know  each 
other's  strength,  but  I  wotdd  not,  for  my  life,  have  the  crew  share 
our  apprehensions ! ' 

^Tou  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score,  so  fiir  as  I  am  concerned, 
Captain  Blazes,'  cried  Mr.  Garboard,  reddening  to  the  temples ; 
'for ' 

*  Pray  do  n't  misunderstand  me,'  interrupted  the  Captain,  kindly 
and  affectionately  placing  his  hand  on  his  lieutenant's  shoulder. 
'  Believe  me,  Garboard,  my  greatest  support  during  this  trial  will 
be  to  have  you  by  my  side.' 

*  May  God  bless  you  for  those  words.  Sir  I »  And  as  the  old  salt 
spoke,  unable  to  repress  his  emotions  of  gratified  pride,  he  turned 
away  his  head  to  conceal  the  tear  which  was  slowly  trickling  down 
his  weather-beaten  face. 

By  three  o'clock  the  wind  and  sea  had  greatly  increased,  and 
the  ship  was  laboring  fearfully. 

^  Let  the  men  and  officers  go  below  by  watches,  and  refresh 
themselves  with  hot  coffee,  Mr.  Garboard ;  we  will  need  all  their 
energies  ere  long,'  said  the  Captain,  quietly. 

As  I  was  seated  cross-legged  on  the  steerage  deck,  an  hour  or 
ao  after  this,  holding  a  pot  of  ^  old  Java '  in  my  hand,  which  I  was 
eagerly  sipping,  the  noarse  cry  of '  All  hands  I '  resounding  through 
the  ship,  summoned  me  to  my  post,  and  never,  while  life  lasts,  can 
I  forget  the  appalUng  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  my  horri- 
fied gaze,  as  I  reached  the  upper-deck. 

Day  was  just  breaking ;  and,  as  &r  *as  the  eye  could  reach  to  lee- 
ward, extended  a  rock-^und,  surf-lashed  shore,  wlule  the  sky  over 
our  heads  and  the  waves  beneath  us  (save  that  their  crests  were 
frinsed  with  foam)  were  as  black  as  the  shades  of  mid-night ;  and^ 
as  if  these  horrors  were  not  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  the  creaking  of  the 
strained  n^sts,  and  the  groaning  of  the  over-tasked  vessel,  were 
terrors  that  were/^,  but  can  never,  never  be  described, 

*The  masts  are  buckling  like  reeds,  Gkirboard,'  coolly  remarked 
our  commander.    ^  Send  tiie  men  down  firom  the  tops ! ' 
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The  first  lieutenant  had  but  just  complied  with  this  mandate, 
when,  with  a  terrific  crash,  the  topmasts  went  over  the  side,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  coui-ses  blew  out  of  the  bolt-rope.    Tlie 
three  lower  stay-sails,  which  were  bent  in  readiness  for  this  emerg- 
ency, were  now  hoisted ;  but  although  the  ^  Shenandoah,'  lightened 
of  her  top-hamper,  and  relieved  of  her  press  of  canvas,  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  *•  lav  to '  like  a  duck,  to  use  a  fiivorite  similef 
the  securing  of  the  wrecK  was  no  trifling  matter.    At  length,  how- 
ever,  through  the  almost  incredible  exertions  and  indomitable  gal- 
lantry of  both  officers  and  men,  this  difficult  feat  was  accomplished^ 
and,  happily,  without  loss  of  life  or  limb.    Tet,  there  lay  the  grim 
island  to  leeward  —  a  monster  Death  I  from  whose  clutches  none 
could  expect  to  escape  —  and  our  hearts  sank  within  us,  and  all 
hope  of  deliverance  was  indeed  taken  away,  when,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  our  losing  our  spars,  it  became  evident 
to  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship,  that,  in  addition  to  our  drifi^  a 
current  was  setting  us  toward  our  enemy. 

The  cables  were  now  bent,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  cutting 
away  the  lower  mast,  and  coming  to  anchor  on  a  lee  shore  —  the 
starboard  sheet-anchor  being  backed  by  the  stream,  and  the  other 
anchors  with  kedges  —  and  Mr.  Bobstay  and  the  master  having 
received  their  fin^  orders,  were  sent  on  the  main-deck  with  the 
port  watch.  Afler  which  the  hatches  were  securely  battened 
down  fore  and  aft. 

Then  came-  the  most  trying  time  of  all ;  when,  there  being 
nothing  more  to  do,  we  were  compelled  (like  a  corps  of  veterans, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  with  orders  to  maintain  their 
position  without  discharging  a  shot  in  return^  passively  to  submit 
to  our  fate ;  and  none  but  those  similarly  circumstanced  can  an- 
derstand  with  what  a  feeling  of  absolute  relief  we  realized  the 
&ct,  about  mid-day,  that  the  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  at  hand. 

The  Captain  deeming  it  advisable  to  send  the  first  lieutenant 
forward,  now  took  the  trumpet ;  and  when  we  had  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  the  ship,  caught  by  a  roUery  suddenly 
falling  off  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  quarter-master  at  the 
lead  reporting  ^  twenty  fathoms,  and  shoaling,'  the  stream-anchor 
was  let  go,  and  as  soon  as  the  stream^able  was  taut,  the  weather- 
sheet.  At  the  same  instant,  the  staysails  were  hauled  down  and 
the  helm  put  hard  arport ;  while  clear  and  distinct  through  the 
trumpet,  came  the  command  to  cut  away  the  masts.  But  there 
was  no  need ;  for  at  this  crisis,  a  high,  combing  sea  came  hissing 
and  foaming  over  the  weath^  hammock-nettings,  just  forward  of 
the  main-rigging,  and  when  it  left  us,  masts,  spars,  and  boats, 
together  with  one  officer  and  six  seamen,  were  floating  away  to 
leeward.  Yet,  still  calm  and  collected,  amid  the  horror  and  con- 
fusion of  this  scene,  our  noble  commander,  and  fii*st  lieutenant, 
retained  their  full  presence  of  mind,  instilling  confidence  into  the 
breasts  of  all  around  them,  by  their  manly  bearing ;  and  the  orders 
to  let  go  the  other  anchors  were  given  and  obeyed,  with  as  much 
coolness  and  deliberation,  as  if  the  ^  Shenandoah '  was  merely 
making  a  ^  flying  moor'  in  a  snug  harbor. 
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Hie  ship  now  swung  to  her  anchors,  and  after  ^  drtifi^gmg  *  until 
they  were  in  a  line  ahead,  with  an  equal  strain  on  each,  contrary 
to  ihe  expectation  of  us  all,  ^  brought  up.* 

Then  followed  a  period  of  the  most  agonizing  suspense,  compared 
with  which,  all  that  we  had  previously  endured  was  light  and 
trifling ;  as,  now  elated  by  hope,  now  depressed  by  foar,  wo  lay 
for  four  long  hours,  bcUancing^  cis  it  usere^  oettoeen  two  worlda. 

During  aU  this  time,  the  sea  made  a  clean  breach  over  us,  carry- 
ing  many  a  poor  fellow  to  his  last  account ;  while,  high  above  the 
wail  of  the  tempest,  was  heard  the  sullen  roar  of  the  broakorn 
greedy  of  their  prey.  And  as  cold,  wet,  and  trembling,  I  crouched 
to  leeward  of  the  capstan,  to  which  I  was  securely  lashed,  I  prayed, 
as  I  had  never  prayed  before,  that  I  might  not  bo  cut  off  in  my 
sins. 

But  Hhe  voice  of  the  Lord  that  stilleth  tho  raopbg  of  the  sea/ 
was  heard  at  length  upon  the  deep ;  and  the  winds  were  hushea, 
and  the  waves  s(K>bed  themselves  to  sleep,  and  '  there  was  a  great 
cahn.'  And  when  night  came,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon 
arose,  and  the  stars  looked  down  upon  us  and  smiled.  Then  knew 
we  that  we  were  saved,  and  with  the  knowledge  came  the  re- 
membrance of  the  dead :  and  silently  we  looked  mto  each  other's 
faces,  and  wept.  / 

When  day  dawned,  the  crew  was  mustered,  and  it  was  found 
that  Williamson,  Duet,  and  nineteen  of  the  men  were  missing. 

The  Captain  then  gave  the  order  to  ^  pipe  down,'  and  we  all 
went  below,  f  save  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  and  a  quarter- 
master) to  seel  the  repose  which  we  so  much  needed ;  and  when 
I  again  went  on  deck,  which  was  not  until  long  after  mid-day,  a 
British  steamer  was  running  down  to  our  assistance.  The  ancnors 
were  now  weighed,  and  the  steamer  taking  ns  in  tow,  we  were 
80<m  under  way  for  the  Island  of  Malta ;  and  the  next  evening, 
as  we  entered  the  beantiftil  harbor  of  Yaletta,  I  recalled  to  mina 
the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  and  could  scarce  forbear  crybg 
aloud: 

*  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  diips,  and  oocnpy  their  biui* 
neas  in  the  greai  waters : 

*  These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the 
decfL 

^For  at  His  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,  which  fiftetfa  op  tli^ 
waves  thcreoC 
^Thej  are  carried  np  to  the  beareDS,  and  down  again  to  the 
Imeitetnj 


deep;  tbeir  sool  meiteth  away  becaoae  at  the  troable. 

*^TWj  red  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  dmnkcn  man,  and  are 
at  their  vit'«  end. 

*  3e>  vha  they  07  unto  the  LoBD  in  their  trooMe,  Hk  d^fireretli 
then  «at  of  th^or  distreflu 

^YfwBm^makadik  the  s^jrm  to  eeme^  to  ibMi  the  wzwe»  ihMm4 
arefcSL 

are  Aey  gfad,  Ypttsatae  they  are  at  nnt :  an4  so  f  U 
dtesa  moo  the  haren  where  they  woald  )>&/ 
c.  11 
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■  V     BBLSV      BA»X.a 


Oil  my  window-p&ne 

The  ceaseless,  weeping  ndn 

It  poaring,  pouring : 
And  the  wind  the  old  trees  rocking, 
'Gainst  the  house  their  long  arms  knooldng, 

like  some  mendicant  imploring 
For  a  shelter  from  the  rain : 
The  sad  wind-spirit's  moaning 
In  its  dreamesa,  well  is  toning 

With  my  own, 
As  I  sit  within  my  chamber, 

By  my  fire-«de,  all  alone, 

And  list  the  wind's  sad  moan. 

On  my  walls,  and  cnrtains  white, 

The  dim,  dim  fire-light 

Weares  such  strange,  fantastic  shadows : 

They  are  hiding  in  the  gloom. 

In  the  comers  of  the  room : 

Or  thefar  phantom  forms  are  passing. 

O'er  the  walls  each  other  chasing, 

Till  a  flame  from  out  the  fire 

Moonteth  higher  still  and  higher, 

And  they  vanish  from  my  sight: 
But  the  flame  doth  flicker,  flicker, 
And  the  shades  are  filing  thicker 
O'er  eurUin,  floor,  and  ceiling : 
The  old  church-clock  Is  pealing, 
And  its  solemn  tones  are  telling 

'T  IB  the  deepest  hour  of  Night. 

Tet  with  an  my  deep  heart-sadness. 
There 's  a  thought  of  quiet  gladness  : 

But  'tis  as  the  Ocean's  breast, 
Stillest  when  the  Storm's  wild  madness 

Hath  been  hushed  and  gone  to  rest  :^   * 
And  busy  Thought  is  calling. 
While  the  shades  are  round  me  falling. 
Up  sad  phantoms  —  strange — appalling : 
And  down  in  the  embers  gazing, 
I  see,  oh !  sight  amazing, 
In  the  flame  and  embers'  strife, 
A  picture  of  my  life. 

Can  it  be  imagination  ? 
Is  this  only  Thought's  creation? 
Nay,  the  picture  is  not  bright. 
In  the  fire's  dull,  fitful  light ; 
But  deep  shades  the  embers  borrow, 
To  depict  a  Ufe  of  sorrow. 
'T  is  all  like  a  troubled  dream. 
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Far  down  Timers  flowing  stream 

I  see  Care's  darkening  shadows, 
And  its  banlts  are  thickly  strown 
With  the  graves  of  hopes  long  flown : 
And  I  see,  with  bitter  tears, 
How  into  the  *  rale  of  years  * 
It  is  swiftly  flowing  on. 

Fathss,  thy  stricken  one, 
I  bow  and  own  Tht  righteous,  holy  will : 
And  oh !  these  troublous  thoughts,  be  still  t  be  still  I 
I  erer  need,  I  know,  Tht  chastening  rod, 
I  own,  adore  Thei  as  my  Lokd,  my  God  : 

And  I  would  bear  alone 
These  weighty  sorrows,  but  my  spirit's  song 
Is  over :  *  Fathib,  oh !  how  long,  how  long  ? ' 


THE  STRANGER   AND    -OLD   STBPHIE'   THE   FERRYMAN. 


•  r     MISS     MABT    a.     TBBOPP. 


*  What  heart  could  spare 

To  the  cold  cheerless  deep 

Her  flower  and  hope  ? '  —  Kbblb. 

Nearly  opposite  V ^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 

stands  a  small  deserted  stone  house,  having  but  a  room  above  and  a 
room  below.  It  stands  solitair  and  alone,  with  the  Schuylkill  in  front, 
and  level  green  fields  behind,  stretching  far  away  in  the  distance. 
This  was  once  tenanted  by  a  good,  honest  old  Scotchman,  named 
Stephen  Mattison,  commonly  called  ^  Old  Stephie,'  who  had  tended 
the  ferry,  and  was  '  well  to  do  in  the  worla  then,'  as  he  quaintly 
expressed  it ;  but  since  the  towing-path  was  continued  down  one 
side  of  the  river,  he  had  managed  to  earn  but  a  scanty  support  for 
himself  and  wife  by  his  daily  labor  on  the  farms  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Old  Stephie  had,  among  many  excellent  traits  of  character, 
one  or  two  prominent  failings :  he  was  self-willed,  and  sometimes, 
despite  his  Christian  &ith,  apt  to  be  despondent,  especially  when 
there  was  little  work  to  be  had,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  the  , 
winter  season.  But  his  patient,  hopeful  wife,  bustled  about  at 
such  times,  and  made  a  great  show  or  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  vej?etables  she  had  raised  in  their  little  garden.  Tes,  Nellie 
was  thrifty,  and  a  '  canny  house-keeper,'  as  Stephie  often  observed 
to  his  friends  in  confidence.  And  it  was  true,  too,  as  any  one 
could  see  who  entered  their  humble  apartment.  To  be  sure,  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  curious  assortment  of  articles  in  that  one 
room:  kettles  and  pans,  and  a  barrel  of  ^middlings'  for  the  pig, 
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all  ranged  on  one  side ;  bat  the  deal  table  was  white  and  clean,  and 
the  few  chairs  almost  bright,  and  the  cnps  and  plates  were  ranged 
in  seemly  order  along  the  mantel-shel^  at  one  end  of  which,  like  a 
treasure  of  known  value,  lay  their  Bible.  There  was  nobody  in 
the  wide  world  equal  to  Stephie,  in  Nellie's  estimation,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  the  trusting,  admiring  expression  in  her  &ce  as 
she  listened  to  the  '  gude  mon '  reading  and.  expounding  from  that 
blessed  book  every  night.  She  liked  to  hear  '  nae  body  sae  weel, ' 
she  was  once  heard  to  say :  ^  to  be  sure,  Stephie  had  to  spell  a 
word  betimes,  but  barrin  that,  he  was  a  beautiml  reader.* 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  February.  The  snow  lay 
white  and  thick  over  the  earth,  when  suddenly  there  came  one  of 
those  warm  spells  of  weather  peculiar  to  this  month.  The  snow 
began  to  melt,  the  ice-bound  streams  to  flow,  and  there  was  every 
in£cation  of  a  great  thaw.  All  day  long  the  warm  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  gradually  a  dense,  heavy  fog  arose  over  all  the  land, 
till  one  could  not  see  a  friend's  face  at  a  stone  throw's  distance. 
Toward  evening  it  commenced  to  rain,  a  heavy,  continuous  rain. 
All  night  it  rained  unceasingly,  and  all  the  next  day.  The  river 
rose  rapidly,  and  Nellie  became  alarmed  when  its  cold  still  waters 
crept  silently  around  and  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  their  little 
dwelling ;  but  still  the  vast  solid  body  of  ice  in  the  centre  r^ 
mained  unbroken.  During  the  day  she  had  entreated  Stephie  at 
intervals  to  carry  their  movable  furniture  up-stairs,  and  then  leave 
the  house  until  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  river  fell.  But  old  Stephie 
was  a  little  ^  heady,'  as  Nellie  would  have  expressed  it,  and  thought 
he  knew  best.  The  house  had  stood  '  waur  storms  nor  that,'  he 
said ;  beside,  was  it  not  built  on  a  braw  foundation  ?  She  was 
always  *sae  easily  frightened,  pour  wee  body;  but  noo  there  was 
na  ony  danger,  God  be  thankit ;  nae'theless,  he  wad  assist  her, 
just  to  keep  her  mind  easy  like  ; '  which  he  did  accordingly,  and 
they  soon  got  every  thing  movable  to  the  second  floor.  Hour 
after  hour  they  waited,  and  hoped,  and  silently  in  their  own 
hearts  they  prayed;  but  still  the  waters  encroached,  and  the  rain 
continued.  They  had  been  obliged  to  £ake  refuge  upstairs  them- 
selves, and  Nellie  had  ceased  to  turn  imploring  looks  to  Stephie 
now,  for  the  water  was  filling  the  room  below,  and  they  could  not 
leave  without  assistance.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  crashing 
noise.  The  Schuylkill  burst  its  strong  fetters  of  ice,  and  rushed,  and 
roared,  and  spread  itself  Hke  an  angry  sea  over  the  fields  be- 
yond Stephie's  house.  The  frail  tenement  rocked  to  its  centre 
m  the  shock,  and  the  terrified  couple  rushed  to  the  window  and 
screamed  loudly  for  assistance.  Alas!  what  human  help  could 
reach  them !  Who  could  think  of  trusting  himself  in  that  fierce 
torrent  among  those  fearful  blocks  of  ice  ?  Speedily  their  cow 
and  pig  were  carried  away,  and  unless  the  rain  abated,  they  must 
soon  follow  them  inevitably.  Already  among  the  cakes  of  ice, 
they  could  discern  animals,  trees,  and  cabins  floating  down  in  the 
gathering  darkness.    Already  the  flood  was  over  their  chamber- 
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floor,  and  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  their  agoni^g  cries  over 
the  din  and  roar  of  the  terrible  waters.    Who  ooold  bear  to  see 
them  swept  away  without  an  attempt  at  sacoor  ?    Poor  old  peo- 
ple !  they  were  too  good,  too  unoffending,  and  too  much  respected 
not  to  have  the  heart-felt  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  the  lit- 
tle band  of  men  and  women  collected  on  a  bluff  on  the  opposite 
shore,  trying  to  contrive  what  could  be  done  for  their  rescue.   In 
their  eagerness  to  do  something,  a  boat  was  procured,  and  ropes ; 
but  where  was  the  man  who  could  peril  his  life  in  that  raging 
flood  ?  or  where  was  the  wife  or  mother  that  could  let  husband  or 
son  go  to  almost  certain  destruction  ?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  o^ 
and  all  were  standing  uncertain  what  to  do,  while  the  torturing 
cries  of  old  Stephie  and  his  wife  made  themselves  heard  distinctly 
above  the  roaring  of  the  river,  when  up  came  the  proprietor  of  the 
public  works  of  the  viDage.    All  instinctively  tumea  to  him,  for 
ne  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  senerous  one.    He  could  not 
hear  the  cries  of  old  Stephie  unmoved :  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  could  not  make  the  attempt  himself  for  there  was  a  delicate 
wife  and  five  fair  children  in  his  handsome  home,  to  whom  he  was 
ail  in  all.  '  Standing  in  their  midst,  he  made  a  short  but  moving 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  old  ferryman  and  his  wife,  and  concluded 
by  offering  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  should  succeed  in 
rescuing  tnem.    This  was  a  tempting  sum  to  these  poor  &otory 
people,  most  of  whom  were,  to  use  that  expressive  phrase  of  com- 
mon parlance,  from  *  hand  to  mouth '  in  their  way  of  livinff.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  save  the  sullen  roar  of  die  river, 
and  the  screams  of  its  victims,  during  which  one  or  two  of  the 
men  seemed  irresolute,  almost  willing  to  go,  when  the  womanly 
touch  or  whisper,  that  could  not  give  them  up,  restrained  them. 
At  this  juncture  a  messenger  came,  running  almost  breathless,  from 
^  The  Locks '  a  mile  above,  to  say  that  the  bridge  near  there  had 
been  swept  away,  and  was  now  coming  down  the  river,  taking 
every  thin^  in  its  way.    Poor  old  couple !  all  gave  them  up  now 
as  lost ;  when,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  stranger  of  fine  figure, 
and  easy,  commanding  carriage,  emerged  from  the  midst  of  the 
little  band,  gave  a  few  quiet  but  determined  orders,  and  springing 
into  the  ready  boat,  rowed  away  in  amongst  the  blocks  of  ice  with 
an  energy  and  strength  that  seemed  almost  superhuman.    There 
had  been  lighted  pine  torches  affixed  to  the  prow  and  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  the  dark,  active  form  of  the  stranger  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, now  rowing  desperately,  now  springing  out  on  huge  blocks 
of  ice,  and  pushing  or  pulling  the  boat ;  now  borne  down  the 
stream  in  spite  of  every  effort  for  a  time ;  then  rallying,  turnirig, 
and  pushing  shoreward  again  like  one  sustained  by  miraculous 
power,  until  the  little  boat  shot  under  the  window  of  old  Stephie's 
nouse.    During  that,  perilous  passage,  there  was  not  a  heart  on 
shore  that  had  not  prayed  for  the  ^ety  of  the  daring  stranger, 
and  excitement  grew  intense,  almost  to  agony,  as  the  little  boat 
with  its  added  burden,  was  seen  buffeting  the  waters  again.    The 
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rain  whioh  had  ceased  for  awhile,  now  poured  down  in  torrents. 
The  torches  of  the  boat  were  soon  extinguished,  and  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  ice.  Unmindful  of 
the  rain,  and  in  breathless  expectation,  the  men  held  out  their 
lanterns,  and  strained  their  eyes  to  see  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  seen ;  and  oh  I  the  long  moments  of  in- 
tolerable suspense  I  The  men  could  endure  it  no  longer ;  they 
shouted  and  listened,  but  no  answer  came.  Again  they  shouted, 
and  again  and  again  listened  at  intervals.  At  length,  to  their  in- 
expressihle  relief  they  were  answered,  and  soon,  by  the  light  of 
the  lanterns,  could  be  seen  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  the  stranger, 
erect  and  bare-headed,  wielding  a  long  pole,  and  struggling  on 
with  incredible  difficulty  toward  the  diore.  A  shout,  loud  and 
prolonged,  rent  the  air,  and  in  another  instant  a  dozen  stout  hands 
were  hauUng  the  boat  into  the  shore.  As  soon  as  it  touched,  the 
stranger  sprang  out,  aod  lifting  Nellie  out,  carefuUy  and  tenderly 
gave  ner  in  charge  of  the  women,  old  Stephie  following,  all  three 
evidently  unharmed.  Ostensibly  to  see  Nellie,  but  really  to  see 
the  stranger,  lanterns  were  lifted  to  the  range  of  the  stranger's 
face.  It  was  strikingly  handsome  and  noble4ooking,  with  classi- 
cal features,  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  superb  forehead,  over  which 
the  rich  dark  hur  swept  in  massy  waves  ;  but  it  was  pale  as  death, 
despite  the  exertion,  and  so  sorrowful  in  expression,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders  were  touched  with  sudden  and  involuntary 
[Sympathy.  At  this  moment  the  proprietor  pressed  forward  througn 
the  little  crowd,  offering  the  purse.  A  sudden  gleam,  accompanied 
by  a  haughty,  impatient  gesture,  flashed  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
stranger  ;  but  instantly  subsided  into  a  melancholy  smile  and 
glance  of  indulgent  pity  as  he  took  the  purse,  placed  it  in  Nellie's 
hand,  and  bowmg  to  the  proprietor  in  a  manner  that  commanded 
too  much  respect  to  admit  of^  curiosity,  silently  withdrew. 


OKAPTBB    SBOOMD 

*  Alas  I  in  the  depth  of  the  human  heart 
What  affonized  thoughts  are  nursed  I 
What  life^inked  ties  maj  he  rent  apart, 
Ere  ever  the  fall  heart  hurst' 

The  bright  sun  shone  as  calmly  down  next  morning  over  wreck 
and  ruin  as  though  no  sorrowing  heart,  mourning  over  lost  homes 
and  lost  possessions,  were  there  to  welcome  him.  It  shone,  also, 
on  the  pale,  peacefd  features  of  the  dead.  There  was  a  corpse  in 
the  little  village :  the  noble  stranger  of  the  night  before  had  com- 
mitted suicide  I  He  had  come  to  *  The  Inn '  onljr  the  evenbg  be- 
fore, and  the  landlord  had  found  him  next  morning  lying  back  in 
an  easy  chsdr  beside  the  window,  with  his  face  up-turned  to  the 
silent  sky  —  dead  I  Shot  through  the  head  by  his  own  hand ! 
"inie  powerless  hand,  small  and  delicate  as  a  woman's,  had  fitUen 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  revolver  lay  on  the  floor  by  his 
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flidc.  On  a  small  stand  near  him  was  the  miniature  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  set  round  by  diamonds  of  priceless  value.  Enough 
of  the  bust  was  visible  to  disclose  a  dress  of  blue  satin,  and  there 
was  a  simple  turc^uoise  necklace  encircling  the  fitultless  neck.  The 
&oe  was  exceedmgly  fair,  with  large,  tender  blue  e^es,  and  a 
white  regal  brow,  from  which  the  parted  hair  fell  in  a  light  crown 
of  golden  curls.  The  mouth  was  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  angelic  sweetness  and  innocence  breathing 
from  the  whole  face.  On  the  stand  also  was  a  paper  blotted  and 
written  over  evidently  at  intervals  during  the  night.    It  was  as 

follows : 

*  *  Death  has  no  bittemefls  like  life, 
Life  with  a  wasted  heart  I  *  •—  Miss  Lakdoh. 

How  true  I  Unhappy  L.  E.  L. !  But  she  is  at  rest ;  a  little  pros- 
rac  acid  put  an  end  to  her  suffeiings.  After  ^life's  fitful  fever' 
dhe  sleeps  well. 

*  The  rain  had  ceased.  Some  prospect  of  clearing.  Dreary 
enough,  notwithstanding.  Dreary  without,  lonely  and  desolate 
within.  How  tired  I  feel !  If  I  could  but  sleep  ;  but  '  there  is 
neither  sleep  for  mv  eyes,  nor  slumber  for  my  eye-lids.» 

*  Strong  and  well,  not  yet  twenty-seven,  and  so  weary  of  life ! 

0  God  I  this  intolerable  weariness  1  What  a  life-time  of  misery  be- 
fore me  I  I  will  not  endure  it  I  But  to  rid  myself  of  this  cursed 
existence  without  sin.  How  often  have  these  verses,  conned  in 
childhood,  rung  in  my  ears.  (John,  tenth  chapter,  seventeenth 
and  ei^teenth  verses.^  ^  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again.    No  man  taketn  it  from  Mb,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 

1  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.' 
The  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  the  power  to  take  it  agam,  are 
equaL  Both  rest  with  Omkipotbngb.  To  rush  unsummoned  into 
thepresence  of  God  I  Wretched  man  that  I  am  I  It  is  fearful  I 
O  God  I  be  merciful !  Any  other,  and  that  raging  river  would 
have  engulfed  him ;  but  no.  Well,  for  the  old  people,  perhaps,  it 
is  better.    They  at  least  find  life  tolerable.    They  are  together. 

^  How  her  face  haunts  me  to^iight  I  It  looked  out  at  me  from 
every  flame  of  the  fire  till  I  put  it  out ;  peered  over  my  shoulder 
in  the  mirror ;  gleamed  up  at  me  from  between  the  blocks  of  ice 
m  the  river ;  followed  me  through  the  darkness  everywhere.  Not 
her  &ce  either— too  melancholy.  Let  me  see.  How  beautiful  I 
No  sorrow  there.  That  serene  forehead ;  those  calm,  soft,  holy 
eyes,  with  the  old  loving  light  in  them  —-just  so  they  looked  on 
him  when  I  last  saw  them.  Madness  and  misery  I  It  burns,  boms 
my  fingers,  up  my  arm  into  my  heart.  Prometheus  vulture,  it 
eats  away  fiercely :  ha  1  ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  Deeper  I  deeper  yet  1  Eat 
the  life  out !    Impossible  I  —  it  grows  too  &8t. 

^  Homeless,  with  as  fiiir  an  estate  as  there  is  in  all  England.  The 
sole  representative  of  a  time-honored  race,  friendless,  and  a  wan- 
derer on-  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole  earth  stretches  out  be- 
fore me  one  dreary  interminable  waste.    I  cannot  keep  myself 
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fttiU,  have  no  energy  left  to  impel  me  on.  I  wander  about  with- 
out motive,  without  aim.  A  very  Cain  without  a  crime.  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

*  O  Emily,  Emily !  how  different  it  might  have  been !  How  I 
should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  thy  light  step  echoing  in  the  halls  of 
that  old  pleasant  home  I  To  see  thy  eentle,  innocent  semblance 
enshrined  among  the  stately  dames  of  the  east  gallery,  the  fidrest, 
loveliest  of  them  all ;  thyself  enshrined  in  my  heart,  the  honored, 
worshipped  mistress  of  our  happy  home.  It  would  have  sheltered 
thee,  my  darling — my  white,  tender  lamb !  and  thou  conldst  have 
made  my  happiness.  What  a  fearful  power  to  be  vested  in 
another  I  and  she,  that  light-hearted,  girlish  bein^,  to  wield  that 
power  to  my  destruction.  Was  it  wise,  Emily,  to  discard  the  love 
that  had  grown  with  my  growth  and  stren^hened  with  my 
strenj^h,  for  one  so  utterly  unworthy  ?  He  will  trample  on  thy 
trustmg  heart  till  it  breaks.  My  poor  timid  dove  1  God  help 
thee !  '  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ? '  I  have  borne  it  more 
than  a  year  I  What  a  life-time  of  wretched  days  and  sleepless 
nights  I     I  will  bear  it  no  longer  I 

^The  stars  are  shining,  and  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are 
wrapped  in  slumber.  &  there  another  among  all  God's  creatures 
so  wretched  I  desolate  I  used  to  sorrow  1  *  Mak  of  Sorrows,' 
have  mercy  on  me  I ' 

The  stranger  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  grave,  with  the  minia- 
ture of  his  beloved  on  his  heart.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  where  they 
have  laid  him.  The  village  cemetery  covers  a  high  bluff  of  the 
river  shore,  and  there,  on  the  farthest  point  of  it,  where  there  is 
the  most  beautifol  view  of  the  river  winding  its  solitary  way  a&r 
off,  under  tall  trees,  beautiful  with  sun-shme  and  verdure,  and 
tuneful  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  whispering  breexes,  a  simple 
white  cross  points  out  the  stranger's  grave.  ^  old  white-headed 
man  may  still  be  seen  there  occasionsmy,  watching  the  ^ass,  and 
training  the  flowers  his  trembling  hands  have  planted,  with  rever- 
ent care,  and  if  you  approach  him  with  kindliness  of  tone  and 
friendliness  of  aspect,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  tell  you,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  how  the  noble-hearted  dead  under  that  stouQ  periled  hifi 
life  for  him,  a  poor  old  ferryman ;  and  as  he  goes  on  in  his  narra- 
tion, he  will  point  you  to  the  old  deserted  stone  house  from  which 
the  stranger  rescued  him ;  and  then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  miniature  of  the  beautifdl  lady  of  his  love ;  and  then, 
comins  nearer,  and  in  a  whisper,  while  the  tears  course  slowly 
down  his  furrowed  cheek,  he  will  hint  about  his  melancholy  death, 
and  finally,  with  a  fervent  ^  God  rest  his  soul ! '  turn  away,  and  busy 
himself  about  the  grave  again.  Poor  old  Stephie  I  a  uttle  while, 
a  very  little  while,  and  there  will  be  but  that  cross  and  this  simple 
record  to  tell  of  the  stranger's  grave. 

raU&if'fbrg^  JITo*.  7<^  1857. 
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AMOm     OMVIBVB      I9IX 


Oh  I  for  tiiat  land  of  ancient  Btory, 
Where  lingers  still  the  gleam  of  glory 

Now  no  more : 
Italy,  eTer  young  and  fair, 
Clime  of  the  soft  voluptuous  air  I 
Ah  I  LoYK,  that  we  were  wafted  there, 

The  wild  seas  o'er  1 


Ah  t  'mid  those  ruins  hoar  and  lone, 
Where  shades  of  heroes  still  do  roam, 

In  loTe's  entwine. 
That  we  might  wander  silently, 
And  dream  ourselves  to  times  gone  by, 
Tet  feel  unto  each  other  nigh, 

Drinking  Love's  wine  1 


Or  float  amid  those  visions  ftlr, 
Enwrapt  in  soft  illusive  air, 

Sweet  imaged  forma. 
On  old  cathedral  walls  that  glow : 
And  viewing  there  Love's  bUss  and  wo, 
Stall  closer  to  each  other  grow, 

With  Love's  afaums  I 


Or  fidntly  float  o'er  moon-lit  sea, 
Where  Tenice  slumbers  dreamily, 

Like  sleeping  swan : 
And  listen  to  the  oar-dipped  hush. 
And  warm  the  moon-light  with  Love's  bfaish. 
And  fed  our  souls  together  rush. 

And  still  glide  ever  an! 


Oh!  to  breathe  the  love-warm  righ 
Within  that  sweet  enticing  sky, 

Far  o'er  &e  lee! 
There  in  the  sflvery  boat  of  song, 
Laonehcd  firom  thy  breast,  to  float  along 
We  two  together,  as  if  on 

Ashoreleessea; 
mi!  for  tliat  land  fer  o'er  the  iM, 

LofVB,withtb6eI 
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HT         SPANISH        NEIGHBOR. 

It  was  through  the  tooth-aohe  that  first  I  knew  thee,  O  my 
beautiful  Spanish  neighbor  1  Is  it  for  that  reason  that  I  always  fe^ 
a  pain,  a  sudden  twinge  when  I  think  of  thee  ? — or  did  other  causes 
combine  ?  But  no ;  I  will  be  more  artistic,  and  not  tell  my  story  so 
immediately. 

That  night  of  tooth-ache  I  But  as  the  story  and  the  tooth  are 
both  out  now,  I  can  refer  to  it.  In  vain  I  wooed  the  soft  and  warm 
embrace  of  my  pillow ;  in  vain  tried  the  becoming  effects  of  g  ban- 
dana tied  above  my  organ  of  self-esteem ;  in  vain  tried  sops  of 
cotton,  wet  variously  with  laudanum,  chloroform,  or  that  hideously 
burning  substance,  the  oil  of  cloves.  I  simply  burned  myself 
embittered  myself  or  sickened  me  with  ftimes  of  chloroform; 
the  tooth  ached  the  worse  for  every  ^plication.  I  at  length 
madly  looked  out  of  the  window :  was  it  a  beaming  star  which  rose 
before  me  ?  No,  it  was  a  dentist's  light  I  What  a  moment,  to 
plunge  into  boots  and  broadcloth,  to  tie  the  hastiest  of  neck-ties, 

to At  this  moment  I  saw  two  stars.     Yes,  at  this  moment, 

looking  (perhaps  in  a  moment  of  aspiration)  upward,  I  saw  a  li^ht 
in  an  upper  wmdow  of  the  house  opposite  to  mine,  and  lookmg 
from  that  window  the  most  beautiful  dark-eyed  —  in  short,  I  saw 
my  Spanish  neighbor !  Could  she,  could  this  beauteous  creature, 
be  suffering  too  ?  could  she  have  risen  to  seek  relief  irom  a 
raging  —  oh  I  call  it  neuralgia,  not  tooth-ache  ?  —  could  she,  like 
me,  have  variously  tried  the  oil  of  cloves  and  other  emollienta, 
and,  likie  me,  have  rushed  to  the  window  in  despair  at  their 
utter  inefficiency  ? 

But  pangs  of  physical  anguish  checked  this  burst  of  rapturous 
exclamation.  Perhaps  the  chloroform  had  mounted  to  my  brain  ; 
be  that  as  it  miay,  I  was  recalled  by  a  plunge  as  of  forty  red-hot 
knitting-needles  through  my  under-jaw.  To  the  business  of  the 
moment ;  I  rushed ;  I  rang.  I  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  for  a 
presumptive  murderer  by  the  timorous  tooth-drawer ;  but  there  is 
somethmg  convincing  in  the  accents  of  sorrow,  and  he  let  me  in. 

A  gyration  of  the  universe,  Jupiter  and  all  his  moons  dancing 
every  where,  and  all  was  over.  I  returned  home  with  a  huge 
cavern  in  my  mouth,  and  a  feeling  at  my  heart  as  if  some  very  dis- 
tant relative  had  died  and  left  me  an  immense  and  immediately- 
to-be-realized  fortune,  no  portion  of  which  was  in  railroad  stocks. 

For  a  moment  I  had  forgotten  her;  but  entering  my  room, 
which  was  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  chloroform  and  laudanum,  I 
hastened  to  open  the  window  and  air  the  apartment.  Again  I 
saw  the  light ;  again  a  figure  all  in  white,  beautiful  dark  hnir,  and, 
what  seemed  to  me,  a  lovely  foreign  fiice.  The  night  was  bright 
with  a  full  moon,  and  I  saw  her  very  plainly.  She  had  not  moved, 
apparently,  since  I  left.  What  coi^d  she  be  sitting  there  for,  gaz- 
ing at  the  moon  ? 
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I  gaased  too,  charmed  with  her  beauty,  astonished  at  her  taste, 
wondering  at  her  probable  reasons.  At  length,  seeing  her  as 
motionless  as  before,  (when  the  clock  admonished  me  that  I  had 
gazed  an  half-hour,)  and  worn  out  with  my  sufferings,  I  at  len^h 
gave  np,  and  proceeded  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  rate,  to  use  a  nautical 
simile,  of  ten  Knots  an  hour. 

My  first  thought  on  waking,  was  to  look  from  my  window. 
Opposite,  a  dull,  dead,  white  curtain  met  my  view.  I  knew  the 
house  well.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  Spanish  family,  well  known  as 
such  by  the  name  on  the  door,  and  by  their  unmistakable  physiog- 
nomies.  But  its  inmates  had  seemed  to  be  an  elderly  woman  and 
two  sons ;  no  such  vision  of  delight  had  ever  gone  in  or  out  of  that 
front-door,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  had  gazed  at  it  vacantly  for 
several  months. 

I  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  studying  my  profession.    During 
these  days  of  intense  application,  for  which  I  was  distinffuished  at 
this  period  of  my  life,  I  sometimes  sought  a  moment's  distraction 
from  the  strain  upon  my  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  soothing  com- 
panionship of  a  cigar.    During  this  temporary  relaxation,  I  usually 
sat  at  my  window,  with  my  feet  raised  several  degrees  above  my 
head,  resting  on  the  sill  thereof,  and  gazed  contemplatively  across 
the  street.    Mv  instructors,  to  whom  I  had  confided  this  as  my 
only  habit  of  mdulgence,  were  severe  enough  to  say  that  I  in- 
dulged in  it  too  much ;  but  I  ask  all  candid  observers,  who  have 
not^^  the  medical  student  any  where,  if  they  have  not  been 
struck  by  bis  ardent  devotion  to  his  studies,  his  quiet  and  sedate 
demeanor,  his  freedom  from  aU  those  escapades  which  mark  the 
youth  of  other  men ;  and  trusting  in  the  unprejudiced  verdict  of 
these  referees,  I  acknowledge  this,  my  one  indulgence.    During 
these  moments  of  ease,  I  had  watched  the  out-goings  and  in-goin^ 
of  all  my  neighbors ;  I  had  seen  the  dark  old  Spanish  lady  go  m 
and  out ;  I  had  seen  two  or  three  of  her  nation,  apparently,  come 
to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  I  had  often  wondered  that  some  kind  sprite 
did  not  inform  some  young  and  handsome  woman  of  the  &ct  that 
I  was  looking  out  expectantly,  and  send  her  at  least  to  call  some- 
where in  the  block,  but  such  convenient  little  messenger  never 
seemed  to  be  about. 

My  studies  of  the  day  succeeding  the  tooth-ache  were  of  such  a 
dry  and  disagreeable  nature  that  I  determined  to  allow  myself 
a  greater  degree  of  ease  than  usual ;  for  I  argued  seriously  with 
myself  that  the  consequences  of  using  the  brain  much  after  so 
severe  a  shock  as  the  pain  and  subsequent  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
might  prove  too  much,  and  I  resolved  not  to  impair  my  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  by  any  such  extreme  devotion  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  so  imperative  a  reason  for  not  study- 
ing to-day,  for  I  determined  to  watch  at  my  window  assiduously, 
and  see  my  beauty  go  out,  as  doubtless  she  would  do,  during  the 
morning.  I  watched  in  vain.  The  two  young  men  went  down  to 
their  business ;  the  old  lady  issued  from  the  door  at  eleven,  and 
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retamed  at  two ;  the  white  curtain  was  not  raised  during  the  day. 
At  five  o'clock,  prompted  by  hunger,  I  left  my  post  and  went  off 
to  get  my  dinner.  I  returned  in  an  hour,  determined  to  watch . 
The  white  curtain  was  raised,  the  window  open ;  no  light,  no  lady. 

I  watched  until  eight.  No  one  opened  tne  door  of  the  ^  myste- 
rious mansion  of  the  Spaniard,'  as  Ollendorff  would  say  in  those 
German-English  exercises  of  his ;  and  then,  disgusted,  I  went  off 
to  the  theatre.  I  returned  late,  mounted  to  my  room,  and  looked 
from  my  window.  There  was  the  same  dark-h:ured  lady,  leaning 
Against  the  window-pane,  fair,  motionless,  and  mysterious  as  eyer. 

This  time  I  out-watched  her.  She  slowly  rose,  pulled  down  her 
curtain ;  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  I  was  convinced  she  was 
a  mortal  woman,  and  that  I  would  find  out  more  about  her. 

How  to  do  it,  was  the  next  thing.  I  had  counted  on  following 
her  in  the  street,  demanding  the  privilege  of  picking  up  her  veil, 
or  in  some  way  attracting  her  attention  ;  but  if  she  slept  all  da^, 
and  merely  arose  for  a  little  ga2dng  at  the  moon,  ^  of  nights,'  I  did 
not  see  how  this  could  be  brought  about. 

Perhaps — why  had  I  not  thought  of  that  before?  —  she  was 
iU,  or  perhaps  had  arrived  the  day  before  in  the  steamer,  and  was 
recovering  herself  from  her  &ti^ue !     I  would  watch  again. 

And  so  I  did,  for  a  week ;  and  every  day's  experience  produced 
the  same  result.  At  length,  I  awoke  regularly  about  two  at  night, 
went  to  the  window,  saw  this  motionless  figure,  sometimes  left  it 
sitting  there,  sometimes  saw  it  rise  and  go  away ;  but  never  did  I 
see  the  white  curtain  raised  in  the  day-time,  nor  any  thing  emerge 
from  the  street-door  which  could  possibly  be  she. 

I  now  determined  to  get  into  that  house  on  some  plea  or  other ; 
but  what  ?  Should  I  adopt  the  rbh  of  the  confidence  man  ?  or 
should  I  assume  the  dignity  and  blank-book  of  the  census  ?  Should 
I  provide  myself  with  door-mats  which  I  wished  to  vend,  or  clothe 
myself  in  rags  and  go  in  and  boldly  demand  work,  as  is  so  much 
the  fashion  now  ?  Would  I  dare  to  be  a  distressed  clergyman,  or 
should  I  encounter  that  venerated  gentleman  there  ?  My  courage 
shrank  from  all  these  various  modes  of  presentmg  one's  self,  so  I 
took  the  brave  step  of  advertising  in  the  Herald  that  *  a  voung 
man  of  &scinating  appearance  and  elegant  manners,  desirmg  to 
learn  the  Spanish  language,  would  be  glad  to  enter  a  fisimily  in 
which  he  could  board,  where  he  should  hear  that  elegant  language 
spoken.' 

I  took  care  that  a  copy  of  this  Herald  should  be  left  at  my 
Spanish  neighbor's. 

I  regret  to  say  they  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  advertise- 
ment, and  that  I  spent  the  next  three  days  in  an  atmosphere  of 
garlic  and  pure  '  Castilian,'  of  which  I  spoke  not  a  word,  abso- 
lutely having  to  kick  several  pertinacious  gentlemen  down  the 
st^ps,  who  insisted  on  taking  me  off  bodily  to  their  residences. 

Finally,  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  I  walked  over  to  No.  Eighty- 
one,  and  rang. 
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*•  Tell  the  lady  of  the  house  that  a  gentleman,  Dn  Basoom, 
wishes  to  see  her.' 

I  walked  into  a  neat  little  parlor,  and  awaited,  tremblingly^  my 
interview  with  madame. 

She  came  down,  curtsied;  I  bowed. 

^  Madam,  you  have,  I  understand,  a  room  to  let  in  your  house. 
I  have  called  to  see  if  it  will  answer  my  purposes.  Be  land  enough 
to  show  it  me.' 

She  looked  at  her  servant,  and  said  something  in  Spanish. 

The  woman  interpreted  for  her. 

^  We  have  no  room ;  you  have  made  a  mistake ;  this  is  a  private 
house.' 

A  thousand  apologies,  the  door  was  opened,  shut,  and  I  de- 
parted, having  achieved  nothing. 

Defeat  sharpened  my  wits ;  I  determined  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  young  men. 

Tnis  I  did  not  find  very  easy,  as  they  had  the  reserve  and  silence 
of  their  nation  in  an  uncommon  degree.  In  vain  did  I  pass  up 
their  sixpences  in  the  omnibus;  ingrain  suggest  little  remarks 
about  the  weather,  the  times,  the  news;  they  were  uniformly 
polite,  silent,  and  distant. 

My  joy  was  'great,  therefore,  at  seeing  Manuel,  the  younger, 
come  into  the  gynmasium  where  I  was  dangling  from  a  bar,  antl 
strip  off  his  coat  preparatory  to  an  hour's  exercise. 

The  extraordmary  politeness  with  which  I  treated  this  young 
man  finally  made  an  impression  on  him ;  he  recognized  me  as  the 
obliging  sixpence-hander,  and  was  soon  sufficiently  melted  to  an- 
swer my  remarks  on  the  weather,  and  finally  to  walk  home  with 
me  arm-in-arm. 

What  was  my  delight  on  coming  out  of  a  certain  theatre  one 
evening,  where  I  had  been  admiring  the  dancing  of  Mademoiselle 
Leontine,  to  see  standing  on  the  steps  thereof  my  friend  Manuel, 
with  a  veiled  lady  leaning  on  his  arm  ?  I  was  sure  it  was  she  ! 
I  advanced,  bowed,  and  spoke  to  him ;  he  greeted  me  hurriedly, 
and  evidently  did  not  wish  me  to  see  his  companion  who  was 
veiled. 

I  accordingly  withdrew,  taking  to  myself  the  liberty  to  follow 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

Yes,  they  entered  No.  Eighty-one.    It  was  she  1 

That  night  I  watched.  The  moon  had  disappeared,  but  the 
light  in  her  room  showed  me  the  same  melancholy  attitude.  The 
watcher  was  at  her  post. 

The  next  day  I  did  that  which  my  cooler  judgment  now  tells  me 
was  a  very  impertinent  thing,  but  which  my  frenzied  curiosity 
drove  me  to  do.  I  referred  to  the  evening  before,  and  said  to 
Manuel :  '  By  the  way,  what  a  singular  habit  your  friend  has  of 
looking  out  of  the  window  all  night.' 

The  clever  little  Spaniard  did  not  evince  the  slightest  emotion. 
*  Tes,'  said  he, '  she  sleeps  ill,  I  have  heard  her  say.    She  has  left 
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Cuba  forever  I  and  she  weeps  for  her  country.    She  has  sought 
under  my  mother's  roof  the  repose  and  privcusy  she  desires.' 

*  Charminp:  Fillibuster  I  the  doors  that  shut  me  from  thee  are 
closed,  and  locked,  and  bolted;  but  if  *Love  laughed  at  lock- 
smiths '  once,  he  can  ap^ain,  and  thy  Bascom  will  reaich  thee  yet ! ' 

Thus  apostrophised  I  to  the  mysterious  dark-eyed  one  of  Elighty- 
one. 

I  determined  to  write  her.  What  could  I  say  ?  What  that 
would  not  bring  upon  me  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  object  of 
my  adoration  ?  for  I  had  really  wrought  myself  into  a  terrible 
state  of  enthusiasm  for  this  daughter  of  the  night.  What  could 
P.  S.  Bascom,  Philip  Samuel  Bascom,  poor  medical  student,  have  to 
say  to  the  proud  daughter  of  a  Spanish  grandee?  '  Ah ! '  thought 
I,  with  the  chivalry  of  Don  Quixote,  'he  can  tell  her  he  loves  her; 
he  can  beseech  her  to  allow  him  to  look  upon  that  &ce,  to  see 
more  clearly  its  beauty ;  he  can  ask  the  privilege  of  hearing  her 
voice  —  these  are  requests  which  cannot  wound  the  pride  of 
woman.  The  queen  on  her  throne  can  suffer  herself  to  be  adored, 
and  this  humble  flower  of  mftie  cannot  injure  my  beloved  if  I  but 
tear  it  from  my  heart  and  lay  it  at  her  feet.'  Thus^  Bascom^  love 
makes  heroes  of  us  all,  and  I  felt  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  like 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  all  other  gay  and  gallant  knights. 

My  letter  was  a  master-piece  of  devotion,  gallantry,  spirit,  and 
generosity,  beautifully  tempered  with  self-respect  and  dignity, 
while  throughout  the  whole  played  the  glittering  light  of  a  vivid 
imagination  and  impassioned  heart ! 

I  told  her  all  that  which  the  reader  knows.  I  did  not  mention 
the  tooth-ache  by  name.    I  disguised  it  thus : 

*  One  evening,  suffering  under  one  of  the  most  cruel  tortures 
which  besets  our  common  humanity  —  peculiar  perhaps  to  those  of 
a  highly  sensitive  organization — 1  sought  for  relief.  The  sooth- 
ing contemplation  of  the  stars — stars  indeed!  the  stars  \  saw 
were  thy  eyes,'  etc.,  etc.  *  My  anguish  was  not  relieved,  but 
transferred — transferred  to  the  heart! '  etc. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  dentist.  If  truth 
demanded,  romance  forbade. 

Then,  going  on  in  a  style  which  is  better  imagined  than  de> 
scribed,  I  begged  of  her  to  vouchsafe  me  a  token  of  her  forgive- 
ness of  my  presumption,  and  to  allow  me  to  see  her.  I  begged 
of  her  to  permit  the  approach  of  a  respectful,  timorous,  chivalrous 
adorer,  who  asked  but  to  breathe  the  '  richly-perftimed  air  of  her 
presence,'  (that  was  my  expression,)  and  after  giving  her  an  ad- 
dress, I  signed  myself  Pelham^  which  does  not  sound  unlike  Bas- 
com, though  it  may  be  thought  by  some  more  romantic. 

Strange  to  say,  having  been  again  attracted  to  the  theatre,  by 
the  dancing  of  Mademoiselle  Lcontine,  I  again  saw  Manuel  and 
his  veiled  companion  on  the  steps. 

They  hurried  on,  and  I  followed.  That  night  the  wateher  did 
no^  appear.    The  next  morning  a  note  did. 

*  Why  do  you  seek,  eloquent  gentleman,  to  see  one  who  is  borne 
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down  by  misfortnne  ?  —  vehose  beauty  has  been  washed  out  by  tears, 
whose  brow  is  veiled  with  grief?  Why  did  you,  by  your  suffer- 
ings compelled,  discover  my  mid-night  solace,  my  lonely  watch- 
ing ?  Alas  I  that  was  all  I  asked !  and  that  is  taken  from  me :  now 
that  I  know  I  am  watched,  I  shall  come  to  the  window  no  more. 
'  I  shall  admit  no  clandestine  interviews.  If  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, and  wish  to  know  me,  my  friend,  Mr.  Manuel  S ,  in  whose 

mother's  house  I  live,  shall  call  on  you,  shall  know  you,  and  if 
proper,  shall  bring  you  to  see  me ;  until  then,  I  am  simply  the 

*  Watcher.' 

Ah  !  to  find  Manuel !  to  tell  him  my  story :  but  what  if  I  found 
him  jealous,  as  of  course,  he  would  be  ?  But  she  hctd proposed  it. 
It  was  enough. 

Manuel  received  my  confidence  with  unmoved  countenance. 
The  only  point  which  ne  seemed  to  consider  of  importance  was, 
that  I  should  prove  myself  a  gentleman,  by  birth  and  surroundings : 
this  I  did  not  find  it  difiicult  to  do. 

*  For,'  said  he, '  Don  Henri^ues  de  Sanchez  will  not  allow  his 
daughter  to  know  a  man  of  inierior  birth.' 

I  was  not  in  an  enviable  state  of  composure  when  I  entered 
Number  Eighty-one,  one  Sunday  evening,  with  my  acquaintance 
Manuel,  to  be  presented  to  Donna  Isabella  Carolina  Maria  de 
Sanchez.  It  struck  me  it  was  a  rather  sheepish  thing  to  do :  so 
evidently  thought  Manuel,  whom  I  discovered  smiling  to  himself. 

However,  when  you  are  in  the  water,  it  is  better  to  try  to  swim ; 
80  I  summoned  my  native  impudence,  and  dashed  into  the  parlor, 
was  presented  as  ^  Doctor  Bas  Count '  by  Manuel  to  his  mother, 
who  saw,  to  her  infinite  amusement,  that  I  was  the  gentleman  who 
had  tried  to  hire  her  rooms ;  to  the  elder  brother,  Don  Juan,  as 
they  called  him  ;  and,  O  Dulcinea  I  to  Donna  Isabella. 

How  beautiful  she  was !  how  she  cast  down  those  lashes,  so 
long  and  black  I  how  modestly  conscious,  yet  how  gracefully  self- 
possessed!  how  pretty  her  accent,  how  softly  melancholy  her  voice  I 

I  did  not  say  much  to  her,  but  I  looked  a  whole  library  of  Byron's 
poems. 

I  left  at  a  late  hour,  after  a  little  supper,  and  a  permission  from 

Madame  S ,  the  hostess,  to  call  again  to  see  her  on  Sunday 

evening. 

*  No  other  evenings  ? '  thought  L 
No  allusion  to  them,  certainly. 

*•  Perhaps  Doctor  Bas  Count  will  come  and  see  us  at  three  or 

four  of  the  day  sometimes  ? '  suggested  Madame  S ,  seeing 

me  linger. 

Perhaps  he  would ! 

And  so  followed  various  visits,  at  the  first  of  which  Madame 
remained  as  duenna ;  after  the  two  or  three  first,  she  disappeared 
discreetly,  and  the  conversation  glided  from  generalities  into  per- 
sonalities. 

Always  shortly  after  four,  Madame  appeared,  and  Maria  Isabella 
Carolina  disappeared :  I  never  could  induce  her  to  remain. 
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*  You  must  not  ask  me  why,  or  where  I  go,'  she  would  say  'with 
a  full  sigh.  ^  The  daughter  of  Henriques  de  Sanchez,  the  patriot, 
the  exile,  has  many  melancholy  secrets.' 

However,  the  daughter  of  this  illustrious  man  became,  day  after 
day,  more  confidential ;  and  I  found  gradually,  that  she  was  in 
correspondence  with  some  members  of  her  Other's  party;  that  Ae 
spent  the  day  in  writing,  and  never  went  out  until  evening,  as  her 
father  wished  her  to  avoid  observation.  'And  when  I  asked 
deferentially  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre,  she  said 
decidedly :  No  ;  that  Manuel  or  Juan  were,  with  their  mother, 
always  her  attendants ;  that  they  were  deeply  in  the  confidence 
of  her  fiither,  and  his  party,  and  she  could  not  on  any  aoooont 
accept  my  escort. 

*  If  you  have  chosen,  dear  Bas  Count,'  she  would  say,  *to  fiill  in 
love  with  a  politiciany  you  must  bear  the  consequences.    Perhaps 
the  future  of  Cuba  is  in  my  hands  I    I  cannot,  1  will  not  risk  her  * 
freedom  I    I  do  wrong,  dear  Bas  Count,  in  allowing  you  to  love 
me ;  but  I  am  weak,  and  a  woman — and ' 

And  then  followed  all  those  arguments,  so  sweet  to  hear,  bo 
silly  to  write ;  those  true  and  convincing  statements  which  many 
a  donkey  —  I  would  say,  young  gentleman  —  has  heard,  and  be- 
lieved to  his  cost. 

In  vain  did  I  urge  that  she  '  should  not  eive  np  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind,'  and  that  she  should  call  me  by  my  name. 
Her  little  foreign  tongue  persisted  in  disguising  my  name;  her 
little  brave  heart  was  bent  on  fillibustering. 

One  of  our  amusements  was  this :  I  had  promised  to  never  folloiv, 
or  try  to  ascertain  where  she  went  of  an  evening ;  and  she  in  her 
turn  would  often  tell  me  to  go  to  some  other  well-known  place  of 
amusement,  and  watch,  and  see  if  I  could  detect  her.  I  onoe 
asked  her  if  she  went  no  more  to  the  place  where  I  had  seen  her. 
She  said :  No ;  that  she  was  tired  of  Mademoiselle  L^ntine,  and 
she  went  there  no  more.  '  Beside,'  she  said, '  some  persons  had 
tried  to  get  in  her  private  box,  and  she  feared  she  was  watched, 
and  suspected  of  going  there.' 

So  I  haunted  constantly  the  opera,  and  various  other  places  of 
amusement,  but  so  adroitly  did  sne  manage,  that  I  never  saw  her. 

We  had  become  acknowledged  lovers ;  I  called  her  *  Maria ; ' 
not  Anglice^  but  Spanish  Mana ;  the  sweetest  of  names.  She 
called  me  Filipe.  We  wrote  to  each  other  daily,  and  saw  each 
other  nearly  as  often.  She  told  me  her  past  life,  and  I  told  her 
mine.  How  different  they  were !  Hers  passed  in  sunny,  gay  Ha- 
vana; mine  in  cold,  austere  New-England :  hers  in  a  superb  chateau 
with  slaves  and  a  duenna ;  mine  in  a  quiet,  plain  house,  with  a 
mother  and  sister,  and  one  or  two  old  famihr  servants.  How  many 
agreeable  subjects  of  conversation  this  difference  gave  rise  to  1 

'  Shall  I  go  and  live  with  that  dear  mother  and  sister  of  yours, 
dear  Filipe,'  she  sjud,  one  day, '  or  where  shall  we  live  ? ' 

True,  I  had  not  thought  of  that  —  where  should  we  live  ?  I 
fully  intended  to  marry  Maria  as  soon  as  Don  Henriques  returned^ 
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and  I  could  gain  his  consent ;  but  as  to  forming  any  plans  for  Uth 
vnfu  I  Iiad  been  too  much  in  love  for  that. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  me :  How  would  this  sunny  creature,  this 

*B6ftk6r  Ain  of  the  warm  South,' 

this  daughter  of  luxury,  bear  the  fate  to  which  I  should  bring  her  ? 
How  could  she  endure  to  become  Mrs.  P.  S.  Bascom,  with  nothing 
a  year,  and  two  rooms  of  a  house,  from  which  we  should  watch 
for  my  first  patient  ? 

My  dear  mother  and  sister !  they  rose  up  before  me,  living  on 
their  slender  income  in  the  country,  and  dreaming  of  my  brilBant 
fiiture !  How  they  had  begged  to  add  to  my  slender  patrimony 
out  of  their  small  means,  but  how  indignantly  I  had  refosed  I 

^Tou  have  enough,  Philip,  to  support  ^ou  creditably,  while 
getting  your  profession,^  said  my  mother ;  ^  if  you  want  any  more, 
write  to  us ;  we  can  economize,  and  we  can  always  bM  the  ponies.^ 
*  The  ponies '  were  two  pretty  white  horses,  sent  as  a  present  by 
a  rich  uncle,  and  formed  tne  only  extravagance  of  our  little  house- 
hold* With  them  my  motheir  iand  sister  drove  out  daily,  and 
were  reminded  of  days  of  greater  prosperity.  Much  happiness 
surrounded  the  idea  of  Hhe  ponies,'  and  I  indignantly  answered 
that  I  should  as  soon  sell  her  as  the  ponies. 

Now,  alas  I  many  months  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  or  heard 
from  *  tiie  ponies.'  My  heart  was  gone  elsewhere ;  my  eyes  were 
anointed ;  1  saw  nothing  but  my  love.  My  ohcUeaux  en  Eepagne 
occupied  me  in  more  senses  than  one. 

One  day  Maria  said  tome,  blushingly:  ^  You  may  write  to  papa, 
dear  Filipe ;  he  will  not  be  here  for  many  months.' 

So  I  wrote,  asking  for  his  daught^.  In  due  time,  I  received 
through  the  fidr  hands  of  Maria,  the  most  stately  Spanish  epistle, 
giving  a  dignified  consent,  if  I  could  assure  his  good  mends 

Manuel  and  Juan  S ^  of  my  fitness  for  the  position  I  desired  to 

occupy  in  his  &niily. 

A  man  does  not  like  to  confess  his  poverty  to  the  woman  he 
loves,  but  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  do  it.  My  fillibustering 
papa4n4aw  would  not  be  apt  to  Imve  a  large  fortune  lefb^  but  with 
nis  grandee  notions,  I  knew  he  expected  that  the  suitor  of  his 
daughter  would  have  that  agreeable  appendage.  What  was  my 
delight,  therefore,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  humiliating  confession 
of  poverty,  Maria  stopped  me,  saying,  with  her  soft  white  hand 
over  my  month : 

^  I  have  a  little  fortune  of  my  own,  dear  Filipe,  and  you  have  a 
little ;  on  our  united  fortunes,  we  can  live.' 

I  had  written  to  my  mother  to  send  me  some  money ;  I  had 
even  hinted  at  the  ssle  of  the  ponies  I 

I  lived  in  a  feverish  dream ;  Maria  still  kept  her  life  and  its 
oecnpations  a  secret  from  me ;  I  grew  jealous,  and  demanded  to 
see  her  in  the  evening,  to  know  where  she  went,  to  accompany 
her,  to  be  admitted  sometimes  in  ihe  evening  of  other  days  than 
Sunday.  ^ 
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*  Ah  I '  said  she,  mournfully;  *  must  I,  then,  relmquish  the  love 
of  country  and  kindred  to  a  stranger  ?  Must  I  cease  the  good  I 
am  doing  to  unhappy  Cuba,  and  either  betray  the  best  of  Anthers 
and  purest  of  patriots,  or  lose  the  happiness  of  a  life-time  ?  Cruel 
Filipe  I  you  know  not  what  you  ask  1 » 

But  I  was  firm ;  I  stood  on  my  reserved  rights ;  she  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  me,  and  I  demanded  to  know  more  of  my  fatore 
wife. 

She  grew  pale  and  tearful.  '  I  might  have  known  it,'  said  she. 
^The  leaders  of  our  cause  hesitated  to  trust  me,  because  they  ao- 
tioipated  this ;  I  thought  to  avert  it  by  shutting  myself  up.  How 
comd  I  suppose  that  my  sohtarv  watcmnffs  would  betray  me  ?  hot 
it  shall  all  go  —  country,  freedom,  friends — all  for  thee,  my  Fi- 
lipe I  > 

And  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  hid  her  beauteous 


Of  course,  I  considered  every  thing  explained.  *  To-day  — to- 
night, Filipe,  I  wDl  give  back  my  papers — give  up  my  correspond- 
ence I  I  will  see  those  noble  Cubans  in  whose  conndence  I  am, 
and  tell  them  alL  They  will  be  disappointed,  for  I  have  heen 
able,  with  my  knowledge  of  English,  to  do  them  much  good ;  but 
it  is  past :  come  to  me  to-morrow,  day  or  evening  I ' 

I  was  delirious  with  delight ;  what  a  sacrifice  she  was  making 
for  me  1  for  her  love  of  country  was  a  passion  with  her. 

That  evening,  the  last  of  my  lonely  ones,  I  started  off  to  the 
theatre.  I  thought  I  would  go  and  see  Mademoiselle  Leontine 
dance.  To  my  surprise,  the  bills  informed  me  that  Mademoiselle 
Leontine  had  broken  her  engagement,  and  was  gone — no  one 
knew  where.  ^ 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  speculate  on  the  caprices  of  a  danseute.  If 
any  women  have  a  right  to  their  *  pretty  ways,'  I  am.  sure  this 
respectable  class  have ;  and  I  carelessly  turned  away,  and  went 
somewhere  else. 

Next  day  I  spent  with  Maria,  uninterruptedly.  She  ^ave  me 
some  account  of  the  sorrow  of  her  fellow-fiUibusters  at  losmg  her, 
and  also  showed  me  a  note,  thanking^  her  for  her  past  devotion, 
signed,  I  should  say,  by  all  fiUibusteraom. 

*  Why,'  I  asked  her  once, '  have  you  never  tried  to  convert  me  to 
your  cause  ? ' 

*  Ah  I '  said  she,  *•  my  Filipe,  you  are  not  the  man  for  a  crisis 
like  this ;  you  know  nothing,  you  care  nothing  for  unhappy  Cuba  1 
your  soul  is  wrapped  in  your  noble  profession T  You  seek  to  save, 
while  the  man  who  espouses  this  cause,  must  kiil — which  you 
could  not  do.' 

I  must  say  I  had  my  doubts  whether  I  should  not  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  my  fellow-creatures,  if  I  staid  at  home,  and  pursued  mj 
*  noble  profession '  in  the  way  in  which  I  had,  for  tne  last  few 
months,  than  if  I  sailed  off  with  the  most  furious  fiUibustering 
intentions. 

I  received  at  this  time  a  most  affectionate  letter  from  my  mother 


^ 
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and  sister,  inclosing  a  draft.  It  was  for  a  considerable  amount,  for 
them.  They  said  the  ponies  had  not  yet  found  a  nurchaser ;  but 
they  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  selling  them,  as  they  were  more 
troable  than  pleasure,  all  of  which  was  to  me  perfectly  transparenti 
and  did  not  deceiYe  me  in  the  least ;  but  it  absolutely  gave  me  a 
certain  gratification. 

'  What  a  lord  of  the  creation  man  is,'  thought  I ;  *  one  woman 
giyes  up  her  countir,  her  parent,  the  hopes  of  a  life-time  for  him, 
and  another  gives  aU  that  she  has,  and  pinches  herself^  that  he  may 
have  a  new  pleasure  1 ' 

The  thought  that  I  was  a  very  selfish  wretch,  did  not  obtrude 
itself  on  me  at  this  time ;  that  was  reserved  for  the  future. 

What  I  could  want  of  so  much  money,  was,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  speculation  to  my  dear  mother.  Did  I  wish  to  get  a  new  set 
of  instruments,  a  library,  or  did  I  find  the  expenses  of  living  so 
much  greater  ?  and  she  added  with  maternal  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness, *  I  shall  not  press  for  a  reply  to  this  question ;  but  I  know  mpr 
son  too  well  to  believe  that  he  will  spend  so  large  a  sum  on  his 


Dear  woman! However,  Maria  was  across   the  street, 

and  waiting  for  me ;  I  could  not  stop  then  to  reflect. 

With  characteristic  love  of  privacy  and  retirement,  Maria  sug- 
gested that  our  wedding  should  be  perfectly  quiet,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  and  the  &mily,  already  in  our  confidence.  She  objected 
to  my  writing  to  my  mother  and  sister. 

*•  Take  them  your  bride,  Filipe ;  they  will  love  her  because  she 
is  yours ! ' 

I  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning,  for  I  saw  that  those  relatives  of 
mine  would  opiK>se,  with  some  rather  unanswerable  arguments, 
my  taking  a  ^  bride,'  be  she  ever  so  lovely,  at  my  mature  age  of 
twenty.  So,  blind  and  crazy  with  my  passion,  I  consented  to 
every  thing. 

I  saw  less  and  less  of  Manuel  and  Juan ;  in  &ct,  I  cared  very 
little  for  them,  or  any  body  else.  Madame,  too,  dropped  ofiT  in  her 
visits  to  the  parlor.  Spealdng  yery  little  English,  her  remarks 
were  sdways  interpreted  to  me,  mine  to  her.  The  gate  of  Isnguage 
being  shut,  the  flow  of  thought  between  Madame  S  and  my- 
self was  neither  Ml  nor  firee.  It  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  saw 
less  of  Manuel  and  Juan  than  was  quite  natural :  1  asked  my 
beloved  the  reason. 

^They  are  very  busy  with  their  Cuban  afiairs;  I  cannot  tell 
you  more;  one  or  both  may  soon  leave  the  cit^;  and,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  conceal  it  larom  you — Joan  entertains  a  proioond  pas- 
sion for  me,  and  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  your  happiness.' 
'And  Manuel,  has  he  not  loved  yoo ?' 
'  No;  Manuel  has  a  wife.* 

'Awifel  weD^youSpaniardsdelight  in  mystery;  where  is  she  f 
niiy  does  she  not  >4^pear  ? ' 
*'  There  is  Bowe  conerenoe,  just  now.' 
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Maria  blushed ;  it  was  as  I  expected,  both  brothers  loved  her ; 
the  one  in  spite  of  his  bonds,  and  she  had  repulsed  them  both« 

My  weddin^-day  came ;  I  spent  it  in  writing  a  sonnet  to  my 
bride,  in  lookmg  again  and  ^ain  at  my  blue  coat,  white  satin 
waistcoat,  black  pantaloons.  'Die  blissful  hour  was  eight  in  the 
evening.  At  seven,  I  commenced  my  toilette.  In  that  moment 
of  blissful  feeling,  and  white  satin  waistcoat,  I  received  this  re- 
markable note : 

'Of  Sandy-Mook. 

*'  Dbas  Sib  :  You  are  deceived :  do  not  pronounce  the  vows ; 
avoid  going  to  the  church ;  she  is  not  Maria  de  Sanchez  I 

*JUAN  S .' 

Base,  wicked  Spaniard!  He  thought  to  fling  this  poisoned  ar- 
row, and  wound  the  woman  who  had  spumed  him  1  I  saw  through 
the  miserable  deception ;  I  was  unmoved. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  Maria,  beautiful  in  white,  Ma- 
dame S ^  dark  as  night,  were  soon  inside ;  I  was  in  mid-air  i 

We  entered  the  church ;  the  priest  awaited  us ;  we  pledged  our 
vows ;  we  were  united  by  the  holy  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
I  kissed  the  pure  lips  of  my  bride — when  an  individual  stepped 
between  us,  with : 

^  Madame  Leontine  S j  I  arrest  you  for  bigamy,  by  order  of 

your  husband,  Manuel  S .» 

A  general  reminiscence  of  screams,  knocks,  remstanoe,  capture, 
and  blue  lights  dancing  before  my  eyes,  is  all  that  remains  to  me 
of  this  scene. 

I  was  but  twenty ;  I  was  madly  in  love ;  I  had  been  deceived 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  I  may  be  for^ven  for  having  a  fever, 
in  consequence,  without  detriment  to  my  manliness,  I  hope. 

I  know  not  in  what  state  I  was,  when  the  priest  and  policeman 
assisted  me  into  a  smaU  room  off  the  church. 

*  My  wife — my  bride  —  where  is  she  ? ' 

^ Never  you  mind  your  bride,  youngster;  she  is  an  old  head; 
I  ^e  caught  her  before,  and  now  I  have  her  ag^ ;  but  law !  she  'U 

get  away.  She  and  her  husband  is  up  to  tms  sort  o'  game ;  but 
e  thought  she  was  n^  playing  of  him  &ir,  this  time ;  so  she 's  got 
to  suffer.  You  an't  killed,  thot^h  you  air  scotched  considerable. 
How  much  have  they  got  out  of  you,  first  and  last  ? ' 

My  tongue  ^  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ; '  I  thought  I  should 
go  mad.  The  old  priest  gave  me  something  to  wet  my  lips,  and 
b^an  talking  to  me  in  an  unworldly  kind  of  voice. 

'  Young  man,  you  are  only  one  of  many,  who  have  been  de- 
ceived. This  man  and  woman  are  fond  of  this  game,  though  they 
usually  stop  with  gating  your  money.  In  this  case,  the  parties 
have  quarrelled,  llie  woman  having  fiillen  in  love  with  you,  has 
refused  to  rob  you ;  her  husband,  indignant  at  her  want  of  &ith, 
has  retaliated  upon  her.' 

My  only  answer  to  all  this,  was : 

'  Wherever  you  have  taken  her,  take  me ;  I  wish  to  see  her.' 

^No,  Sir;  quite  unpossibU;*  said  my  learned  Mend  in  gray. 
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*  She  *8  usually  pretty  cool,  even  when  found  out ;  hut  this  time, 
she  took  on !  She  sud  she  would  have  you ;  she  loved  ^ou,  and 
all  that ;  but  I  says,  Now  you  do  nt  do  nothing  of  the  kmd ;  you 
be  easy ;  and  she  says :  ^  Officer,  do  n't  teD  him  where  I  am ;  do  nt 
let  him  come  near  me ;  I  will  write  him  a  letter;  now  I  never 
asked  any  &vor  before ;  but  do  n't  let  him  see  me ;  I  could  n't 
bear  it.'  And  says  I :  *  Mamselle  Leontine,  you  are  very  much  of 
a  bidy,  and  I  will  prevent  it,  particularly  as  I  'm  very  sorry  for  the 
young  sent,  who  ant  accustomed  to  your  present  lodgings.'  So 
I  was  (meerful  and  pleasant,  and  MamseUe,  she  got  quiet ;  and  you 
need  nt  hope  to  see  her.' 

The  priest  was  now  my  only  hope.  I  told  him  my  story :  *  Sir, 
I  love  this  unfortunate  woman ;  deceiver  and  adventurer  though 
she  be,  I  cannot  but  share  her  &te.  I  desire  that  you  use  your 
influence  with  this  man,  or  tell  me  where  she  is ! '  And  I  sunk 
down  on  the  sofa,  shuddering'  at  the  thought  of  the  exposure  of 
that  &ce  I  had  so  worshipped — that  tender  and  graceiul  figure, 
to  the  rough  grasp  of  a  policeman,  the  horrible  contact  of —  I 
knew  not  what. 

But  it  was  beating  one's  head  against  a  stone.  The  kind  old 
priest  took  me  home,  and  staid  a  long  time  with  me.  How  much 
of  human  nature  he  knew  I  Not  a  word  of  my  own  folly,  not  a 
word  of  reproof,  but  now  and  then  an  admirably  told  story  of  his 
own  youth,  of  the  temptations  of  young  men :  of  the  '  uses  of  ad- 
versity,' he  said  nothing ;  he  probably  thought  I  should  find  out 
those  for  myself. 

The  next  morning,  he  brought  me  with  his  own  hands,  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

*  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  the  little  romance  which 
your  curious  discovery  promised  to  lead  to.  The  fact  of  your  dis- 
covering my  sitting  at  my  window,  simply  to  compose  myself  for 
sleeping,  after  my  professional  labors,  was  something  new,  piquant, 
and  interested  me.  Manuel  was  my  tool,  and  effected  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  you  know.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  to  you^  1^7) 
a  noble  and  pure  woman.  How  delicious  have  been  to  me  these 
three  months,  full  of  respectful  devotion,  so  different,  alas !  from 
that  which  I  receive  generally  1    I  pride  myself  on  playing  with 


mjr  victims,  without  feeling  any  compunction  myself;  as  a  French 
writer  says:  '  Women  have  the  disdainful  ferocity  of  bears ;  they 
wish  to  tear  their  victims  while  yet  alive.'  But  I  had  a  vulnerable 
spot  left ;  I  fell  in  love  with  you.  It  is  not  strange ;  I  had  not 
before  been  so  truly,  so  purely  loved. 

'  You  may  ask.  How  I  disguised  myself  so  well  ?  That  was  not 
difficult,  when  I  saw  there  was  no  suspicion ;  when  you  knew  me 
better,  I  managed  that  you  should  not  go  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Leontine.  Even  then,  I  could  have  baffled  you.  When  Manuel 
found  I  really  loved  you,  we  quarrelled ;  but  I  kept  him  appeased 
mitil  I  knew  he  was  to  leave  the  country ;  but  the  serpent  found 
time  to  sting. 
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*  I  did  mean  to  marry  yon ;  to  leave  this  city ;  to  paas  with  yon 
a  year  or  more  (if  I  did  not  weary  of  yon,)  in  the  country.  Then, 
if  I  loved  you  much,  I  should  have  told  ^on  my  story,  and  have 
borne  all  your  anger,  perhaps  your  rejection  and  scorn.  If  I  had 
not  loved  you,  I  should  have  left  you  suddenly ;  and  yon  would 
not  have  known  me,  save  as  the  pure  and  &ithful  Maria. 

'Ton  ask.  Why?  Because  women  are  fools,  and  tell  every 
thing  to  the  man  they  love ;  nothing  to  him  whom  thej  do  not 
love,  except  what  he  wishes  to  hear.  Love  drags  his  victims  to 
the  altar  of  truth,  remorselessly,  even  if  there  they  immolate 
themselves. 

^  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  hate  me ;  I  hope  you  will ;  it  is 
the  severest  part  of  my  punishment  to  fear  that  you  still  love  me, 
and  will  continue  to.  To  prevent  that  —  no,  vou  can  do  nothing. 
Time  alone  can  do  you  good.  To  tell  you  the  story  of  ray  past 
life  would  not  do  it ;  you  would  still  siee  a  woman's  generosity 
running  through  its  dark  and  guilty  pages ;  you  would  see  the 
sad  but  interesting  spectacle  of  a  mma  somewhat  cultivated,  and 
worthy  of  better  things,  gone  —  lost  —  wilfully  thrown  down  the 
gulf;  you  would  see  the  desire  for  a  better  life,  burning  brightly, 
to  be  extinguished  as  quickly.  • 

^  K  you  feel  a  desire  to  punish  me,  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  it ; 
or  rather  to  convince  yourself  that  it  is  done :  remember  all  I 
seemed^  and  consequently  what  I  could  be,  and  contrast  it  with 
what  I  am  ! 

^  Do  you  remember  what  Dante  sidd  was  written  on  the  gates 
of  hell?  Farewell,  Mabia.' 

In  one  of  the  good  priest's  visit  to  me,  during  the  next  fort- 
night, I  asked  him  if  it  were  a  common  thins  to  find  so  much  edu- 
cation and  talent  in  an  adventuress,  as  Mile.  Leontine  had  shown  ? 

'  Ah !  my  son,  that  is  the  saddest  chapter  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity I  a  little  talent  and  many  French  novels  can  make  so  much 
of  a  woman !  and  I  believe  they  know  how  to  write  letters  before 
they  can  speak.' 

It  was  a  good  month  before  I  was  able  to  travel ;  I  walked  into 
my  mother's  parlor  one  morning,  a  perfect  object,  as  &r  as  bones 
and  sallowness  were  concerned,  and  exclaimed : 

*  Are  the  ponies  sold  ? ' 

*  Why,  rhilip,  why !  no !  but  they  shall  be  I  Where  is  your 
flesh  ?    Are  you  ill  ?    Why,  what  does  this  mean  ? ' 

^  The  ponies  are  not  sold  I  Thank  fortune  for  one  favor ! '  And 
I  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest  rocking-chair. 

One  thing,  by  the  way  of  caution,  to  the  unmarried. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  espoused  my  dear  present  Mrs.  Bas- 
com,  who  happens  to  be  named  maria^  (not  Spanish,  but  English 
Maria ;  still,  a  very  sweet  name.)  Mrs.  B.  (who  is  a  very  eood 
house-keeper)  found,  in  our  garret,  an  old  trunk.  It  struck  Mrs. 
B.  that  it  would  hold  some  of  her  vast  possessions,  in  the  way  of 
old  flannel,  or  rags,  or  some  treasure  of  that  nature. 
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She  opened  it ;  clouds  of  dust  arose ;  Mrs.  B.  thought  (she  is  an 
imaginative  woman)  that  it  might  be  the  identical  oaken  chest, 
with  Genevra's  remains  — no,  it  was  only  a  leather  trunk.  Mrs. 
B.  took  out  a  suit  of  clothes,  old-fashioned,  but  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  white  neckerchief,  black  pantaloons, 
white  satin  waistcoat  I  Mrs.  B.'s  eyes  (as  I  presume)  began  to 
enlarge.  She  felt  in  the  pockets ;  nothing  rewarded  her  search ; 
it  was  very  strange ;  the  waistcoat  pocket,  a  paper ;  she  opened 
it — a  sonnet  to  *  Maria.' 

'  Ah ! »  thought  that  excellent  woman ;  *  to  me ! »  So  she  read 
it,  (I  pity  her,)  thought  it  very  obscure,  but  concluded  that  that 
was  the  nature  of  sonnets ;  looked  ^practical  woman  I)  to  see  if 
there  was  any  more ;  no :  looked  at  the  pantaloons :  a  date :  writ- 
ten on  the  watch-pocket. 

*  Ten  years  ago  I    I  had  no  idea  he  loved  me  so  long  ago  I ' 

When  I  came  home,  a  sickening  feeling  came  over  me,  as  I  saw 
this  long-forgotten  suit  of  clothes  pretentiously  spread  out  over 
the  chairs  in  my  bed-room :  *  Why  were  these  clothes  put  away  ? 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  worn.' 

I  looked  them  over  ;  pretended  to  have  forgotten ;  looked  up, 
down ;  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  swallowed  several  times,  and 
not  having  any  thing  to  say,  remained  silent. 

How  I  wished  I  had  had  a  brother ;  but  Heaven  had  denied  me 
that  privilege,  so  I  could  not  say  that  the  clothes  had  belonged  to 
him.  lien  Mrs.  Bascom,  looking  very  roguishly,  handed  me.  the 
sonnet :  *  I  did  not  know  you  loved  me  so  long  ago,  Philip,'  giv- 
ing me  a  small  kiss. 

That  was  too  much ;  I  could  not  deceive  the  good  soul  anv 
longer.  So  I  told  her  the  whole  story ;  telling  her  she  might  sell 
the  clothes  to  the  Jews,  which  obliterated  any  feeling  she  might 
have  had ;  for  the  selling  of  old  clothes  is  her  passion. 

She  said  it  was  a  very  good  story.  She  advised  me  to  write  it 
down,  and  I  always  take  her  advice. 


soii^hbt:    akob    omkibus    jdbm. 

Words  need  not  wing  their  mnrmoring  flight,  when  by 
Thy  side  I  sit:  still  dreams  of  peace  float  o^er 
My  tranced  soul,  as  clouds  of  summer  soar 

Dreamily  o*er  and  o*er  a  summer  sky. 
Enough,  if  I  but  know  that  thou  art  nigh, 
If  I  but  faintly  hear  the  tremulous  sigh 

That  timidly  ta  thy  breast  again  retires, 
Or  see  thy  bosom  heare,  as  it  were  borne 

On  wayes  of  lo^e,  or  kindle  *neath  the  fires 
That  bum  within  thine  eyes — an  endless  mom 

Unto  my  soul  —  or  touch  entrancingly 
Thy  hand,  or  keep  it  lingerine  in  mine  own. 
Alas  I  that — no,  into  despairs  low  moan 

The  wish  shall  die  —  I  dare  not  breathe  it  thee. 
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*  Noir  to  Dreftm-Land  win  we,  wearj,  weary  Heart,'  said  I ; 

*  For  the  smi-eet's  golden  castles  darken  in  the  western  sky ; 
And  the  lake,  far  in  the  disUnce,  soon  will  twinkle  with  its  stars, 
Brightest  shining  where  it  mirrors  all  the  fiery  disk  of  Mars : 

And  the  riyer,  with  its  bubbles  glittering  less  and  less  each  breathy 

Not  inaptly  may  resemble  that  old  Poet-rtyer,  Death, 

As  it  glides  away  through  shadows  fearful,  dense,  and  daric ; 

And  no  fancy  need  inform  us, '  There  *s  the  Stygian  Boatman's  ba^  1 '  * 

Then,  within  onr  curtained  chamber,  went  my  weary  Heart  with  me ; 
Bending  I  as  bends  the  pale  moon  to  the  eyer-throbbing  sea :  • 
And  we  sought  the  reidm  of  Dream-Land  through  the  heayy  gates  of  sleep ; 
But  in  yain.    Both  could  not  enter.    Which  shall  widt,  and  yigil  keep  f 

*  If  ay !  0  weary  Heart  f    Too  often  hast  thou  waited  here ;  too  long 
Tarried,  while  I  chase  through  Elf-Land  all  its  airy  phantom  throng. 
We  will  watch,  to-night,  together.    Thou  shalt  throb,  and  I  will  sing : 
Throbbing  loudly,  singing  proudly,  of  whom  Elf-Land  cannot  bring  I 

*  Come,  my  Heart !  I  seek  not  beauty,  famed  in  books,  or  legends  old  — 
Feigned  by  poets,  drawn  by  painters,  sculptor-caryed  from  marble  cold  : 
Seek  no  queen,  or  crowned  or  crumbled  since  to  base  plebeian  dust : 
Seek  no  maid  or  matron,  righing  for  a  diamond,  weeping  for  a  emst. 

*  Ours  is  earthly,  though  not  earthy  is  our  loyed  one,  mine  and  thine ; 
And  if  e'er  I  build  for  mortal  temple  grand  or  lowly  shrine. 

She  shall  be  our  goddess ;  and  we  'U  heap  her  altar  high 
With  the  purest  earth  can  yield  us  from  the  world  of  sea  and  sky : 
Pearls  of  India,  spice  Arabian,  tenderest  fruits,  and  flowers 
Gathered  in  from  Obrxs'  haryest  culled  from  Flora's  hidden  bowers. 

# 

*•  In  the  *  Legend  of  Good  Women '  Chavocr  names  not  one  more  fair : 
In  his  story  of  *■  Fair  Women,'  none  so  good  has  ALrasD  there. 
Ours  is  fair,  but  not  in  lines  that  mark  &  sweet-faced,  pen^ye  Nun : 
She  is  rich,  but  not  in  honors  fickle  Olkopatka  won : 
She  is  wise,  yet  not  in  wisdom  such  as  Fashion  dreams  is  best : 
She  is  all  that  I  would  haye  her — she  is  all  to  make  me  blest. 

*  It  may  be  that,  basking  only  in  the  sun-light  of  her  eye, 

I  haye  dept  while  through  the  mid-night  swept  the  constellations  by : 
Or,  like  some  young  Hebrew  maiden,  palace-prisoned  from  her  birth. 
Came  to  tiiink  tiie  hills  around  her  were  the  boundaries  of  earth  ! 
Be  it  so.    Through  all  tibe  ases  which  the  joyous  earth  has  run. 
Pleasure  has  not  always  tarr&d  longest  with  the  wisest  one : 
And  the  joys  which  Wisdom  proffers  those  who  deepest  seek  her  gold, 
Linger  till  the  souls  that  sought  them,  to  ei^oy  them  are  too  old.' 

0  the  dreams  that  Youth  will  fiuhion  when  the  roses  deck  the  earth  I 
0  the  fancies  that  must  ranish  ere  the  yule-tree  warms  the  hearth  ! 
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Vainlj  Autumn  would  deceiye  us  with  its  summer-semblance  wan ; 
For  the  brown  leayes,  in  the  north  wind  falling,  strew  the  fiided  lawn ; 
And  the  Snow-King,  gliding  silent  downward  past  the  glittering  eaves, 
Shrouds  our  lores,  and  beaira  them  with  iiim  to  the  bunal  of  the  leaves  ! 

*  I  remembered,  in  the  spring-time  fire-flies  thread  the  "haunted  glen. 
And  the  heat  that  makes  them  golden,  warms  the  torpid  blood  of  men. 
I  remembered,  in  the  spring-time  sdls  adventurous  court  the  breeze, 
Which,  ere  Autumn  wiU  restore  them,  wafting  home  rich  argosies. 

'  I  remembered,  in  the  spring-time  future  harvests  must  be  sown. 
And,  that  Lovers  young  bird,  unprisoned,  from  his  cage  will  then  have  flown. 

'  Nay,  but  she  was  fUse  who  won  me  I    Deeming  that  her  smiles  were  true, 
Stood  I,  like  some  *  planet-watcher,*  when,  away  through  heaven's  deep  blue. 
Comes  a  new  world,  or  a  lost  one,  flaming  on  his  tran^d  view  1 

*  Was  it  wen  she  should  deceive  me  ?    It  was  weU  that  I  should  turn, 
Fierce  Iconoclast,  and  break  my  idol ;  break,  and  weeping,  burn. 
In  the  bayou,  where  the  serpent  makes  his  sUmy,  poisonous  lair ; 
And  the  boughs  of  trees,  o'er-arohing,  shut  away  the  wholesome  air  : 
There,  where  Murder  wiped  his  knife  against  the  ever-quivering  tree, 
|I)id  I  sUy  her  ?    God  t  she  would  have  murdered  me  I ) 

There  she  sleeps,  with  no  one  near  her :  but  the  church-yard  holds  a  tomb, 
Empty ;  and  though  words  be  in  it,  only  one  can  tell  her  doom  1 

*  When  the  Brahmin  fires  his  temple,  casts  his  ivory-gods  away, 
*T  is  to  worship  in  a  holier,  lighted  by  a  purer  ray : 

When,  0  weary  Heart !  our  venture  sunk  beneath  so  smooth  a  wave, 
Did  earth  promise  us  no  comfort,  save  in  silence  and  the  grave  ? 

'Westward  lie  the  broad  savannas ;  westward  roll  the  tides  of  men : 
On  the  prairies  join  the  nations  in  one  brotherhood  again. 
In  the  West  a  nobler  empire  shall  behold  the  sun  arise : 
In  the  West,  a  brighter  sun-lieht  than  is  flushing  Orecian  skies. 
Cities  rise,  and  iron  arteries  throb  along  the  flowery  plain  ; 
Rivers,  washing  golden  channels,  seek  a  pathway  to  the  main ; 
Down  the  valleys  richer  harvests  in  long  waves  of  affluence  sweep ; 
Forests,  wooed  by  whispering  south-winds,  crown  the  distant  mountain  steep. 

*  Commonwealths,  unswayed  by  fiustion,  soon  will  stretch  from  shore  to  sea,  ' 
And  the  present  be  forgotten  in  the  future  that  must  be. 

Self  will  then  not  reign  supremest ;  gold  no  more  be  all  in  all : 
Life's  best  purposes  completed.  Death,  like  sleep,  will  on  us  fall : 
Youth  will  murmur  all  its  fancies ;  Age,  its  weakest,  fond  conceits  : 
And  no  spectre  dare  disturb  them  with  its  saddening  whisper,  *  Cheats  !  * 
Art's  high  temples,  with  those  other,  holier  yet  than  Art  can  rear. 
Soon  wiU  echo  with  His  praises,  tender  swelling  through  each  year; 
And  the  stripes  that  wound  the  Saviouh,  seen  and  known  no  more, 
WiU  proclaim  that  man's  long  battle  with  himself  at  last  is  o'er. 

'  Now  to  Dream-Land  will  we,  wearied  Heart,*  again  said  I ; 

*  For  the  sun-set's  eolden  castles  all  have  darkened  in  the  sky ; 
And  Concordia's  lake  is  twinkling  with  its  multitudinous  stars, 
Brightest  shining  where  it  mirrors  all  the  fiery  disk  of  Mabs  : 

And  the  Mississippi  bears  its  bubbles  farther  downward  every  breath : 
We  are  sweeping,  too,  like  bubbles,  onward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Death.' 
JMehm,  (Jfltoa.)  Aplw,  1867. 
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^  YoiT  would  Boaroely  think  I  had  been  in  the  State's  Phbob, 
woald  you  ? ' 

'  In  the  State's  Prison  I '  I  eohoed.  *  Oh  I  of  course  yon  mean 
as  a  visitor,'  and  I  felicitated  myself  that  my  good-humored  host 
had  not '  sold '  me. 

*•  No ;  I  mean  as  a  convict.' 

^As  a  convict ! '  I  echoed  again,  dropping  my  pipe  in  my  amase- 
ment.     '  Impossible  I ' 

*True,  nevertheless.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  raised  her  eyes  from  her  knitting,  and  looked  at 
her  husband,  and  then  at  me,  with  a  sort  of  sad  simie,  that  seemed 
to  say :  '  True,  every  word  of  it.' 

Mr.  Elmore  was  a  planter  living  near  Natchez,  in  Mississippi,  and 
I,  fancying  myself  an  artist,  was  at  that  time  staying  at  his  bouse, 
ostensibly  engaged  in  painting  a  portrait  of  his  daughter  Annette, 
a  fair  young  beauty  of  seventeen. 

True,  my  stay  had  already  been  longer  than  was  strictly  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  painting,  but  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter,  I  still  hngered  on  the  plantation,  an  honored 
guest.  And  often,  in  the  calm  autumn  evening,  we  would  aU  sit 
together  on  the  verandah,  and  talk  for  hours  m  a  home-like,  old- 
fashioned  way,  under  the  shadow  of  the  clinging  vines. 

^  In  the  state's  prison  as  a  convict  I '  I  repeated,  after  a  pause, 
inwardly  wondering  how  it  could  be  possible  that  that  mild,  be- 
nevolent old  gentleman  could  ever  have  been  so  abused. 

*•  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  how  it  happened  ? '  he  said,  in- 
quiringly. 

'  Most  certainly  —  if  you  are  willing  to  narrate  it.' 

*  I  have  never  spoken  of  it  since  I  have  been  here ;  but  if  you 
will  listen  to-night  to  an  old  man's  babbling,  I  will  tell  yon  the 
story.' 

.  We  replenished  our  pipes,  settled  ourselves  in  our  seats,  and 
just  when  the  sun  went  out  of  sight,  the  old  man  began  his  story. 

'  Forty  years  ago  to-day,  I  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  im- 
probable as  it  may  now  seem,  I  was  practising  law  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Or,  rather,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  waiting  to  practise. 
My  father,  who  had  died  when  I  was  but  a  boy,  had  been  a  lawyer 
before  me,  and  it  was  my  ambition  always  to  be  like  him  as  I 
dimly  remembered  him,  and  as  my  mother  described  him. 

At  that  time  my  mother  and  myself  were  living  together  in  a 
little  house  in  Roxbury,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  see  some  prospect 
of  success  in  my  business. 

^  There  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Louis  Milton  by  name,  at 
that  time  cashier  in  one  of  the  city  banks. 

'Circumstances  had  thrown  us  much  together,  and  we  had 
grown  to  be  very  good  friends,  so  much  so  that  he  had  often 
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apokea  to  me  of  a  oertun  Msaj  Marshall^  whom  ho  was  acoiM- 
tomed  to  regard  as  his  future  wife ;  the  oontraot,  for  such  only  it 
could  be  csdled,  having  been  entered  into  years  before  by  their 
parents. 

Weston  Marshall  was  a  wealthy  importer,  and  the  elder  Milton 
chief  owner  of  the  bank  in  which  Lonia  was  cashier.  Both  wore 
wealthy,  and  both  aristocratic,  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the 
contract.  I  had  never  seen  her,  and  never  thought  of  her  but 
when  he  spoke  of  her,  little  dreaming  that  she  would  one  day  in* 
directly  effect  a  thorough  change  in  my  whole  life.  But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

*  I  shall  never  foreet,  one  snowy  night,  the  first  time  I  over  saw 
her.  Some  theatrics^  celebrity  was  \  starring '  at  one  of  tho  Boston 
theatres,  and  Louis  and  myself,  happening  together  in  the  even* 
ing,  strolled  to  the  play.  In  one  or  the  mtervals  between  tho 
acts,  Louis  turned  to  me  and  asked : 

* '  Have  you  ever  seen  Mary  ?  • 

'  I  answered  that  I  had  never  had  that  pleasure. 

*  *•  Do  you  see,'  he  said,  directing  mv  attention  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  hou^e,  ^  that  young  lady  dressed  in  purple,  with  dark  plumes 
in  her  hat  ?  ' 

*  I  replied  that  I  did. 

*  *  WeU,  that 's  Mary.' 

^  Placed  as  we  then  were,  in  the  glaring  light,  I  could  see  little 
beyond  the  particulars  of  dress  he  had  remarked ;  but  the  chances 
of  the  crowd,  as  we  left  the  theatre,  brought  us  quite  near  her, 
and  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  I  had  never  looked  into 
a  pair  of  deeper  or  more  heart-full  eyes.  But  we  passed  on  chat' 
ling  pleasantly  together  of  indifferent  things,  and  that  night  I 
slept  as  sound  and  dreamless  a  sleep,  as  if  there  were  never  a 
woman  in  Christendom. 

*  Mayhap  you  have  noticed — if  yon  have  what  people  call  ^  an 
ear  for  music,'  yon  certainly  have — that  you  may  listen  to  a  piece 
of  music  which  shall  strike  you  as  being  peculiarly  beautiful,  and 
go  away,  and  one  hour  afterward  vou  could  not  recall,  so  as  to 
articnhoe,  a  single  note  of  it,  though  your  life  depende<l  upon  mt 
doing.  And  yet,  days  afterward,  when  yOu  least  expect  it,  you 
shaU  catch  yourself  humming  strain  after  strain,  as  easily  as  if  you 
had  known  them  from  childhood ;  and  in  truth  it  shall  seem  more 
like  an  echo  of  something  with  which  yon  had  long  ago  been 
&mi]iar,  than  the  acqmsition  of  something  entirely  new, 

*  Just  so  was  it,  to  me,  with  Manr  Marshall's  eye^.  I  do  not 
tiunk  I  thought  of  them  for  weeks  after  that  night  at  the  theatre, 
imtfl  one  monung  I  was  walking  in  to  my  oiBce,  thinking  of  ^  de* 
riarations,*  not  in  love,  bat  in  law,  when  her  image  started  oat  in 
memory  with  more  than  the  distinctness  ffC  most  futmlnr  fsu:4>m.  1 
enmoC  explain  whj  this  should  be  so,  any  more  than  I  iisai  exf^laifi 
why  it  is  tiat  at  occasional  perM>d4  in  everj  man's  li^  there  tbitAin^ 
aerosB  his  mind,  with  a  sort  of  curdling  mudder^  a  %ha/J//w^  #y/ri' 
^^  ^  ^  having  seen  and  heard  all  that  is  then  paMing;  at 
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some  remote  point  of  the  illimitable  past.  I  only  know  that  both 
are  true.  The  causes  oi^  and  the  deductions  from,  I  leave  to  pro- 
founder  speculators. 

^  Once  having  presented  itself^  it  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
exorcised,  and  it  maintained  its  position  during  the  entire  morning, 
pertinaciously  returning  to  the  attack  whenever  displaced  for  a 
moment  by  assiduous  application  to  the  perusal  of  ^  Coke  upon 
Lyttleton,* 

^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  passing  slowly  down 
Tremont-street.  There  had  been  a  warm  sun  for  some  days,  and 
the  snow  was  disappearing.  Now  and  then,  when  it  was  diified 
on  the  roofs,  the  dampening  of  the  slates  occasioned  it  to  slip  from 
its  position,  and  descend  in  miniature  avalanches  into  the  streets 
below,  sometimes  carrying  with  it  fragments  of  ice,  which,  from 
the  last  night's  freezing,  were  clinging  to  the  eaves. 

'  Suddenly  one  of  these  ^  slides '  deluged  me  with  snow,  and  a 
lady,  who  had  been  walking  just  before  me  for  some  distance,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  fra^ent  of  ice. 

*  Of  course,  my  first  impulse  was  to  raise  and  carrjr  her  into  the 
nearest  shop ;  the  next,  to  inquire  if  she  was  at  all  m^ured.  But 
the  motion  of  carrying  commenced  the  work  of  reanimation,  and 
the  restoratives  produced  by  some  ladies  present  in  the  shop,  soon 
completed  it,  4nd  the  same  eyes  I  had  seen  at  the  theatre  again 
met  my  own. 

^  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  to  you  how  it  happened  that  I 
called  a  carriage  and  accompanied  her  to  her  &ther's  house ;  or 
how  a  pleasant  acquaintance  sprung  out  of  that  chance  service ;  or 
a  thousand  other  things  you  can  as  well  imagine. 

^  Let  it  be  enough  to  tell  you,  what  I  suppose  you  already  anti- 
cipate, that  a  friendship  soon  grew  up  between  us,  which,  lone  be- 
fore the  blossoms  of  the  following  spring  had  ripened  into  fruit, 
had  ripened  into  acknowledged  love,  and  that  all  unheeding  any 
obstacle  which  might  be  set  up  between  us,  we  were  happy  as 
summer  birds. 

^  For  some  years  previous  to  this  time,  little  — nay,  nothing — had 
been  said  by  any  party  in  regard  to  the  contract  long  before 
entered  into  between  the  parents  of  Louis  and  Mary ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, whose  gay  heart  had  scarcely  given  it  a  thought  until  she  met 
with  me,  now  beean  to  hope  that  it  had  been  forgotten,  or,  at 
least,  abandoned  by  tacit  consent.  But  causes  which  I  will  briefly 
allude  to,  soon  brought  it  to  remembrance. 

^  For  several  monuis  both  the  houses  of  Marshall  and  of  Milton, 
in  common  with  a  major  part  of  the  commercial  community,  had 
been  dipping  largely  into  extravagant  speculation,  and  had  been 
losers  to  an  alarming  extent,  though  neither  knew  of  the  other's 
danger,  and  both  retained  their  reputation  for  wealth.  Under 
these  circumstances,  each  looked  to  the  consummation  of  this  con- 
tract of  maiTiage,  as  the  most  available  means  of  avoiding  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  accordingly  Louis  pressed  his  suit  urgently,  and  Mar- 
shall aided  him  with  m  his  powers  of  persuasion.    I  was  poor,  and 
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Marshall  was  a — in  short,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
for  me  to  have  spoken  then. 

^  And  so  the  time  had  gone  forward  into  the  summer,  and  one 
afternoon  accident  brought  Mary  and  mysdf  together  in  one  of 
the  city  book-stores.  While  there,  chatting  over  the  books,  I  pur- 
chased one  of  them,  and  gave  it  to  her,  paying  for  it  with  a  bank- 
note of  some  large  denomination. 

*  And  now,  let  me  hasten  over  a  portion  of  my  life,  which  can 
^ve  you  little  pleasure  in  the  heanng,  and  is  certainly  bitter  in 
memory. 

'  The  next  morning  I  was  arrested,  charged  with  having  uttered 
^counterfeit  money.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  astounded.  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  tuip,  or  what  to  say.  There  was  the  bill 
I  had  passed  the  dav  before,  with  the  word  ^  Counterfeit '  written 
across  the  face  by  Louis  J^ton,  who,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
&ct  that  I  had  passed  it,  had  thrown  it  out  when  presented  for 
deposit.  I  coula  not  deny  having  given  it,  and,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  of  any  avail,  I  was  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  coun- 
terfeit or  not.  Some  old  enmity  against  my  father  prompted  the 
proprietor  of  the  book-store  to  a  vindictive  prosecution  of  the 
charge  ;  and  bitterly  was  he  revenged ;  for  my  conviction,  which 
followed  close  upon  my  arrest,  killed  my  poor  mother.' 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled,  and  pausmg,  he  nervously  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  I  turned  away  my  face,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  stars  only,  I  brushed  away  the  tears  that  would  come  in 
spite  of  me. 

*  Well,  the  trial  came  on.  I  did  all  I  thought  I  could,  but  I 
could  not  deny  that  I  had  given  the  note.  It  seamed  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  spuriousness,  and  the  prosecution  was 
pressed  with  singular  vindictiveness.  I  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  irnprisonment  in  the  state's  prison.  To  be  an  innocent  man  in 
the  sight  of  God,  shut  out  from  all  I  held  dear  in  life ;  deprived  of 
that  great  birth-ri^ht  of  humanity,  liberty ;  my  name  rendered  in- 
&mous,  as  I  thou^t,  forever ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  sometimes 
prayed  for  death  to  terminate  my  suffering  ?  JBIsr  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  a^ony  under  that  terrible  trial,  no  numan  tongue  can  tell.' 

The  old  man's  tones  grew  tremulous  again,  and  Mrs.  Elmore,  as 
I  had  done  before,  turned  her  face  toward  the  slow-marching  stars. 

*  Meantime  the  great  world  outside  mv  prison-house,  moved  on 
unheeding.  Pecuniary  pressure  CTadually  tightened  around  both 
Marshy  and  Milton,  until  each  felt  that  the  last  hope  lay  in  the 
union  of  Louis  and  Mary.  How  fallacious  was  that  hope,  the 
sequel  showed  but  too  soon.  Mr.  Marshall  had  long  since  ceased 
endeavoring  to  persuade  his  daughter  to  this  step,  and  had  tried 
commands.  Both  means  fidled  entirely,  and  he  now  resorted  to 
entreaty.  He  faithfully  represented  to  her  the  condition  of  his 
afl&irs,  and  urged  her  to  save  him  from  ruin  and  disgrace  by  mar- 
rying the  son  of  the  rich  banker. 

*  Startled  at  the  prospect  of  her  &ther's  impending  penary,  so 
vividly  set  before  her ;  utterly  desolate  at  heart ;  feelmg  keenly 
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that  all  her  hopes  of  happiBcss  were  wrecked  entirely  and  forever, 
she  finally  yielded,  a  martyr,  as  she  thought,  to  her  fisither's  good ; 
and  they  were  married.  Alas  I  how  vain  the  sacrifice !  Within  a 
week  mer  their  marrfage,  mutual  explanations  disclosed  the  truth, 
and  both  houses  ^  failed '  the  same  day.  Twenty-four  hours  there- 
after found  Marshall  dead.  Poison,  selfadministered,  was  sus- 
pected, but  the  truth  is  not  known  to  this  da^.  Louis  Miltou, 
giving  way  under  the  magnitude  of  the  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
gathered  together  all  he  could  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  both 
fortunes,  regardless  of  his  father,  or  of  his  creditors,  and  departed 
suddenly,  none  knew  whither,  carrying  with  him  his  humbled  and 
sorrowing  wife. 

*•  The  conmiercial  world  was  startled  for  a  moment  by  the  extent 
of  the  failures ;  but  in  a  few  brief  weeks  the  thing  was  almost  for- 
gotten, save  by  those  who  had  suffered  immediate  loss. 

^  All  these  things  I  learned  long  afterward. 

'  It  would  profit  nothing  to  detail  to  you  the  wearying  and  hu- 
miliating routme  of  my  pnson-life. 

'  Let  me  pass  to  the  close. 

'  I  had  been  shut  out  from  the  world  nearly  two  years,  and  one 
eyening  was  sitting  on  the  low  bed  in  my  solitary  cell,  dreamily 
wandering  among  the  ^  gardens  of  memory.*  Sorrowful  enough 
is  this,  even  to  him  to  whom  time  has  brought  no  shadow  of  dis- 
grace. Who,  while  he  looks  into  the  irreyocable  *long  ago,*  , 
dozes  beside  his  fire-side,  surrounded  by  those  who  love  him,  and 
by  those  he  loves  ?  Who  shall  say  how  many  *•  grim  forms  of  un- 
repented  error '  look  out  firom  its  shadows  upon  even  the  happiest 
man  ?  How  much  less,  then,  shall  any  tongue  tell  how  bitterer 
than  gall  it  was  to  look  into  the  past,  to  me,  who,  while  yet  young, 
had  seen  my  name  stained  with  foulest  dishonor,  all  my  aspirations 
in  a  moment  crushed,  and  my  dearest  hopes,  even  in  their  broadest 
noon,  blotted  into  instant  night. 

^  And  so  I  was  sitting,  in  the  growing  gloom  of  that  autumn 
evening,  mentally  living  over  again  the  days  that  were  gone,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  turnkey,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  entered  the  cell.  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  recognized 
as  having  been  the  prosecuting  attorney  upon  my  trial :  the  other 
I  did  not  know. 

^  ^  This  is  the  man,  Mr.  Crampton,'  said  the  turnkey.  I  rose,  and 
bowed  stiffly. 

*  *  My  dear  Elmore,*  said  the  attorney,  fi*ank]y  extending  his 
hand,  ^  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  your  restoration  to  ^  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,*  as  the  *  ancients  *  have  it. 
You  are  from  this  moment  free  to  wander  whithersoever  you 
choose.  Gome,  let  us  get  out  into  the  air ;  it  makes  me  feel  aguish 
in  here.* 

'  I  was  comnletely  bewildered,  and  suffering  myself  to  be  led, 
without  a  woro,  before  I  could  collect  myself  to  ask  the  reason  of 
this  unexpected  proceeding,  I  found  myself  once  more  under  God's 
blessed  stars,  accompanied  by,  or  rather  being  dragged  by,  the 
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good-natured  old  lawyer.  And  what  was  the  reason  ?  you  ask. 
Simply  this.  The  note,  for  the  uttering  of  which  I  had  been  im- 
prisoned, was  the  issue  of  a  country  bank,  and,  since  my  trial,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crampton,  the  attorney.  A  short 
time  previous  to  my  release,  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
aocompanied  Mr.  Crampton  to  the  prison,  and  president  of  the 
bank  whence  the  note  was  issued,  bemg  in  Boston,  was  sitting  in 
Crampton's  office,  when  some  casual  remark  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  latter  the  circumstances  attending  my  conviction. 
From  mere  curiosity  he  showed  the  note  to  Wilson,  and  he,  to 
Grampton's  astonishment,  pronounced  it  genuine  I 

^  And  so  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  either  in  thought  or  deed. 
But  where  was  the  redress  ?  What  redress  could  there  be  for  a 
mother  murdered,  and  a  name  dishonored  ? 

*  You  need  not  be  told  my  reasons  for  Quitting  Boston  forever. 
I  came  here  after  many  wanderings ;  ana,  to  this  day,  no  soul 
there  knows  but  that  I  am  dead.' 

Once  more  the  old  man  paused,  relighted  lus  pipe,  and  in  a 
more  cheerful  tone,  continued  his  story. 

'  I  had  lived  here,  with  an  old  negro  woman  for  house-keeper, 
nearly  four  years,  when  some  unaccountable  impulse  prompted  me 
to  go  to  New-Orleans.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  either 
go  on,  or  stay,  except  my  own  inclination ;  and  so  I  ran  down  to 
Sie  bank  there,  ^hailed'  the  first  boat  bound  downward,  and 
took  passage  for  the  city. 

*'  It  was  a  hot  but  beautiM  day  in  May  when  the  '  White 
Cloud '  swung  out  into  the  current,  imd  steamed  gallantly  down 
the  river.  The  heat  was  tempered  by  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
south,  before  which,  small,  fleecy  clouds,  that  seemed  almost  melt- 
ing into  the  distant  blue,  like  little  fairy  barges,  scudded  swiftly 
to  the  northward.  Always  silent  and  abstracted,  I  was  that  day 
unuflu^y  thoughtful.  I  remember  I  sat  all  day  on  the  '  guards,' 
to  sdl  appearance  looking  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  really  looking 
dreamily  into  my  own  heart-history,  with  that  sort  of  pleasant 
sadness  which  every  meditative  man  so  often  feels ;  that  partial 
losing  of  one's  present  consciousness  in  the  cloudy  living  over 
again  the  pleasantnesses  of  '  years  agone.' 

*'  Late  in  the  idlemocoi,  the  sun  disappeared  behind  a  mass  of 
leaden-blne  douds,  ^ding  its  volumed  verge  with  a  line  of  dazzling 
light.  The  wind  ceased  entirely,  a  stifling  closeness  crept  through 
the  atmosphere ;  and,  to  an  eye  at  all  weather-wise,  it  was  evident 
that  the  armies  of  the  air  were  mustering  for  a  conflict.  By-and- 
by,  the  thunder,  which,  like  the  artilleiy  on  a  distant  battle-field, 
had  all  the  afternoon  trembled  along  the  horizon,  swelled  nearer 
and  more  near ;  the  lightning,  fierce  spirit  of  the  storm,  leaped 
fi^m  the  bosom  of  the  cloa^  and  waved  his  fljuning  banner  in 
advance;  a  few  large  drops,  which  in  the  oppressive  stillness 
wafeded  like  a  shower  of  shot,  olatterai  upon  l^e  deck;  and  then 
vitk  all  the  roar  and  din  of  the  summer  tempest,  Uie  elemental 
iM^e  whirled  around  ua. 
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*'  For  more  than  three  hours  the  storm  raged  with  miabated  fury, 
and  even  when  its  fiercest  rash  had  swept  away  to  the  east,  the 
rain  poured  down  in  steady  torrents,  and,  except  for  an  occasioiial 
pale  flash  of  lightning,  the  night  was  intensely  dark.  Poring  the 
whole  of  the  ^t  hau  of  the  night  I  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep,  I 
rather  felt  as  if  I  could  not  sleep,  should  I  try  ever  so  eameetlyj 
and  at  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  standing  at  one  of 
the  glass  doors  of  the  social  halL  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  bad 
stood  there ;  I  only  know  that  I  alone  of  the  passengers  was  wakinff', 
and,  except  for  the  escaping  steam,  there  was  no  sound  on  board. 
Suddenly  I  was  aroused  by  loud  shouting  without,  foUowed  in 

auick  succession  by  the  hurried  trampling  of  feet,  and  a  crashing 
bock,  that  made  the  vessel  tremble  to  her  keel.  As  I  gained  the 
deck,  the  air  was  filled  with  loud  screams  and  agonized  cries  for 
help.  The  next  moment  the  resin  torches  of  the  boat  flashed  their 
red  light  upon  the  darkness,  and  there,  dose  before  us,  lay  a  dis- 
abled steamer  sinking  rapidly.  In  the  thick  darkness  the  eye 
could  not  properly  measure  distances,  and  in  a  rash  attempt  to 
cross  the  course  of  the  'White  Cloud,'  she  had  been  cut  &r  below 
the  water-line. 

'I  had  not  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  river's  bank  without  fimuliar- 
izing  myself  with  the  use  of  the  oary  and  with  the  aid  of  two  or 
three  of  the  first  who  recovered  their  self-possession,  I  launched  one 
of  the  steamer's  boats  and  pushed  off  to  the  assistance  of  those  who 
were  struggling  in  t&e  water.  I  shall  never  forget  the  &ces  I  saw 
that  night ;  and  I  shudder  even  now  as  I  recall  their  looks  of  des- 
pairing supplication  as  the  turbid  waters  closed  over  them  forever, 
within  signt,  almost  within  reach  of  helping  hands. 

*  I  was  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  we  were  returning 
slowly  from  a  long  circuit  around  the  sunken  steamer,  when  I  saw 
close  before  us  the  gleam  of  a  white  garment  upon  the  water,  and 
a  fiunt  bubbling  call  reached  our  ears.  The  boat  shot  forward  under 
the  impulse  of  Uie  rowers,  but  the  object  was  gone.  We  were 
just  turning  to  leave  the  spot,  when  the  water  parted  again  below 
us,  and  the  ^lare  of  the  torches  shone  upon  an  u{>-tumed  female 
&ce.  I  needed  no  second  glance ;  my  heart  leaped  into  my  throat, 
and  with  a  spring  that  carried  me  far  over  the  boat's  side,  I 
grasped  the  white  figure  with  trembling  finders,  and  supported  it 
until  strong  arms  in  the  boat  lifted  us  both  from  the  water. 

'The  next  evening  Mary  Marshall — I  could  not  call  her  Mary 
Milton — and  I  sat  together  in  Kew-Orleans,  and  talked  hour  after 
hour. 

'  Let  me  make  her  story  brie£ 

'  They  had  gone  directly  from  Boston  to  New-Orleans,  where 
Louis  soon  obtained  employment  as  book-keeper  in  one  of  the 
banks  of  the  city.  But  the  loss  of  his  wealth  and  position  had 
completely  cast  down  his  weak  spirit.  He  fell  into  habits  of 
drunkenness,  was  rarely  at  home,  sometimes  leaving  her  in  their 
boarding-house  for  days  together.  He  entertained  an  insane  hope 
of  regaining  his  lost  wealth  at  the  gaming-table,  and  within  twelve 
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months  from  their  marriage,  he  was  brought  home  dead,  stabbed 
in  a  drunken  brawl  in  one  of  the  gambling-hells  of  the  city. 
Fortunately  for  Manr,  she  had  gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  bank  where  Louis  had  been  em- 
ployed, who  now  offered  her  a  home  ostensibly  as  a  teacher  of 
mufflc  for  her  daughter.  And  here  she  had  been  ever  since,  meet- 
ing nothing  but  kmdness,  and  contented  with  her  lot.  She  was 
acoompanymg  the  &mily  on  a  Northern  tour,  when  the  accident 
occurred  which  brought  us  together. 

*  More  than  thirty  years,'  solemnly  continued  the  old  man,  after 
a  pause,  *•  have  rolled  away,  and  never  since  then,  for  a  single  day, 
have  Mary  and  I  been  parted.' 

Mrs.  Elmore  rose  softly  from  her  chair,  and  kneeling  beside  her 
husband,  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom  and  sobbed  like  a  httle  child. 

Silently  I  walked  down  the  path-way,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
rustic  gate,  looked  &r  down  where  the  light  of  the  new-risen  moon 
slept  upon  the  water,  and  listened  to  the  night-wind  as  it  whispered 
softly  to  the  slumbering  flowers.  Presently  I  felt,  rather  than 
heard,  a  light  step  behind  me.  A  little  white  hand  was  laid  upon 
my  shoulder,  I  passed  my  arm  lovingly  around  a  yielding  figure, 
and  then,  with  spirits  that  melted  into  each  other,  and  in  that 
blissful  hour  Uvea  but  as  one  essence,  Annette  aud  I  stood  dream- 
ing under  the  silent  stars,  until  the  old  man's  voice  said :. 

'  Come,  children,  it  is  late.' 

That  little  han^  is  not  so  £sur  and  plump  now  as  then,  and  the 
frosts  of  age  are  beginning  to  silver  my  hair,  but  still  the  quiet 
autumn  evenings  often  find  us  standing  at  that  rustic  gate.  The 
same  river  flows  unchangingly  at  our  feet,  and  Annette  and  I  are 
as  perfectly  one  spirit  now  as  then. 
6KL /Im^  2^,  1857. 
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'  Truro  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  her  reTen  rinffleU  in : 
But  not  alone  in  the  stiken  snare 
Did  ahe  catch  her  loyeljr  floating  hair: 
For,  tjing  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  a  yonng  man's  heart  within. 

'  Thej  were  atrolling  tocether  up  the  hiU, 
Where  the  wind  comes  blowing  meny  and 

chill; 
And  it  blew  the  cnrls  a  fk-olicsome  race, 
All  orer  the  happy  peach-colored  face, 
Till,  scolding  and  langhing,  she  tied  them 

in. 
Under  her  beaatifnl,  dimpled  chin  : 

*  And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  foacnia's  tossing  plnme. 
All  orer  the  cheeks  of  the  preUtest  eirl 
That  erer  imprisoned  a  romping  cnn. 
0|  itt  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
TUm  joong  man's  henrt  within. 


*  Steeper  and  steeper  gnw  the  hill : 
Madder,  merrier,  chiUier  still 

The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  plajed 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid, 
As,  tjing  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

*  0  Western  Wind  I  do  yon  think  it  wm 

fair 
To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair  ? 
To  gladly,  gleefnllr  do  your  best 
To  blow  her  agamst  the  young  man*s 

breast, 
Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in. 
And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin  ? 

'  0  Ellbbt  Yaitb  I  you  little  thought. 
An  hoar  ago,  when  yon  besoucht 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you, 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew. 
What  perilous  danger  you'd  bo  in, 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin ! 

JXAJtOmAM.   E»A. 


TOL.  U. 
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TBX        FIBHXBMAK'S        CHILD. 


A  LITTLE  fair  beinff  sat  watchfol  and  stOl 
In  th6  door  of  a  hut  by  the  sea, 

And  oft  with  its  large  blue  angel-eyes 
Looked  seaward  expectantly. 


The  sun-set  aslant  through  the  open  door 
Shone  soft  on  the  lonely  child, 

Till  it  looked  like  a  picture  in  frame-work  old, 
With  its  gentle  face  so  mild. 


A  keel  pk>ughs  softly  the  shining  sea. 
And  now  it  has  reached  the  land. 

And  quickly  the  flshemian  leaps  ashore, 
>T  is  Ellib  that  waits  on  the  strand. 


The  great  rough  man  is  coarsely  dad, 
He  is  toil-worn,  old,  and  brown : 

But  lore  from  the  Mr  young  face  shines  up, 
Fh»m  the  honest  eyes  shines  down. 


^  What,  ho  1  my  Httle  one,*  he  cries, 

As  he  rocks  her  at  eve  on  his  knee, 

*  Wnt  run  for  the  staff  thy  father  has  left 
In  the  boat  beside  the  sea  f 


The  little  one  went  in  the  deepening  night, 

To  the  strand  beside  the  sea. 
And  the  wind  moaned  back,  and  the  murmuring  foam. 

But  nerer  back  came  she  t 


On  the  edge  of  the  boat  a  {Aank  Hi-poised, 
White  gleam  in  the  heaTing  wUd, 

Pale  floating  hair— 0  cruel  Sea  I 
O  little  loTing  child  I 


VaUe^Fargs^Sap^lW. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


M naovABT  Tkavka  axd  Rbbsarobh  nr  South-Afhioa  :  inclading  »  Sketch  of  Six- 
tfleo  Imn'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  etc.  By  Datid  Living9tonb,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  etc.  In  one  Volume:  pp.  782.  New-York:  Harpbb  akd  Bbqthkbs, 
Fnnklin-Sqnare. 

TfiB  kindred  book  of  Barth,  but  latdy  noticed  at  large  in  the  KmcKSR- 
BOCKER,  published  by  the  same  house  whence  the  ydume  before  us  proceeds, 
wOl  haye  prepared  the  reader  for  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Liyimostone^s  book. 
Both  are  good :  yet  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  former  to  say,  that  Mr. 
liinNGSTONB  is  a  better  and  a  much  more  inUrMting  writer  than  him8el£ 
Both  works,  however,  will  not  only  elidt  comparison,  but  they  will  be  read  and 
eiyoyed  together :  Barth  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  and  Livinostone 
in  South-Africa,  present  personal  records  of  the  most  reliable  character,  which 
form  an  almost  complete  survey  of  that  great  continent  which  provokes  so  many 
questions,  which  has  been  the  field  of  so  many  explorations,  but  of  which  so 
little  is  yet  known.  Dr.  Liyingstonb  went  to  Africa  in  the  service  of  the 
London  Ifissionary  Society,  and  for  more  than  sixteen  years  labored  among  the 
beni^ted  people  of  that  mysterious  continent,  learning  to  speak  their  dialects, 
and  ^h^nlfing  in  those  dialects  so  long  as  to  distrust  the  purity  of  his  English ; 
joining  in  the  every-day  sports  and  occupations  of  the  nomadic  races  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  undergoing  perils  as  incessant  and  as 
various  almost  as  those  recounted  by  Paul.  He  made  a  journey  entirely 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  whereby  he  met 
with  many  strange  and  novel  adventures.  Dr.  Livinostone  is  an  earnest, 
practical  man,  who  takes  strong  common-sense  views  of  things,  as  is  evinced  in 
his  belief  that  commerce  and  civilization  will  prove  the  surest  pioneers  of  the 
CfarBtian  Religion  in  Airica.  And  so  desirous  is  he  of  turning  his  African  ex- 
periences to  the  best  advantage  of  mankind,  that  he  is  now  engaged  under  the 
employment  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese 
Qovemment  for  opening  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  Africa  from  some 
<^  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
l^noNaaTONE,  together  with  many  spirited  engravings,  illustrating  the  character 
<tf  the  country  and  the  life  of  the  people,  ample  and  ccmrect  maps,  etc.  Also : 
exeeedin^y  well  printed,  upon  good  paper. 
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OciAK  STK41I  Natioatiov  AND  TSi  OciiiT  PotT.  Bj  Thom AB  Raxvit  :  pp.  2S4.  Kew- 
York :  D.  Appliton  akd  Goxpant,  849  and  848  Broadwaj.  Lonoon :  Tanau 
AND  CoMPAiTT,  Paternoster  Row.    1858. 

Tnis  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instnictiye  books  it  has  been  our 
f^ood  fortune  to  read  this  many  a  day :  for  we  have  read  every  line  of  it,  ^  from 
title-page  to  colophon,*  and  from  the  perusal  thereof  have  derived  more  genenl 
and  satisfactory  information,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  than  we  oouM, 
unaided,  have  gathered  in  a  life-time.  As  it  has  done  us  so  much  good,  sup- 
pose we  let  it  *  go  round,*  like  the  turkey  on  the  tumsptti  '  doing  goodt^  Be- 
fore we  speak  of  the  book,  howeyer,  let  us  premise  a  word  or  two  coooenung 
the  author.  He  published,  some  time  since,  a  treatise  on  Mathematics,  caBed 
'  The  Abacus ;  *  in  1851  he  was  Secretary  of  the  *  American  Aasodation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  *  he  is  autlior  of '  Papers  on  Brazil  and  the  Amazon ; ' 
was  late  Consul  to  Bolivia ;  was  recently  appointed  Secretaiy  of  Legation  to 
Brazil,  a  post  which  he  declined  ^  and  has  been  known  to  the  oountiy  lor  a 
most  enterprising  effort  during  the  few  years  past  to  establish  steam-ship  com- 
munication between  this  country  and  the  Brazilian  Empire,  via  the  West- 
India  Islands.  Mr.  Rainet  now  has  his  excellent  prq|ect  beibre  Gongreas,  and 
he  wHl  doubtless  succeed  in  connecting  our  own  country  with  the  ridi  com- 
mercial fields  of  South- America ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  succeed,  if  energy  *  counts 
a  man  in.'    So  much  fo  his  antecedents :  now  for  his  book. 

Its  central  proposition  is,  *  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  *  American  '  Qovem- 
ment  to  its  people^  to  establish  and  maintain  an  extensive,  wdl-organized,  and 
rapid  steam  mail  marine  for  the  benefit  of  production,  commerce,  diplomacy, 
defences,  the  public  character,  and  the  general  interests  of  all  classes.'  This 
proposition  the  author  establishes  by  the  following  argument:  Steam  maBs 
upon  the  ocean  control  the  commerce  and  diplomacy  of  the  world :  they  are  es- 
sential to  our  commercial  and  producing  country:  we  have  not  established 
oceftn  mail  frdlities  commensurate  with  our  national  ability  and  the  demands 
of  our  commerce :  we  are  largdy  dependent  on,  and  tributary  to,  our  greatest 
oommercial  rival,  Great  Britain,  for  tiie  postal  fiu^ties  which  should  be  purely 
American :  fait  ocean  mails  are  exceedingly  desirable  for  our  commerce  and 
national  standing,  and  are  demanded  by  our  people  at  large :  frst  tteamen  alone 
can  furnish  n^pid  transport  to-  the  mails :  high,  adequate  mafl-speed  is  extremely 
oostiy,  in  the  prime  construction  of  vessels,  their  repairs,  and  their  numerous 
employ ie$:  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  is  enormous  and  ruinous  to  unaided 
private  enterprise :  ocean  mail  steainers  cannot  live  on  their  own  receipts : 
ndther  the  h^t  nor  the  anticipated  improvements  in  steam  shipping  promise 
any  change  in  this  fiu^ :  self-support  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  by  increasing 
the  size  of  steamers :  the  propelling  power  in  ftst  steamers  occupies  afl  of  the 
available  space  not  devoted  to  passengers  and  express  fright :  steamers  must 
be  fiist  to  do  successful  mail  and  profitable  passenger  service :  sailing  vessels 
cannot  successfully  transport  the  mails :  with  any  considerable  economy  of 
fuel  and  other  running  expenses,  the  propeUer  is  but  Uttle  faster  than  the  sait 
ing  vessel :  to  patronize  these  slow  vessels  with  the  mails,  the  Govermnent 
would  uijustiy  discriminate  against  sailing  vessels  in  the  transport  of  freights : 
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we  cuinoi  depend  on  Ifae  ToaBels  of  the  Navy  for  the  transport  of  the  mute: 
indiridual  enterprise  cannot  s(q>port  fast  steamers;  and  not  even  American 
private  enterprise  can  furnish  a  sufficiently  rapid  steam  mail  and  passenger 
marine.  Having  thus  thoroughly  fortified  himself;  the  author  further  declares . 
*■  That  the  Qovenunent  can  disdmrge  the  dear  and  unquestionable  duty  of  es- 
tablishing foreign  mail  &cilitics,  only  by  paying  liberal  prices  for  the  transport 
of  the  maOs  for  a  long  term  of  yeara»  by  creating  and  sustaining  an  ocean  postal 
S3rBtem,  by  legislating  upon  it  systematically,  and  by  abandoning  our  slavish 
dependence  upon  Ch^t  Britain.*  And,  by  way  of  clinching  the  whole,  the 
author  gives  us  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  history  of  the  British  ocean 
mail  system ;  a  system  which  has  had  the  fostering  care  of  £ngland*s  &r-seeing 
stateBoien,  and  of  England's  heavy  purse ;  a  system  which  is  one  of  the  '  open 
secrets'  of  England's  overshadowing  greatness  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
power.  Then  foUows  a  diapter  on  ^The  Ocean  Lines  of  the  United  States,' 
which  presents  a  state  of  facts  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  national  pride. 
Tbb  book  doses  with  a  number  of  Appendix-Papers,  tabular  and  corroborative : 
among  which  we  notice  a  very  long  and  full  one,  by  the  inde&tigable  Pliny 
HiLB ;  and  a  very  valuable  one,  entitied,  *  Ocean  Steam  Lines  of  the  World.' 
Sudi  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  synopsis  of  this  book.  Limited  space  prevents 
extended  quotation :  but,  to  give  our  readera  a  taste  of  its  quality,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  sentences,  here  and  there,  from  Section  VIL,  '  What  ia  the  Duty 
efths  Gotemment  to  the  People? ' 

*  Thb  inference  is  dear  and  unavoidable :  antf  we  oome  irresittibly  to  the  eondusion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gtorernment  to  its  people,  to  eitablish  tnd  maintain  an  ex- 
tensive,  well-organized,  and  rapid  steam  mail  marine,  for  the  benefit  of  production, 
eommerce,  diplomacy,  defenses,  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  public  at  large  *, 
and  as  there  is  positively  no  other  source  of  adequate  and  effectire  support,  to  pay 
liberally  for  the  same  out  of  any  funds  in  the  national  treasunr,  belonging  to  the  en- 
tcrpristng,  liberal,  and  enlightened  people  of  the  Republic,  lliere  is  no  clearer  duty 
of  Uie  Legislative  and  Executire  Oovemment  to  the  industrious  people  of  the  country 
than  the  establishment  of  liberal,  large,  and  ready  postal  facilities,  for  the  better  and 
more  successful  conduct  of  that  industry,  whether  those  facilities  be  upon  land  or 
upon  the  sea.-  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  extend  our  vision  to  any  other  sphere  than 
that  in  which  we  move  and  have  our  experiences ;  and  thus  there  are  many  persons 
who»  while  they  would  rerolt  at  the  idea  that  the  Oovemment  should  refuse  to  run 
foor-horse  coaches  to  some  little  unimportant  country  town,  would  be  wholly  unable 
to  graap  the  great  commercial  world  and  the  wide  oceans  over  which  their  own  pro- 
dncts  are  to  float,  and  from  whose  trade  the  GoTemment  deriyes  the  large  duties 
wUeh  prerent  these  same  persons  baring  to  pay  direct  taxes. 

*  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  government  of  a  country  is  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people :  and  constitutions  conflicting  with  this  purpose  are  simply  sub 
Terrive  of  justice  ana  liberty.  If  labor  is  a  thing  so  desirable  and  so  noble  in  a  peo- 
ple that  the  protection  of  its  rewards  in  the  form  of  property  becomes  one  of^  tlie 
highest  attriDOtei  of  good  government,  then  it  is  equally  an  indisputable  attribute  of 
that  protecting  and  fostering  government  to  afford  those  facilities  to  labor,  which  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  needs,  and  which  the  people  cannot  attain  in  their  indiridual 
cttMdty,  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  ffOTemment.  The  common  experience 
oTmankind  points  to  commerce  as  the  next  great  means  to  production  in  creating; 
national  and  mdividual  wealth.  It  eouall^  shows  us  that  foreien  commerce  caonut 
floorish  without  liberal  foreign  mail  facilities,  and  the  means  of  ready  transit  of  per- 
sona, papers,  and  specie.  It  also  clearly  indicates  that  the  most  successful  means  of 
aeeooiplishiiig  this;  ib  the  employment  of  enbsidized  national  mail  steam-ships.  It 
therefore  becomes  obTiondy  the  duty  of  a  paternal  government  to  an  industrious, 
enterpriaing,  prbdncinff,  and  trading  people,  to  giro  them  the  rapid  ocean  steam 
oMila  neoeasary  to  the  profitable  proaecntion  of  their  industry. 

'We  have  for  many  yean  neglected  many  impoHaot  fields  of  foreign  trade,  and 
maay  profitable  branches  of  indnstiy  and  art,  which  we  eould  easily  have  nurturnl 
into  sonrees  of  inoome  and  wedtb,  by  adopting  the  fbretgn  mail  system,  so  wisely  in- 
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trodaced  and  extended  by  Great  Britain.  And  ia  the  absence  of  eneh  effbrto  on  our 
part,  a  large  and  remuneratiTe  traffic  has  been  awept  from  us,  and  this  anieidal 
neglect  has  been  the  means  of  onr  subordination  to  so  maajr  controlling  foreign  in- 
fluences. We  are  at  this  rerr  boor  oommerciallT  enslared  by  Enffland,  fraaoe, 
Brasll,  and  the  East.  How  is  it  that  the  trade  of  the  world  is  in  the  baods  of  Great 
Britain  f  Her  energetic  people  have  ever  had  the  fostering  care  of  her  goremment. 
Their  steam  mail  system  has  been  established  for  twenty-four  Tears.  It  has  fhmiahed 
the  people  with  the  means  of  easy  transport,  r^id  correspondence,  the  remittance  of 
specie,  and  the  shipment  of  light  manufactured  goods  to  every  comer  of  the  world ; 
it  has  inrited  foreigners  firom  every  land  to  her  shores  and  her  markets;  and  it  has 
been  the  means  of  throwing  the  raw  material  of  the  whole  world  into  the  \v^  of  the 
British  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and  enabling  them  thus  to  control  the  markets  in 
every  land. 

'  But  we  can  get  alonr,  it  is  said,  without  such  a  mannfiictoring  system  and  such 
an  ubiquity  of  trade.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  productions  of  our  soil  are  not  suffi- 
ciently indispensable  to  the  outer  world  to  bring  us  all  of  the  money  we  need  for 
importing  the  millions  of  foreign  follies,  to  which  our  people  have  become  attached. 

^here  are  many  fields  of  trade  which  may  be  ssia  to  pertain  naturally  to  this 
country,  and  which  we  have  as  wholly  neglected  and  yielded  to  Great  Britain,  as  if 
she  had  a  divine  right  to  the  monopoly  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world.  No  one 
can  believe  that  the  trade  of  the  islands  which  gem  the  Garribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  or  the  great  Spanish  Main,  or  the  Guiauas,  or  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
or  the  extended  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Platan  Repnblioa,  or  Mexico,  and  the  Central 
American  States  lying  just  at  our  door,  belongs  naturally  to  Europe,  or  that  their 
productions  should  be  transported  in  Europeap  ships,  or  that  their  supplies  come 
naturally  five  thousand  miles  across  the  ocean,  rather  than  go  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  onr  own  shores,  in  our  own  ships,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  merchants 
and  producers.  Yet,  such  is  the  impression  which  our  apathy  of  effi»rt  in  those 
regions  would  produce. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Pacific  South-American,  the  Chinese,  and  the  East-In- 
dian trade.  That  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  half  so  far  from  us,  as  it  is  fh>m  Europe ; 
that  of  China,  and  the  East-Indies,  and  Australia,  is  b^  many  thousand  miles  nearer 
to  us;  and  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  commerce  or  all  three  of  those  great  fields 
is  triumphantly  borne  off  by  GreatlBritain  alone.  And  why  is  all  this  ?  Why  is 
her  foreign  trade  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  while  ours  is  only 
seven  hundred  millions  f  Here,  as  ever,  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  The  tree 
of  knowledge,  of  British  wisdom,  *  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  our  worid,' 
our  Western  world  of  commerce,  *  with  loss  of  Eden,'  and  many  a  fair  paradise 
of  enterprise  and  effort,  has  filled  the  bleak  little  islands  of  Britain  with  the  golden 
fruits  01  every  clime,  sad  scattered  broadcast  among  its  people  the  rich  ambrosia  of 
foreign  commerce.  When  it  was  necessary  to  command  toe  trade  of  the  West-Indies, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico,  lying  at  our  southern  door,  she  established  the  Royal 
Steam  Packet  service  with  thirteen  lines  and  twenty  ateamers,  and  paid  it  for  the 
first  ten  years  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  for  the  present  twelve 
years  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  ahe 
pays  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  continuing  the  same  lines  down  the 
west  coast  of  South-America  to  Valparaiso,  and  oontraots  to  pay  the  Boyal  Mail 
Company  an  annual  addition  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  in  the  event  of  coal, 
freignt,  insurance,  etc.,  being  at  any  time  higher  than  they  were  at  the  date  of  the 
contract  in  1850.  This  aggregate  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thonsand 
pounds,  or  one  million  four  nuiiared  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increased  allowance  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  probably  now  paid  to 
thb  one  branch  alone  of  the  British  service,  u  ooMiderably  greater  ikan  tkatpaid/or 
the  entire  foreign  mail  aervice  of  the  United  States, 

*  Now,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that,  with  snch  a  field  of  oommeroe  lying 
alonj;  the  sunny  side  of  our  republic,  and  with  auch  an  array  of  facilities  for  convert 
ing  it  into  European  channels,  our  dovemment  has  done  literally  nothing  to  proteot 
the  rjjghts  of  its  citizens  and  give  them  the  means,  whidi  they  do  not  now  possess. 
of  a  ^r  competition  with  other  countries  for  this  rich  and  remunerative  traae.  T^ 
such  is  the  fact ;  all  of  the  petitions  and  memorials  of  the  sea-board  cities  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Pacific  and  East-India  trade 
before  noticed. 

'The  commercial  men  of  this  country  see  the  West-Indies,  the  Spanish-American 
Republics,  Brazil,  Central  America,  and  Mexiccv  lying  right  at  our  aontbera  door, 
ana  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  the  East-Indies,  China,  the  Mauritius,  Australia,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  but  half  as  for  from  California  as  from  England,  all  mudi  nearer  to 
us  than  to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  ana  offsring  ns  a  trade  which 
large  as  it  necessarily  is  to-day,  is  yet  destined  within  the  oonung  generation  to 
transcend  that  of  all  other  portions  of  the  globe  combined,  in  extent,  m  richness,  and 
in  the  profits  which  it  will  yield.    The  capacity  of  these  great  fields  for  development 
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Mid  ezpaosion  is  indefinite  «nd  almost  boundless.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  American 
trade  ooald  be  developed  in  those  reffions  within  the  next  thtrtj  years  whose  opulence 
and  magnificenoe  would  riral  and  far  surpass  our  entire  commerce  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time,  and  gire  to  our  nation  a  riches  and  a  power  which  would  enable  it 
to  snape  the  destinies  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

*The  wise  merchants  and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  know  that  commerce  can  be 
aeoommodated  only  by  rapid  steam  mails,  which  hare  regular  and  reliable  periods 
for  arrival  and  departure :  and  that,  although  these  mails  cost  the  Qovemment  and 
the  people  somethmg  more  than  those  slow  and  uncertain  communications  which  de- 
pend on  sailing-vessels  and  over-land  transit,  yet  they  are  enabled,  by  the  facilities 
which  they  afford,  to  monopolize  and  control  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  divert 
it  fh>m  even  the  mdst  natural  channels  into  the  lap  of  British  wealth.  It  is  in  this 
view  of  tlie  subject  that  our  merchants  so  justly  comj»Uin  that  our  Qovemment^  by 
refitsing  to  give  them  the  fMilities  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age,  m- 
pri9€9  them  of  the^oww  orprioUege  of  competing  with  foreign  nations,  and  palsies 
their  hands,  simply  because  they  are  not  able,  individuallv  and  by  their  associated 
coital,  to  do  that  which  the  Opvernment  only  oan  do.  The  reason  why  our  mail- 
steamere  require  the  aid  of  our  Qovemment  is  that  foreign  Governments  subsidise 
their  lines ;  nence  our  individual  enterprise  cannot  compete  with  their  individual 
enterprise  and  that  of  their  Government  combined.  The  reason  why  foreign  Govern- 
ments thus  subsidize  their  mail  lines  is,  that  thoM  Unet  cannot  dmend  upon  their  own 
reoeiptt  far  wpport^  or  run  without  Qovemmental  aid.  This  is  also  the  prime  reason 
for  Qovemmental  aid  in  running  our  lines.  These  facts  are  undisputed  by  steam- 
ship-men and  merchants,  and  are  verified  by  the  practice  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
great  nnmber  of  failures  in  attempting  to  sustain  steamers,  firom  year  to  year,  on 
regular  lines,  by  their  receipts  alone.' 


Tn  Hashush-Batbb  :  Broro  Pasbaou  rnov  thi  Lira  of  a  Prr&AOoasAir.    In 
one  Volume :  pp.  871.    New-Tork :  HABPaa  and  BaOTEaas. 

Gak  our  readers  ncal  that  not  far  *  Backward  in  the  abysm  of  Time,'  when 
Lord  Btroh's  *  terrible  mehmcholy '  raised  up  a  host  of  simulatois  of  the  same  : 
with  wide  down-turned  shirtrCoUars  and  lustrous  up-turned  eyes:  BrRONio  in 
ensrj  things  except  features,  mind,  knowledge,  Genius?  'Very  well,  then,* 
as  Ifr.  BoKSBT  would  say :  do  they  also  remember,  that  since  Db  Quikcet 
wrote  his  '  Oonfemom  of  an  English  Opium-Eater^'  many  weak-minded  aspi- 
rants to  the  &me  whidi  accrued  from  that  successful  work,  have  imitated  tiie 
authoar  in  so  &r  as  to  excite  their  entire  thimble-fuU  of  brains  with  it^  *  smok- 
ing mud,'  (under  whidi  name  High  Commissioner  Lin  denounced  the  drug,) 
and  afterward  published  their  *  Confessions  ? '  This  '  Hasheesh-Eater  *  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  great  *  Opium-Eater's  sinuiktora  The  small  tribe  before 
him  have  not  followed  Db  Quincet  in  writing  a  hooh :  no ;  their  brains  could 
not  hold  out,  under  spiritual  pressure,  sufficiently  long :  so  they  contented 
themselTes  with  single  papers,  or  short  serials,  in  some  popular  journal  or 
ma^izine.  The  *  Hasheesh-Eater,'  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent, 
and  his  reveries  and  experiences  suffice  to  fill  a  book  without  the  '  forang  pro- 
cess.' Every  body  knows  what  opium  is,  but  every  body  may  Thot  know  that 
JIaeheeeh  is  the  resin  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  hemp,  caUed  *  Cannabis  Indiea," 
which  in  southern  climates  loses  its  fibrous  textore,  and  secretes  this  powerfiil 
narcotic  drug.  How  the  narrator  came  to  eat  Eaeheesh;  what  were  its  ef- 
fects ;  what  fascination  it  exerted  over  his  fancy ;  what  dreams  he  dreamed ; 
what  joys  and  pains  he  felt ;  and  in  what  manner  he  relinquished  the  use  of 
this  soul-exciting,  8oul4Ribduing  drug,  forms  tiie  subject-matter  of  the  v^ume 
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under  notice.  Its  descriptions  are  somewhat  ftscinating :  and  we  shonld  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  ^Easheeth  of  oommeroe*  quoted  before  long  in 
the  mercantile  *  prioes-current  of  our  ooimnerdal  daily  journals.  The  ^Ycm^ne- 
ivM*  always  want  to  *  try  things,'  from  a  new  mechanical-power,  a  new 
(tatent-medicine,  or  a  new  drug,  to  a  new  religion. 


Nbw  AifaaiCAir  Enctclop^dia  :  a  Populab  DionoxAST  or  Qbkkbal  Kjcowlboqb. 
Edited  by  GaoBGa  Riplbt  and  Ghablbb  A.  D aka.  Volume  the  First :  A — Armgjukj : 
pp.  762.    New- York :  D.  Applktoic  and  Com paitt. 

This  great  work  promises  when  completed  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  the 
latest,  as  it  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest,  of  its  kind  in  the  worid. 
That  it  has  been  confided  to  most  competent  editorial  hands  is,  as  lar  as  we 
have  seen,  universally  admitted  by  the  public  press.  Our  contemporary  of  the 
Philadelphia  ^Frea '  daily  journal,  well  and  truly  says  of  it : 

*  To  be  §old  for  less  than  half  the  cost,  to  be  issued  within  a  short  and  defined 
period,  and  to  bear  comparison  with  every  work  of  the  kind  yet  published,  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  new,  we  might  say  this  National  work ;  for  every  line 
has  been  expressly  written  for  the  work  Itself,  and  most  of  it  by  American  citi- 
zens. Mere  cheapness  of  price  ought  not  to  be  an  'inducement ;  for  the  best 
article  is  that  which  is  most  worth  the  money,  whatever  the  cost  be. '  The  New  Ameri- 
can Cyclopndhi  is  good  as  well  as  low-priced.  Its  desisn  is  umply  to  furnish  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  readers  in  this  country,  with  a  popular  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge.  Its  editors  are  men  ofJeamine,  tact,  general  information, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  have  called  in  the  aid  of  many  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  country,  each  man  taJdng  the  branch  or  branches  of  knowledge, 
with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  most  familiar,  and  emptying  his  mind,  as  it  were, 
into  articles  upon  it  as  a  whole,  or  on  its  collaterals.  Careful  revision — which 
sometimes  condenses,  and  sometimes  may  enlarge  the  article — is  then  applied, 
and  the  result  may  be  anticipated.  Mere  disquiution  has  been  avoided.  Thie  aim 
is  to  produce  a  practical  work  of  reference  and  full  information  upon  the  whole 
circle  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

*  The  materials  for  such  a  work  as  this,  which  will  eontain  more  variety  than 
any  of  its  predecewors,  ulierever  published,  have  been  found  in  thousands  of 
volumes,  freely  consQited  in  public  libraries  and  private  collections;  in  all  Ency- 
clopedias and  Biographical  and  general  Dictionaries  of  authority  and  value ;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  large  corps  of  contributors,  (nearly 
one  hundred  in  number, )  whose  cooperation  has  been  made  available  for 
this  great  labor.  Of  these  writers,  as  we  have  said,  the  majority  are  American 
citizens,  but  many  writers  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  have  rendered  efficient  aid. 

*  The  opening  volume,  just  published,  (sold  only  to  subscribers,  and  procurable 
by  local  agents  all  over  the  Union,)  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  work.  It  concludes 
with  a  geographical  article  on  Araguay.  Among  the  more  striking  articles  are 
those  upon  Abd  el  Kadeb,  Aboul  Mijid,  Absorption,  Abstinence,  Academy, 
Acetic  Acid,  John  Adahs,  John  Quinct  Adahs,  Joseph  Adoison,  Adulteration, 
Adventurers,  Advertisement,  Aerostation,  Afghanistan,  Africa,  the  Agapemone, 
I'rofessor  Louis  Agassi z.  Age,  Agriculture,  with  its  Chemistry  and  Schools,  Ague, 
Alabama,  Albummuria,  Alsxandeb,  {pfeudo  'Earl  of  Stirling,*)  Alfieri,  Algeria, 
Aliment,  Alloy,  Washinotoh  Allston,  Alluvium,  Almacx^s,  Almanac,  Alphabet, 
Aluminum,  Duke  of  Alva,  America,  American  Antiquities,  Americanisms,  (omit- 
ting the  word  *  guess,*)  Amphibia,  Amesthetics,  Anatomy,  Andes,  Major  AjroaA, 
Angling,  Anunal,  Anunal  Electricity,  Animal  Heat,  Ahimal  Magnetism,  Animal 
Mechanics,  Animalcules,  Anthracite,  (with  map  of  the  Anthracite  region  of  Phila- 
delphia,) Anthropology,  Anti-Rentism,  Apocalypse,  Appalachian  Mountains,  Ap- 
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petite,  Aquedact,  Arabian  Language  and  Literature,  Arabian  Nighta,  and  the 
Am^oo  &milj.' 

When  we  saj  that  each  of  these  articles  is  a  complete  account  of  the  sub- 
ject it  treats  upon,  and  that  —  though  at  less  lengdi — nearly  two  thousand 
fiye  hundred  diiferent  subjects  are  treated  with  equal  accuracy  and  care,  we 
stftte  the  exact  character  of  the  work.  The  second  volume  will  be  published 
eariy  in  the  spring,  and  a  new  volume  at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  months. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  fifteen  volumes,  at  three  dollars  each,  in  good 
binding :  higher  styles  of  binding,  of  course,  at  a  relatively  higher  price. 


Loot  Howasd's  Joubital.    By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Siooubhit.    In  one  Yolume :  pp.  848. 
Kew- York :  Haepik  and  Bbothbbs. 

We  sometimes  *'  take  shame  and  confusion  of  face  *  unto  ourself  for  not  doing 
immediate  justice  to  the  many  works,  of  various  interest  to  various  readers, 
which  emanate  from  the  *•  groaning  presses  *  of  our  country.  But  how  Ls  it 
possible  ?  Our  space  is  not  universal  —  our  time  is  not  unlimited  —  our  power 
of  adequate  literary  judgment  not  independent  of  the  reading  of  a  new  book : 
but  sooner  or  later,  it  is  our  hope  always  to  call  public  attention  to  such  works 
as  Mrs.  Sigovrnet  invariably  puts  forUL  We  have  not  unfrequently  heard  it 
said — said  by  mothers,  and  daughters  who  may  themselves  some  day  be 
mothOTS  —  *  What  a  consolation  it  must  be  to  Mrs.  Sioournet,  to  know  that 
all  her  writings  have  been  intended  to  do,  and  have  done,  Good  ? '  This  is  all 
tme,  and  it  is  a  jewel  in  her  crown.  But  the  toay  in  which  she  has  done  all 
this  good  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Twenty  poetical  and  prose  works 
or  rather  we  should  say,  parte  of  poetical  and  prose  works  from  her  pcfl*  which 
we  could  at  this  moment  call  to  mind,  could  scorcely  be  exceeded  by  any 
.Vmerican  female«uthor  in  the  effects  which  they  have  produced,  especially 
upon  the  growing  minds  and  ductile  affections  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
among  her  readers.  But  to  the  volume  under  notice :  '  Lucr  Howard  *  is  a 
story,  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  The  first  date  recorded  is  in  1810,  the  la^^t  in 
1822.  The  histoiy  begins  in  a  New-England  school-house,  and  is  carried 
thioo^  youth  and  maturity,  love,  marriage,  and  death.  The  writer  leaves  the 
home  of  her  childhood  for  the  West,  and  encoimters  all  the  fiitigues  and  trials 
of  frontier  life.  Uer  work  is  designed  to  record  and  perpetuate  a  sort  of  ex- 
perience which,  though  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is 
now  becoming  rare.  It  is  a  delineation  of  the  affections,  an  exposition  of  the ' 
principles  which  give  stability  and  comfort  to  New-£ngland  homes.  'Mrs. 
Sioourxet's  literary  career,'  says  the  Evening  Post,  *  has  been  a  long  one. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  win  respect  for  the  literary  labors 
of  women ;  and  many  who  have  since  risen  to  distinction  in  the  worid  of  letters 
derived  their  first  impulse  firom  her  exompla  In  some  attributes  of  genius  she 
has  been  surpassed  by. those  who  have  come  after  her;  but  in  those  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  which  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of  womanhood,  she  chal- 
lenges our  unqualified  admiration  and  respect*  And  this,  let  us  add,  Ls  a  ver- 
dict whidi  will  be  confirmed  by  posterity. 


EDITOR'S      TABLE 


*  The  Bloody  Sculuon  of  Skxdivk:  '  a  Noybl. — Pertiapsooe  of  the  mart 
gratifying  things  in  the  profoasion  of  a  *  Hi^^  latenuy  Purreyor;  (thanks,  llr. 
*  C.  I.  B. : '  we  shall  try  to  deserve  your  appellation,)  is  the  privilege  which  is 
afforded  that  personage,  of  announcing  to  the  public  new  works,  of  personal 
narrative  or  creative  fiction,  yet  sleeping  in  the  manuscripts  of  their  autiiors. 
Our  readers,  therefore,  will  share  oiu*  enjoyment,  when  we  state,  that  we  bare 
reoeired  firom  the  author,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  quite  a  large  portion  of  a 
productioiArhich  will  be  much  better  known  hereafter,  we  take  it,  than  at  pre- 
sent Hearken  to  the  titie  thereof:  ^A  Romance  of  Castile:  Penniwinhle  the 
Hermit^  or  The  Bloody  Scullion  <if8hedinh:  a  Tale  of  the  Real  IdeaV  It 
is  fix)m  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *  The  Mystic  Shoestring,'  *The  Scavenger's 
Doom/k  ^  The  Haunted  Slaughter-House,'  eta,  eta  ;  volumes  whidi,  owing  to 
the  stringency  of  *  the  times '  and  the  '  tightness '  of  publishers,  have  not  as  yet 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  type.  We  shall  present  but  a  single  passage  from  the 
forthcoming  work,  (for  that  it  wiU  be  forthcoming,  we  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  our  publishers  to  doubt,)  satisfied  that  its 
gorgeous  descriptions,  its  glowing  style,  its  warm-hearted  satire,  and  genial  sar- 
casm, will  bring  it  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  man  and  woman, 
in  the  whole  expanse  of  our  broad  national  domain : 

.     •     .   *  GovK  to  the  Hermit's  CtTe ! 
*'  And  they  left. 

*  Their  path  lay  through  the  thick  forest,  over  miry  groves  and  pleasant  swamps, 
where  red  and  several  other  kinds  of  squirrels  were  springing  around  them, 
with  their  puffed-out  cheeks  fiUed  with  cocoa-nuts  for  the  winter's  store.  The 
gentle  owl,  enjoying  the  sunny  afternoon,  sang  merrily  in  the  brancbea.  The 
snail  and  the  wild-cat  skipped  pleasantly  together  upon  the  verdant  green.  The 
smooth  emerald  serpent  hissed  a  welcome  to  the  maidens,  as  they  tripped  along, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  plaok  and  eat  the  luscious  horse-chestnuts,  hanging  in 
rich  clusters  over  theur  heads. 

*  Soon  the  cave  was  reached.  They  looked  in,  and  beheld  the  Hcrxit  prepar- 
ing his  frugal  meal  of  flag-root  and  sorrel.  At  their  entrance,  he  started,  and 
gazed  earnestly  at  the  maiden.    Equally  fixed  was  her  gaze.    They 
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*  But  befon  prooeeding  farther,  we  shall  go  on  to  giro  a  short  sketch  of  the 
prrrioiB  life  of  the  Hkbicit. 

*  He  came  mto  the  world  at  a  small  town  called  JTafwof ,  which  has  since  become 
a  large  and  floorishing  territory^  on  Independence^y,  1776  years  ago  ^ the  yery 
day  on  which  the  Foarth-of-July  was  signed.  Being  of  a  free  disposition,  and  a 
good  penman,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  signed  his  name  with  the  rest,  but  un- 
avoidable circumstances  at  home  prevented.  Of  all  his  early  history  we  have  no 
account,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  his  posterity ;  so  that  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
vhatever,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  when  he  commenced  attending 
the  Tillage  school  Here  he  excelled  in  all  athletic  sports :  could  jump  four  rods 
aad  a  half  to  any  other  boy's  or  girl's  one;  and,  moreover,  was  at  the  head  of 
every  class  in  echooL  On  one  occasion  he  ia  said  to  have  chastised  a  boy  three 
times  his  own  fdze,  for  throwing  a  piece  of  orange-peel  at  a  little  girl.  When 
tv^ve  years  of  age,  being  disappointed  in  a  love  afifair,  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  taking  one-thirtieth  of  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  having  read  in  the  papers 
that  there  was  enough  strychine  in  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to  kill  thirty  men.  But . 
his  constitution  was  naturally  so  strong,  that  its  only  eflfect  was  to  make  him  a 
little  talkative,  and  he  concluded  he  was  worth  saving  a  little  longer.* 

*  After  being  expelled  from  school  for  knowing  more  than  the  master,  he  was 
sent  into  the  city  and  put  into  a  dry-goods  store,  to  fit  for  college.  He  there  at- 
tended an  evening  free-school,  where  he  only  had  to  pay  for  tuition,  stationery, 
and  lights.  After  attending  this  school  three  months,  he  entered  college,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1792.  Here  he  early  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him,  on  account  of  his  afifabUity  of  manners,  his  brilliant  talents,  and 
his  gentlemanly  manner  of  borrowing  money.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  Sophomore 
year,  being  deliberately  *  ducked '  by  a  Freshman,  he  had  the  boldness  to  inflict 
upon  him  the  punishment  of  letting  him  alone  until  he  should  himself  at  last  see 
the  evil  of  his  course.  This  at  once  established  for  him  the  character  of  the 
*■  Rowdy  and  Dare-devil  Sophomore.' 

*  He  Joined  a  secret  society  called  *  Eia   Up%Uon^  more  commonly  called 

*  EaCerupy  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  department,  by  writing 
the  poem  commencing,  '  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers : '  also  another,  com- 
mencing, '  On  Linden  when  the  Sun  was  Low : '  also  the  beautiful  little  song, 

*  Sweetly  sang  the  Martingale: '  and  a  prose  poem,  called  *  Unconscious  Reveries: ' 
and  many  other  justly-admired  pieces.  Even  in  his  Freshman  year  he  wrote  for 
the  *"  JBotton  Scrougtr^^  (a  *  Literary  Journal  of  Art,')  a  romance  called  *  The  Hott- 
ier*»  Ward,'*  a  Tale  of  the  Diequisition^^  which  is  of  course  weU  known  to  aU  our 
readers.    Two  years  later  he  published  another  romance  in  the  same  paper,  called 

*  Squirm,  the  Stahle-Bay,  or  the  Widow  of  the  Alleghanie*;  which  is  ako  widely 
known. 

*•  His  part  at  the  Senior  Bxhibition  was  the  most  powerful  that  has  ever  been 
delivered  in  any  college :  the  subject  of  it  was :  *•  The  Inadequaetf  of  the  Ineom' 
preheneibilitiea  of  Natural  and  Internal  Nature,  ae  Developed  by  the  Moral  Ele- 
menu  of  the  Beautiful  contained  in  t?ie  Imperiehable  Eccentridtiea  of  Art.^  This 
part  took  two  prizes,  and  was  put  into  the  archives  of  the  college  three  times. 
Honors  crowded  upon  him :  he  was  unanimously  elected  orator  of  the  Scandina- 
▼ian  Society,  there,  being  only  three  votes  cast  against  him,  and  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent oration  on  *  The  InUneHy  •/  SoerateeJ'  This  eohpsed  even  his  former  ef- 
fort.   His  principles  were  good :  he  never  drank  any  thing  stronger  than  whiskey, 

*  *  Pnoups  the  flald  might  have  been  dilated. —Annoa.* 
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and  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  use  of  ale  aa  a  berenge :  always  told  the  Initli 
when  it  was  convenient,  and  had  so  great  an  ayersion  to  games  of  chance  that  he 
has  sometimes  been  seen  when  he  ooold  not  tell  one  card  from  another. 

*  To  illustrate  the  development  of  his  character,  we  give  two  short  extncU  from 
letters  to  his  mother :  one  written  in  his  Freshman  year,  the  other  in  his  Senior 
year: 

' '  DxA^  MoTSBR :  I  am  seated  in  my  ucriUdre,  trying  to  answer  yonr  last  letter, 
which  was  received  about  three  months  ago.  You  know,  mother,  I  take  some  iatcr- 
est  in  you :  so,  without  flattering  yon  in  the  least,  I  will  say  that  I  rank  the  eteventh 
in  my  class,  which  is  as  high  as  any  body  ever  gets  in  the  Freshmsa  year.  I  have 
just  joined  the  '  fiat'er-Up  Society.'  I  wish  I  could  tell  yon  some  of  the  secrets :  hat 
they  might  make  a  row  if  I  did :  however,  if  you  insist,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  yoo.' 

*The  next  was  written  just  before  he  graduated: 

*  *  DsAB  HoTHBB :  As  my  reputation  as  a  literary  critic  and  scholar  is  established, 
it  is  time,  you  would  say,  to  choose  a  profession.  After  a  long  and  painful  delibera- 
tion of  an  hour,  I  have  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  travelling,  as  I  can  do 
the  most  benefit  to  the  human  race  in  that  way.' 

*  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1796.  His  *  commencement-part*  on 
the  *  ExUfuiverutt  of  the  Infinite^''  was,  of  course,  of  the  highest  order :  and  he 
descended  firom  the  stage  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  a  *  hiilloa '  of  glory.* 


The  *Good  Tms  Comino'  fob  Jackassbs. — We  have  always  had  great 
sympathy  with  jackasses,  and  'creatures  after  Huar  kind,*  (there  is  a  good  phboelbr 
a  joke  upon  us  here,  from  some  forward  animal  of  the  species,)  since  the  editor  of 
the  '  Bunkum  Flag-Staff  and  Independent  Echo  *  published  the  touching  ac- 
count of  the  two  long-eared  specimens  who  expired  in  Lexington,  Kentudcy. 
at  the  moment  of  looking  up  firom  their  fodder,  as  the  broad,  octagonal  sides  of' a 
'  struck'  menagerie-tent  were  rolled  up,  and  they  found  themselves  *  cheek  by 
jowl  *  with  the  mountain-form  of  the  elephant '  Roueo,'  just  packing  hLs  travd- 
iing  trunk  for  Louisville.  There  was  sympathy  for  you  I  With  a  united 
'  Yah-^e^h-ee-ah  I  *  they  both  *  fell,  and  expired  without  a  groan !  *  But  what 
we  wish  especially  to  speak  of  notr,  is  a  Proposition  to  Pay  off  the  National 
Debt  of  Great-Britain  hp  American  Jaehaetes^  through  the  saving  to  be 
eflfectod  by  the  draught  of  packet-boats  on  the  Erie  Canal,  firom  the  Hudson 
River  to  Lake  Erie :  '  Mason'e  Farrier^^  an  authentic  work,  is  the  authority,  as 
Mtated  by  an  intelligent  writer,  in  the  Tribune  daily  journal,  upon  domestic 
anunals  and  agricultural  matters,  with  all  which  he  seems  weD  conversant  The 
subjoined  is  the  comprehensive  extract  and  *  document ' : 

'  It  is  stated  that  a  packet-boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  requires  a  team  of  three  hones 
to  tow  it  sixteen  miles,  going  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours;  and 
that  the  relays  required  demand  fifteen  horses  for  each  nautical  day.  Setting  the 
time,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  at  five  nautical  days,  seventy-five  horses  will  be 
required;  and  setting  the  food,  stabling,  and  t»re  of  each  hdrse  at  fifty  cents  per 
diem,  it  will  oost  each  packet-boat  above  thirty-five  dollars  per  diem  for  the  snbsist- 
ence  of  its  cattle  slone,  without  counting  deterioration  by  age,  labor,  or  accident,  at 
which  rate  every  packet-boat  must  expend  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for 
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evwy  trip  to  the  Hudson  Birer  m&d  back  from  Lake  Erie.  Now  the  seme  number  of 
anilee  will  do  the  eeme  amount  of  work,  at  least  as  well  as  the  horses.  Thejr  will  do 
it  at  OQfr-half  the  eost  of  subsistence ;  and  thej  will  do  it  fifteen  years  longer  than  the 
horses.  In  other  words,  one  team  of  mules  will  do  the  work  for  the  same  length  of 
time  that  three  teams  of  horses  will  do  it;  for  a  team  of  horses  cannot  be  counted  on 
for  such  work  for  abore  seven  jears  at  the  utmost  Thus,  the  mules  will  sare  the 
prime  coat  in  twentj-three  years  of  two  teams  of  horses  of  three  each,  beside  the  in- 
terest ;  and  wUl  do  the  same  work,  during  the  whole  time,  at  one-half  the  cost,  beside 
the  faterest  on  the  saving.  If  this  calculation  be  a  correct  one,  and  we  hare  entirely 
fhiled  to  detect  the  first  flaw  in  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  number  of 
boats,  and  the  gigantic  traffic,  daily  and  hourly  increasing,  which  pass  through  that 
grand  artery  of  American  commerce,  the  sums  of  money  to  be  realized  by  the  gain  of 
this  aiogle  substitution,  baffle  the  powers  of  the  imagination  to  conjecture  them.  It 
it  n^/leietU  to  m^,  broadly,  that  U  would  r«qvir$  hut  a  few  p€ar$,/ar  ksa  than  th4  /(/V- 
time  of  a  tingU  man,  wUh  that  turn  annuaUy  eapUaUui,  and  invedsd  at  compound  in- 
tertttf  to  pay  tht  capital  of  th4  national  debt  of  England  /  Of  so  vast  importance  to  a 
country,  in  an  economical  and  national  point  of  view,  may  be  and  are  the  labors  of  the 
meanest  of  its  aniinala  1 ' 

This  'item*  Qt  is  admitted  to  be  stated  ^broadly  *)  ought  to  have  been  m- 
duded  in  Mr.  Samusl  Ruoolbs*  fiunous  *  Canal  Report'  Lcng  live  the  Jack- 
ass, and  bis  posterity  I 


CoBBBcnoK :  bt  a  Michigan  CoBBBSPoiVDEirr.  —  We  publish  the  following 
oonedkm  from«  Detroit  correspondent^  with  pleasure  : 

*  DsAB  Sib:  The  statement  given  some  time  since  in  your  ' Editor's  Table '  of  the 
method  of  administering  law,  at  an  early  day,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  is  not 
altogether  correct;  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  published  in  your  Hagasine,  it  may 
sequiie  an  authenticity  which  the  truth  does  not  warrant:  allow  me  to  furnish  you 
sn  scoount  of  the  transaction,  obtained  Arom  a  reliable  source. 

*In  1821,  KiTAiTKo,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  W.  S. 
UADooir,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.  The  crime  was  committed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory,  in  a  district  of  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  was 
not  extinguished.  On  the  trial,  the  Indian's  counsel  interposed  a  plea  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court,  alleging  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could  not  take  cog- 
nisaaee  of  crimes  committed  in  the  Indian  country.  The  court  oyerruled  the  objec- 
tion. The  trial  proceeded ;  and  the  Indian  was  found  guilty,  and  in  pnrsuanoe  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  was  hung  in  the  city  of  Detroit  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
December,  1821. 

'Preriously  to  this,  there  was  another  case,  where  an  Indian  named  Pitobio  was 
tried  for  murder,  and  was  found  guilty,  but  was  not  puolished  with  death  or  other- 
wise. The  &ets,  as  appeared  on  trial,  were  these :  Three  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
PiTono^  were  descending  the  Detroit  Birer  in  a  canoe;  Pbtobio  fell  orerboard,  at 
which  one  of  his  companions  laoghed.  On  regaining  the  boat,  Pktobig  seized  a  gun 
wiiieh  waa  lying  in  it,  and  shot  the  man  dead  who  laughed  at  him  when  he  was  in 
the  water.  For  this,  he  was  tried  and  oonricted ;  but  the  Jndges  were  not  satisfied 
from  the  eridence  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  American  side  of  the  boan(f- 
siy-line,  in  the  Detroit  Rirer,  between  the  United  States  and  England.  For  this 
rassoB,  sentence  was  not  pronounced  upon  the  Indian. 

'  The  statement  in  your '  Table '  eridently  l|as  reference  to  one  of  the  abore  oases, 
bat  is  not  in  aeoordanoe  with  either.  As  these  reminiscences  of  early  times  become 
in  the  hipae  of  time  to  be  regarded  as  historical  data»  it  is  well  to  hare  them  set  forth 
*n«cUy.  ^.  T.  r.* 
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Thb  'Adtocbxt*  on  Facts:  'the  Old  Mah  Dbbams.* — As  oompmd  with 
himself,  the  ^Autocrat*  of  the  'Atlantic^  (Wbndbll^  'my  KikoP)  doesn't 
*  bite*  quite  so  Amtpiy  this  month,  is  in  preceding  ptcpen,  Howerer,  old  Hoxxr 
sometimes  nodded :  and  yet  a  nod  from  him  was  as  good  as  a  wink  from  tiie 
best  of  bis  contemporaries.    Perpend  a  few  of  the  Autocbai's  last '  oatrgiTin^ : ' 

'Sctnmpio  knowledge,  eren  in  the  most  modest  perpona,  has  nungled  with  it 
s  something  which  partakes  of  insolenoe.  Absolute,  peremptoi7  £Kts  are  bullies, 
and  those  who  keep  companj  with  them  are  apt  to  get  a  bulljing  habit  of  mind ; 
not  of  masnerfl,  perhaps ;  they  may  be  soft  ana  smooth,  but  the  smite  they  cany 
has  a  quiet  assertion  in  it,  each  as  the  Champion  of  the  HeaTy  Weigbta,  oommoiily 
the  best-nstured,  but  not  the  most  dif&dent  of  men,  wears  upon  what  he  very  in- 
elegsntty  calls  his '  mug.'  Take  the  man,  for  instance,  who  deals  in  the  mathematical 
sciences.  There  is  no  elasticity  in  a  matiiematical  fact ;  if  yoa  bring  up  against  it, 
it  never  yield  a  hair's  breadth ;  eTenr  thing  must  go  to  pieces  that  comes  la  collisioa 
with  it.  What  the  mathematician  knows  being  absolute,  uncondHioDal,  incapable 
of  suffering  question,  it  should  tend,  in  the  nature  of  thinss,  to  breed  a  despotie  way 
of  tbinkinff.  So  of  those  who  deal  with  the  palpable  and  often  unmistakable  fsota 
of  exterufu  nature;  only  in  a  less  degree.  Every  probabilitj— and  most  of  onr 
common,  working  belieu  are  probabihtles — is  provided  with  buj^trt  at  both  eoda, 
which  break  the  roroe  of  opposite  opinions  clashing  agsinst  it  •,  but  scientific  certainty 
has  no  spring  in  it,  no  courtesy,  no  possibility  ofyielding.  All  this  must  leiet  on 
the  minas  that  handle  these  forms  or  truth. 

'  Oh  t  you  need  not  tell  me  that  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  are  the  most  gracioos,  unaasun- 
ing  people  in  the  world,  and  yet  preeminent  in  the  ranses  of  sciences  I  sm  referring 
to.  1  know  that  as  well  as  yon.  But  mark  this  which  lam  going  to  say  once  for  all: 
If  I  had  not  force  enough  to  project  a  principle  full  in  the  feoe  of  the  half-dosen  moat 
obvious  facts  which  seem  to  contradict  it,  Iwould  think  only  in  single  file  from  this 
day  forward.  A  rash  man,  once  visiting  a  certain  noted  instltation  #t  South-Boaton, 
Tentured  to  express  the  sentiment,  that  man  is  a  rational  being.  An  old  woman  who 
was  an  attendant  in  the  Idiot  School,  contradicted  the  statement,  and  appealed  to  the 
facts  before  the  speaker  to  disprore  it  The  raah  man  stock  to  nia  hsaly  geaeraliaa- 
tion,  notwithataading.' 

If  there  should  ever  be  a  ^Governmental  School  for  Ameriean  NoveUasU* 
established  in  this  oomitry,  we  (being  in  congress  at  that  time,  if  not  before^) 
should  cheerfully  assist  m  assigning  the  presidency  to  the  'AcrocftAT:*  for 
do  but  hear  him : 

*  Soxa  of  you  boarders  ask  me  from  time  to  time  why  I  do  n*t  write  a  story,  or  a 
novel,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Instead  of  answering  each  one  of  yoa  sepantaly, 
I  will  thank  you  to  step  np  into  the  wholesale  department  for  a  few  momenu,  where 
I  deal  in  answers  by  the  piece  and  by  the  bale. 

'  That  every  articulately-speaking  hnmad  being  has  in  him  stuff  for  on«  novel  in  three 
volumes  duoaecimo  has  long  been  with  me  a  cherished  belief.  It  has  been  maintained, 
on  the  other  hsnd,  that  many  persons  cannot  write  more  then  one  novel — that  sll 
after  that  are  likely  to  be  iUlures.  Life  is  so  much  more  tremendous  a  thing  in  its 
heights  and  depths  than  any  transeript  of  it  can  be,  that  all  records  of  human  ex- 
perience are  as  so  many  bound  herbaria  to  the  innumerable  slowing,  glistening, 
rustling,  breathing,  fragrance-laden,  poison-sucking,  life-ffivtng,  death-distilling 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  forest  and  the  prairies.  All  we  can  do  with  books  of  human 
experience  is  to  make  tiiem  alive  again  with  something  borrowed  from  our  own 
lives.  We  can  make  a  book  alive  for  ua  just  in  proportion  to  its  resemblance  in  es- 
sence or  in  form  to  onr  own  experience.  Kow  an  author's  first  novel  is  naturally 
drawn,  to  a  great  extent,  from  his  personal  experiences ;  that  is,  is  a  literal  copy  of 
nature  under  various  slight  disguises.  But  the  moment  the  anther  gets  out  of  his 
personality,  he  most  have  the  creative  power,  aa  well  aa  the  aarrative  art  and  the 
sentiment,  in  order  to  tell  a  living  story ;  and  tbia  ia  rare. 

'  Beside,  there  is  great  danger  uiat  a  man's  first  life-story  shall  dean  him  oot»  so 
to  speak,  of  his  best  thoughts.  Most  lives,  though  their  stream  is  loaded  with  sand 
and  turbid  with  alluvial  waste,  drop  a  few  golaen  grains  of  wisdom  aa  they  flow 
along.  Oftentimes  a  single  erailiM  gets  them  all,  and  after  that  the  poor  man's 
labor  ia  only  rewarded  by  mod  andTwom  pebhlea.    All  which  proves  that  I,  aa  an 
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frmQj,  could  write  ob«  wurtH  or  fttory  at  any  rate,  if  I 

'  Wlra^  4o  B*t  I,  then  t  W^  there  are  seT^al  reaaons  aj;ainst  it  In  the  fir»t 
finee,  I  ahooM  tell  all  mj  aeerets,  and  I  maintain  that  Terae  la  the  proper  medium 
faraaehr      •    -  —    -  •    '  ....  


ir-expoaaraw    A  heaatj  i 
1  by  the  glitter  of  her  diamonds,  with  such  a  broad  atiow>drifl  of 
>  and  shoulders  laid  bare,  that,  were  she  unadorned  and  in  plain  calico, 
abe  vonid  be  nnendnrable — in  the  opinion  of  the  ladiea. 

*  Again,  I  am  terribly  afraid  I  should  show  up  all  my  (Hands,  I  should  lika  te 
fcaov  if  all  story-tellers  do  not  do  this  ?  Mow  I  am  afraid  all  my  fVienda  would 
oBl  bear  showing  up  rerjr  well ;  for  they  have  an  average  share  of  the  oommou 
wcaknesa  of  humanity,  which  I  am  pretty  certain  would  come  out  Of  all  that  have 
toM  stories  among  na,  there  is  haroly  one  I  can  recall  that  has  not  drawn  too  Ikith- 
Mly  aoBie  liring  portrait  that  might  better  haye  been  spared.' 


Paibfc  yoQ  go,  this  morning,  I  want  to  rsad  yon  a  copy  of  ▼arses.  You  will  un- 
■Btsad  by  the  title,  that  they  are  written  in  an  imaffinarT  character.  I  do  n*t 
donbt  they  will  fit  some  family-man  well  enough.  I  send  it  forth  as  *  Oak  Hai*l  * 
prqjeetB  a  eoat,  on  avriori  munds  of  conviction  that  it  will  suit  somebody.  There 
IS  no  loftier  illustration  of  niith  than  this.  It  believes  that  a  soul  has  boon  dad  in 
lleab ;  that  tender  parents  have  fed  and  nurtured  it ;  that  its  mysterious  aompoffM  or 
frame-work  has  survived  its  myriad  exposures,  and  reached  the  stature  of  maturity j 
that  the  Kan,  now  self-determining,  has  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  traditions  and 
habito  of  the  race  in  favor  of  artificial  clothing ;  that  he  will,  bavins  all  (ho  world  to 
choose  from,  select  the  very  locality  where  this  audacious  generansation  has  bean 
acted  upon.  It  buUds  a  garment  cut  to  the  pattern  of  an  Idea,  and  trusts  that 
Nature  will  model  a  material  shape  to  fit  it  There  is  a  prophecy  in  every  seam,  and 
ito  poeketo  are  full  of  inspiration.    Kow  hear  the  verses  : 


*E%t   Bltt   mUn   Srtsms. 


*OhI  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  t 
Qive  back  my  twentieth  spnng  t 
I  'd  rather  laugh   a  brignt-haired 
boy 
Than  reign  a  gray-beard  king  1 

'  Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age ! 

Away  with  learning's  crown  I 
Tear  out  life's  wisdom-written  page, 
And  dash  ite  trophies  down  1 

'  One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 

Prom  boyhood's  fount  of  flame  I 
Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 
Of  life  all  love  and  femel 


'  My  listeninff  angel  heard  the  prayer, 
And  calmly  smiling,  said : 

'  If  I  bnt  tooeh  thy  sifversd  hair, 
Thy  hMgltj  wish  hath  sped. 

' '  Bst  is  tiiere  nothing  in  thy  track 
To  bid  thee  fondly  stov, 
White  the  swift  seasons  hnrry  back 
To  find  the  wished-fer  day  r 


kh!  tewertaoolof  womao-kind! 
Witfaoni  thee»  what  were  Ufef 


One  blisa  I  cannot  leave  behind : 
I  'U  take  —  my — procious  —  wife  I 

'  The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen, 
And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew : 

*  The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 
And  be  a  husband  too  I ' 

*  *  And  is  there  nothing  yet  nnssid 
Before  the  change  appears  f 
Remember,  all  their  gifts  hsve  fled 
With  those  dissolving  years ! ' 

'  ^^J*  /••  5  ^^^  memory  would  recall 

My  fond  paternal  Joys ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  all : 
I'U  take— my  — girt  — and- boys! 
• 
'  The  smiling  angel  dropped  hU  pen ; 
*  Why,  thS  win  never  do; 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  i 
Andbeafethertoor 

'  And  so  I  tauffbed— my  laughter  woke 

The  bonsenold  with  ite  notse  — 
And  wrote  my  drsam  when  momiag 

broke. 
To  please  the  gray-haired  boys/ 


oar  'aound-pod^'  try  to  imitite  iStMbixtgoioi;:  let  flMai  *mtk0  m  tfet* 
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Gossip  with  Readkss  and  Cokbespokdekts.  —  How  ooold  Mr.  K.  N.  Pkpfib 
tho  &ther  of  a  spurious  poetical  progeny,  who  never  saw  his  iaoe,  and  pos- 
sess not  a  tithe  of  his  genius,  keep  back  so  long  from  tho  worid  the  intereeting 
fact  recorded  in  the  subjoined  graphic  epistle,  and  the  *  sunnit '  which  they 
preface  ?  Sur^y,  it  could  have  been  for  no  other  reason  than  disgust  at  the 
temerity  of  the  puny  tribe  of  his  imitators  : 

*  yorl^JhmodkmeM,  Sept  10, 165L 

*lfi.  Clark  :  i  supoas  you  doant  nede  to  be  inform  that  *i  stil  Ut,*  and  aa 
part  ov  the  firm  oy  Psppia  &  Waltbbs,  delcra  in  Domestic  Hapines,  and  aech: 
if  you  doo,  hearbi  taik  notia  to  that  efec :  ime  a  nie  naber  ot  fren  Poads,  wich 
liTS  at  the  4  coma. 

*  i  rayther  giv  out,  in  noi  las  pome,  that  mi  Mnae  hed  been  set  fre,  and  coodeot 
be  cald  on  at  aite  fur  no  moar  inapiraahun :  wot  may  aatoniah  you,  i  hev  rote  a 
litle  pome  without  conaultion  or  her ;  bein  a  adrea  to  my  infan  Sun,  now  aeveril 
montba  and  a  number  or  daya  oald,  and  conatanly  gitin  oalder.  ef  joii  thine  it 
wil  do  to  print  fur  ml  frena,  and  iaent  entyrely  behynd  ml  oald  atile,  ploae 

*  insert,  and  ablyge  youra,  K.  K.  Pkppul 

'  N.  B. :  i  coodent  git  it  al  into  14  linea,  (wich  makea  a  aunnit,)  ao  ive  rote  the 
reat  into  proaa.  k.  h.  p. 

*8UNHIT    TO    HI     LITLl    SUN    PETKB. 

'  WxLCUH,  awete  cua,  to  your  iaither^a  family-aerele  I 

Sech  litle  Red  republicans  as  you 

Werca  reTolooahuna  every  were,  'tia  true. 
Taik  your  oan  faither,  now,  wich  rote  *  Th$  l^rkU^^ 
*  Weelharefy  and  a  few  moar  aech  pomea : 

youv  maid  him  hapy ;  but  your  apylt  hia  genua. 

Ko  moar  imortle  Werca  I  but  pbtk,  betweene  na, 
i  ahel  git  up  a  practicle  were,  on  Hoama, 
With  cullerd  ciita  (youm  1)  on  evry  ahete. 

ile  call  it  Pippkb's  Uat  and  graiteat  Aim, 
(1  wich  1  rayther  thine  is  hard  to  bete.) 

DamMiie  ffapines  ahel  be  the  naim : 
inapyred  hi  Hanah  Gank,  your  nateral  mother, 
and  rote  hi  your  futher,  onlea  youv  got  aum  uther 
parrent,  wich  aint  lykely.    PbtbbI  gro  up,  and  maik 
a  diatinguiah  man  — ia  the  prar  ov  your 

'  lovmg  futher,  K.  N.  Pkppbb. 

*  N.  b.  :  in  a  few  yerea  you  will  leve  milk  and  aech,  and  ete  mete,  growln  strong 
in  boddy  and  honisty :  perapa  bein  ahel  in  tyme  to  wip  your  oald  lalther.' 

'a.  N.  p. 

Lbt  your  heart  take  in  the  fiiOowing,  reader,  and  then  we  will  tell  you  who 
wrote  it: 

'  Thb  true  being  and  end  of  womankind  ia  hwe  ;  and  from  thia,  if  I  may  ao  apeak, 
an  their  aorrowa,  if  they  pervert  that  holy  and  heavenly  paaaion,  directly  proceed. 
I  reverence  the  prinoiiie  of  love  in  woman.    It  aeema,  indeed,  the  atmoqihere  in 
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which  she  lirefl,  and  moree,  and  has  her  being.  The  arms  and  wings  of  her  spirit 
seem  ever  reaching  and  panting  to  clasp  to  her  bosom,  and  brood  over,  some  ob«- 
ject  of  human  affection.  In  the  smile  of  her  lip,  in  the  glance  of  her  eye,  in  the 
soft  and  bewildering  melody  of  her  voice,  we  find  but  the  semblances  and  echoes 
of  the  Spirit  of  Love.  She  delights  to  minister  to  our  comforts ;  to  invest  onr 
path-way  with  the  roses  of  ddicate  enjoyment ;  to  lend  smi-shlne  to  the  hearth, 
and  repose  to  the  evening  hoar.  I  have  never  thought  upon  the  gentle  and  unob- 
trusive influence  of  woman,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  admiration.  3?u  seldom 
htUe9.  When  she  is  wronged,  she  is  forgiving ;  when  destroyed,  she  still  turns 
wl&  an  eye  of  earnest  regret  to  that  paradise  of  innocence  fh>m  which  her  pas- 
ik>B8  have  driven  her;  and  in  sotitude,  by  day  or  at  evening,  'she  waters  her 
eheek  in  tears  without  measure.' 

*In  woman,  all  that  is  sacred  and  lovely  seems  to  meet,  as  in  its  natural  centre. 
Do  we  look  for  self-denialL  See  the  devoted  wife.  For  resolute  affection,  strug- 
gling through  countless  trials  ?  Behold  the  lover.  For  that  overflowing  fulness 
of  fond  idolatry  which  gives  to  things  of  earth  a  devotion  like  that  which  should 
ascend  to  God  ?  Behold  the  mother,  at  the  cradle  of  her  infitnt,  or  pillowing  its 
drowsy  eye-lid  on  her  bosom ;  supremely  blest  to  see  its  fSsdr  cheek  rise  and  &U 
upon  the  white  and  hearing  orb,  where  it  finds  nourishment  and  rest !  TkU  is 
woman :  always  loving :  always  beloved.  Well  may  the  poet  strike  his  lyre  in  her 
praise ;  well  may  the  warrior  rush  to  the  battle-field  for  her  smile ;  well  may  the 
student  trim  his  lamp  to  kindle  her  passionate  heart,  or  warm  her  dainty  imagina- 
Uon :  she  deserves  them  all.  Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave  of  the 
SA.VI0VA,  she  teaches  to  those  who  have  lived  since  His  sufferings,  the  inestimable 
virtue  of  constant  affection.  I  love  to  see  her  by  the  couch  of  sickness ;  sustain- 
ing the  Minting  head ;  offering  to  the  parched  lip  its  cordial,  to  the  craving  palate 
its  rfmple  nourishment ;  treading  with  noiseless  asdduity  around  the  solemn  cur- 
tains, and  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  invalid  when  he  says : 

'  Ln  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed : 
But  blooming  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  insteaid : ' 

disposing  the  sun-light  upon  the  pale  forehead,  bathing  the  hair  with  ointments, 
and  letting  in  upon  it  from  the  summer  casement  the  sweet  breath  of  Heaven  I  * 
How  lovely  are  such  exhibitions  of  ever-during  constancy  and  faith  1  —  how  they 
appeal  to  Uie  soul !  —  like  the  lover  in  the  Canticles,  whose  fingers,  when  she  rose 
to  open  the  door  to  her  beloved,  dropped  *  with  sweet-smelling  myrrh  upon  the 
handles  of  the  lock ! '  Ko  man  of  sensibility,  I  take  it,  after  battling  with  the  per- 
plexities of  the  out-door  world,  but  retires  with  a  feeling  of  refreshment  to  his 
happy  fire-dde :  he  hears  with  joy  the  lisp  of  the  cherub  urchin  that  climbs  upon 
his  Imee,  to  tell  him  some  wonderful  tale  about  nothing,  or  feels  with 'delight  the 
soft  breath  of  some  young  daughter,  whose  downy,  peach-Uke  cheek  is  glowing 
dose  to  his  own.  I  am  neither  a  husband  nor  a  father :  but  I  can  easily  fancy  the 
feeUng  of  supreme  pleasure  which  either  must  experience.  Let  us  survey  the 
world  of  business :  what  go  we  *  out  for  to  see  ? '  The  reed  of  ambition,  shaken 
by  the  breath  of  the  multitude ;  cold-hearted  traders  and  brokers,  traffi^ers  and 
over-reachers,  anxious  each  to  circumvent  his  fellow,  and  turn  to  his  own  purse 
the  golden  tide  in  which  all  would  dabble.  Look  at  the  homM  of  most  of  these. 
There  the  wife  waits  for  her  husband ;  and  while  she  feels  that  anxiety  for  his 
presence  which  may  be  called  the  hunger  of  the  heart,  she  feeds  her  spirit  with 
VOI-.  M,  14 
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the  memory  of  his  imile ;  or  perhaps  looks  with  fondness  upon  the  pledges  of  his 
sffeotion,  ss  they  stand  like  oliTe-branohes  round  about  his  Uble. 

Twenty-two  yeers  Bince,  the  foregoing  made  a  portion  of  one  of  the  ^OUa- 
podiana '  papers  in  the  KmcKsaBOCKXB,  by  Wuus  Gatlobd  Clabk.  Qk&c- 
ing  oyer  his  ^Literary  Remains,*  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  hia  ^Victim  ^  a 
Proof'Beader*  it  strudc  us  that  we  have  now  thousands  of  readers  who  doabi- 
less  have  neyer  seen  it  Hence  its  re&ppearance  in  these  pages,  where  we  hope 
it  may  prove  aoceptablei  -  -  -  Pboductioms  of  the  African  muse  are,  ws 
thmk,  too  higlily-oolored  to  suit  the  general  taste.  Philus  Whxatlbt, 
once  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  sable  poetess,  wrote  yerses;  but  whether 
from  their  extreme  floridity,  or  from  some  other  cause,  we  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall  a  eoh^  line  of  them.  The  following,  which  readies  us  from  a 
friendly  correspondent  m  Jadcson,  (tfichigan,)  is  authentic:  'The  frets  torn 
which  the  dark  poetess  drew  her  inspiration  were  these :  Some  time  sinos^  a 
colored  conyict  was  about  to  be  liberated  from  our  state^rison,  and  his  master, 
from  the  South,  was  anxiously  waiting  for  him  outside  the  walls.  The  coo- 
yidfs  time  expired  at  twelye  o*dodi:  at  ni^t  He  was  liberated ;  but  from  the 
harmonious  character  of  his  complexion  with  the  *  blade  and  dark  ni^t,'  he 
escaped.  A  sable  poetess  hereabout,  to  'immortalize*  the  eyent,  yntite  the  in- 
dosed  yerses,  printed  copies  of  whidi  were  retailed  in  this  dty,  at  one  dime 
a-pieoe.  The  'Mr.  LiyBBMORB*  referred  to,  was  at  the  time  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  the  mastdr  had  consulted  him  in  regard  to  the  re-taking  of  the 
'  cullor^d  pusson.*    Periiaps  the  subjoined,  as  a  *  spedmen-brick,*  ynll  suffice : 


'  Wi  nerer  shall  forget  that  day. 
We  never  shall  forget  that  day, 
We  nerer  shall  forget  that  day, 
When  the  people  set  poor  Rauaair  free ; 
So  free,  so  free,  so  free,  so  free, 
We  tell  yon  now,  as  we  told  yon  before, 
He  has  landed  safe  in  Canada. 

'  The  slaye-holders  think  they 'r  very  smart, 
The  slaye-holders  think  they  'r  yery  smart, 
The  slave-holders  think  they  are  smart 
men: 
But  they  can't  oome  to  tea 
With  our  darkey  men  so  f^ 
So  free,  so  free,  so  free,  so  free^ 
He  spent  Ms  money  very  flree, 
To  help  to  set  that  prisoner  free. 

*  They  thought  he'd  catch  him  at  the  gate. 
They  thought  he'd  catch  him  at  the  gate. 
They  thought  he'd  catoh  him  at  the  gate, 


And  waited  there  till  half-past-eight, 
So  free,  so  f^,  so  free,  so  free : 
Thanks  to  people  in  this  town, 
Who  hdp'a  to  set  poor  Raraaa  flree. 
He  watchea  the  prison  night  and  day. 
He  watched  the  prison  night  and  day. 
He  watched  the  prison  night  and  day. 
So  sadly  did  his  aim. 

<  We  thank  the  people  o're  and  o're. 
We  woqld  n't  give  a  snap  for  Liyaa- 

MORB, 

So  free,  so  f^  so  fi^ee,  so  free : 

The  slaye-holders  think  they  'r  very  smart. 

But  they  can't  oome  to  tea  with  onr  darky 

men. 

He  took  his  blood-hounds  by  the  back, 

He  took  his  blood-hounds  by  the  back« 

He  took  his  blood-hounds  by  the  back, 

Sayinff,  '  Btest  it,  you  have  lost  the 


This  is  a  fine,  easy,  flowing  style  of  yerse  for  a  colored  poet  —  'so  free, 
so  free,  so  free,  so  free!'  -  -  -  A  dbsultort  glance  oyer  the  pages 
of  the  ^J^orth  Afneriean  Bmiew^  fat  the  January  quarter,  assures  us  that  it 
is  an  excellent  on&  Designing  to  speak  of  it  hereafter,  we  shall  only  so  for 
refer  to  it  now,  as  to  express  our  renewed  oonyictions  of  the  truths  which  it 
utters  in  relation  to  the  popular  London  diyine,  the  dten  doquent  Spcbobon. 
The  BulJOTiedsofully  confirms,  as  our  readeTB  will  peroeiye,  our  own  expressed 
oj^ona,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  indination  to  quote  it  The  passage  oon- 
dudes  the  reyiew  to  whidi  we  hare  aUuded : 
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*  Wm  have  thus  ainiAd  to  reeord  our  honest  opinion,  withoat  prejudice,  ooneeming 
tbla  joang  mAn, who  ii  attracting  to  himMlf;  both  in  En^^and  and  in  oar  own  country,  so 
mooh  attention.  We  hare  felt  called  upon  to  do  this  the  more,  from  the  inditerimi' 
natenem  of  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  works.  They  hare  their 
excellenoea.  Th€  direchuttf  nrnplicify,  and  fervor  of  ike  ttyUy  the  rickntu  and  varUty 
cf  fJU  iUudralUofU^  tk$  anfalUring  vwacUy,  tht  /ngaefU  and  often  driking  Scriptural 
qmoMicm — these  are  qualities  which  are  worthy  of  being  imitated,  and  which  we 
■bonld  rejoice  to  see  more  prominent  in  the  American  pulpit  But,  nnfortunately, 
the  defects  to  which  we  have  referred  are  more  easily  imitated,  and  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  reproduced  among  us.  It  would  require  neither  great  talents  nor 
much  study  to  copy  the  intensity  of  language,  the  fearfulness  of  denunciation,  and 
the  freedom  with  the  name  of  God  which  is  used  in  these  sermons.  It  is  in  these 
rsgardSy  therefore,  that  we  hare  felt  called  to  record  our  opinion.' 

A  very  jost  discriiniiiation.  -  -  -  *Is  not  the  inclosed  ediiorial,*  writeB 
a  friendly  correspondent  from  Golumbia»  (Tenn.,)  *  taken  from  the  Jaokson 
(Tnm.)  * Maditonian,'*  (now,  alas!  no  more,)  nearly  equal  to  that  in  a  late 
nmnbor  of  the  Knickebbockbb,  taken  from  a  BroomoKxnmty  journal?* 
Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  know  but  we  must  answer  in  the  affirmatiTe : 
both,  however,  are  excnitiatin^^y  fine.    Our  present  extract  must  be  short : 

'  WajLT  a  ffiorious  confederacy  we  liye  in,  and  how  proud  we  should  be  of  the 
essentials  wnich  make  us  the  greatest  people  beneath  the  canopy  of  beairen's  wide 
domain !  Let  us  for  one  moment  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past ;  the  contami- 
nated evils  introduced  by  egotists,  and  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  same  by  the 
PaopLB  in  their  power,  it  is  an  inducement  to  give  every  true  lover  of  his  country  an 
enthusiastic  impulse  to  yield  to  nothing  that  savors  of  mconsistency.  The  egotisti- 
cal meanderings  of  monomaniacs  in  fiuion-form,  has  caused  the  true  admirers  of  the 
Union  to  enthusiastically  rally  around  the  mementoes  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
lathers.  We  should  be  proud  in  our  present  enviable  category,  for  having  shaken 
off  all  allegiance  to  any  thing  the  least  tinctured  with  anarchy,  deception  and 
'  secresy : '  we  stand  before  the  world  and  heaven  as  the  beacon-lignt  —  a  bright  and 
goreeous  star,  whose  rays  shed  a  benion  influence  over  the  whole  universe. 

'  To  the  deep  and  poignant  regret  of  ul  conservative  devotees,  the  weaker  sons  of  the 
Fathers  have  mtroauc^  a  combination  of  non-essentiaU,  concocted  for  the  avowed 
porpoee  of  deterrins  the  Republican  in  the  discharge  of  his  imperative  duty.  A  dy- 
nes^ has  been  estMlished,  and  men,  disregarding  the  primitive  injunctions  insti- 
toted  by  the  nioneers  of  Liberty,  have  run  into  inconsistencies  the  most  horrible, 
setting  at  defiance  the  great  teachinn  of  a  Washinotov,  JarFUSOir,  and  other 
patriov  who  soueht  the  perpetuity  of  the  rif  ht,  and  the  wrong  condemned.  We 
aOnde  to  those  who  have  demolished  within  themselves  the  prime  essentials  which 
bind  together  the  ingrediences  that  demands  from  every  Freeman's  hand,  that 
legitimate  protection  so  incumbent  upon  every  man  who  venerates  his  or  their  an* 
eestors.  as  tile  ease  may  be.  The  wild  and  mysterious  hyperbolical  phantasm  of 
entbanasts  would  create  a  fiitor  and  stampede,  ran  riot  over  the  safe-guard  of  Ame- 
rieaa  liberty  —  the  constitution  —  stab  to  the  very  vitals  the  great  incentives  which 
dostered  around  the  spot  that  ^ve  birth  to  the  mighty  instrument,  mock  their 
primitive  fotbers  and  moHwrs,  sms  the  requiem  to  the  death-knell  of  Liber^,  and 
gonsaadixe  over  the  destmction  of  the  confederacy/ 

How  wiHiindy  compnimm^el  -  -  -  A*  Scckbr 'sends  us  flie  following 
aooooDl  of  an  oecmrenoe  whicfa  took  place  at  Snatdiwine  (DL)  not  long  ago. 
A  jackaoBi  ^fafaied  at  four  himdfed  dolhn^  bekmging  to  a  Mr.  Bacoh,  wis  dis- 
eovaed  by  the  cngpier  to  he  on  the  trade,  only  a  short  datnoe  ahead  of  the 
AUsieamwispiitontomakeflieooDciiaBkmasslightaBposrible:  the 

;  stniglit  ahead,  instead  of  being  cnshed  to  pieces^  was  cmght 
en  Urn  oow-catcfacr,  and  earned  some  distance  before  the  engineer  coidd  slacken 
tihe  tnin  cnonglh  to  aflow  him  to  creep  forward  and  posh  him  off  He  railed 
^  twenty  feet,  when  a  ne^bor,  obeerring  wfatt  had 

)  over  to  see  how  things  were:  andstnuge  to«iy,hefoiind1fae 
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jaduas  aliye»  raised  him  up,  «nd  droye  him  home^  a  half-mile  distsnt  He 
was  yeory  stiff  for  about  a  week,  and  his  diops  were  swdled  so  badly  that  he 
oonld  not  braj.  Pooriyiowt  did  n*t  he  haye  an  awftil  ride  ?  The  thing  oocdd 
not  be  done  again  in  a  thousand  times  trying.  The  rail-road  agent  came  next 
day  to  pay  for  the  animal,  but  found  him  *aliye  and  kicking,'  but  a  'sadder 
and  a  wiser'  jadcass.  -  -  -  Ah,  ha  I— -our  respected  ooDtemporaiy, 
BuneiWi  OkarUiton  Magamne^  begins  to  haye  some  'ezperieDoes.'  'There 
are  some  special  annoyances,'  it  admits,  'conneeted  with  die  profosBioa  of  a 
Ifagamn^-Editor:'  two  or  three  of  which  are  thus  dted : 

'  Amohg  sofih  MM  alTeet  the  lUinsiiie-Bditer,  we  would  mention  the  reception  of 
Toluminoas  unsolicited  oontribnnons  of  all  demee  of  ttoptdity,  which  he  ie  not  only 
expected  carefiUlj  to  read,  but  (if  he  be  blind  enough  to  reject  them)  duly  to  aend 
back  to  their  aocomplished  autnor%  by  return  mail  —  of  course  paying  the  postage, 
which  is  sometimes  enormous,  ont  of  nis  own  purse ! 

^  If  he  refuses,  or  is  unsble  to  do  this,  he  is  sure  to  reeeiye,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
anj  number  of  abnsiye  letters,  almost  inrariably  ending  with  a  pretty  broad  hint 
that  he  (the  Editor)  has  mistaken  his  yocation,  and  that  nartng  fiuled  to  appreciate 
the  profound  essay  of  Mr.  B.,  or  the  beautiful  poem  by  Hiss  C,  be  had  better  vacate 
his  post  at  once,  and  go  to  his  proper  business,  which  most  lUely  is  the  raising  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  or  the  cultiyation  ot  roots  of  Baga  I 

*  Another  annoyance,  and  one  not  so  endurable,  results  ih>m  mis-information  as  to 
the  real  ability  of  writers,  who,  haying  somehow  gained  a  literary  reputation,  the 
Editor  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  secure,  if  possible,  as  regular  coUaboratora. 

<  From  one  of  this  class  an  article  is  solicited,  and  in  due  time  recaiyed.  With  the 
hsppy  conviction  that  be  is  about  to  be  instructed,  interested,  or  yastly  amused,  the 
EoiCor  complacently  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  new  essay,  or  treatise,  or  criticism, 
or  biography,  and  is  astonished  to  discorer  before  he  has  proceeded  a  dozen  pages, 
either  that  the  performance  is  utterly  worthless,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible,  or  tiiat 
in  order  to  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  passing  muster,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  pruning  and  weeding,  whereby  it  shau  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the 
ori^nnal  bulk  I 

'With  much  pain  and  labor  the  Editor  acoomplishes  this  yery  necessaiy  task.  At 
lenirth  the  essay  ^or  whateyer  it  may  be)  assumes  a  presentable,  perhaps  even  a  cre- 
ditable shape.  It  is  printed  and  becomes  popular,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of 
favorable  criticisms  —  criticisms  which,  had  the  article  appeared  as  orif^naUv  written, 
would  have  damned  with  faint  praise,  or  dealt  in  the  sung  of  well-merited  ridicule ; 
a  communication  from  the  incensed  author  is  tossed,  like  a  bomb-shell,  into  the  edi- 
torial sanctum,  which,  the  moment  the  sesl  is  removed,  bursts  into  an  explosive 
volley  of  harsh  epithets,  bitter  reproaches,  and  angry  inuendos,  to  the  effiBct  that  the 
Editor  Tpossibly  m  a  spirit  of  en^  unparalleled  in  meanness)  has  stooped  to  deform 
and  mutilate  a  paper  which  wonla  otherwise  have  thrown  his  own  literary  preten- 
sions wholly  in  the  shade  I ' 

W«t,  brother-Editor,  until  you  haye  had  twenty-flye  yean'  'ezperienoe, 
and  th&n  see  what  you  win  say.  But  you  haye  hit  the  mark  ezaody, 
eyen  now.  -  -  -  An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  does  n't  know  we  know 
him,  and  his,  writes  us  finom  San-Frandsoo:  *I  happened  not  long  since  to  be  a 
passenger  in  the  stage  which  runs  daily  from  San-Fiitncisoo  to  San-Jos6.  Justas 
we  were  leaying  the  suburbs  of  Had  cit7,«the  stage,  already  toleraUy  crowded, 
stopped  to  take  in  another  passenger.  This  proyed  to  be  an  Irish  woman :  her 
breath  redolent  with  the  second-hand  perfbmes  of  bad  rum,  and  unfortunately  for 
me,  the  only  yaoant  place  was  next  myself  After  turning  seycral  times  to 
look  me  in  the  &oe,  and  giye  me  the  fhll  benefit  of  her  morning  potations,  she 
asked :  'Are  you  the  young  man  that  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  JimfT 
Mac  Durm  ?'  Surprised  by  the  question,  and  not  quite  sure  that  I  under- 
stood the  name,  I  requested  her  to  repeat  it  She  ^d  soy  with  the  additional 
information  that  the  ship  stof^ied  at  ^^■M^m*  I  replied  that  I  was  quite  sure 
I  had  never  met  Mr.  Mao  Duma.    Whereupon  she  added :  *I  thou^^t  if  you 
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im  n't  him,  pcrtiftps  you  mi^t  know  where  he  waa :  he  was  skk^  the  last 
time  we  heard  fimn  him.*  You  can  ahnoat  bear  the  hro^e.  Her  reaaooing 
reminds  me  of  another  questkni,  aotoally  asked  me  in  West-TeDMsaee^  A 
citiien  of  that  benighted  section  of  the  ooontry,  (I  apeak  of  it  as  it  was  eight 
years  ago,)  hearing  that  I  had  lived  in  New-York,  asked  me  if  I  was  aoqoaiBted 
with  *  Bob  Adams  t'  I  replied  ^t  I  did  not  think  I  had  ever  met  tha  Aiuiis 
he  referred  ta  *  Oh  I '  sud  he,  *  you  roust  have  met  him:  he  has  been  driving  a 
wagon  Into  the  dty  every  day  this  twenty  years  t*  -  -  *  Iivaveiyiiiilerestiiig 
biogn^hy  of  Flobsncs  NioHTmoAUs,  by  Miss  Mart  Gownnv  Olabki,  we  afe 
^ad  to  find  this  paragraph :  *  Inezpreasibly  delightfbl  is  the  intimation  ^lat  lOss 
NiGHTiNOALs  gives  token  of  being  'gifted  with  a  lively  sense  of  &e  ridiculous.* 
Possessing  the  exquisite  perception  of  the  pathetic  in  existence  which  her  whole 
career  proclaims  her  to  have,  it  would  have  been  a  defect  in  her  nature,  nay,  alack 
<3i  the  complete  feeling  for  pathos  itself^  had  she  not  betrayed  a  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving humorous  impressions.  Humor  and  pathos  are  so  nearly  allied,  in 
their  source  within  the  human  hearty  so  mingled  in  those  recesses  whence 
qxring  human  tears  at  the  touch  of  sympathy,  that  scatoely  any  behig  deeply 
afEected  by  mournful  emotion,  can  remain  insemdUe  to  the  keen  appeal  that 
resides  in  a  ludicrous  idea.*  -  -  -  *  I  wisB,*  writes  a  dty  correspondent, 
*  that  you  would  quote  that  '  Victim  qf  a  Proqf-Eeader^^  by  Ollapoo,  to 
iriudi  you  referred  in  your  last,  in  introdudng  the  'BreakGut-Table  Autocrat's 
^emended*  lines.  I  have  never  seen  it  If  you  do  not  wish  to  publish  the 
ariade^  please  state  in  what  number  of  the  ELhiokxrbooksb  I  can  find  it'  It 
was  published  twenty4h^  yean  ago,  and  here  is  the  essential  portkm  of  it : 

*  UnoBTUVATKLT,  tjpical  mntatfons  In  puUSahed  Mas*  have  come  down  to  the 
present  d^y.  Not  many  moons  ainoe,  I  was  called  npon  by  a  small  and  hnmble- 
kxiking  person,  in  green  speetaeles,  behind  nhioh  ^ere  rolled  two  enormous  gray 
eyea.  He  said  he  was  a  man  of  many  occnpatlons,  and  somedmes  dabbled  in  lite. 
ratne.  He  had  thooglits  of  baying  some  western  lands,  if  any  one  would  eredit 
Urn  for  Bz  yean,  and  in  that  way  make  his  fortmie.  A  friend  in  Texas  had  also 
I  him  that  he  ooidd  get  some  lots  there  on  the  same  terms.  In  these  enter* 
I  he  wished  me  to  join  him.  Bat  first,  and  before  showing  me  some  poetry, 
wfaieh  had  been  spoilt  m  the  pobfication,  he  wished  me  to  kmn  Urn  a  dallar,  and 
aeeept  his  note  to  that  amoant,  'with  sixty  days  to  ran.*  A  hamorodl  thooglit 
atniek  me,  and  I  chose  the  Utter,  with  the  Areetkm  thatbeahooid  ttyltibrdis- 
oooni  at  the  Uniled  States'  Bank.  The  next  day  I  reeefved  a  carefUly'^rflttea 
'banneas  letter*  from  him,  which  (alter  prondrfng  to  esH  on  me  te  an  boor  after 
I  veoenred  it)  contained  the  ensidng : 


Hr  I>BAB  Sm :  I  bore  had  as  inlsui—  with  Mr,  Bddu,  and  trnly  lament  m v 
""  '    .    IfearthatonSthefCiolot' 


r  to  ewnaraaieate  latirfactory  rcsolta.    I  fear  that  vntfl  the  lesolotian  of  the 
ham  QlbaOf  in  ngaid  to  the  repeal  of  the  Treaeoiy  order,  la  aaaUy  djeposed 
«C  Ae  tiadiBc  intcresU  will  materiaUy  falTer 

^    -      -   —  Fsaaoa  to  indrige  fai  the  pleaeiag 

'       —      naCMBe  tima  daftag 
itoexcrthkl  ' 


*  'The  Board  of  Dineton,  howerav  hare  soom  leaaoi 
haH^  thai  a  amaD  kw  of  tea-eMt^ieeM  wfB  ORtvateoi 

manvbcdfoad^aectdiaaoaBt^bv. 


*  *» wia  ih— id  be  aoecoirtJ  hi  aWimrtiij  ili>BHag  the  hnam  {nUtmm  the  wlad) 

■td^&oveoBlcmplatedaeqawliMM 
TowobtdicBtfriead, 
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■  He  wafl  with  me,  almost  before  I  had  read  his  letter.  *  Ah ! '  said  he/  reading 
my  scroll,  I  see.  Fimny  ciremnstance.  But  neyer  mind.  Ton  make  pieeen  soaM- 
times  for  the  KinonRBOCKn,  do  n*t  yon  f— apt  Und  o*  pieces,  that  come  out  of 
your  head  ?  I  borrow  tlial  then  periodical,  sometimes,  of  a  fHend,  and  I  seen  n 
I^ece-t  there  abont  a  man  who  was  the  *  Yiolim  of  a  Proof-Beader.*  I  am  one  of 
that  class.  Two  years  ago  I  was  in  love.  I  wtmjiUed.  Hang  details :  the  np- 
shot  is  the  main  thing.  WeU,  I  had  tried  the  yoong  lady,  and  fonnd  her  wanting; 
and  I  thonght  I  woidd  quote  a  line  of  Soriptore  onto  her,  as  a  motto  for  some 
bitter  and  reproachfnl  Tenes.'  80,  holding  a  mannscrqit  in  one  hand  high  np, 
and  plaofaig  the  other  arm  arkimbo^  he  read  as  follows : 

**C«  ^nt  fouiOi  atantfag. 

*VtlfB,    MBltB,   TBBBI.    Ors ABtlH  1  >— SOBIVVVBS. 


.   "  Tbov  art  no  more,  what  onoe  I  knew 

Thy  heart  and  guileless  tongne  to  be ; 
Thou  art  no  longer  pure  and  tme. 

Nor  fond,  to  one  who  knelt  to  tnee ; 
Who  knelt,  and  deemed  thee  all  his  own, 

Nor  knew  a  dearer  wish  beside : 
Who  made  his  trembling  passion  known. 

And  looked  to  own  thee  for  a  bride. 

* '  What  is  the  TOW  that  once  I  heard 

From  those  balm-breathing  lips  of  thine  t 
Broken,  ah  I  broken,  word  by  word, 

£*«!  while  I  worshipped  at  thy  shrine  1 
Broken  by  thee,  to  whom  I  bowed. 

As  bends  the  wind-flower  to  the  bresse, 
As  bent  the  Chaldean,  through  the  olond, 

To  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 

*  *  But  thou  art  lost !  and  I  no  more 

Must  drink  thy  undeoetring  g^ee; 
Our  thousand  fondling  spells  are  o'er ; 

Our  raptured  moments  in  the  dance. 
Taoishea,  like  dew-drops  from  the  spray 

Are  moments  which  m  beaoty  flew ; 
I  oast  life's  brightest  pearl  away, 

And,  false  one,  breathe  my  last  adien  1 ' 

*  Here  he  stopped,  Ms  gray  eyes  rolling  in  a  wild  frenay,  and  drew  a  newspapw 
fbem  his  breeches  pocket.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  striking  an  attitude,  *  I  sent  them  yerses 
for  to  be  printed  into  the  ^lAUrmy  SteamrhotU  aind  General  Wettem  AUigaiar.* 
It  is  a  paper.  Sir,  with. immense  circnlation.  A  column  in  it,  to  be  read  by  the 
boatmen  and  raftsasen  of  the  west,  is  inoumortality.  I  say  nothing.  Just  see  how 
my  effusion  was  butchered.  /  can*t  read  it.*  I  took  the  paper,  a  little  yellow  sizi 
by-^ight  foUo,  and  read  thus : 

**Cs  ^ct,  fooan  8B8s)fiis. 

*MV»B,    MBBX,    TBBAOLB,    O '8  AB  t  A  IV  P>- 80  U  LVT  V  B». 

'  'Tboq  hast  no  means,  at  once  to  slew 

Thy  beasts,  and  giidless  tongoes  to  tree ; 
Thou  hast  no  Targenl  pure  aira  true, 

Kor  feed,  for  one  who  knelt  to  thee ; 
Who  knelt,  and  dreamed  thy  all  his  own, 

Nor  knew  a  drearer  wi^  betidle, 
Who  maid  his  tumbling  parsnips  known, 

And  looked  to  arm  thee  for  a  oridlel 
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*  *  What  t»  the  row  ?  what  once  I  heard 

From  those  brow-beating  limps  of  thine  f 
Brokers !  oh,  brokers  1  one  by  one, 

B'en  while  I  worshipped  at  thj  shine  I 
Broker  by  three  1  to  yrhom  I  lowed, 

As  lends  the  wind-flaw  to  the  tries, 
As  burst  the  chaldron  thro'  the  clod, 

To  Onions,  and  the  fleas  as  dies  1 

*  'But  thou  art  lostl  and  I  no  more 

Mns  dirk  thj^  nndeceaying  glance ; 
One  thoos  it  friendlj  squills  are  o'er, 

Our  ruptured  moments  in  the  dance  I 
Varnished,  like  dew-drops  from  the  sprag, 

Are  moments  which  in  business  flewl 
I  cut  lifers  brightest  peal  a-wag, 

And,  false  one,  break  my  bust— a  dieul' 

*  On  breaking  into  a  loud  laugh  at  the  utter  stnpidtt  j  of  this  typical  metamor- 
phofflB,  I  found  that  the  stranger  grew  red  in  the  £u»e.  He  snatched  the  paper 
from  my  liand,  and  disappeared,  making  his  bow  as  he  retired.* 

And  that  was 'the  last  of  Aim/'    -    -    -    PRorsssoB  Aj>am  SraHTB,  T 

B— «-^  and  'the  laye'  <^  our  'Viahing  Gompanle*  in  the  'Tract  of  Iohn 
Bbown/  take  your  eyes  and  throw  them  over  the  ensuing  sentences,  all  the 
way  from  Pndrie  du  Chien,  which  record  ^A  NigMs  FUih-Speating  en  the 
IRstmippV    The  description  is  '  ocmsiderable  *  graphic : 

*  DuBiMO  one  of  my  first  yisits  to  the  Upper  Hiasissippi,  I  noticed  boats  with 
fires  perched  upon  their  bows,  gliding  oyer  its  waters,  like  spectres,  on  still,  calm 
ereiyngs.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  they  were  used  for  spearing  fish  I  The  boats 
had  a  yeiy  ^turesque  eflfect,  the  light  reflecting  on  the  occupants,  some  stand- 
ing with  spears  clenched  in  their  hands,  their  countenances  gleaming  with  excite- 
ment, gaang  into  the  darkness  before  them :  the  fire  shedding  oyer  them  its  red 
^are  and  smoke,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  Ohabon  and  his  companions  cross- 
ing the  riyer  Styx.  Two  friends  who  were  with  me,  myself  included,  haying  a 
desire  to  try  our  skill  with  the  spear,  soon  found  means  of  gratifying  it.  It  was 
a  dark,  doudy  night,  when  we,  haying  obtained  the  right  kind  of  a  boat,  one  that 
would  sit  steadily  upon  the  water,  and  of  good  dimensions,  and  a  ^Jachy  which  is 
a  kind  of  grate  set  upon  the  top  of  a  post  three  or  four  feet  in  height  on  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  on  which  a  fire  is  built  with  dry  pine  sticks,  and  is  made  to  bum  more 
brightly  by  an  occasional  sprinkle  of  rosin  upon  it:  and  stowing  in  our  boat  a 
quarter  of  a  cord  of  pine  wood  to  *  fire  up*  with,  we  took  our  departure.  We  had 
a  joDy  old  steersman,  of  a  size  and  proportion  fit  to  do  justice  to  any  aldermanio 
chair,  who  could  steer  a  boat  V>  the  nicety  of  a  hair.  He  liinted,  that  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  ague,  a  wee  drop  of  *  Old  Rye*  would  be  an  article  which 
prudence  and  his  throat  called  upon  us  to  tfJie  along ;  according  to  his  sugges- 
tion we  obtained  a  bottle  of  dew-cbop . 

*  LiKi  balmy  airs  of  sunny  South 
It  brightens  eyery  ecene  I ' 

We  pulled  up  the  Mississippi  seyeral  miles,  close  in  shore  to  ayold  the  current 
The  blufb  rose  almost  immediately  from  our  boat  to  the  height  of  seyeral  hundred 
fieet,  perpendicularly,  and  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  themselyes  upon  us  at  any 
moment  As  the  fish  are  found  in  the  *  sloughs  *  and  lakes  making  out  from  the 
MisBiflBippi,  we  crossed  the  riyer  at  a  point  which  oar  guide  thought  would  bring 
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08  to  the  moath  of  *  Oreenleaf  Slough ; '  but  as  H  had  been  iome  time  once  he 
had  been  in  that  yicinity,  he  miaeed  it  by  a  mile  or  more.  We  found  it,  howerer, 
at  last :  its  mouth  was  very  narrow,  with  a  strong  eunent  setting  in  at  right  angles 
with  the  rirer.  It  appeared  like  entering  a  dense  forest:  the  trees,  which  grow 
large  and  luxuriantly  on  the  islands  and  *  bottoms '  of  the  Mississippi,  hong  orer 
from  either  side,  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  ezoloding  what  little  light  Night  had 
left  us.  When  we  lighted  our  fire  on  the  *  jack,'  the  effect  was  truly  strange  and 
beautiful! 

*  We  had  just  got  well  into  the  excitement  of  spearing,  having  in  our  boat  three 
or  four  *  Buflklo,'  which  would  weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each,  and  I  having 
receiyed  a  seyere  wound  in  my  leg  from  a  spear  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  feDow- 
fishermen  who  was  endeavoring  to  disengage  an  enormous  *  Buflklo  *  from  It ; 
when  we  found  farther  progress  by  water  barred  by  a  mass  of  huge  trees  and 
roots,  which  had  found  lodgment  across  the  *  slough.'  We  had  either  to  return 
or  to  drag  our  boat  over  this  *  Red-river  raft^  We  determined  not  to  be  baffled 
by  any  obstacle.  After  a  sh<»t  counsel  of  war,  we  placed  our  *Jack*  upon  the 
banks,  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  boat,  which  was  very  large  and  heavy.  After 
a  good  half-hour's  work,  we  succeeded  in  getting  again  afloat :  but  we  were  deedoed 
to  still  farther  disappointment ;  for  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we  came  on  to  another 
raft,  much  more  formidable  than  the  first  The  huge  trunks  and  roots  were  piled 
up  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  rods  to  the  height  of  dx  or  elf^t  feet  In  every 
conceivable  shape  and  fona.  As  we  expected  to  return  by  the  same  route  we 
came,  this  at  first  determined  our  return ;  but,  after  exploring  beyond  the  raft 
and  finding  no  more  obstructions ;  knowing  that  by  following  the  current  we 
should  again  come  into  the  Mississippi,  unless  the  #ater  sunk  in  the  sand,  we 
concluded  to  keep  on.  Most  of  us  succeeded,  before  overcoming  this  raft,  in  "get- 
ting  into  the  water;  but  we  laughed  at  our  mishaps,  took  a  sip  of  the  *  dew-drop,* 
and  pushed  on.  We  found  the  fish  plenty — the  sport  fine!  It  requires  consid- 
erable practice  to  handle  the  spear  with  dexterity ;  and  even  then,  more  fish  are 
lost  than  saved.  They  have  generally  to  be  struck  while  swimming  rapidly,  the 
boat  being  all  the  time  in  motion,  slowly  paddled  by  the  steersman. 

*  About  mid-night  we  found  the  water  growing  very  shallow,  and  the  boat 
grounded  several  times.  We  had  been  going  all  the  time  in  a  direction  away 
from  our  point  of  departure,  and  were  fearful  that  we  should  have  to  retrace  our 
course,  but  the  water  became  suddenly  deeper;  we  emerged  into  a  lake,  and 
again  entered  another  *  slough,*  which  changed  our  direction.  Thus  we  floated 
on  through  lake  and  winding  strait,  the  silence  only  broken  by  the  prqjected  spear 
<Mr  struggles  of  the  captured  game. 

*  About  three  o*olook  a.m.,  we  again  found  ourselves  on  the  Mississippi  a  mile 
or  two  below  our  lodgiogs,  where  we  arrived  with  our  boat  loaded  with  pike, 
pickerel,  baas,  sturgeon,  sheepVhead,  *  buffalo,*  etc.  Our  inner  man  calling  for 
something  to  appease  the  Night's  frsting,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  a  few  delicate 
animals  of  the  genus  Oytter,  species  Ck>ve,  the  only  species  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  section  of  the  country.* 

PoiiapB  w«  maj,  aome  time  or  other,  accept  'Waxsxbs^^^  bofipitable  ofibr. 
He  is  xj^:  we  do  ' bve  to  fish.*  -  .  -  Wb  propofie  ioi^auA — nor  are 
we  to  be  deterred  from  doing  8(\  because  Mr.  Gkat  dianoes  to  be  oonnected 
with  tliifl  Magaaone— that  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  the  beaUi^xxinted,  most 
extensive^  and  bestmana^  printinp<yffice  in  the  United  State.  JBzamineibe 
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pieaait  number  of  the  Knickbbbockkb,  soaralj  a  tithe  of  his  multitttdmous 
woik.  Does  it  not  satisfy  the  eye?  — does  it  not  'teQ  the  story?'  The 
celerity  of  the  estabfishment  is  wonderAiL  At  a  ladsh  period  of  the  month, 
we  came  to  town  to  finish  off  the  number :  and  k> !  all  seemed  '  backward  in 
oomii]^  forward,'  by  reason  of  the  typeibunder's  delay  in  finishing  off  our  new 
dress.  *  It  will  be  all  xi^t,'  said  Mr.  Gray:  'come  tomorrow  noon.'  We 
came :  and  there  were  the  corrected  proof-sheets,  all  ready  for  *  make-up ;  *  read 
as  only  awr  pnoi^imdiet  can  read :  all  ready,  with  our  ahnost  unnecessary  re- 
▼isioii,  for  the  stereo^rper's  chaldron.  Now  of  these  things  we  believe  that  it 
beoomes  us,  in  gratitude,  somewhat  to  '  gloiy.'  ...  *  Thi  fact,'  says  the 
*2W(ufM,'  amiwingiy, '  that  Mr.  Gharlbs  Mathbws  has  ^>peared  in  an  American 
tiieatre  in  a  comedy  in  which  he,  bad  not  already  won  distinction  on  the  Lon- 
don boards,  but  which  pUy  was  written  in  America  especially  for  him,  will 
probaUy  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  not  a  few  of  his  London  admirers, 
many  dt  whom,  we  understand,  look  upon  New-Yorkers  as  a  sort  of  semi-dvil* 
ixed  saTBgee,  who  subsist  upon  the  meat  of  the  bears  and  buffidoes  they  sky  in 
the  itnTniMiiatft  suburbs  of  the  dty,  and  who  barter  the  skins  of  these  valuable 
animals  for  admission  tickets  to  the  theatra  Whatever  stories  Mr.  MATmews 
on  his  return  may  have  to  tell  of  the  aborigines  he  has  so  fearlessly  encoun- 
tered, he  will  at  least  be  able  to  inform  his  friends  that  certain  ones  of  *y*  sal- 
vages '  have  acquired  a  considerable  &cility  in  pUy-writii^  and  that  in  Ame- 
rica has  been  writtoi  a  comedy  in  which  it  is  no  oondescwsion  for  the  'first 
Ugfilcomedian  in  ihigland' to  go  throiigh  his  professional  paces.'  -  -  -  Thbrb 
is  a  vein  of  originality  pervadii^  the  annexed  lines,  which  will  transfix  the  at- 
teaticn  of  all  lovets  o^  the  sublime  and  mystic  in  poetry : 


*  Bob,  JTupitbb.  with  emerald  hair, 

And  wake  the  snakes  of  Thessaly ; 

Who  does  not  know  that  pin-oakes  are 

DeToored  subjeotiTaly — and  why  ? 

'  THse  -BSffes,  of  the  olden  time. 

With  mtroverted  vision  look ; 
Bnt  ah  1  a  fip  is  not  a  dime, 
And  for  mixed  *  snifUrs'  can't  be  took. 


*  Go.  lovers  of  the  aaored  Styx, 

And  grind  jour  langhter  into  tears ; 
While  plaintive  meloc^  of  bricks 
Floats  through  the  silence  of  the  years. 

'  Ye  cannot  cooat  me  as  I  mn ; 

I  plaj  with  stars  at  pitch  and  toss ; 
I  am  the  uncle  of  the  sun. 
Half  alUgator  and  half  hoes.' 


*Do  you  take  the  idea?*  -  -  .-  Thb  late  lamented  Johh  Wasoy,  the 
edebrated  Scottish  vocalist,  who  was  as  excellent  a  Mam  as  he  was  a  ainger, 
used  to  narrate  a  drcumstanoe  which  will  remind  *  S.  Q.  M.'  of  the  subiect' 
matter  of  his  communication  to  the  EnrroB,  wiiich  we  may  say  in  passing, 
awaits  fiiture  publication :  *  One  pleasant  Sunday  in  Glasgow,'  said  heoneni^t 
in  the  sanctum,  *a  stalwart  Highland-man  entered  a  drug-store,  or  apothecary's 
shop,  and  said :  *  Have  ye  any  spirits,  or  alcohol  ?  All  the  shops  are  dosed, 
and  I  canna  get  a  qua^  o^  Glenlivat  or  Lday :  I  am  sair  thimty.  Ganna  ye 
gie  me  a  wee  drap  o' 'samethin*  WBzmin' ?'  It  reaDy  seemed  a  hard  case:  and 
the  good-hearted  lyothecary  helped  htm  to  what  he  0iq[}poBed  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly stiff  hom  of  pure  qarits,  or  aloohoL  TtMt  man  drank  it  off ;  gave  him 
one  wild  kxik;  spntd  his  two  hands  suddenly  over  the  abdominal  portion  of 
his  person,  and  mimwfialiriy  vacated  the  pramise&  The  qxithecary  was 
starUed:  'WlwtwBs  the  matter  wkfa  the  man?'    He  took  down  the  i 
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fitnn  which  he  had  poured  ttie  devouring  fluid,  and  found  that  he  had  given  Hie 
man,  by  mistake,  a  bumper  of  aquafortis !  He  was  frightened  half  to  death ! 
The  man  had  left  his  hat  behind  him,  and  the  apothecary,  bare-headed,  rushed 
out  with  it  in  his  hand,  hi^  hair  flying  in  &e  wind,  and  *made  hot  pursuit* 
after  the  fbgitiva  But  he  was  hopelessly  gon&  What  a  life  <^  anxiety  the 
poor  feUow  lived  for  some  three  months  t  He  was  afraid  to  open  the  daily 
newspi^Mrs,  lest  he  should  see  recorded  the  mysterious  and  melanchdy  death 
of  his  victhn  in  the  public  streets.  At  length,  however,  his  fean  died  away. 
Nothing  was  heard  from  the  missing  sufferer,  until  six  months  after  the  awfrd 
event :  when,  one  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  who  should  walk  into  his  shop, 
but  the  'dientical*  individual  himself  t  'Have  you  got,'  said  he,  to  the  as- 
tounded  apothecary,  *  hoM  you  got  any  more  of  that  liquor  you  sold  me  the  last 
time  I  was  here  ?  If  you  have,  give  me  a  horn.  I  never  tasted  any  thing  likt 
it  It  went  right  to  the  spot  I  Why,  it  lasted  me  a  fortnight  No  reduction 
about  that  fluid  I '  But  the  apothecary  contented  himself  this  time,  by  giving 
his  returned  customer  a  g^ass  of  pure  spuits,  as  being  by  much  die  safer 
drink  of  the  twa'  -  -  -  A  western  correspondent,  who  avows  him- 
self to  have  been  incited  to  exertion  by  the  success  of  the  '  Hen-Persuader/ 
has  invented  a  ^Mortar-and'Plagter'Mixing  Machine^  which,  we  think,  must 
*  come  into  general  use.'  It  is  veiy  simple :  so  are  all  great  inventions.  Hie 
plan,  briefly  stated,  is  as  ibllows :  *  First :  procure  a  common  mortar-bed ;  put 
in  the  component  parts,  such  as  are  generally  used;  thra  add  a  little  com,  the 
quantity  of  vriiich  is  to  be  graduated  by  the  quantity  of  mortar  or  plaster  to  be 
made.  Then  turn  in  a  few  swine;  and  by  the  time  the  com  is  gone,  the  mor- 
tsr  vdn  be  rea^  ibr  use.  In  maldng  plaster,  the  swine  should  stay  in  over 
ni^t,  to  allow  time  fer  removing  the  hair,  whidi  the  lime  will  accomplish : 
thus  saving  the  expense  (tf  purchasing  that  artida  The  swine  can  then  be  re- 
moved and  slaxi^itored,  without  the  expense  of  sending :  thus,  together  with 
the  labor  of  mixing,  saving  at  least  one^hird  the  cost  of  the  old  plaa'  How 
this  may  strike  sculptors,  masons,  lath-and-plasterers,  and  others  interested  in 
plaster,  mortar,  eta,  we  of  course  cannot  say :  but  to  us,  the  invention  seems 
quite  a  feasible  one.  At  all  events,  the  materials  for  an  experiment  are  very 
accessible  and  cheap.  We  can't  tell,  ^  to  a  hog,'  the  precise  swine-population  cf 
our  Union ;  but  we  shall,  we  think,  be  safe  in  asserting,  on  the  authority  of 
the  last  census,  that  *the  number  is  large,  and  rapidly  increasing.'  But  to  us, 
the  whole  sulject  is  a  bora  -  -  -  The  littie  fragment  which  ensues  narrates 
an  actual  occurrence;  We  knowYiot  who  is  the  author,  but  the  lines  are  very 
beantiM: 

<  *  Peat/  said  s  mother  to  her  dying  child : 
'  Praj : '  and  in  token  of  assent,  he  smiled. 
Most  wiilinff  was  the  spirit,  but  so  weak 
The  failins  frame  that  ne  coold  hardly  speak. 
At  length  lie  cried :  *  Dear  mother,  in  God's  book 
Is  it  not  written,  Unto  Jnos  look  t 
loon  look  vp;  1  have  no  strength  for  prayer. 

*  Look  unto  Ma,  and  be  ve  sayed,'  is  there.' 

*  It  is,  my  child,  it  is :  itiuB  saith  the  Lonn, 
And  we  mav  confidently  tnxst  His  word.' 
MfT  mm  looted  up — to  Jesw  raised  hit  eyes^ 
And  flew,  a  happy  spirit,  to  the  skies.' 
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Db.  L1VIKG8TONE,  in  the  exceedingly  interesting  volume  elsewhere  noticed  in 
the  present  number,  ^TraneU  and  Eetearehei  in  Sauth-JJHca,^  gives  the  fol- 
lowing iUustration  of  the  strong  bve  of  o£G^ring  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
Afirifian  women: 

*  Mr  knowledge  In  the  line  of  obstetrics  procured  for  me  great  fame  in  a  depart- 
ment in  which  I  could  lay  no  chum  to  merit.  A  woman  came  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  for  relief  in  a  complaint  which  seemed  to  hare  baffled  the  native 
doctors ;  a  complete  cure  was  the  result  Some  twelve  months  after  she  returned 
to  her  husband,  she  bore  a  son.  Her  husband  having  preyiously  reproached  her 
for  being  barren,  she  sent  me  a  handsome  present,  and  proclaimed  all  over  the 
country  that  I  possessed  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  steriUty.  The  consequence 
was,  that  I  was  teased  with  applications  from  husbands  and  wives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  came  upward  of  two  hundred  miles  to  purchase  the  great 
boon,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  explain  that  I  had  only  cured  the  disease  of  the 
other  case.  The  more  I  denied,  'the  higher  their  offers  rose ;  they  would  give 
any  money  for  the  *  child  medicine  ;*  and  it  was  really  heart-rending  to  hear  the 
earnest  entreaty,  and  see  the  tearful  eye,  which  spoke  the  intense  desire  for  off- 
spring :  *  I  am  getting  old ;  you  see  gray  hairs  here  and  there  on  my  head,  and 
I  have  no  child ;  you  know  hqw  Bechuana  husbands  cast  their  old  wives  away ; 
what  can  I  do  ?    I  have  no  child  to  bring  water  to  me  when  I  am  mck,^  etc.* 

A  toocfaing  incident  -  -  -  Mr.  Tbow  has  not  been  so  thoughtfbl  as 
to  send  us  a  copy  of  our  old  friend  Dr,  FranMi  IHteoune  b^are  the 
Nme-Yarh  EUtorioal  Society :  but  we  have  read  very  good  reports  of  it  in 
the  daily  journals ;  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  fully  indorsing  the  following 
well-ezpressed  opinion  of  the  same:  'The  City  of  New-Tork  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  such  an  enthusisfitic  antiquary  and  honest  chronicler  as  the 
author  of  this  Disoonrse.  Dr.  Fbancis  is  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  Island 
of  Manhattan:  a  native  of  its  soil,  he  has  always  been  identified  with  its  in- 
terests: conversant  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  its  society  in  the  most 
various  relations,  he  has  watched  its  progress  with  a  singuhffly  observant  eye : 
£uniliar  with  its  most  remarkable  celebrities  both  in  public  and  private  life,  he 
has  stored  his  memory  with  a  rich  fund  of  personal  anecdote :  and  with  his 
great  mental  activity,  his  genial  hiUurity,  and  his  wonderful  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, he  is  admirably  fitted  fbr  the  task  <^  recalling  the  events  of  the  olden 
time,  and  presenting  them  to  the  living  generation  with  a  fi:eshness  scarcely 
diminished  by  the  k^ise  of  years.'  -  -  -  Thb  following  touching  account  of 
^Old  Orime^  Last  Gaap^we  are  assured  is  entirely  'founded:*  'After  re- 
maining some  fifteen,  perhaps  sixteen^  minutes  in  that  sweet,  placid,  half- 
unconscious  state,  whidi  is  the  gentiy  *  inclined  plane '  of  dissolution,  '  that 
good  oM  man  *  skywly  liffaed  his  fihny  Hds.  With  a  fluttering  hope,  that  was 
still  half-despau*,  I  watched  the  electric  kindling  of  the  old  intelligence  far 
down  in  the  cold,  vacuous  depths  of  those  bdoved  eyes,  where  once  retribu- 
tive lightning  and  healiag  benison,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  of  his  nature,  had 
faun  together.  Suddenly  the  lips  moved:  I  bent  eagerly  forward  as  the 
g^iost  of  that  voice,  once  so  orotund  and  mi^estic,  murmured  brokenly : 
'What — kind — of — a — panic  is  this,  which  is — disturb — ing  the — coun- 
try?'   I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  sorrowfiil  incomprehension,  for  grief 
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had  bereft  me  of  rdceu  The  dd  eyes  wore  imdiato  onoe  more ;  a  palpitatiiig 
fire  seemed  to  possess  them,  as  hafoising,  and  with  a  yktorious  ware  of  the 
anii»  he  shouted :  *  A  nK-PAiao  1 '  The  jaw  fiefl ;  there  was  a  psr^  in  the 
throat;  and — *wene'er  shall  see  him  more.'  ...  All  oommunicadoDS 
connected  with  the  Bwmen  Department  of  the  EmcKBRBOCKSR  should  be 
addressed  to  John  A  Grat»  oiBoe  <^  the  Magazine,  Nos.  16  and  18  Jaoob- 
street  All  articles  designed  for  the  EmcuaiBOGKBB ;  all  literary  inqukies ;  all 
new  books  and  publications,  should  be  addressed  to  *  Louis  Gatlobo  Clabx, 
Editor  Knickerbocueb  Magazine,  No&  16  and  18  Jaoob^treet,  New-Tork.' 
Please  remember  these  directions.  ...  Thb  ''Albion^  weekly  jounaTs 
oigraving  for  this  year  is  in  every  way  a8upert>  ona  It  is  a  representation  of 
^Dr,  Kane  at  the  Oraoe  of  FraiMMe  Jfim.'  *This  print  has  been  excel- 
lently engraved  in  line  by  Ifr.  D.  G.  THOMrsoN,  after  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Wak- 
DBsrADB,  of  this  dty,  who  has  lavished  not  less  though  and  feeling  upon  the 
illustration  of  a  most  toudiing  incident  in  the  career  of  a  true  American  hero 
than  he  displayed  last  year  in  the  commemoration  of  tiie  noblest  of  EngUdi 
heroines.  That  simplicity  which  is  the  finest  diarm  of  Mr.  W^imssFASsi's 
picture  of  Florekcs  NioBTiKaALK  presides  in  the  disposition  and  design  of 
the  present  work.  The  peaoeftil  ALBXAin>EB  of  the  Arctic  world  stands  *  at  the 
crest  of  the  isthmus,*  in  the  midst  of  a  *  sterile  uniformity  of  snow  and  date.* 
Great  difls  lower  behind  him;  the  distance  shows  his  little  vessel  motionless 
in  the  ice ;  at  his  fbet  are  the  rude  head-boards  of  those  ^three  graves,'  the 
first  and  ominous  traces  of  the  abode  of  the  objects  of  his  search,  which  were 
revealed  to  this  gallant  young  missionary  <^  national  sympathy  and  scientific 
brotherhood.  The  atmosphere  of  the  scene  is  caught  with  artistic  truth,  and 
^>peals  at  once  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  Our  neighbors  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  more  felicitous  subject  Never  were  the  fla§^  of  En^and  and 
America  united  in  a  truer  union — ^never  did  the  pride  and  the  sorrow  of  two 
great  nations  blend  in  a  more  harmonious  tribute  to  the  noblest  qualities  that 
dignify  our  common  nature,  than  in  the  story  of  the  fates  of  Sir  Johh  Frankuh 
and  Elisha  Kank.  In  contributing  to  so  many  American  and  En^ish  homes 
two  such  pictures  as  those  of  *  Flobbhcs  NioEVmo  alb  *  and  its  c(»npanion  of  the 
present  year,  the  managers  of  the  Albion  have  preached  a  very  eh>quent  ser 
mon  of  the  true  grounds  of  international  intercourse,  and  have  done  renewed 
good  service  to  that  cause  of  common-sense  and  good  feding,  which  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  they  habitually  serve  with  as  mudi  of  tact  as  of  talent* 
A  well-deserved  tribute.  ...  *JUigOy  or  the  SpanUh  Martyr^  is  the 
tide  of  a  *  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,*  whidi  has  been  sent  to  us  fit>m  a  Rich* 
mond  (Ya.)  press.  May  we  say  now,  what  we  have  often  deared  to  say, 
but  never  hoM  said,  we  believe,  in  these  pages,  that  while  we  not  unfiiequendy 
repair  with  pleasure  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  a  new  play  p&iforme^  we  seldom 
read  one,  in  print  or  in  manuscript :  and  we  have  been  sorely  tried  in  both 
these  regarda  We  have  heard  good  plays  read;  short,  terse,  epigrammatic; 
and  spariding,  which  hit^  because  the  writer  knew  his  aims,  and  his  *  tdling 
points :  *  but  to  read  a  play  —  well,  simply,  as  Mr.  Magbsadt  would  say, 
we«hcan-ahnotahi2oi^ahl*  Doubtiess  'Reigo'  is  a  good  and  an  effective 
play:  but,  *  by  the  mass,  we  cannot  teH'    -    •    -    Wb  observe  that  Mr.  Stav- 
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FOBD,  of  the  lopg-^rtabliabfld  firm  of  *  Stanford  and  Swohds,'  has  associated  with 
himsolf  Ifr.  Dblosbr,  late  of  Lbatitt,  Dkluser  and  Gokpavt.  As  a  Chureh- 
Bookstore,  there  is  no  saoh  establishment  as  this  in  Amefka.  All  church* 
pablicatfons  are  here  to  be  obtained ;  all  &t  the  eariiest  period,  and  all  of  the 
best  Tlie  variety  and  excellence  of  their  praTor-books  hare  alone  made  the 
'instatation*  fiunous  throughout  the  United  States.  ...  ^JSfpiritual 
Manifestation*  ^SpirituaUy  Conridered,'  will  net  *do/  Mr.  *S.  P.'  The 
artide  is  *JSmV  in  the  crude  state.  Its  *  reasoning'  is  humbugeous  —  its 
style  execrable,  to  the  last  degree :  '  It  is  pretty  impossible  for  to  communicate 
to  others^  those  ideas  whereof  we  oursdres  are  not  possessed  of :  because  in 
so  doing  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  errors  which  it  is  pretty  impossible  for  us  for 
to  eradicate  ourselves  therefrom.*  It  m  indeed  I  •  -  -  'A  subscriA' in 
Jacksonville,  Florida^  sends  us  the  original  of  the  annexed  response  to  a 
duJl^ge.  It  is  a  rich  burlesque :  *  Knowing  thit  you  tike  fun  from  eveiy 
quarter,  I  indose  the  original  documents  of  an  *afiBdr  of  honor*  which  was 
to  come  off  between  two  *  Crackers.'  You  will  see  that  the  whole  story  is 
told,  although  with  a  little  indifference  to  '  Webster.*  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  both  parties  are  stall  at  large,  and  probably  will  be : ' 

*Cr«iifll«ifa«. 

'»  o  *  X  o  a  : 

'November  %\%67, 

*  MAXDAsnr :  Mr.  J.  Q.  Haqin  challenged  me  on  the  fifth  day  of  October  last  for 
to  fight  him  from  a  spirt-gon  op,  and  wished  a  time  appointed,  and  I  did  so,  and 
oonM  to  meet  him ;  but  he  has  fiuled  fire.  Now  I  pronounce  him  a  coward,  and  not 
worth  a  dog's  notice,  mnoh  more  a  man's  notice.  GaoBaa  A.  Pittt.' 

Isn't  that  a  rich  'cartd  ?'  >  >  >  Do  us  the  kindness  to  run  your  eye 
over  the  ^Leeeoneof  Orime^  or  Paaeagee  from  the  Life  of  an  American  Bt- 
perV  That  is  ours.  It  will  be  betteras  it  goes  on.  Hon.  Chief-Justice  Red- 
field,  of  Vermont,  in  an  artide  in  the  Knickerbocker,  describing  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Burroughs  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  just  before  his  death, 
put  the  idea  into  onr  head  to  present  this  synopsis  of  the  *  gifted*  criminal's 
career.  It  was  long  before  we  could  get  ^e  book :  it  could  not  be  obtained  in 
this  metropolis  any  where :  and  it  was  four  months  after  we  had  advertised  it 
in  these  pages  before  we  obtained  it,  throu^  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed 
firiend  and  correspondent^  from  BuRNHA]f*s  bibliopolical  omniumnaG^erum  in 
Boston.  ...  We  consider  the  following  passage,  by  a  cdebrated 
Scottish  divine,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spedmens  of  condensation 
which  we  have  ever  encountered :  *  The  world  we  inhabit  must  have  had  an 
origm ;  that  origin  must  have  consisted  in  a  cause ;  that  cause  must  have  been 
intelligent;  that  intelUgenoe  must  have  been  efficient;  that  eflSdency  must 
have  been  ultimate ;  that  ultimate  power  must  have  been  sjipreme ;  and  that 
iHiich  always  was,  and  is  supreme^  we  know  by  the  name  of  Gh)D  I  *  Who 
woe  the  ^divine*  alluded  to?'  -  -  -  The  sulgoined  readies  the  sanctum 
from  *Niq[)erville,  Illinois : ' 

*  ShTOB  or  BjnOKBBBOOKBE  ; 

*  Sir:  It  has  been  frequently  iniiniiated  by  Baitem  newspspen  and  magadnes, 
that  the  West  has  prodnoed  no  great  poet.    As  a  native  of  the  *  Sucker* 
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State,  I  haye  been  greatlj  annoyed  by  such  miBrepreeentatioas :  for  I  hvre 
felt  that  they  were  decidedly  ii^urious  to  our  riling  literary  repakatlon. 
Having  long  had  an  eye  out  for  aome  good  opportonity  to  repel  the  baoe 
iffipntation,  I  rejoice  in  being  able  ti  last  to  indoae  to  you  for  publication  a 
Poem — yea,  Sir,  a  genuine,  original  Pc&m — poaitiTely  written  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  thia  State,  not  longer  ago  than  last  aununer. 

*A8  an  elaborate  piece  of  metrical  composition,  our  critics  pronounce  it  the 
*  net  purport  and  upshot  *  of  all  that  is  to  be  admired  in  the  art  poetic.  In  sob- 
mitting  it  to  you,  I  only  ask  your  fair  and  impartial  judgment  in  its  iayor,  at  the 
same  time  urging  you  to  remember  that  Illinois  is  a  young  State ;  that  atthoig^ 
she  is  the  mother  of  a  large  and  prosperous  family,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
eyeruiother^i  son  of  them  contrives  to  *draw  his  sustenance  from  Nature^ 
foui^; '  in  fkct,  we  are  all  'Suckers.' 

*Kow  for  the  Poem.  It  was  written  to  compete  for  a  priae,  which  waa  olbred 
for  the  best  valediotory,  and  entitled 

••Jsfcbfll     ftfatst 

"TO    BB   svoxav    ▲*    OX.0tB    o«    soxoox.. 

'  *  Proud  am  I  of  my  Teacher  and  the  Stndia  we  peraue 
And  next  to  these  I  cherish  most  is  our  plesent  Sohool 
Whose  ensign  for  one  half  a  year  as  ever  ben  nnieried 
Thouc^  other  schools  have  Taniahed  and  Forgoten  by  the  Worid. 

*  <  Our  Teacher  oomenoed  this  4th  of  October  laat 
And  preformed  his  labora  fkithful  with  the  best  of  Success 
For  he  is  all-wais  redy  to  remove  all  obsticles  and  Snares 
And  make  our  task  a  plesure  Insted  of  sonx>w  and  Dispaire. 

< '  Hopeless  our  tasks,  had  we  alone  against  'arshness  there  atood 
As  well  we  might  atempt  to  turn  the  misisipis  flood 
But  with  our  teachers  tmidy  Aid  in  the  time  of  Need 
Enabled  us  to  oaat  them  of  as  fethers  in  a  Breeie. 

<  <  Then  all  Honor  to  my  Teacher  and  my  Schoolmates  to 
Tou  have  proved  your  Selves  Worthy  all  honor  is  due  to  yon 
I  feel  my  Hart  to  wildly  Stird  and  more  I  can  not  say 
Another  sun,  and  I  shiUl  be  fiff  fh>m  you  away. 

' '  I  have  parted  oft  from  Friends  and  kins  and  those  that  I  knue 
Nor  deemed  it  aught  but  childishness  if  tears  bedimnd  my  view 
Bat  the  feelin|^  tnat  my  bosom  swells  are  some  thiaff  Onue  to  me 
As  I  see  the  tmie  draw  near  my  friends  when  I  mus  Part  from  yon 

' '  But  we  must  part  my  pathway  leads  &r  different  from  voum 
Honor  and  fkmie  voum  lead  you  to  I  now  not  ware  leaa  mine 
But  oft  Shal  I  look  back,  what  ever  may  befiUl 
To  the  Time  wen  I  part  fh>m  this  pleasant  SchooL 

' '  I  wish  you  all  all  life  can  give  alas  I  that  it  ware  more 
For  who  on  earth  when  Uie  is  past  as  nothing  to  Deplore 
But  may  its  Best  Blessings  ever  be  thine  for  non  deserve  so  well 
As  my  teacher  who  alias  I  now  must  say/orMM^.' 

*  You  will  please  understand  that  the  glory^of  this  production  ia  not  to  be 
shared  by  the  West  aa  a  whole,  bat  belongs  to  Illinois  *  geuu  und  gar,* 
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RECENT    NOTICES CONDENSED. 

KZVICBl  POR  JANTTART,  1858,  is  on  hand.  There  are  a  great  many  good  magazines  published,  and 
iL«ire  are  acme  good  things  in  all  of  them,  but  to  us  the  magazine ^?ar  excellence  is  Kotckerbockzr. — Chenango 
Aritericnri. 

^OTIlI!¥€r  CAN  S1TPPI.Y  ITS-PIjACB.—"  Although  one  may  read  other  magaxlnes,  he  finds  nothing 
i^        lo  supply  the  place  of  this." — Delaware  Gazette. 

IX  IS  A  ]>djTCrHT  approaching  intensity  to  draw  from  the  time-honored  pages  of  the  Rniokkrbocker  the 
*'  nectared  sweets"  therein  contained — a  delight  which  is  approached  by  no  other,  and  which  ETHKIIEALIZES 
ONE,  as  though  he  had  QUAFFED  HUGE  DKAUGHTS  from  the  OastUlan  ¥o\mi&m.—PotUmll6  Jiegisier. 

CO^I:I»OC:N1>  IKIITRIiE  EXTRACT.— "The  January  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  shows  no  falling 
off  in  any  way.  The  *  compound  double  extract,  and  very  quintessence  of  ALL  THE  FUN,  PATHOS,  AND 
HUMOR  OP  TEE  8EAS0N  are  unsealed  at  the '  Editor's  Table.'  ^'—Lincoln  (Me.)  Democrat. 

KNO^HTIjEDOE  ts.  ignorance.—"  The  Knickrrbockrr  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  and  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  do  not  subscribe  to  it,  should  MEND 
THEIR  IGNORANCE  as  soon  as  pot«sible.  A  more  EXCELLENT  AND  GENIAL  pubUcaUon,  to  our  taste,  can 
not  be  hanted  up  in  the  two  hemispheres,  than  it  is." 

EOrrORS  PRAISE  IT,  AND  AUTHORS  liOVE  IT.— "  It  Ls  no  wonder  that  the  Knickerbocker 
is  a  favorite.  In  no  American  journal  have  SO  MANY  BOOKS  BEEN  FIRST  PUBLISHED.  In  no  other  have 
SO  MANY  LITERARY  REPUTATIONS  BEEN  FIRST  MADE.  In  none  can  so  many  articles  be  found,  by  the 
OBEAT  T^RITERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  In  none  can  be  seen  more  geniality,  wit,  mirth,  naturality.  In  none 
less  crimination,  detraction.  NONE  BETTER  PRINTED,  few  better  supported.  WRITERS  WRITE  FOR  IT 
FOR  I.O  VK.  Editors  praise  it,  and  extract  from  it.  The  whole  world  reads  more  or  lees  of  \V— Newark  Sentinel. 

RA^E  AND  RACY.—"  With  all  who  have  the  taste  to  appreciate  a  style  of  literature  light  and  playful,  but 
never  frivolous  nor  puerile,  or  the  temperament  to  enjoy  UNSTUDIED  WIT  and  rare  and  genial  humor,  the 
K:nc?K]BRBOOKicK  will  always  be  a  favorite,  so^ong  as  Louis  G-dylord  Clark  is  contributor  or  purveyor  to  its  grace- 
ful and  racy  columns." — Qjitario  Repoaitory. 
BI«ESSII<fO  ON  TH:EIR  heads.— "The  Knickkrbockbb  Magazine  has  grown  to  be  an  'INSTITU- 
TION »  IN  THE  UTERARY  WORLD,  which  all  DELIGHT  TO  SUSTAIN  AND  CHERISH,  and  which  no  one 
neglects  to  pray  that  he  may  never  be  without.  Its  contents  are  supplied  by  a  more  loving,  genial,  and  whole- 
souled  corp?*  or  contributors  than  are  engaged  on  any  other  similar  work,  and  one  involuntarily  breathes  out  a 
B1£SSING  ON  THEIR  UEADS,  while  one  '  grows  fat '  over  the  intellectual  feast." 

ORIGIIVAI«  PAPERS  OF  ARSORRINO  INTEREST.— '' The  Knickerbocker  is  a  WORK  FOR 
THE  FIRESIDE  in  the  strictest  sense.  While  the  original  papers  from  the  pens  of  its  contributors  have  an 
ABSORBING  INTEREST  for  the  elders  of  the  family,  THE  JUNIORS  DEVOUR  THE  '  GOSSIP'  WITH  GLEE." 
—  Woo^^r  Co.  {Md.)  Shield. 

CTlirrttAK*  POINT  OF  "WIT  AND  "WISROM,- "  The  '  Knickehbogker '  is  THE  CENTRAL  POINT 
OF  MORE  ^WIT  AND  WISDOM,  criticism  and  belles-lettres,  fun,  frolic,  and  facetia?,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  publication  in  the  western  hemisphere  at  levist.^—Boaion  Daily  Transcript. 

Klf  ICK,  which  for  years  has  been  the  delight  of  the  literary  epicure,  is  FIRST  IN  AGE,  FIRST  IN  LITERARY 
EXCELLENCE,  AND  FIRST  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  KDITOR.—Indepen^ieyice  Balanee. 

XCRUTM AXING  FIFT Y-DOIil^AR  JINGIjES.— "  We  regularly  seat  ourselves  at  the  '  Editor's 
Table '  of  the  Kincc£RBOCKKR,  and  feel  as  though  we  had  been  a  prodigal  returned,  and  had  indeed  fed  upon 
bosks  and  garbage  among  the  swine-styes  of  general  magazinedom  and  '  fast '  books.  We  would  sooner  give 
an  hour's  attention  to  its  pages  than  be  sickened  with  the  excrutiating  FIFTY- DOLLAR  JINGLES  of  some  of 
its  contemporaries,  at  the  salary  of  a  senator,  mileage  and  all." 
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ACY^   SP¥C Y,  FITNNY  SKETCHES.—"  To  one  who  desires  a  magazine  to  CRY  OVER,  and  anon  to 
BURST  HIS  SIDES  WITH  LAUGHTER— A  HAPPY  COMMINGLING  OF  ABLE,  SENSIBLE  ARTICLES,  with 
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rstx^y.,  spicy,  ftinny  sketches— the  receptacle  of  the  incomparably  quaint  humors  of  JOHN  PHCENIX,  and  K.  N. 
PEPPER,  E?q.,  and  an  Editor's  Table  unapproached  and  entirely  unapproachable— we  tell  him  to  TAKE  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER."— <:'A€i<aM</?w/>t^7wocTar. 

,_    CliAICK^S  I?irWR  IS  A   PERENIVIAI.  SPRING,  from  which  the  flow  of  hiunor  never 
ceAsea.     For  twenty-flve  years  it  has  been   the  Magazine  to  those  of  refined  tastes.    IT  HAS  BEEN  THE 
FOSTER-FATHER  OP  A  HOST  OF  POPULAR  WRITERS.— iVor/A^m  Freeman. 
TREASCTR.Y  OF  NATIVE  lilTERATURE.— '*It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  take  up  the  Knigker- 

BoccKB,  whether  it  be  the  new,  fresh,  blue-covered  issue  of  the  month,  or  the  old  sheep-skin  covered  volume  of 
past  years.  THERE  IS  NOT  A  KINDLIER  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Its  tone  is  always  courteous,  and 
Its  spirit  always  gentle.  To  take  up  one  of  its  old  volumes  is  to  hold  in  the  hollow  of  one's  hand  A  TREASURY 
OP  NATIVE  LITERATURE.  We  are  surprised  at  every  turn  with  names  made  familiar  by  fame."— HYne  Pre<«. 
EAT  ^:BAISE,— "The  Knickbrbockkr,  the  PRINCE  OP  MAGAZINES,  is  on  hand.  Its  humor  is  of  a 
more  elevated  cast  than  that  of  any  other  magazine  we  know  of.  IT  CONTAINS  MORE  ORIGINAL  MATTER, 
AND  OF  A  BETTER  QUALITY  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN  ANY  OTHER  BOOK,  for  the  same  price, 
In  the  United  States." — Bayou  Ma^on  {La.)  Timee. 

PPI^ES  OF"  YOUTH  STII.E  FliAVOROUS.— "  The  KNiCKEcnoCKER  has  been  talked  of  for  so 
many  years,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  any  thing  new  about  it.  IT  HAS  COME  TO  BE  A  NECESSITY,  A  DAILY 
BREAD.  We  prize  this  patriarch  of  monthlies.  The  LITERARY  COMMUNITY  PRIZE  IT,  and  one  author 
of  note  has  told  us  that  he  was  better  pleased  to  see  his  article  in  the  Knickbrbockkr  than  to  have  it  paid  for 
and  pabli^hed  elsewhere.    It  was  the  great  aim  of  liis  early  days,  and  the  apples  of  his  youth  are  still  flavorous." 

EAE.OUS  fN  A  GOOD  CAUSE,-"  Our  favorite  of  all  the  American  montldies  lies  before  us,  looking 
ms  meek  and  unpretending  as  a  modest  country  maiden  in  the  presence  of  her  sweetheart,  yet  brilliant  within  as 
»  casket  set  with  jewels,  and  full  of  the  richest  mental  food.  IT  HAS  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  POLITICS,  OR 
ANY  OF  THE  ISMS  OF  THE  DAY,  and  is  SO  PURE,  no  lady  can  be  contaminated  by  the  closest  perusal  of 
it«  pages." — federal  Union. 

]IKAK.E:59  OT^E  forget  he  is  growing  OliR.-"  When  every  thing  else  Is  changing,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  one  bright  smiling  face,  the  brightness  of  whose  glance  is  undimmed  by  the  flight  of  years. 
It  makes  one  forget  that  he  is  growing  old." — Newcastle  {Pa.)  Courant. 

€yW  IS  TTM^E  TIHIE  TO  SURSCRIHE.— "  We  honestly  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a 
regular  reader  of  the  Kicickerbocker  without  becoming  WISER  AND  HAPPIER  thereby."- J/o^i^^  Advertiser. 

fjliJ^TWt  inX-3E«— **  The  KiriCKERBocicEit  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  American  magazines,  but  the  Editor  has  some- 
where fallen  in  with  an  intellectual  eliardr  rdtiv,  which  has  infused  PERPETUAL  YOUTH  into  it^  pages.  Here 
is  completed  the  FIFTIETH  Tolume,  which  shows  this  to  be  the  METHUSELAH  OF  MAGAZINES  I" 

JOHIN'  A^  GBAY,  Printer  and  Publisher,  16  &  18  Jacob  St.,  New- York. 

TER31S— SINGLE  COPIES,  ONE  YEAR,  $3 ;  TWO  COPIES,  $5 ;  THREE  COPIES,  $6. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  PUBMSHERS,  POSTMASTERS,  MINISTERS,  AND  TEACHERS. 
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JOHN    A.    GRAY, 

16  &  18  Jacob  Street,  cor.  Frankfort  Street* 

IB  THX  MOST  XXTBVSZVB    aXXrSBAI.  \ 

S^topaper,  %mk  anb  Job  f  riitter ! 

IN    THIS    OITY.  1 

->...^ ^ i 

jl^*  His  Printing-office  includes  the  Basement,  Plate-vatQt,  and  the  Six  Floors  of  the  Bmldtoj^, 
16  and  18  Jacob  street,  which  are  PERFECTLY  AND  ALTOGETHER  FIRE-PROOF— no  eam- 
bustiblo  material  being  used  in  the  construction  of  any  part  or  portion  thereof.  The  Compostioo,  j 
Stereotyping,  Press-work,  and  Binding  Departments  are  all  thus  together,  and  SEOTJRE  FROM  THE 
DANGERS  OF  FIRE.  This  is  an  element  of  safety  for  work  in  process  of  production  whSoh  will 
commend  itself  to  all,  and  eapecially  to  the  large  number  of  PubUshers  who  have  soflSBred  tnm  ti» 
destructive  fires  so  frequent  among  Priuting-Offices  the  last  ten  years. 


EVERY  PROCESS  IN  PRINTING, 

IN  IiABQB  OB    SMAIiIi  QUANTITIES,  BXEOUTSB  IN  THB  QXJICKBBT  AHU 
BEST  MANNER,  AT  LOW  BATES  POB  CASH. 
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STEREOTYPIHG  and  ELgCTROTYPJNG 

DONE    IN    THE    BEST    MANNBB 

BOOK  AND  PAMPHLET  BINDING 

AT   SHORT  NOTICE. 

"Mr.  Gray  Is  a  THOROUOnLY  BELIABLE  mftn,  and  his  Printing  EstaMlshment  Ss  one  of  tho  LA&QBSrr 
and  MOST  PERFECT  in  Its  arrangements  that  wo  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Grat  prints  Tin  BxAMona,  sad  is  CKftiM 
of  doing  an  INDEFINITE  AMOUNT  of  work  In  the  same  bcantifal  stylo."— Examimbb,  (reliffioM  newpaptr,^ 
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S^f    %tttnvit    of    Crime: 

OB.    80MB    PABBAOBS    IN    TEB    LIVB    OV    AV    AICBBZOAB     'BZFBBT. 

Wb  left  our  guilty  anc*  unfortunate  prisoner  paying  the  penalty 
of  his  misdeeds  in  the  cruel  laii  of  Northampton,  where  he  was 
absolutely,  as  the  reader  will  haye  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  our 
last  number,  iJmost  perishing  with  hunger.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  grown  sick  of  hfe,  and  ^  hated  the  very  idea  of  ever  again  mix- 
ing wiUi  the  world.  I  longed,'  he  says,  with  a  touching  pathos, 
^  I  longed  for  death,  with  an  impatient  ardor :  for  there  care  situa^ 
tions,  in  which  life  is  no  more  sweet :  there  are  situations,  in  which 
]He  becomes  a  burthen — when  it  is  no  longer  desirable.  This  was 
exactly  my  situation.  I  began  to  console  myself  with  the  hope 
that  my  sorrows  would  soon  have  an  end  in  the  arms  of  Dsjith.' 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  one  morning  Burroi^hs 
heard  the  outer  door  of  his  jail  loosed  from  its  bolts  and  bars.  The 
tittle  square  window-door  looking  into  his  cell  was  opened,  and  his 
name  called  b^  the  jailer.  He  made  no  reply :  when  anoti^er  voice 
pronounced  his  name  — '  Stephen  ! ' 

It  was  his  unde,  his  mother's  brother,  who  had  heard  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  had  come  to  ameliorate  them.  They  had  a  long  inter- 
view, during  which  the  young  former's  foolish  attempts  to  break 
jail  were  reproved,  and  '  much  good  counsel  imparted : '  '  together 
with  some  money y^  which  secured  him  many  comforts,  and  brought 
about  a  better  state  of  mind.  We  have  never  read  a  more  forcible 
exposition  of  the  effects  oi  Hunger  than  the  following : 

*  Ikmidiatilt  after  this,  the  Jailer's  wife  came  into  tlie  aUey,  and  told  me  if  I 
wanted  any  Tictnals  she  would  supply  me.  How  this  declaration  sounded  in  my 
ears,  yon  will  more  readily  conceive  than  I  can  describe.  To  have  a  prospect  of 
a  speedy  supply  of  food,  again  recalled  the  desire  of  life.  My  feelings  were  in 
trms,  and  all  the  Tigor  of  desire  was  again  re-kindled  hi  my  bosom.  I  told  her  I 
wished  for  something  to  eat  immediately ;  and  on  her  informing  me  Uiere  was 
nothing  ready  dressed,  I  besoueht  her  to  fetch  me  some  bread,  that  I  might  b$ 
§atinp  vBhiU  »hs  was  making  ready  something  else.  She  brought  me  a  brown  loa^ 
weigning  about  four  pounds. 
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*'  With  what  pleasure  did  I  Tiew  this  precious  morsel  approaching  me  t  I  half 
doTOured  it  with  my  eTesJbefore  I  got  hold  of  it !  How  sweet  was  3ie  taste  I  how 
exquisite  the  pleasure  I  Waknib  laid  hold  of  the  loaf  and  tore  away  about  half 
the  contents.  *  Yes,'  said  I»  *  thou  fellow-suiferer  1  eat  and  be  satisfied  I  the  day 
of  bitterness  is  over:  we  haye  the  promise  again  of  food,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
calls  of  Nature ! ' 

'  The  bread  was  almost  instantly  gone,  but  the  cries  of  hunger  were  not  ap» 
passed.  Soon,  howeyer,  the  wife  of  the  Jailer  came  with  strong  tea  and  toast  I 
was  astonished  she  brought  so  little,  but  she  understood  my  situation  better  than 
I  did  myseUl  We  eat  up  the  recruit  of  food  in  a  moment.  I  entreated  fi>r  more, 
but  could  not  obtain  it,  under  near  an  hour.  When  I  had  received  my  tkdrd  por- 
tion, and  we  had  eaten  it,  WiJursa  began  to  experience  terrible  pains  in  his  bowels, 
and  I  thought,  for  some  time,  he  must  have  expired  under  the  operation. 

*  The  ssme  characters,  who  had  made  their  app|earance  when  I  was  bound  in 
the  manner  described,  now  entered  the  dungeon  again,  and  to  work  went  hammets 
and  files,  and  in  about  half-an-hour  I  was  freed  from  the  terrible  load  of  iron, 
under  which  I  had  groaned  for  thirty-two  days. 

'  When  I  was  liberated  from  these  irons  I  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  my  Hmbs; 
my  feet  would  hardly  answer  my  desire  for  walking,  for  both  of  them  had  been 
touched  with  the  frost,  and  the  irons  on  one  of  my  legs  had  been  put  on  so  tight 
as  to  cause  a  swelling,  which  ended  in  a  sore  about  six  inches  long,  and  which  has 
ncTer  yet  gotten  entirely  welL 

'  I  was  removed  out  of  the  dungeon  into  an  upper  room,  which  was  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  one  I  had  mst  occupied.  Here  I  received  food  as  often  as 
once  in  three  hours,  through  the  next  day.  Yet  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  my  appe- 
tite was  keen  as  ever,  even  when  I  was  so  full  as  to  orevent  me  ftt>m  swa&owhw 
more.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  longer,  when  I 
found  my  ai^tite  regulated  upon  the  common  scale  of  eating." 

The  uncle  wrote  to  Burrongh's  &ther,  telling  him  in  what  con- 
dition he  had  foond  his  son,  and  how  had  left  mm,  explaining  that 
he  was  presently  soin^  as  a  member  to  the  General  AssemDly  at 
Boston,  and  should  no  lon^r  be  able  to  look  after  him. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Burroughs  Senior  wrote  to  a 
Mend  in  Northampton  to  *  pay  attention  to  Stephen's  needs,  at  his 
cost ; '  but  that  ^  friend '  thought,  or  wished  it  to  be  thon£|^t,  that 
the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  so  'paid  no  attention  to  it : '  'so 
that,'  says  Burroughs, '  the  report  was  soon  circulated,  that  I  had 
'forged  a  letter  in  my  &ther's  name,  and  sent  it  to  one  of  his  old 
snd  confiding  friendsl'  What  a  comment  is  this  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  a  '  Bad  Name  I ' 

Burroughs  little  heeded  his  uncle's  remonstrance  against  at- 
tempting to  '  break  jail.'  Widi  the  aid  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  named 
Phillips,  an  adroit  prison-breaker  and  burglar,  he  be^ns  to  renew 
his  'operations  for  liberty,'  which  are,  however,  constantly  frus- 
trated by  another  prisoner  named  Hinds,  who,  while  pretending  to 
be  their  confident  and  friend,  and  from  whom  he  nas  received 
several  important  fevors,  yet  reports  every  thing  he  over-hears  of 
their  'operations '  to  the  jailer.  Some  of  these  attempts  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  thing  in  '  Baron  Trenck.'  For  example :  They 
have  been  trying  to  escape  through  the  pump  into  a  vault  below, 
and  so  through  the  foundation-wdl  to  the  outside :  but  Hinds  has 
reported  them  to  the  keeper :  when 

*  Ih  the  afternoon,  the  Jailer  came  into  my  room^  and  the  blacksmith  with  him, 
and  after  taking  up  our  pump,  placed  two  bars  of  iron  over  the  hole,  and  sj^ed 
them  to  the  timber.    This,  I  thought,  was  an  effectual  security  against  our  ev«r 
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again  gettinff  into  the  vault.  Bat  no  sooner  was  the  jailer  gone,  than  Phillips 
showed  me  now  mistaken  I  was  in  my  comectures.  Not  more  than  six  minutes 
after  their  departure,  before  we  had  aU  the  irons  loosed  from  their  place :  and 
that  was  eflTected  in  this  manner,  namely,  we  took  the  chab  that  was  around  my 
leg  and  put  it  under  one  of  the  iron  hars,  and  fetching  it  round,  fastened  it  to- 
gether over  the  bar,  with  a  key  made  of  one  of  the  links.  After  this  was  done, 
we  took  an  oaken  bench,  about  ten  feet  long,  made  of  a  slab,  as  much  as  four 
inches  thick  in  the  middle,  and  put  the  end  of  this  bench  into  the  bight  of  the  chain ; 
placing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  a  great  purchase,  we  lifted  the  bar  in  an  in* 
stant,  drawing  out  the  spikes  with  ease. 

« Immediately  upon  the  setting  in  of  night,  we  again  went  to  work,  but  had  not 
continued  many  minutes  before  the  outer  door  of  the  jail  opened,  and  in  came  a 
namber  of  people,  and  passing  our  door,  went  up  to  the  prisoners  over-head. 
Here  Hinds  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  hint  to  the  jailer,  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  him.  Therefore,  after  the  people  had  finished  their  busi- 
ness with  the  prisoners,  the  jaUer  took  Hinds  out  into  the  alley,  and  there  learned 
that  we  had  broken  again  into  the  vault.  Upon  this  informa&on,  the  JaUer  came 
into  the  room,  and  removed  aU  the  prisoners  into  the  dungeon,  exceptinff  myself^ 
bemg  in  irons,  so  securely  confined,  that  he  remained  at  ease  with  regard  to  me. 

*  After  all  matters  were  again  settled,  I  silently  let  myself  out  of  irons,  went 
down  into  the  vault,  and  wrought  hard  aJl  night.  By  momine  I  had  dug  through 
the  under-pmnlng,  gotten  outside  the  jail,  and  all  that  remained  now,  was  to  break 
through  the  frozen  ground,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches,  as  I  conjectured.  I 
thou^t  my  operations  through  this  night,  had  been  so  sUent^  as  to  prevent  a  dis- 
covery from  any  one ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  least  noise  in  the  vaidt,  sounded 
strong  through  the  pumps ;  these  being  the  only  apertures,  through  which  the 
sound  could  escape :  therefore,  its  whole  force  was  carried  in  one  direction*' 

Hinds  hears  the  noise,  and  reports  to  the  jailer,  as  usual : 

*  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  jailer,  attended  with  his  blaoksmithi, 
came  into  the  dungeon,  and  removed  the  prisoners  back  again  into  my  room. 
They  searched  the  dungeon,  with  a  great  degree  of  care,  to  see  whether  the  pri- 
soners had  broken  through  into  the  vault,  but  not  finding  anv  breach,  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  report  of  Hinds,  not  conceiving  it  possible  for  me  to 
be  the  person,  owmg  to  my  irons.  However,  after  a  while,  they  came  into  my 
room,  and  searching  the  urons  around  my  leg,  they  discovered  the  deception,  see- 
ing at  once  with  what  ease  I  could  take  my  irons  off  my  leg  when  I  wished. 
They  then  searched  the  iron  bars,  which  had  been  spiked  to  the  floor,  and  found 
them  pulled  up.  They  looked  at  me  with  a  stare  of  astonishment,  not  oooceiving 
how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  be  elTected  with  what  tools  we  had. 

'The  blacksmith  retired,  and  in  about  an  hour  returned,  brlnghig  with  him  an 
irtm  bar  of  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  former,  and  six  spikes,  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  ragged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  a  bare  possibilltv  of  their 
ever  being  drawn.  This  iron  bar  he  placed  across  the  hole,  and  with  a  heavy 
sledge  drove  in  the  spikes,  looking  round  exultingly  on  me,  saying :  *  Bitriiouohs, 
if  you  get  down  here  again,  1 11  come  and  take  your  place.*  After  he  had  driven 
in  his  spikes  and  put  aU  things  in  order,  he  came  and  examined  my  urons,  and 
fiutened  them  on  again,  so  as  to  prevent  my  getting  loose,  as  he  vainly  boasted. 

*  I  now  lost  all  hopes  of  liberty,  by  that  method  which  we  had  been  pursuing, 
viewing  it  impossible  ever  to  get  the  iron  from  across  the  hole,  if  I  should  get  fr^ 
from  my  irons  around  my  leg ;  but  again  I  was  taught  to  admire  the  vast  ability 
of  Phillips  ;  for  before  the  outer  door  of  the  jail  was  locked,  I  was  freed  from 
my  irons,  and  the  bar  across  the  hole  was  torn  away.  This  was  done  white  the 
jailer  was  shutting,  bolting,  and  locking  the  doors ;  so  that  the  noise  which  we 
made  might  be  so  blended  with  his  noise,  that  it  should  not  be  distinguished  by 
the  prisoners  over-head,  namely.  Rood  and  Hinds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
a  disoovery.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  Not  the  least  suspicion  was  entertained 
of  our  operations,  so  quick  was  Phillips  in  seeing  every  advantage  whksh  oppor- 
tunities olTered,  for  the  prosecution  of  our  purpose. 

'  However,  I  found  all  the  abilities,  which  appertained  to  Phillips,  were  set  down 
to  my  credit,  so  stron^y  were  all  possessed  with  the  opinion,  that  I  was  the  soul 
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of  every  enterpriM  of  such  a  nature.  And  from  the  efforts  which  he  made  m  this 
room,  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  I  had  preternatural  assistance.  For,  say 
tbey :  *  No  irons  will  hold  him,  and  no  fortification  will  stand  against  him.* 

*  Tou  wiU  be  eurious.  Sir,  I  presume,  to  learn  the  method  b j  which  we  effected 
such  a  surprising  feat,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  liberate  me  from  irons,  and  tear 
away  the  huge  iron  bar  which  was  spiked  so  strongly  across  our  pump4iole.  This 
I  will  giro  you  a  description  of. 

*  Tou  will  recollect  that  one  end  of  my  chain  was  fastened  to  the  floor,  the  other 
end  around  my  leg,  the  length  about  ten  feet ;  and  the  ring  about  my  leg  was  flat 
and  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  my  leg.  Making  the  chain  into  a  rinff  by  the 
before-mentioned  process,  we  ran  the  end  of  our  oaken  bench  into  it,  and  placed 
the  ring  which  was  around  my  leg  under  the  bench,  and  bent  it  down  tight  to  m j 
leg ;  then  turned  it  one  quarter  round  and  bent  it  back  again ;  this  we  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  ring  broke.  We  immediately  after  this  hoisted  the 
bolt  confining  the  chain,  by  the  same  process. 

*•  After  all,  we  took  up  the  pump,  and  fixed  our  chain  around  the  iron  on  the 
pump-hole,  ai  formeriy,  and  proceeded  again  according  to  the  same  plan.  I 
thought  it  a  piece  of  madness  to  think  of  drawing  these  spikes,  and  made  obser- 
Tations  to  that  amount.  Phillips  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  remarked,  but  pur- 
sued his  plan :  and  when  we  all  jumped  on  to  the  bench,  to  pry  up  the  iron  bar, 
the  heads  of  the  spikes  flew  off  in  a  moment ;  the  bar  was  torn  from  its  place,  and 
the  whole  jail  trembled. 

*  I  now  considered  my  escape  as  certain,  having  nothing  but  the  frozen  ground 
to  break  through,  which  I  expected  to  effect  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Therefore, 
when  night  progressed  so  far  in  her  course  as  to  carry  people  generally  to  their 
beds,  we  all  stripped,  and  went  down  into  the  vault,  with  as  mudi  sUence  aa  pos- 
sible, that  we  might  keep  Rood  and  Hinds  in  ignorance  of  our  operations ;  but 
this  we  found  impossible.  We  soon  heard  them  take  off  the  cover  from  their 
pump,  and  Usten  to  the  noise  in  the  vault  However,  as  we  soon  expected  to 
make  our  escape,  we  did  not  so  much  dread  their  hearing  us  at  work,  not  expect- 
ing they  could  give  any  information  to  the  jailer  till  next  morning,  when  we  should 
be  far  from  his  restraining  power. 

*■  We  were  vigorous  in  our  operations,  till  we  had  broken  the  frozen  ground,  so 
as  to  discern  the  snow ;  I  communicated  this  circumstance  to  Warmxr,  who  was 
near  me,  and  he  imprudently,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  told  one  near  him, 
that  in  ten  minutes  we  should  be  at  liberty.  This  he  spoke  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
by  Rood  and  Hinds. 

*  They  hearing  this,  immediately  called  to  the  jailer,  and  informed  him  that  we 
were  breaking  out.  The  alarm  flew  rapidly ;  people  gathered  into  the  jail-yard 
with  lanterns,  and  discovered  the  hole,  which  was  almost  large  enoueh  for  a  man 
to  pass  through,  whUe  others  entered  the  jail,  and  turned  ns  lul  into  the  dungeon.* 

All  these  attempts  at  escape  proved  fruitless :  and  word  was 
brought  to  the  prisoners,  on  the  first  of  January,  that  they  were 
to  be  removed  to  Castle-Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  there  to  be  con- 
fined at '  Hard  Labor ! »    They  were  soon  taken  away : 

*  Early  one  mommg,  a  number  of  deputy  sheriffb  came  into  the  jaU,  and  bade 
us  prepare  for  our  journey  to  ^e  Castle.  They  chained  the  prisoners  two  to- 
gether, placing  the  chain  about  one  leg  of  each,  then  put  them  into  a  sleigh,  and 
drove  off. 

*  When  I  came  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  to  contrast  the  prospect  of  surround- 
ing objects  with  die  gloomy  mansions  which  I  had  left,  you  cannot  conceive  the 
ardor  of  my  feelings  lor  liberty.  Every  object  which  my  eyes  beheld  was  a  loud 
proclaimer  of  my  miserable  state. 

*  ^  Oh !  *  said  I  to  myself,  *  could  I  run  about  Bke  yonder  little  boy,  who  regard- 
less of  his  privilege,  loses  its  enjoyment,  then  should  I  feel  like  the  lark,  that,  ee> 
caped  from  its  cage,  flits  into  the  idr,  and  claps  its  wings  for  joy.  I  wondered 
people  should  feel  so  indifferent  about  my  situation.  I  equally  wondered  at  their 
not  skipping  with  joy,  because  they  were  at  liberty  themselves.  I  thought  if 
they  had  known  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  they  would  have  arisen  to  a  man,  and 
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granted  me  that  liberty  which  my  heart  ao  ardently  panted  after.  It  appeared 
to  me  sometimes,  that  the  sensations  of  my  mind  must  be  apparent  to  them,  and 
that  under  this  circumstance,  they  would  actually  grant  me  relief.  Yet,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  I  found  these  ideas  all  chimerical.* 

Ab  the  felon-company  travelled  through  the  country,  they  at- 
tracted great  curiosity  —  esj^cially  Burroughs,  whose  fame  had 
gone  out  before  him,  he  says,  into  all  the  surrounding  region.  At 
length,  however,  after  many  scenes,  which  were  newer  and  more 
impressive  to  prisoners,  just  temporarily  liberated  from  a  long 
confinement  in  a  loathsome  jail,  than  they  would  be  to  our  readers, 
they  arrived  at  Castle-Island,  by  the  way  of  Boston,  where.  Bur- 
roughs says,  they  '  gave  them  derisive  cheers '  onward  to  their 
new  prison-house  —  the  '  Blackwell's  Island '  of  that  neighborhood. 

When  Burroughs  first  came  upon  the  Island,  there  were  but 
sixteen  prisoners,  the  most  of  whom  were  kept  at  work  in  the 
blacksmith's  shop. 

Their  fiire,  iudging  from  '  prison-fare »  at  Boston,  (Charlestown,) 
Sing-Sing,  and  Auburn,  was  not  scant :  *'  one  pound  of  good,  weu- 
baked  bread,  of  good,  fresh,  wholesome  flour,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  good,  substantial  meat,'  being  the  '  ration  for  the 
day.'  Perhaps  the  most  ^  substanticW*  meat  would  have  been  an 
^  outside  cut '  from  a  Mississippi  Alligator,  or  a  rump^steak  from  a 
Rhinoceros. 

But  of  the  ^are  there  was  little  complaint.  They  had  no  North- 
ampton experience  of  hunger :  they  desired  liberty.  After  being 
immured  in  the  ^  Castle,'  they  endeavored  to  obtain  it :  in  the  first 
case,  as  follows  :  and  we  doubt  if  any  reader,  placing  himself  in 
the  prisoner's  place  for  the  time  being,  will  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  natununess  and  force  of  the  narrative : 

'  Imxxdiatklt  after  my  confinement  on  the  island,  I  began  to  look  about  to  see 
whether  a  possibility  for  escaping  remained.  I  viewed  the  building  in  which  I 
was  confined.  It  was  made  of  bricks,  the  walls  of  which  were  five  feet  thick,  laid 
in  cement,  which  was  much  harder  than  the  bricks  themselves. 

*  I  searched  every  comer  for  a  spot  upon  which  I  could  work,  without  detec- 
tion, our  room  being  searched  every  day,  to  see  whether  the  prisoners  had  made 
any  attempt  to  break  away.  I  at  length  hit  upon  a  place.  There  was  a  chimney 
at  one  end  of  our  room,  grated  in  a  very  strong  manner,  about  twelve  feet  above 
its  funnel,  which  was  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  go  up.  About  three  feet 
above  the  mantel-piece  of  this  fire-place,  I  concluded  to  begin  my  operation. 
Here  I  could  work,  and  not  have  my  labors  discovered,  uidess  very  critical  search 
was  made  up  the  chimney.  I  had  not  been  at  work  long,  before  I  had  made  a 
beginning  of  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  crawl  through ;  I  then  took  a  board,  and 
blacking  it  like  the  chimney-back,  made  it  of  the  proper  size,  and  put  it  into  the 
hole,  so  that  the  strictest  search  could  produce  no  discovery. 

*  The  prisoners  in  the  room  with  me  were  seven  in  number.  These  prisoners 
were  all  turned  out  to  work  about  sun-rise,  when  the  doors  of  the  prison  were 
again  shut,  and  not  opened  again  until  twelve  oVlock,  when  the  prisoners  came 
from  work,  and  continued  half  an  hour :  they  were  then  taken  back  again  to  work, 
and  there  remained  until  sun-set.  Therefore,  I  had  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  in  which  I  could  work  upon  this  brick  wall,  which  work  I  con- 
tinued with  the  most  unremitting  attention. 

*  The  labor  was  incredible  I  I  could  in  the  first  place  work  only  with  a  large 
nan — rubbing  away  the  bricks  gradually,  not  daring  to  make  the  least  noise,  lest 
the  sentries,  who  stood  round  the  prison,  should  over-hear  me  at  work,  and 
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I  thereby  become  discovered.  One  nieht  I  nibbed  the  bricks  so  hard  aa  to  be 
OTer-heard  by  the  sentry  standing  on  we  other  side  of  the  wall '  The  alarm  wu 
immediately  ^ven,  and  the  guard  and  officers  rushed  into  the  room,  to  detect  ns  in 
our  operations.  Fortunately,  I  over-heard  the  sentnr  tell  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  that  Burrocghs  was  playing  the  devil  in  the  JalL  The  sergeant  ran  to  in- 
form the  officers,  and  I  had  but  Just  time,  to  pat  my  board  in  its  place,  and  set 
down  to  greasing  my  shoes,  when  the  offilsers  entered,  and  with  a  great  degree 
of  sternness  inquired,  where  I  had  been  at  work  ?  I  told  them  that  I  had  been 
rubbing  some  hard  soot  off  the  chimaey,  and  ninding  it  fine,  to  mix  with  the 
ffrease,  and  put  on  to  my  shoes.  They  laughed  at  my  nicety  about  my  shoes, 
ttiat  I  should  wish  for  slick,  shining  shoes,  in  this  situation. 

*  Miy'or  Perkihs,  commandant-ia-chief,  knowing  my  hiattentiveness  to  dress, 
oould  not  so  readily  betieve  that  blackins  my  shoes  was  the  only  object  in  view: 
he  therefore  made  a  very  strict  search  K>r  some  other  matter,  which  should  ac- 
count for  the  noise  the  sentry  had  heard ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  such  an 
object,  they  gave  over  their  search ;  concluding  that  one  among  the  thousand 
strange  whims  which  marked  my  character,  had  prompted  me  to  set  about  black- 
ing my  shoes  at  that  time. 

*  After  they  were  gone,  I  felt  as  strong  a  disposition  to  Uiugh  at  them  for  tiie 
deception  under  which  they  were  Uiboring,  as  they  did,  while  present,  to  laugh  at 
me,  for  the  whim  of  greasing  and  blacking  my  shoes. 

.  *  This  temporary  check  was  of  the  utmost  importance  hi  my  further  proeecation 
'  of  this  business.    It  made  me  more  careful  for  the  fiiture,  not  to  pursue  my 
labors  with  too  much  impatient  Impetuosity,  a  fiuling  I  ever  was  subject  to. 

*  The  prisoners  in  the  room  were  merry  on  the  occasion  of  my  turning  the  sus- 
picion of  the  officers  so  entirely  from  the  real  object,  to  another  very  foreign 
from  it.  They  thought  it  a  manifestation  of  ability.  In  fine,  I  had  gained  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  prisoners,  that  they  implicitly  gave  up  to  my  o]»nion  in 
all  our  little  matters :  and  more  particularly  when  any  contentions  arose  among 
them,  I  generally  succeeded  in  amicably  terminating  the  difficulty  without  their 
proceeding  to  blows. 

*  I  determined  to  be  more  careftil  in  prosecuting  my  labor  on  the  wall,  for  the 
future,  and  check  that  impatience  which  often  humed  me  on  beyond  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  I  now  wrought  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  made  slow  but  sore 
advances.  After  I  had  been  employed  in  this  business  about  a  week,  I  found  I 
could  work  to  greater  advantage  if  I  had  a  small  iron  crow ;  therefore,  I  ordered 
one  of  the  prisoners,  who  wrought  in  the  shop,  to  make  me  one,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  sharp  at  one  end.  This  he  found  an  opportunity  to  do,  undiacovered 
by  the  overseer,  and  brought  it  to  me. 

*  I  found  that  with  this  crow,  I  could  pry  off  half  a  brick  at  a  thne,  without  the 
least  noise,  after  I  had  worn  a  hole  with  my  nail  sufficiently  large  to  thrust  in  my 
crow.  The  rubbish  which  I  took  out  of  the  wall,  I  put,  every  night,  into  a  tub 
standing  in  the  room  for  necessary  occasions,  and  this  was  emptied  by  one  of  the 
prisoners,  every  morning,  into  the  water. 

*  After  I  had  Ubored  with  unceasing  assiduity  for  two  months,  I  found  one 
night,  after  I  had  pried  away  a  brick,  that  I  could  run  my  arm  out  of  the  prisou 
into  the  open  ur.  This  circumstance  made  my  heart  leap  with  Joy.  After  such 
a  length  of  labor,  to  find  my  toils  crowned  wiUi  such  apparent  success,  gave  me 
a  tone  of  pleasure  of  which  you  can  have  no  idea. 

*  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  breach  through  the  wall  was  just  below  a 
covered  way,  so  that  it  would  remain  unseen  in  the  day-time,  unless  discovered  by 
some  accident  I  had  measured  the  height  of  the  covered  way  by  a  geometrical 
operation,  not  being  permitted  to  come  near  it :  and  this  was  done  with  an  instru- 
ment made  by  my  pen-knife.  That  pen-knife  which  had  done  me  such  excellent 
service  in  Northampton  jaiL 

*  When  the  prisoners  saw  my  measurement  was  exact,  their  idea  of  my  profound 
knowledge  was  gpreatly  raised ;  and  they  appeared  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
assurance  that  their  liberty  was  certain,  when  their  operations  were  directed  under 
my  auspices. 

*  After  I  had  found  the  hole  through  the  wall  was  entirely  secreted  by  the 
covered-way,  I  proceeded  to  make  it  sufficientiy  large  to  pass  through. 
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*  After  an  this  was  accompliahed,  one  difflcylty  still  remained.  The  sentry 
■landing  on  the  ooTered-way  would  nndoabtedly  hear  us  in  goine  out  of  this  hole : 
and  moreoTer,  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get,  unheard,  into  the  oorered- 
way,  yet  we  must  come  out  of  that,  within  fire  feet  of  the  place  where  he  stood, 
and  therefore  could  not  preyent  a  discoyery. 

*  Under  these  oircumstanoes,  we  found  it  necessary  to  lie  quiet,  until  some 
rainy  night  should  remore  the  sentry  from  his  stand  on  the  corered-way,  to  some 
place  of  shelter.  This  was  generally  the  case,  when  the  weather  was  roul  or  un- 
comfortable, unless  some  special  cause  should  detain  him  to  this  particular  spot. 
I  recollect  that  soon  after  the  officers  had  found  me  blacking  mj  shoes  with  soot, 
the  sentinels  kept  their  post  inyariably  on  the  coyered-way  in  eyery  kind  of 
weather;  but  they  had  by  this  time  become  more  at  ease  in  their  feeUngs,  and 
conseouently  would,  at  such  time,  retire  into  an  alley  leading  through  the  bomb- 
proof!' 

SV9  ov  VAKT  aanevB 


Z.IKB8:     DBBABILY     FALLS     THB     BNOW. 


ar   A   vaw   oowBiavsroa. 


Driabilt  Metb  the  snow  to-day : 
Falling  BO  sadly,  while  the  winds,  madly 
Bashhiig  and  splashing 
The  feathery  spray, 
£k>bbing  and  sighhig,  and  anon  screaming, 
With  an  the  seeming 
Of  a  lost  soul  that  in  agony  lies : 
Speak  to  us  fearfully, 
Samestly,  tearfuUy, 
Of  squaHd  hoyels,  where  penury  groyels, 
And  sighing  so  wearily,  languishing  drearily, 
Curses  and  freezes  and  dies. 

Oh!  His  a  pity!  in  this  great  city 
Are  many  houses,  in  whirh  carouses 
DsATH,  with  his  friends,  Waht  and  Sin  : 
And  though  may  enter  the  cold  winds  of  winter, 
Tet  OhristlanB  and  food  go  not  in : 

0  cold  Humanity ! 
Almost  inanity 
In  the  kind  acts  that  should  grace  Christianity : 
Quickly  now  heed  theb  cries, 
While  yet  they  need  supplies : 
Warm  them  and  feed  them,  and  quickly  ffiye  drink  to  them  1 
For,  oh  I  ye  wiU  heed  them,  and  eamestfy  think  of  them, 
If  ye  neglect  them  in  hunger  and  sin : 
When  at  the  Ju^pnent  day 
Ye  hear  them  fiercely  say : 
*  We  were  strangers,  and  ye  took  us  not  in  t ' 
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LIVBS:      IK     KBKOBT     OF     ^OLLAPOD.^ 


Tiir's  golden  sands  haTe  marked  the  lapse  of  yean: 
Tean  of  alternate  pleaaore,  toil,  and  pain: 

Since  first  thy  thoaghts  to  mine,  *mid  smiles  and  tears, 
In  all  their  peeriess  beauty  freshly  came. 


And  as,  to-day,  my  memory  backward  strays 
Alonff  the  brilliant  track  thy  fancy  trod, 

Ah,  me  I  how  poorly  can  poetic  praise 
Inyest  the  spirit  wafted  home  to  God  ! 


Gone,  son  of  Genius !  noble  sonl  of  mhrth, 
In  the  brieht  blazon  of  thy  perfect  fame  : 

Gone  from  the  dear  delights  of  home  and  earth. 
While  all  rejoiced  to  hear  and  speak  thy  name. 


Farewell  I  thon  white-robed  dweller  of  the  Land 

Where  all  the  sons  of  Gon  in  glory  shine. 
Full-orbed,  eternal,  faultless,  radiant,  grand : 

Farewell !  —  and  may  our  brows  be  wreathed  like  <AtfM  / 


The  heaTen*s  bine  arch  may  glow  with  liTing  fire, 
And  yet  one  star  amid  its  azure  dome  — 

One  star,  to  which  our  thoughts  and  hopes  aspire  - 
Be  missed :  that  precious  one  we  call  our  own  1 


Fen  so  the  Gifted  In  the  world  of  light, 
IQumined  by  the  soul^s  ethereal  ray, 

Shine  with  a  lustre  beautifully  bright. 
Then  suddenly  forever  pass  away. 


Departed  glory  of  my  star-lit  mom, 

Effulgent  orb  that  crowned  life's  cloudless  noon. 
How  do  I  miss  thee,  in  the  calm  or  storm. 

That  mow  controls  my  being's  light  or  gloom! 


And  as,  to-day,  fond  Memory  backward  strays. 
Along  the  brilliant  track  thy  fancy  trod ; 

Ah!  me,  how  vain  this  tribute  of  my  praise. 
To  woo  thee  back  to  earth,  at  home  with  God  I 

Katctmaaoo,  {MlefL,)  Fourteenth  avmday  after  THMiy. 
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C^e    gRttle    of    Van    gUsnaie. 

▲       VBAOICBHT       W   R  O   U  OVB        MASS.' 

BT     POZHALL     ▲.     PAEKBB. 

*  .  •  AiTBB  the  song,  our  second  lieutenant  —  a  ^oung  man 
of  poetical  temperament,  with  reddish  hair,  pink  whiskers,  and 
bottle-green  coat — hemmed  thrice,  and  giving  the  tails  of  the 
aforesaid  bottle-green  a  strong  sheer  to  starboard,  commenced  to 
edify  us  after  this  &shion : 

For  months  had  the  river  Weser  been  blockaded  by  a  Danish 
squadron,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven, 
when  news  was  brought  to  these  mighty  cities  of  the  near-coming 
to  their  waters  of  the  United  States  Frigate  San  Lorenzo  : 

*  Doubtless,'  ^uoth  the  burgomaster  of  Bremen,  laying  bis  right 
fore-finger  signincantly  on  the  very  tip  end  of  his  German  nose, 
^  to  take  part  with  us  against  these  accursed  Danes  1 ' 

*'  Yaw,  Mynheer :  dat  ish  more  petter  ash  goot ! '  replied  his 
brother  burgomaster  of  the  Haven. 

And  so  the  news  went  abroad  that  the  Yankees  were  about  to 
give  the  Danes  a  dressing,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the 
wildest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  authorities  of  Bremen  decreed  that  in  honor  of  their  ex- 
pected giaests,  no  language  but  the  English  should  be  spoken  or 
written  in  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  year. 

The  syndics  of  Bremen  passed  three  sleepless  nights  in  prepare 
ing  a  congratulatory  oration  for  the  strangers,  wherein  they  boldly 
asserted  uiat  Slavery  was  a  most  excellent  institution  '  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  niggers  and  tobacco,'  and  Monongahela  whiskey  ^  a 
mr  healthier  and  better  drink  than  lager  bier,  any  day  of  the 
seven.' 

The  ladies  of  Bremen  nearly  worked  their  finger-ends  off  in 
making  a  star-spangled  banner  of  &bulou8  dimensions,  out  of 
Mandarin-satin;  whue  the  musicians  of  Bremen  became  quite 
broken-winded  in  a  vain  attempt  to  play  Yankee  Doodle  with 
the  Christy  variations. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  San  Lorenzo,  freighted  with 
myself  among  others,  and  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  the 
hour,  was  hailed  off  Heligoland  by  a  Bremen  pilot-boat : 

*  Shtop  her  1  shtop  her !  Mynheer  Captain,'  cried  pOot  Number 
One.  *  Shtop  her  I  shtop  her  1 '  cried  pilot  Number  Two.  And 
*  Shtop  her  I  shtop  her  I '  cried  a  whole  chorus  of  pilots  as  loud  as 
they  could  squeak. 

So  the  mam  top-sail  was  Md  to  the  mast,  and  the  San  Lorenzo 
ihtoppedj  until  the  &ttest  and  ruddiest  of  the  pilots  had  clambered 
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up  the  ship^s  side,  when  we  braced  full  again,  and  headed  for 
Bremerhaven. 

*  Donner  and  blixen,  but  de  schiff  ish  la-r-ge ! '  exclaimed  the 
man  of  ^  deeps '  and  '  marks,'  as  he  reached  the  quarter-deck,  and 
cast  an  alarmed  look  forward  and  aloft :  ^  Donner  and  blixen !  but 
she 's  more  pigger  ash  la-r-ge  I ' 

^  Never  mind  her  rize,  my  man,'  said  the  first  lieutenaiit,  en- 
deavoring to  reassure  him ;  *she  's  a  beauty  in  stays,  and  steers 
like  your  own  lugger  there.' 

Yet,  nothing  comforted,  the  Bremener  took  his  station  in  the 
weather  gang-way,  murmuring  to  himself  every  little  while,  as  the 
quarter-masters  reported  the  soundings :  *  Mein  eysh  !  but  de 
snand-banks  ish  plenty,  and  de  sohifi^  by  dam  1  more  pigger  ash  a 
wein-keller.» 

His  fears,  however,  proved  to  be  groundless^  since  we  anchored 
off  Bremerhaven  without  scrapmg  the  ground  once. 

Here  all  was  excitement  bordering  on  madness ;  the  speech  of 
the  syndics,  and  the  presentation  by  the  ladies  of  their  banner, 
being  merely  the  advanced  guards  of  a  series  of  balls,  concerts, 
and  dinners,  that  threatened  to  be  the  death  of  the  San  Lorenzos ; 
when,  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  in  the  Weser  of  five  fine 
steam-frigates,  purchased  in  England  and  the  United  States  for 
the  German  Navy,  the  &ct  got  wind,  that  our  Grovemment  was  on 
quite  as  good  terms  with  Demnark  as  with  the  Hanse-towns; 
whereupon,  all  sounds  of  revelry  ceased  at  once,  and  the  staid 
Bremeners,  giving  up  champagne  and  Havanas,  again  took  to  their 
pipes  and  their  lager. 

And  now  findingthat'they  must  rely  upon  themselves  for  i)ro- 
tection  against  the  Dane,  they  began  senously  to  think  of  ofiicering 
their  squadron,  and  particularly  of  making  choice  of  a  Commodore 
to  command  it,  who  should  lead  his  followers  on  to  victory  after 
victory,  until — O  Gennan  Nelson  1  — he  stood  amid  the  adies  of 
Copenhagen. 

Many,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  the  competitors  for  this  high 
office ;  but,  fi'om  the  first,  the  struggle  for  it  rested  with  Baron 
Von  Blaunase,  a  plethoric  Prussian  who  had  seen  service,  and 
Jack  Barker,  the  master  of  the  San  Lorenzo ;  a  little  black-eyed 
fellow,  much  given  to  reading  Don  Quixote,  and  breezing  th(^ 
women ;  who,  under  a  placid  exterior,  concealed  a  somewhat 
ardent  temperament,  and  was  quite  fool  enough,  at  that  time,  to 
*  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  tne  cazmon's  mouth.' 

And  sooth  to  say,  it  seemed  quite  ^  on  the  cards '  for  Barker  to 
win ;  for  not  only  were  all  the  women  of  Bremen  on  his  side,  but 
a  majority  of  the  men  too ;  and  when  after  a  long  discussion  of 
the  relati/e  merits  of  the  rival  candidates,  the  '  Town  Coundl '  in- 
vited '  our  man '  tO'  deliver  an  address  before  their  Honorable 
Body,  on  Navies  in  general,  and  the  German  Navy  in  particular, 
I  considered  he  had  a  '  sure  thing '  of  it,  and,  accepting  the  flag- 
captaincy  under  him,  forthwith  attached  myself  to  nis  suite. 

Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  by  his  side  when  he  *  spoke  his 
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•speech,'  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  it  produced.  Be- 
ginning with  the  ark,  which  he  dearly  demonstrated  to  be '  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  wall-sided  cHpper-ship,  of  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity,* the  orator  gave  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  all 
the  navies  of  antiquity,  glancing  cursorily  at  the  voyages  of  Scvlax 
and  Nearchus,  and  portraying  m  glowing  colors  the  shipwreck  of 
the  great  Germanicus  and  his  army  on  '  these  very  shores.'  And 
commg  down  to  our  own  times,  he  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on 
the  destruction,  by  the  English,  of  the  Danish  fleet,  significantly 
remarking:  ^  What  hoe  been  done  may  readily  be  done  agam. 
And  now,  O  wise  men  of  Bremen  I  *  he  cried,  in  conclusion,  Mast, 
but  not  least,  comes  the  German  navy — the  hope  of  the  oppressed 
of  the  earth  I  — the  rising-star  of  European  liberty !  —  concerning 
which,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  me  to 
offer  you  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  admonition.  Abjuring,  then, 
contractors  and  the  contract-system,  as  you  would  ^the  devil  and 
all  his  works,'  let  your  vessels  be  bmlt  of  wood — gopher-wood  I 
would  sugg^,  as  likely  to  last  longer  and  ao  further  than  any 
other — in  Gk)vemment  dock-yards,  on  the  banks  of  your  own 
classic  Weser :  and  that  they  mav  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
^  whole  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,'  let  their  motive-power  be 
placed  not  amidships,  like  the  common  steam-boat's ;  not  astern^ 
like  a  school-boy^s  or  a  propeller's ;  but  forward,  gentlemen,  for- 
ward, chock  in  me  eyee  ojthem  I  since  it  cannot  have  escaped  the 
subtjlty  of  the.  German  bram,  I  think,  that  if  by  any  means  the 
bow  of  a  vessel  can  be  made  to  go  through  the  water,  the 
stem,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  sure  to  follow  after  it.  And 
your  ships  being  constructed  of  the  material  and  on  the  plan 
wMch  I  have  advised,  the  question  that  naturally  presents  itself  to 
your  enlightened  minds  is.  What  batteries  shall  tney  carry  ?  To 
winch,  I  unheffltatingly  reply :  Let  their  guns  be  few  in  number, 
but  of  the  highest  possible  calibre,  so  that  when  a  Danish  ^  fifty,' 
confident  of  victory,  runs  alongside  of  a  German  *•  nine,'  she  may 
find  she  has  encountered  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — a  tiger  in 
disguise! ' 

He  ceased,  and  the  whole  council-chamber  rung  with  applause, 
while  many  a  worthy  burgher  grasped  Jiis  brother  burgher  oy  the 
hand,  and,  hoarse  with  emotion,  whispered  in  his  ear:  ^Mein  Fa- 
derland,  mein  Faderland  I  what  a  ftiture  for  our  Germany  I  De 
wolf  mit  de  sheep's  clothes  on  I    De  ti^er  mit  his  guise  I ' 

As  soon  as  the  commotion  had  subsided  somewat,  Barker  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  a  party  of  Bremen- 
ers,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, '  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  the  gun-boats  of  the  German  Navy,'  and  then  left  '  the  presence ' 
*  to  go  home  and  turn  in,'  as  he  said,  while  I  threadad  my  way 
to  the  wein-keller,  in  company  with  a  half-dozen  of  the  San  Loren- 
20S,  who  were  bent  on  having  '  a  comfortable  time '  of  it.  Of  all 
that  transpired  that  night  at  the  keller,  I  am  firee  to  confess,  mess- 
mates, I  nave  not  a  very  clear  recollection ;  but  what  I  do  re- 
member distinctly  is,  that  as  I  was  staggering  out  of  it,  about 
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sun-rise  the  next  morning,  with  a  highly  respectable  *  load  on,'  I 
suddenly  brouo^ht  up  all  standing  against  barker,  who,  with  a 
bottle  of  hockheimer  in  each  hand,  and  a  round-&ced  ^  gal '  on 
each  arm,  was  just  making  his  way  into  it. 

*'  Good  Heavens,  Barker  I '  I  exclaimed,  for  the  sight  of  him 
had  completely  sobered  me,  *  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  you  are  to  be  off  in  less  than  an  hour  to  inspect 
the  gun-boats  ?  * 

But  I  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  a  stone,  gentlemen ;  for  if 
my  amiable  friend  possessed  a  weakness  in  the  world,  that  weak- 
ness was  an  uncontrollable  penchant  for  wine  and  women :  so 
without  deigning  to  make  me  a  reply,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
cellar-floor,  and  dragging  his  fidr  companions  into  his  lap,  com- 
menced singing  for  their  and  my  edification : 

*  'T  WAS  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Norember, 

When  the  *  Maxy  '  the  set  nil. 
With  as  stout  an  old  commander 
As  ever  weathered  a  gale. 

Faddle  dum  me  ding,  me  dins  gi  da, 
Faddle  dum  me  ding,  me  di  do : 
Faddle  dam  me  ding,  me  ding  gi  da, 
Dingum,  dingnm  di  do  I  * 

The  name  of  the  unfortunate  queen  who  was  so  outrageously 
diddled  by  the  Trojan  was  still  lingering  on  the  lips  of  the  singer, 
when,  to  my  inexpressible  horror  and  mortification,  in  popped  the 
Minister  of  the  German  Marine,  accompanied  by  the  burgomaster 
of  Bremen,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies,  who,  not  finding  Barker 
at  his  hotel,  had  tracked  him  (as  I  afterward  learned)  from  one 
drinldng-place  to  another,  until  they  finally  lit  upon  him  here. 

*Ah  I  mein  fiiend  I »  said  one  of  the  new-comers  —  a  certain 
Mynheer  Pretzel,  who  spoke  English  fluently  —  ^  we  have  found 
you  at  last,  eh  ?    Now  ror  the  gun-boats ! ' 

But  without  heeding  the  interruption.  Barker  went  on  with  : 

*  Thi  Gapting's  only  dater, 

Six  maidings  clinging  reoand ; 
Sich  skrieks  and  skries,  they  rent  the  sides, 
When  the  *Ma-bt  *  she  went  deown! 

Faddle  dum  me  ding,  me  ding  gi  da, 

Faddle  dum  me  ding,  me  di  do : 

Faddle  dum  me  ding,  me  ding  gi  da, 

Dingum,  dingum  di  do  1  * 

*  Shall  we  not  be  off  now,  mein  dear  fiiend  ?  *  cried  Pretzel, 
valiantly  returning  to  the  attack,  as  he  saw  that  Barker  was  about 
tuning  his  pipes  for  another  effort :  *'  Shall  we  not  be  off  now  for 
the  inspection  ? ' 

*•  Avaunt  I  begone  I  vile  caitiff  that  ye  are  ! '  bellowed  the 
master,  now  rising  to  his  feet,  with  a  magisterial  air : 

*  Hati  things,  then,  come  to  such  a  pretty  pass. 
That  a  man  must  leave  his  bottle  and  his  lass  — 
His  bottle  and  his  lass,  all  for  to  go  afloat 
With  some  German  sour-krouts,  in  a  German  gun-boat  f  * 
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'  But,  mein  freond,'  said  the  burgomaster  persuasively,  *  the  hour 
grows  late,  and  we  have  a  long  ride  before  us.' 

*  The  ride  be  handed  I »  retorted  Jack,  who  was  evidently  grow- 
ing pugnacious  in  his  cups.  *  I  find  the  liquor  here  to  my  taste, 
and  these  ladies  to  my  liking,  so  I  shan't  shift  my  berth  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours :  you  may  bet  your  life  on  that,  you  old 
buggermaster,  you ! ' 

^  Wine  ish  goot,  and  de  wimmeush  ish  goot,'  here  interposed  the 
Minister  of  J^rine,  who  was  noted  for  his  fondness  for  both ;  '  but 
dare  ish  a  time  for  all  t'ings,  mein  very  goot  friend,  and  dis  ish  de 
time  for  de  gun-boats.' 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Barker's  shoulder,  who, 
thinking,  in  his  insane  condition,  that  his  Excellency  was  about  to 
commit  an  assault  and  battery  on  him,  instantly  commenced  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  coat  and  waist-coat,  at  the  same  time  informing 
me  that  ^  the  thing  was  out,'  (an  usual  expression  of  his  when  he 
was  about  clearing  ship  for  action,)  and  calling  with  all  his  lungs : 
*  San  Lorenzos  to  the  rescue ! ' 

Then  rushing  ftiriously  upon  the  astounded  Germans,  who  were 
by  this  time  in  foil  retreat  for  the  upper  regions,  he  broke  one  of 
his  bottles  over  the  head  of  the  minister,  and  the  other  across  the 
back  of  his  sworn  friend,  the  good  old  burgomaster  of  Bremen ; 
after  which,  seating  himself  astride  on  a  beer-barrel,  he  insultingly 
called  out :  *  Three  cheers,  boys,  for  Tankee-land,  and  may  the 
devil  fly  away  with  the  German  gun-boats ! ' 

It  was  all  in  vam,  mess-mates,  said  the  second  lieutenant, 
moumfolly,  that  three  days  after  this  lamentable  occurrence,  I 
called  upon  the  minister  and  burgomaster  in  their  beds,  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  friend's  conduct.  Prussian  stock  had  risen  to  a  fabu- 
lous figure,  while  Yankee  credit  was  notohars  ;  and  Baron  Von 
Blaunase,  or  *  Old  Blue-nose,'  as  Barker  ever  afterward  maliciously 
called  him  —  he,  and  no  other,  took  command  of  the  ^  squadron 
mit  der  Weser  I ' 

And  now  the  note  of  war-like  preparation  was  sounded  in  good 
earnest  aboard  the  German  vessels,  whose  crews,  with  very  long 
pi^s  in  their  mouths  and  very  short  cutlasses  in  their  belts,  were 
d£uly  exercised  at  the  great  guns,  and  in  ^  boarding '  and  *  repel- 
ling boarders,'  until  they  became  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  ^ 
when  of  a  sudden  the  bold  Baron  announced  to  his  officers  his  in- 
tention of  putting  to  sea,  in  defiance  of  the  Dane,  and  proceeding 
up  the  Elbe  (the  mouth  of  which  river  is  about  twentv  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  of  the  Weser)  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Accordingly 
he  '  dropped  down '  the  Weser  one  dark,  stormy  afternoon,  and  as 
soon  as  night  had  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the  sea,  pushed 
bravely  out  among  the  foe,  arriving  in  Hamburg  the  next  morning, 
with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  amid  a  deafening  roar  of 
artillery  from  every  fort  and  fortress  m  that  vicinity. 

From  here  he  ^patched  a  special  messenger  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  giving  all  the  particulars  of  his  cruise,  and  reporting  that 
^  although  he  had  steered  boldly  seaward,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement,  yet  had  he  not  been  able  to  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  a  angle  one  of  big  vessels ;  from  which  Act  he  argued, 
that  nearing  of  his  coming,  he  had  nused  the  blockade  and  fl^  the 
coast.' 

Great  was  the  jo^  produced  by  this  information  throughout 
Germany ;  it  was  heightened  ten-fold  when  a  few  days  afterward 
It  was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  *•  Commodore  Yon 
Dlaunase  was  again  scouring  the  seas  in  quest  of  the  northern  sea- 
deyils.' 

But  in  order  that  future  generations  may  haye  a  correct  idea  of 
the  awful  conflict  which  ensued,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
a  diagram  of  the  German  vessels  in  their  order  of  sailing,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  which 
I  now  beg  leave,  fellows,  to  call  your  most  particular  attention. 
Here  the  Beutenant  laid  this  diagram  on  the  table  : 


HOOTHOF 


HOVTH  OF 


vVfESER 


around  which  all  the  ward-room  officers  eagerly  gathered,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  narration,  as  follows : 

The  four  first  vessels  (each  mounting  five  eight-inch  ffuns,  and 
carrying  a  hundred  men)  are,  respectively,  the  '  See-Wolv  Cwptain 
Von  Donks,  the  *  Blixen,'  Captain  Von  Sprutzel,  the  *  Donderrank,' 
Captain  Von  Tassel,  and  the  ^  Dogger,'  Captain  Von  Moder,  while 
bringing  up  the  rear,  comes  the  Commodore's  flag-ship,  the  mag- 
nificent ^  CSty  of  Bremen,'  with  nine  ten-inch  paiaSums^  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ^  blue-jackets,'  each  of  whom  could  knock  off  his 
gallon  of  lager  a  day,  without  reeling. 

They  had  left  the  Elbe  on  a  certain  bright  October  morning, 
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and  were  abont  mid-way  between  it  and  the  Weser,  when  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  followed  immediately  by  the  whizzmg  sound  of  a 
8hot  passing  m  dose  proximitjr  to  his  head,  made  Commodore 
Yon  6launase  jump  three  feet  m  the  idr,  with  the  exclamation : 

*  Der  Teufel  I » 

*•  That  little  fellow  is  a  bold  one  and  no  mistake,  Commodore ! ' 
cried  his  first  lieutenant,  a  bluff  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
pointing  to  a  Danish  sloop-of-war  (D)  that  had  just  oome  within 
ran^e  on  the  starboard  quarter :  *  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  put 
the  nelm  a-port,  run  across  his  bows,  and  pour  a  raking  fire  into 
him ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  in  less  than  a  minute  he  won't  have  a 
stick  left  standing.' 

'  Nein,  nein,  mein  brav  boy,'  hurriedly  exclaimed  the  Commo- 
dore ;  *  there  are  zwei  other  schiSs  (D*)  in  ter  offing,  and  dem 
Danes  ish  der  teufel  on  a  sea-fight ! ' 

*  Why,  this  steamer  alone  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  three  of 
them,  for  they  carry  nothing  but  pop-guns,'  said  Brown,  bluntly. 

*  You  surely  ao  n't  mean  to  make  a  run  of  it.  Commodore  ? ' 

^Run?  to  be  sure,  mynheer  Brown,  run  like  de  very  old 
Harrish!' 

So  saying,  he  ordered  general  signal,  939  —  ^  run  between  me 
and  the  enemy '  —  to  be  made  to  the  squadron,  and  then  sending 
for  his  chief-engineer,  Mr.  Peters,  he  directed  him  to  fire  up  like 
forty  on  all  the  furnaces. 

*  We  are  carrying  thirty  pounds  of  steam  now.  Sir,'  said  this  im- 
portant functionary,  ^  which  is  full  as  much  as  the  boilers  will  bear.' 

^Fire  up,  fire  up,  Mishter  Peter!  de  boilersh  musht  bear  it! 
Fire  up  qmck,  I  shay,  or  dem  Dansh  will  have  us ! ' 

*  If  we  carry  but  a  single  pound  more,'  answered  Peters,  who, 
like  Brown,  was  an  Engnshman,  and  dying  for  a  brush,  ^we  shall 
all  be  blown  up.  Sir,  I  do  assure  you ! ' 

^  *  Der  teufel  you  say ! '  exclaimed  the  Commodore.  '  If  we  car- 
rish  steam,  den  de  boilersh  will  bursht,  and  we  shall  go  up  iu^o  de 
airsh,  like  a  rocket,  and  if  we  dont  carrish  steam,  den  de  big  shots 
of  de  Dansh  wiU  catch  us,  and  we  shall  go  down  like  lead  in  de 
watersh.  Dis  ish  a  nish  pickle,  to  be  shuro!  O  mein  vrow! 
mein '  ^ 

Here  a  shot  taking  effect  in  the  starboard  wheel-house  so  alarmed 
the  Baron,  that,  without  finishing  his  speech,  he  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  his  cabin,  leaving  his  fiag-captain  in  command  of  the 
vessel,  who,  being  quite  as  averse  to  the  smell  of  powder  as  his 
superior,  soon  succeeded  in  getting  the  good  '  City  of  Bremen ' 
out  of  harm's  way ;  not,  however,  before  Brown  had  thrown  a  shell 
aboard  the  pursmng  sloop,  which,  bursting  amidships,  came  near 
causing  her  total  destruction.  As  the  poor  fellow  was  about  re- 
peating the  favor,  though,  his  head  was  taken  off  by  an  unmannerly 
round-shot,  after  which  no  one  aboard  the  Bremen  thought  of 
anght  but  saving  his  own  bacon. 

During  the  whole  of  this  terrific  combat  of  the  flag-ship,  the  sig- 
nal 939  was  kept  flying  at  her  mainmast-head,  and  various  were 
the  conunents  upon  it  by  the  commanders  of  the  other  steamers. 
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^  Der  shignals  ish  all  wrong  t '  exclaimed  Captain  Yon  Dooks ; 

*  he  musht  mean  to  nm  like  ter  teufel  for  der  W  eser ! ' 

^  Von  Donks  ish  steering  de  right  coorse,'  said  old  Sprntzel ; 

*  steer  nght  after  him,  mein  good  pilot  I ' 

Yon  Tassel  swore  that  he  was  too  good  a  seaman  to  ran  between 
a  shot  and  the  Commodore's  nobility ;  while  Yon  Moder,  crowdbg 
all  sail  to  assist  the  engines,  mattered  something  to  himself  which 
sounded  very  like:  ^I^ow  for  a  &ir  rashe,  and  may  der  teufel 
catch  de  hindmost.' 

So,  each  one  on  his  own  hook,  they  made  the  best  time  on  re- 
cord, from  their  starting-place  to  Bremerhaven ;  whence,  after  a 
long  consultation  with  his  officers,  the  Baron  forwarded  a  won 
drouB  account  of  his  doings,  to  the  Minister,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
after  being  engaged  '  for  nine  mortal  hours,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  Dane,'  he  bad  succeeded  in  utterly  destroying  *  two  of  his 
frigates  and  a  very  heavily-armed  sloop ; '  that  the  exact  loss  of  the 
enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  it  was  of  course  quite  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but  that  it  might  be  safely  put  down,  he  .thought,  ^  as  be- 
tween thirteen  and  thirty-five  hundred.* 

In  conclusion,  he  dwelt  pathetically  on  the  death  of  poor  Brown, 
and  his  own  narrow  escape  '  from  some  wheel-house  splinters,'  and 
then  called  the  attention  of  hia  Excellency  to  the  reports  of  hia 
captains,  which  he  characterized  as  being  *  strongly  imbued  with 
the  modestj/  of  true  courage. 

Five  days  after  the  penning  of  this  dis^tch.  Commodore  Yon 
Blaunase, '  for  his  gidlantry,'  was  created  Lrord  High  Admiral  of 
the  German  Navy.  Balls  were  given  to  him,  and  swords  and 
sendees  of  plate  presented,  while  each  bright  night  for  more  than 
a  month,  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser  could  be  seen^  in  letters  of 
fire.  Yon  Blaunase !  Yon  Blaunase !  Yon  Blaunase ! 

Such,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  narrated  them,  said  the  lieutenant, 
impressively,  were  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Yon  Blaunase  —  a 
battle  which,  toith  the  solitary  exc^ion  of  that  of  San  Josiy  m, 
perhapSj  toithaut  a  parallel  in  the  annals  0/ naval  toar/areJ* 


O  0  0  Z  S  B  V  T  a  :      ▲     V  B  A  O  M  X  V  T 

How  coldly  lets  this  winter  sun ; 
The  biiter  daj  is  well-nigh  done ; 
Forlorn  December  fares,  with  one 

Sad  smile  of  last  reg^ret. 
Thas  from  thy  brief  and  wintrj  daj, 
0  Soul  I  the  sun-shine  ebbs  away : 
Thos  falls  on  thee  the  fh>zen  ray, 

That  lingers  wanW  yet. 
Thus  dies — how  fringea  with  icy  fold, 
The  clouds  aboTe  yon  mountain  roUed  I 
Behind  whose  summit,  dark  and  cold, 

This  winter  sun  has  set 
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BTJLNZAS;      *PHAKT0M8.' 

Thxre  are  phantoms  here,  there  are  phantoms  there, 
There  are  phantoms,  Phamtoms  every  where : 
Alike  in  the  hall,  alike  on  the  hearth. 
In  the  crowded  street,  or  the  woodland  path. 

Man,  woman,  and  child  —  each  breathing  thing, 
Hath  been  broshed  on  the  cheek  by  some  phantomrwing  : 
Hath  been  roused  from  a  dream  with  a  sudden  start, 
As  some  shadowy  phantom  swept  o'er  its  heart  I 

'T  is  but  one  of  the  strange,  strange  mysteries 
That  beyond  our  mortal  vision  lies : 
Beyond  our  vision,  yet  ever  near, 
Which  we  dread  to  meet  and  learn  to  fear. 


0*er  the  sleeping  babe  one  is  flitting  now. 
And  it  caste^  a  shade  on  the  innocent  brow : 
'T  is  a  phantom  that  rose  from  the  mists  that  lie 
On  his  Future's  path  from  a  troubled  sky. 

There 's  a  phantom  that  lurks  in  the  eye's  unrest, 
And  enters  the  heart  an  unbidden  guest : 
As  the  youth  casts  a  glance  at  the  long,  long  day 
That  before  his  Future  spreads  away. 

There's  a  phantom  that  sweeps  by  the  laughing  maiden. 
With  a  half-formed  sigh  is  its  hot  breath  laden : 
And  it  leaves  a  sweet,  undefinable  sadness. 
Where  it  found  a  fountain  of  gushing  gladness. 

There  are  phantoms  that  cloud  stem  Manhood's  heart, 
That  from  Life's  foul  marshes  and  fens  up-start : 
And  point,  with  a  shudder  of  wearisome  wo. 
To  the  tides  of  passion  that  ebb  and  flow. 

And  they  cast  a  moumfuUy-leaden  hue 
O'er  that  Mother's  eye  that  was  once  so  blue : 
And  hasten  the  fall  of  those  gushing  tears 
From  a  Mothsb's  heart,  and  a  Mother's  fears. 

And  the  rush  of  their  wings  sweeps  the  silvered  hair 
On  the  brow  of  the  aged  and  wan  with  care : 
And  a  hollow  whisper  breathes  of  the  gloom 
Of  the  short,  rough  way  to  the  darksome  tomb. 

Through  every  path  in  our  weary  earth. 
In  manhood  and  childhood  —  at  death  and  birth. 
There  are  Phantoms  that  darken  the  brightest  glade 
With  their  bodings  of  fear,  and  thehr  deathly  shade  I 
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ZV       TEX       KOJkVIVO.* 

*  T  WAS  mom,  and  scarce  yon  lurid  sun,'  etc.  A  March  sun 
rose  brilliantly  upon  the  little  village  of  Wamblepop :  dispelling 
the  mists  of  ^  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning.'  As  the  dense 
curtain  of  vapor  rolled  slowly  up,  a  person  of  common-sense,  with 
or  without  an  investigating  mind,  passing  along  the  principal  and 
only  street  of  Wamblepop,  could  not  but  have  observed  a  group 
of  about  twenty  Irish  laborers,  congregated  around  the  principal 
and  only  hotel  in  the  little  town.  And,  as  the  air  grew  clearer, 
any  person,  although  a  natural  fool,  unless  laboring  under  the  slight 
inconvenience  of  deafness,  could  not  but  have  heard  the  real  Irish 
shouts  that  proceeded  from  their  mouths. 

These  laborers  were  engaged  in  building  one  of  the  numerous 
Buf&lo  and  New- York  City  rail-roads,  ma  Wamblepop,  and  were 
as  gruff  and  hardy  a  set  of  men  as  you  could  select  on  the  entire 
road,  or  on  any  other  of  the  numerous  roads,  via  any  other  stock- 
holding town. 

Wamblepop  was  a  stock-holding  town,  as  the  residents  could 
tell  you.  One  hundred  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  had 
been  taken,  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Wamble- 
poppers :  and  they  gloried  in  it.  The  group  of  Irishmen,  so  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen  and  heard,  was  assembled  together  to  begin  an 
early  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  And  before  the  mists  had 
rolled  up,  and  before  the  air  had  waxed  clear,  many  a  round  of 
poteen '  had  they  taken,  at  the  little  inn.  For  '  song  and  dance ' 
were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  Patrick  O'Teal,  on  the  night  of 
this  his  patron  saint's  day,  was  to  lead  the  blushing  Bridget  Ma- 
looney  before  the  priest,  and  make  her,  as  he  confidentiaUy  told 
his  fnends,  '  Mrs.  CTail.' 

*  So  ye'r  to  be  married  this  night,  are  ye,  Pat  ? '  said  a  tall,  good- 
humored  Irishman,  with  as  many  as  an  '  occasional '  pock-mark  on 
his  benevolent  features ;  '  here  's  health  to  you  an'  your'n.' 

'  And  here 's  hopin'  you  may  have  lots  of  little  O'Tails,'  said 
another  tall  and  pock-marked  individual. 

Up  went  all  the  little  glasses,  and  up  the  little  bottles,  and  big 
bottles,  decanter  and  jugs ;  and  down  went  the  '  poteen.' 

*  Is  it  Bridget  Malooney  he 's  to  marry  ?     Be  jabers,  if  it  is '* 

*  Hould  yer  whist,  Mike  Lamagin,  or  ye  »11  say  what  ye  '11  be 
sorry  for :  mind  t?ia.t  now,'  said  Wat  Malooney,  interruptmg  him. 

*  An'  if  I  do,  divil  a  won  is  there  to  be  sorry  but  meself ;  mind 
tJioit  now,'  returned  Mike.  '  An'  whin  I  mek  an  observashin  agin, 
hould  yer  own  whist,  an»  do  n't  be  brekui'  in  upon  me,  or 
I  '11  —  1  'U  brek  in  upon  you  —  that  I  will.' 

'  Stop  that  nonsense,  ye  dhirty  blegairds ;  ye  would  n't  begin  this 
time  in  the  momin',  would  ye  ? '  said  one  of  the  benevolently  pock- 
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marked  individuals ;  '  here 's  three  cheers,  an'  long  life  to  St. 
Patrick :  he  comes  before  the  Fourth-of- July  every  year,  as  he  »d 
ought  to.* 

The  Wamblepop  welkin  rung  with  huzzas ;  and  up  went  all  the 
jugs,  bottles  and  glasses;  distended  eyes  glared  fixedly  to  the 
heavens  for  a  moment ;  and  expanded  mouths  gasped  and  smacked 
their  *  relish.' 

The  sociality  now  became  general.  Each  of  the  twenty  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  spirit  of  confidence  and  loquacity :  surprising 
personal  adventures :  biographical  sketches  of  small-potato  invest- 
ments :  the  extraordinary  ascendency  St.  Patrick  possessed  over 
snakes  and  toads :  and  his  excessive  superiority  over  the  Fourth- 
ofJuly  and  Andrew  Jackson :  the  coming  marriage,  piper,  priest, 
etc.  At  last,  Mike  Lamagin  found  an  occasion  to  '  say  his  mind^' 
as  he  was  about  to  do,  when  interrupted  by  Wat  Malooney.  '  If 
it's  Bridget  Malooney  he 's  to  marry,  he  may  take  her  in  welkim, 
for  all  me :  tha^t  he  may.' 

Fierce  gleamed  the  finger  from  the  eyes  of  Wat :  '  By  the  piper 
that  played  before  Moses,  do  ye  mane  to  insinuate  any  thing,  ye 
dhirty  Lamagin  ? ' 

*  I  mane  jis  what  I  say^  an'  look  to  yerself  for  dhirt:  take  t?iat 
now!* 

Fiercely  charged  Pat  O'Teal  between  the  two  pock-marked 
combatants,  and  with  furious  mien  confronted  Mike.  'By  the 
blhood  of  the  O'Tails,  ye  mane  to  spake  ill  of  my  Bridget?  If  ye 
cfo,  tunder  an  turf,  but  ye  may  spake  yer  wake  this  night ! ' 

The  form  of  Mike  dilated  with  wrath :  his  eloquent  eyes  spoke 
volumes,  in  the  Irish  tongue ;  and  his  not-less  eloquent  mouth 
backed  them  up.  With  the  ancient  air  of  Chivalry,  when  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet,  he  snapped  his  fingers  under  O'Teal's  nose ;  and, 
in  accents  of  cutting  sarcasm,  exclaimed :  '  Gro  to  grass  wid  her  I ' 

At  this  interesting  crisis,  a  Wamblepop  juvenile,  who  delighted 
in  the  sweet  name  of  Samuel  Pedilly,  made  his  appearance  with  a 
bull-frog,  carefully  secreted,  which  he  had  taken  in  a  neighboring 
pond ;  and  throwing  it  into  the  midst  of  the  angry  disputants,  ex- 
claimed at  the  top  of  his  voice :  '  Snake  I  snake  f ' 

Twenty  voices,  in  tweaty  different  keys,  howled :  '  St.  Patrick 
deliver  us ! ' 

'  Snake  !  snake ! ' 

Twenty  pairs  of  heels  disappeared  in  twenty  different  directions : 
a  moment,  and  all  was  peace  and  quietness  at  the  '  Wamblepop 
Traveller's  Home.' 

'IV        TB2        BVBKIKO.' 

*  A  WBDDivo  there  was  in  QundercleuKb, 

Tol  de  rol  de  rido.  —  Old  Soira. 

Wb  are  now  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  all  distinguished  au- 
thors, and  suppose  a  certaii^  period  of  time  to  have  elapsed  —  say 
about  eight  hours.    The  principal  and  only  street  of  Wamblepop 
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presented  nearly  the  same  appearance,  save  that  here  and  there, 
the  hand  of  Time  seemed  to  have  stricken  a  shadow  from  the 
walls ;  and  the  little  puddles  of  the  morning  were  all  dried  up  by 
the  noon-day  sun.  In  a  large  '  shanty,'  or,  to  please  the  fastidious 
reader,  '  small  cottage,'  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  street,  sat 
a  maiden,  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Her  fiiir  head  leaned 
pensively  on  her  hand  ;  her  queenly  eyes  seemed  intensively  gaadng 
mto  vacancy;  her  beautiful  lips,  closely  compressed,  pouted  a 
tempting  pout,  like  luscious  grapes  hanging  on  the  stem  ;  her  dark 
hair  fell  (with  the  slight  aid  of  curl-paper)  in  natural  ringlets  over 
her  snowy  shoulders;  her  features  possessed  that  nameless, 
womanly  charm  which  elicits  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and 
claims  a  portion  of  the  heart  of  every  true  gallant.  She  was 
habited  in  her  bridal  costume,  a  snowy  white,  cut  after  some 
fashion,  gathered  in  all  necessary  places,  and  ornamented  with 
little  bits  of  blue  and  red  ribbon,  in  a  truly  tasteful  and  becoming 
manner. 

This  was  Bridget  Malooney,  soon  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
chivalrous  Patrick  O'Teal.  Without  rism'g,  she  turned  her  bead 
toward  an  inner  apartment,  and  in  a  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness, 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  '  rich  Irish  brogue,'  addressed  an  elderly 
lady,  or,  to  be  more  concise,  an  old  woman,  saying :  '  Mother,  how 
much  '  poteen '  did  father  bring  home  for  to-night  ? ' 

*  Two  gallons,  darlint,'  answered  the  fond  mother. 

'  They  do  n't  drink  all  that  this  night ! '  was  the  determined  ei- 
olamation  of  this  heroic  girl.     '  Where  is  it,  mother,  dear  ? ' 

'  In  the  closet,'  said  her  maternal  progenitor, '  where  it  always  is.' 

The  maiden  arose  from  her  seat,  and,  with  a  firm,  determined 
step,  crossed  the  little  room  to  the  closet.  Unheeding  the  admo- 
nition of  the  old  lady, '  not  to  turn  out  much  of  it,'  she  opened  the 
door,  and  brought  to  light  a  large  brown  earthen  jug.  Pulling 
forth  the  cork,  she  gazed  a  moment  at  this,  the  cause  of  so  much 
rioting  and  contention  among  her  countrymen  ;  still  she  hesitated : 
she  was  about  to  sacrifice  her  father's  idol  to  her  sense  of  right. 
And,  as  she  gazed,  thoughts  of — of —  It  is  impossible  to  accu- 
rately determme  what :  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  thoughts  of  her 
poor,  injured,  bleeding,  down-trodden  country  struggled  within 
her  breast. 

No  longer  hesitating,  with  Amazonian  strength  and  purpose 
she  poises  the  unwieldy  vessel  in  mid-air.  Imagination  already 
pictures  it  shattered  into  fragments  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  the 
pent-up  poison  seeking  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  O  horror 
of  horrors  I  would  that  our  pencil  (we  write  with  a  pencil)  had 
withered  in  our  grasp  ere  we  had  brought  the  records  of  Wam- 
blepop  thus  far!  But  Truth  will  out!  Behold,  then,  the  fair 
Bridget,  with  her  sweet  mouth  glued  to  the  brown  earthen  jug, 
and  taking  what  nautical  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  term  a  ^  lunar ; ' 
after  which  she  re-corked  and  re-placed  the  jug,  and  resumed  her 
seat  and  pensive  attitude  bv  the  window.  Alas  I  the  nameless 
womanly  charm  had  fled  to  the  ^  Gentleman  in  Sables.' 
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Presently  there  came  an  old,  gray-headed  Irishman,  the  father 
of  Bridget.  And  Ac,  too,  seemed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion 
as  his  daughter :  that  they  '  were  n't  going  to  drink  all  that  this 
night : '  for  he  applied  himself  to  the  jug  with  a  zest,  betokening 
that  they  would  be  free  from  drinking  a  large  portion  of  it  at 
least. 

By-and-by,  in  came  Wat,  with  the  same  philanthropic  wishes. 
And  quickly  followed  the  arrivals :  each  succeeding  one  evidently 
wishing  to  save  those  yet  to  come  from  the  task  of  '  drinking  all 
that  this  night.'  As  the  evening  was  growing  a  little  chilly,  great 
was  the  display  of  ftir-capes  and  f^r-cuffs,  and  rainbowy  blanket- 
shawls,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  And  upon  their  disrobing  them- 
selves of  those  articles,  still  greater  was  the  display  of  ear-rings 
and  finger-rings ;  and  occasionally  an  old  Irish  dowager,  who  kept 
a  boarding-shanty,  (also  '  poteen,')  sported  a  watch  and  chain ; 
though  instances  of  this  kind  were  rare,  even  in  this  Irish  upper- 
tendom. 

The  little  party  of  the  morning  had  aQ  arrived,  except  Mike 
Lamigan :  and  it  was  also  observed  that  none  of  Mike's  friends 
were  there;  and  that  the  ^Fardowns'  generally  had  abstained 
from  coming.  However,* they  were  'low,'  and  no  sorrow  was  ex- 
pressed at  their  absence.  The  piper  and  priest  were  there ;  and 
the  general  wish  of  the  company,  as  expressed  audibly  by  them, 
seemed  to  be, '  to  rush  the  ceremonies  through,'  that  the  festivities 
might  begin.  So  a  comer  of  the  1:00m  was  cleared  of  its  occu- 
pants, by  Wat's  politely  requesting  them  to  '  stand  back,'  and  the 
lovely  Bridget  and  Pat  went  down  on  their  knees,  looking  like  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  searching  for  insects  near  a  mud-puddle.  The 
priest,  at  first,  proceeded  to  ^  make  them  one '  with  the  aid  of  a 
bottle  of  water ;  then  drank  their  *  Health  and  ftiture  Prosperity ' 
in  something  stronger. 

The  comer  occupied  by  the  newly-married  couple  was  now 
taken  by  a  blind  individual,  with  a  suspicious-looking  bundle  under 
his  arm.  A  small  circular  space  having  been  cleared  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  blind  gentleman  in  the  corner  unfolded  his  parcel, 
displaying  a  number  of  round*  sticks,  highly  omamented  with  a 
red-and-yellow  '  quahty.'  Upon  putting  his  mouth  to  one  of  them, 
the  rest  fiew  up,  and  spread  out  like  a  peacock's  tail ;  and  the 
bundle  (which  upon  inquiry  proved  to  be  the  '  Bag-pipes ')  gave 
a  sqitaiok  not  unlike  the  melodious  accents  of  that  gay  bird.  Im- 
mediately Pat  led  out  his  beautifiil  wife  for  a  reel.  'All  ready ! ' 
bow""bo  piper :  bow  to  company :  bow  to  each  other.  Away  they 
went,  '  right  hand  around '  and  '  left  hand  back  ; '  '  left*  hand 
around'  and  'right  hand  back;'  'balance  to  each  other,'  and 
*  cross  over ; '  '  balance  to  piper '  and  '  cross  back.' 

Now  commenced  a  series  of  atrial  skirmishes  on  the  part  of 
Pat's  legs,  utterly  defying  descnption :  while  from  beneath  Brid- 
get's skirts  issued  a  succession  of  muffled  thumps  calculated  to 
awaken  sporting  reminiscences  of  partridges  drumming  on  a  log. 
These  were  immediately  followed  by :  '  right  hand  around '  and 
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^  left  hand  back,'  etc. :  bow  to  each  other :  bow  to  company :  bow 
to  piper. 

I^at  now  gave  pbice  to  one  of  the  pock-marked  individuals  before 
mentioned,  with  whom  Bridget  went  through  the  same  *  steps,' 
so  called.  Upon  his  retiring  exhausted,  his  place  was  taken  by 
another  benevolent  individual:  who  in  his  turn  gave  place  to  Wat, 
who  in  his  turn  gave  place  to  the  elder  Malooney.  By  this  time  the 
fair  Bridget  was  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance, 
that  every  one  said :  ^  How  swate  she  takes  her  steps,  to  be  sore ! ' 
Now  Pat,  somewhat  refreshed,  came  in  for  a  reel ;  but  Bridget  de- 
clared she  could  n't  abide  a  change  of  time :  so  he  was  obliged  to 
lead  ih  one  of  the  ancient  dowagers,  whose  performance  gained  her 
great  credit.  Thus  the  festivity  proceeded :  the  spirits  in  the  large 
brown  earthen  jug  getting  lower  and  lower ;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
assembled  multitude  rising  in  the  same  proportion. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  as  one  of  the  ancient  dowagers  was 
completing  her  forty-ninth  jig,  whiz-z-z  I  came  a  stone  through  the 
window,  striking  her  in  the  back  of  the  head,  glancing  and  hitting 
a  fierce  little  Irishman  plump  in  the  mouth  — bowling  them  down 
like  nine-pins. 

'  Whoop  I    The  Fardowns  I » 

Instantly,  from  a  small  stand  of  arms  in  the  comer,  shillelahs 
were  distributed  to  the  exasperated  Corkonians;  and  in  battle-array 
forth  they  marched,  headed  by  Wat  and  Pat,  shouting,  '  Hurran 
for  Saint  Patrick!'  *Downwid  thim  Fairdowns!'  'Give 'em 
dhucks ! '  etc. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  door,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  rods, 
stood  a  body  of  '  Fardowns.'  armed  cap-a-pie  with  stones,  shiUe- 
lahs,  and  '  poteen.' 

'  Down  wid  thim  mhurderin  Carkmin ! '  shouted  in  stentorian 
accents  the  voice  of  Mike  Lamagin  from  the  centre  of  the  little 
phalanx ;  and  immediately  a  shower  of  stones  assailed  our  wedding- 
partv,  materially  injuring  the  contour  of  Pat's  nose,  and  breaking 
the  heads  of  several  minor  personages. 

After  recovering  the  stunning  effects  of  this  broadside,  the 
Corkonians  assaulted  the  other  psti'ty  fiercely  with  their  shillelahs. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war  I  The  moon,  which  until  this  moment 
had  been  concealed  behind  a  cloud,  suddenly  came  forth,  brilliantly 
illuminating  the  battle-ground,  and  enabling  the  combatants  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe :  a  very  necessary '  ught  upon  the  subject ; ' 
for  up  to  this  time,  Wat  had  been  zealously  engaged  in  pummelling 
his  father.  Nor  did  he  desist  until  his  mother,  seeing  the  position 
of  affairs,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  by  receiving  three  or  four 
sound  thumps,  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  old  man  to  the  house. 
Early  in  the  engagement,  Pat  O'Teal  had  sought  and  found  Mike 
Lamagin: 

*  There,  man  to  man,  and  wood  to  wood, 
Each  strove  to  do  the  beat  he  could : ' 

until  a  score  ol  'old  scores'  were  'scored  up,'  and  new  ones 
opened.    When  the  foray  was  at  its  height,  a  diminutive  person 
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*  might  have  been  seen '  creeping  along  the  shady  side  of  the 
shanty,  and  superlatively  enjoying  the  combat.  This  was  none 
other  than  our  friend  Samuel  Fedilly,  evidently  bent  on  mischief. 
Presently  he  applied  a  lighted  match  to  a  large  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers, and  threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants.  Snap ! 
snap !  snap !  snap !  went  the  crackers  on  their  exploding '  mission.' 

*  Howly  Moses !  but  they  'r  firin' !  shouted  the  Fardowns ;  and 
away  they  went,  helter-skelter,  over  the  fences  and  up  the  street. 

'  Thim  blhoody  blegairds  have  got  powther-guns  I »  exclaimed 
the  Corkonians,  rushing  into  the  house  and  closing  the  door ;  and 
there  they  remained  in  a  state  of  maudlin  trepidation  during  the 
firing,  and  then  not  daring  to  venture  forth  for  a  long  time.  At 
length,  long  after  the  crackers  had  subsided,  they  opened  the 
door,  and  meeting  no  opposition,  sneaked  quietly  home. 

Quiet  reigned  supreme,  as  Samuel  Pedilly  stole  through  one 
of  the  back-windows  into  his  fiither's  residence.  The  little  village 
clock  struck  twelve:  and  thus  ended  Saint  Patrick's  Day  m 
Wamblbpop. 


I     WANDSBBD      ON     THB      BILBNT     SHOBBS. 


I WAITDIBSD  on  the  silent  shores ; 
I  heard  the  distant  sound  of  oars : 
T  was  scarce  an  echo  when  it  fell ; 
'T  was  like  a  whisper  in  a  dell. 
Smooth  lay  the  lake  mine  eyes  befbre, 
When  first  I  heard  that  dipping  oar : 
The  quiet  winds  had  eone  to  sleep : 
The  npples  slumbered  on  the  deep : 
The  wares  breathed  softly  to  the  shore, 
As  gently  fell  that  dipping  oar. 

Hark  I  what  breaks  upon  my  ear. 
Softly  murmuring,  sweetly  clear, 
Like  jEolian  chords  awaking, 
Hnsic  when  briffht  dawns  are  breaking ; 
Or  like  summers  eyening  sigh, 
Breathing  down  a  golden  sky? 
Bchoes  from  another  sphere, 
Telling  what  may  not  appear; 
Fading  on  the  sandy  shores. 
Distant  sounds  of  dipping  oars. 

'T  was  a  fancy :  all  was  still ; 
'T  was  a  yision  of  the  will, 
Oliding  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
Bringing  scenes  of  things  gone  by. 
Far  away  along  the  deep, 
Where  forgotten  memories  sleep, 
I  beheld  again  the  past. 
To  the  future  sweeping  fast : 
Heard  again  along  the  shores, 
Sounds  of  gently -cupping  oars. 


Where  is  now  the  liffht  canoe, 
GK>ne  forerer  from  the  view : 
Where  the  happy  Indian  girl, 
Gazins  at  the  wares'  light  curl  f 
From  blue  Michigan  departed, 
Sizhing,  weeping,  broken-hearted. 
With  her  mantle  gathered  round  her. 
Gone,  where  few  in  tears  hare  found  her, 
Vanished  from  those  silent  shores, 
With  the  sound  of  dipping  oars. 

See  beyond  the  skyward  mai^. 
Aspects  mournful,  frowning  dark. 
Tawny  heroes  to  the  West, 
Drifting  slowly  and  to  rest : 
Scenes  familiar  sadly  learinff. 
Musing  deeply,  sorely  grieymg : 
O'er  the  horizon  they  go, 
Where  themselyes  and  none  may  know; 
And  as  fade  those  distant  shores. 
Echo  mourns  their  parting  oars. 

All  are  yanished,  gone  forever, 
Though  H  was  hard,  H  was  fate  to  serer : 
Fate  their  rule  had  long  deserted. 
Fortune  long  with  them  had  parted ; 
So  they  drifted  o'er  the  wave, 
To  an  unknown,  distant  grave : 
No  more  to  their  paddles^  flow, 
Music  surges,  cresting  snow. 
Faney  now  upon  those  shores. 
Hears  alone  their  dipping  oars. 
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THE      LIFE      OF      A     MIDSHIPMAN. 

OBAPTB&     PIVTBEIITE. 

Of  the  ten  days  following  that  of  our  arrival  at  Maltl^  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  can  give  no  rational  account,  inasmuch  as  during  the 
whole  of  tnat  period  (being  delirious  from  fever,  induced  by  the 
bodily  and  mental  suffering  which  I  had  undergone)  I  fancied  my- 
self an  alligator  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  my  way  across  the 
Ganges,  against  a  head-sea  and  wind^  to  the  residence  of  my  annt, 
now  miraculously  transformed  from  a  two-story  brick  into  a  bam- 
boo bungalow^  and  romantically  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
'  Sacred  River,'  with  a  lofty  pagoda  on  either  hand  of  it. 

When  Reason  resumed  her  sway,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a 
comfortable  '  four-poster » in  a  neatly  furnished  room,  through  the 
large  folding-doors  of  which  the  English  naval  officers  were  just 
entering. 

'  Doctor,'  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  softly  approaching  my  bed- 
side, and  laying  his  rough  hand  on  my  burning  temples, '  all  your 
oups,  blisters,  and  leeches  have  &iled  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
thus  fer,  it  seems.    What  do  you  propose  to  do  next  ? ' 

'  That  is  my  own  bumness,  Captain  Brown,  with  which  I  will 
thank  you  not  to  intermeddle  ! '  answered  his  companion,  tartly. 

'  I  cnoose  to  make  it  mine^  Sir,'  retorted  the  first  sneaker ;  *  for 
if  this  pug-nosed  little  Yankee  should  die  on  our  hands,  I  conmder 
that  the  British  lion  would  be  in  a  measure  disgraced ;  and  so,  if 
he  be  not  better  by  to-morrow,  I  '11  send  to  the  barracks  for  an 
Army  surgeon.' 

'  You  will  do  no  such  thin^,  Sir  I ' 

*  Blood  and  thunder.  Sir,  I  say  I  will ! » 
'  I  say  you  will  not  I ' 

*  I  '11  report  you  to  the  Admiralty  I ' 

*  Report,  and  be  damned.  Sir  ! ' 

And  with  this  exclamation,  the  doctor  bounced  out  of  the  room 
with  a  jerk ;  and  the  captain,  who  was  lame  of  one  foot,  hmped 
after  him,  loudly  calling  upon  some  one  of  the  name  of  David  *  to 
bring  him  pen,  ink  and  paper,  that  he  might  write  a  dispatch  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 

Scarce  had  the  echo  of  the  captain's  voice  died  away,  ere  the 
quiet  of  my  room  was  again  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  youth, 
whose  light  hidr  and  fiorid  complexion  betrayed  his  Saxon  blood, 
as  clearly  as  the  white  patch  on  his  collar  denoted  his  being  one 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  midshipmen. 

^  And  so,'  said  the  youngster,  bending  over  me  until  I  felt  his 
warm  breath  on  my  cheek,  '  you  are  about  to  take  your  departure 
tor  the  other  worla,  it  appears.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  democratic 
Jonathan,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  am.' 

'Don't  distress  yourself  Nobility  Bull,'  I  replied  promptly. 
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opening  my  eyes  very  wide,  and  making  a  Ikint  attempt  at  a  smile 
as  I  spoke.    *  I  '11  weather  the  medicine-men  yet  I  * 

^  The  devil  I '  cried  the  mid ;  and  starting  back  in  afiright  he 
commenced  retreating  from  the  apartment.  Quickly  recovering 
himself,  however,  he  exclaimed  with  a  laugh  :  ^  A  fair  Rowland  for 
my  Oliver !  Damn  it,  my  fine  fellow,  you  lay  there  so  still  with 
your  eyes  half-closed,  that  I  thought  you  were  under  way  already 
for  the  warm  country^  and  the  sound  of  your  voice  nearly  fright- 
ened me  into  a  duck-fit.    I  '11  be  off,  and  send  the  doctor  to  you  ! ' 

'  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please,' 

'  Well,  what  will  you  have  ? ' 

*  Before  you  go,  tell  me  where  I  am.' 

*  In  the,  Nav^  Hospital  of  Valetta.* 

*  And  who  were  the  officers  who  left  my  room  just  before  you 
cama  in.' 

'  I  did  n't  see  them.    "What  sort  of  looking  men  were  they  ? ' 
*'  The  one  was  a  big,  coarse-looking  man,  a  Captain  Brown  ;  the 
other  a  small  Doctor  Somebody,  whose  name  I  did  n't  hear.' 

*  They  were  quarrelling,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^  Yes ;  and  the  captain  threatened  to  report  the  doctor  to  the 
Admiralty  for  treating  him  with  disrespect.' 

^  He  has  made  that  threat  at  least  twenty  times  in  the  last  three 
days ;  but  he  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  put  it  in  execution ; 
for  although  he  blusters  a  great  deal,  he  is,  in  reality,  afraid  of  the 
doctor,  who,  he  knows,  is  a  confounded  smart  fellow,  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  in  the  Kavy.  The  fact  is,  the  captain  is  perhaps 
a  well-meaning  man  enough,  but  he  is  excessively  ignorant,  and  is 
always  interfering  with  what  in  nowise  concerns  nim.  He  is  a 
sailing-master ;  and  having  been  wounded  two  years  ago  in  a  bat- 
tle with  Chinese  pirates,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  go  to  sea,  the 
Admiralty  thought  proper  to  reward  him  for  his  services  by  ap- 
pointing him  Supermtendent  of  this  building  with  the  honorary 
title  of  Captain.  He  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  '  old  Blood  and 
Thunder.'    There,  now,  you  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  him.' 

*  And  I  thank  you  much  for  your  information.  The  doctor's 
name  is ' 

'  Wilson.  But  I  must  be  off,  or  I  fear  you  '11  injure  yourself  by 
talking,'  and  away  he  ran,  while,  wearied  with  the  effort  that  I  had 
made  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  composed 
myself  to  sleep. 

Our  young  friend  Morton,  (for  such  was  the  English  reefer's 
name,)  having  made  us  acquainted  with  the  superintendent  and 
surgeon  of  the  hospital  in  which  I  passed  two  months  of  my  life, 
I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  introaucing  to  my  readers  the  other 
inmates  of  it  in  the  order  of  their  rank.  First  comes  Commodore 
Pepper,  a  silver-haired  old  sea-dog,  over  ninety  years  of  age,  who, 
being  in  his  dotage,  at  all  times  fancied  himself  aboard  ship,  and 
when  not  engaged  m  a  controversy  with  Doctor  Langhome,  (of 
whom  we  shdl  hear  more  anon,J  was  continually  giving  orders  to 
make  or  take  in  any  quantity  of  imaginary  canvas. 
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Next,  we  have  the  medico  aforesaid  —  a  raving  Bedlamite,  who, 
also,  commonly  imagined  himself  one  of  that  respectable  class  of 
persons  *  who  are  confined  m  prison  with  the  privilege  of  getting 
drowned.'  Now  and  then,  however,  this  eccentric  personage  woald 
vary  the  monotony  of  a  sea-life  by  making  short  excursions  to  the 
moon  ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his  travels,  on  these  occasions, 
it  was  quite  refreshing  to  listen  to  his  account  of  *  things  he  bad 
seen  by  the  way.' 

The  others  comprised  a  one-legged  master's  mate  and  ten 
maimed  seamen,  (all  of  whom  had  been  disabled  shortly  before  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  '  Eurydice,')  and  a  whole  troop 
of  cooks,  scullions,  waiters,  nurses,  etc. 

The  madman,  being  on  a  water-gruel  diet,  had  somehow  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  had  been  placed  on  *'  short  allowance  '  by 
the  Commodore,  against  whom  he  consequently  cherished,  the 
most  bitter  animosity ;  and  ho  spent  half  his  time  in  showering 
abusive  epithets  on  his  hoary  head,  which  the  old  dotard,  who  had 
always  been  noted  for  his  promptitude  in  '  clearing  ship  for  action,* 
never  failed  to  return  with  interest ;  and  as  the  rooms  of  this  in- 
teresting pair  were  on  either  hand  of  mine,  day  and  night  was  I 
exposed  to  the  whole  cross-fire  of  their  lip-batteries. 

'Who  ever  heard  of  old  Pepper's  war-services,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  '  the  doctor  would  bellow  out  with  stentorian  lungs.  '  All 
the  wounds  he  ever  received  were  in  the  breech,  and  be  hanged 
to  him.' 

Now  soldiers,  I  know,  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  be  wounded 
in  the  precise  spot  of  which  the  doctor  so  often  spoke,  and,  if  my 
memory  serve  me  right,  Othello  makes  honorable  mention  of  the 
place,  (in  speaking  of  the  means  he  used  to  win  the  affections  of 
*•  that  old  man's  daughter,')  coupling  with  it  (somewhat  strange,  I 
must  confess)  the  a(y ectives  '  imminent '  ana  '  deadly.'  Yet  we 
sailors  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  man's  breech  can  never 
be  exposed,  so  long  as  his  head  is  pointed,  as  it  should  be,  fair  and 
square  toward  the  enemy.  And  so  the  doctor  never  introduced 
the  word  breech  in  his  discourse  without  its  producing  a  breach  of 
the  peace  between  him  and  the  Commodore,  who  womd  invariably 
respond  with : 

*  Keep  thilence,  you  mootmuth  thcoundrel  —  keep  thilenoe,  I 
thay  I ' 

Then  the  doctor  would  return  to  the  attack  with : 

'  Lispmg  old  hog  that  he  is,  not  content  with  having  a  whole 
cabin  to  himself  he  must  needs  monopolize  all  the  grub  in  the 
ship  !' 

To  this  serious  accusation,  old  Pepper  would  reply : 

'  Tell  the  futht  lefftenant  to  put  that  mootinuth  thcoundrel  in 
ironth,  thir ! ' 

And  so  thev  went  on,  day  after  day,  as  long  as  I  remained  under 
the  same  roof  with  them. 

One  morning,  after  I  had  got  strong  enough  to  walk  about  a 
little,  I  was  awaJcened  by  hearmg  a  demoniac  laugh  close  to  my 
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ear ;  and  springing  up  in  bed,  I  found,  to  my  infinite  terror,  the 
crazy  doctor's  head  in  my  room,  and  in  close  proximity  to  my  pil- 
low. IDs  body,  however,  very  fortunately  for  me,  was  still  in  nis 
own  apartment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hole  in  the  wall,  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  during  the  night,  was  not  yet  large 
enough  to  admit  his  shoulders. 

^  I  'U  have  you  before  long  ! '  cried  the  maniac,  glaring  at  me 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  a  frenzy.  '  I  'U 
have  you  before  long,  you  rascal ! ' 

'  Perhaps  you  will,  and  perhaps  you  won't,'  I  mentally  ejaculated, 
as  I  rushed  from  my  room  and  down  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
*  dispensary.'  'Perhaps  you  will,  and  perhaps  you  won't.  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  my  fine  fellow  I ' 

*  What,  in  the  name  or  Hbavsn,  brings  you  down  here  in  your 
shirt,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? '  said  Surgeon  Wilson,  as  1  entered  his  sanc- 
tum, '  It  'B  a  warm  morning,  I  admit ;  but  your  rig  is  somewhat 
airish,  it  strikes  me,  even  for  this  weather.' 

In  a  few  brief  words,  I  explained  the  situation  of  things  above 
stairs,  and  begged  that  a  strong  force  might  be  detailed  to  wait 
upon  me  to  my  room,  to  protect  me  from  any  incursion  of  the  mad- 
man until  I  could  secure  my  baggage,  and  make  a  more  becoming 
toilet ;  and  the  obliging  doctor  was  just  in  the  act  of  summoning 
the  whole  posse  comitatus  of  the  hospital  to  my  assistance,  when 
who  should  pop  into  the  dispensary,  but  the  meddlesome  old  Super- 
intendent and  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Rachel. 

This  was  a  pleasant  predicament  for  a  modest  youth  to  be  placed 
in,  truly !  But,  luckily,  there  were  two  outlets  to  the  apartment ; 
so  Wilson,  who  ^as  a  quick-witted  fellow,  placing  me  behind  him, 
commenced  makmg  a  rapid  stem-board  toward  the  door  opposite 
to  that  through  which  the  Browns  had  entered. 

'  It  '8  a  very  fine  morning.  Doctor,'  said  the  Captain,  advancing 
two  steps.    ^  Beautiful,  indeed ! '  replied  Wilson,  falling  back  four. 

*•  Rather  sultry,  I  think,'  remarked  Miss  Rachel. 

^Rather  so,  I  must  confess,'  assented  the  Doctor. 

The  Captain  and  his  fair  daughter  exchanged  glances  of  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  Never  before  had  Doctor  Wilson  treated  them 
with  so  much  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  they  were  evidently 
charmed  at  having  at  last  insinuated  themselves  into  his  good 
graces.  I  was  charmed,  too ;  for  in  another  moment  I  expected 
to  make  good  my  retreat.  Vain  expectation  I  The  door  behind 
me  at  this  instant  flew  open,  and  in  stalked  Morton,  with  the  gal- 
lant Captain's  youngest  daughter  leaning  fondly  on  his  arm. 

Thus  placed  between  two  fires,  as  it  were,  with  a  firm  breast- 
work in  front,  it  is  true,  but  scarce  even  a  Marcy-patch  to  protect 
my  rear,  I  adopted  the  expedient,  which,  according  to  a  distin- 
goished  Southern  novelist,  one  of  our  Yankee  regiments  had 
recourse  to  in  Mexico.  ^Sir,'  said  Mr.  Gilmoro  oims  to  me 
on  a  certain  occasion,  ^  I  assure  you  most  solemnly,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Contreras,  the  very  troops  of  which  you  speak,  throwing 
their  arms  behind  them^  incontinently  fled  1 ' 
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For  several  days  after  this,  poor  Langhome  obstmately  refused 
to  take  the  slightest  sustenance ;  and  as  he  had  strongly  barricaded 
his  room,  it  became  necessary  at  length  to  storm  it,  in  order  to 
save  him  from  actual  starvation.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  of  the  hospital  was  mustered ;  and  the  seamen  of  the 
*  Eurydice '  organized  into  a  forlorn  hope,  and  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  a  heavy  spar,  which  served  them  as  a  battering-ram, 
gallantly  led  the  attack  by  running  full  tilt  against  the  locoes  door. 

At  the  first  onset,  the  upper  part  of  this  treacherous  defence 
giving  way,  the  jack-tars  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  and  making 
use  of  a  step-ladder,  which  happened  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action, 
they  commenced  eraulously  mounting  to  the  assault.  But  the 
doctor,  standing  on  his  bed,  which,  with  a  madman's  cunning,  he 
had  placed  against  the  door,  and  being  amply  provided  with  good 
hard  bricks  from  his  hearth,  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception,  that 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  '  corps  de  reserve,^  consisting 
of  sixteen  Irish  waiters,  led  by  old  '  Blood  and  Thunder '  himself 
meeting  with  no  better  fate,  the  attacking  army  retreated  in  dis- 
gust, minus  two  noses  and  an  ear. 

A  council  of  war  being  now  held.  Doctor  Wilson  said,  gravely : 
'  It  is  confidently  asserted  by  very  many  eminent  members  of  the 
faculty,  that  a  madman  can  be  easily  cowed  by  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses nerve  enough  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face.  I  therefore 
propose  that  Captain  Brown,  so  justly  distinguished  for  his  bravery 
in  the  £ast,  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  creep  through  the 
'  hole  in  the  wall,'  (which  can  readily  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose,) 
to  give  poor  Langhome  a  fair  trial  with  the  eye? 

This  bell-the-cat  proposition,  however,  meeting  with  no  fiivor 
from  the  Superintendent,  who  seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice himself  pro  bono  publico^  the  one-legged  master's  mate,  who 
had  been  a  ship-mate  of  Langhome's,  and  was  an  especial  &vorite 
of  his,  was  deputed  to  treat  with  him ;  and  after  much  parleying, 
the  lunatic  consented  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  be  guided  in  ail 
thin^  bjr  his  medical  adviser,  under  the  following  conditions : 

*£npnmis.  That  lisping  old  hog,  Commodore  Fepper,  shall 
never  again  presume  to  stdp  Doctor  Langhorne's  allowance  of  beef. 

'  Secondly.  Doctor  Langhome  shall  be  at  liberty  to  speak  of  the 
Commodore's  breech  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  please  him  so 
to  do  ;  and  he  shall,  moreover,  be  permitted  to  sing  the  song  of 
'  the  rough  old  Commodore,  tough  old  Commodore  >  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

'  Thirdly.  Doctor  Langhome  is  by  no  means  to  be  debarred  the 
privilege  of  an  occasional  visit  to  his  intimate  acquaintance,  the 
man  in  the  moon ;  and  should  he  at  any  time  think  proper  to  ex- 
tend his  wandering  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  he  is  not  to 
be  *  hauled  over  tlie  coals '  for  so  doing,  on  his  return  to  the  ship. 
Provided,  however,  that  he  never  loiter  by  the  way,  under  any 

EretenCe  whatever,  to  hold  fiery  converse  with  Mars,  and  should 
e  by  any  chance  1^11  in  with  the  goddess  Bellona,  he  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  give  her  a  wide  berth.' 
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The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  being  exchanged  by  the  '  High 
Contracting  Powers,'  Doctor  Langhonie,  in  good  &ith,  dismantled 
his  fortress,  and  partook  of  a  bountiful  meal,  after  which  he  slept 
about  eighteen  hours  on  a  stretch,  and  the  white  flag  of  peace 
again  floated  triumphantly  over  the  naval  hospital  of  Yaletta. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Captain  Brown's  and  Surgeon  Wilson's 
kindness  to  me  during  the  time  that  I  remained  under  their  care  ; 
and  as  to  Morton  and  myself  notwithstanding  the  wide  diversity 
of  our  political  opinions,  we  became  as  thick  as  two  pickpockets, 
and  contracted  a  friendship  for  each  other,  which  has  continued  up 
to  this  very  hour.  With  rdm  I  visited  the  church  of  Saint  John's, 
and  the  numerous  other  lioTia  of  Yaletta ;  and  when  I  became 
strong  enough  to  make  the  ^  grand  tour  of  Malta,'  he  it  was  who 
occupied  the  seat  in  the  caleche  by  my  side.  A  letter  now  lying 
open  before  me,  which  I  received  from  him  but  a  week  since,  re- 
calls vividly  to  my  mind  an  incident  of  one  of  our  journey ings, 
which  I  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  relate. 

We  were  looking  out  on  the  bay  of  Saint  Paul,  and  indulging  in 
various  idle  speculations,  as  to  the  model  of  the  craft  from  whose 
stem  the  ^shipmen'  deemed  it  advisable  to  ^oast  four  anchors,' 
when  a  woman  of  about  thirty  .years  of  age,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  a  face  colorless  as  the  snowy 
kerchief,  which  confined  the  disordered  masses  of  her  raven  hair, 
made  her  appearance  on  the  beach,  where,  eagerly  gazing  sea- 
ward, she  remained  for  some  time  motionless  as  a  statue.  At 
length,  starting  up,  and  wringing  her  hands,  she  commenced  pac- 
ing up  and  down  m  front  of  us,  with  unequal  steps,  all  the  while 
muttering  to  herself :  *  He  is  dead  I  he  is  dead  I  and  I  —  O  my 
God  ! — I  am  a  murderess  I » 

I  looked  toward  my  companion,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  mouth,  he  whispered  in  my  ear :  *•  Hist !  it 
is  crazy  Ellen  !  If  you  wish  to  hear  the  mournful  story  of  her 
life,  accompany  me  to  yonder  chapel,  and  Father  Thomas,  I  doubt 
not,  will  tell  it  to  you.' 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  chapel,  which  forms  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  a  cave,  commonly  known  as  Saint  Paul's  grotto,  we  ob- 
served the  good  father  seated  on  a  stone-bench,  a  little  in  advance 
of  it.  He  was  a  poor  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  whose 
thread-bare  habit  and  wooden  rosary  bespoke  the  poverty  of  one 
who  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world 
for  his  daily  bread ;  yet  none  could  look  upon  the  &ce  of  the  holy 
man,  and  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  exceeding  great  treasure  laid 
up  in  heaven,  ^  where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.' 

^  Father,'  said  Morton, '  my  companion  here  is  anxious  to  know 
something  of  poor  Ellen.  Will  you  not  repeat  the  tale  you  were 
good  enough  to  tell  me  the  other  day  ? ' 

*  Most  certainly  I  will,  Morton,'  replied  the  monk,  rising,  and 
motioning  to  us  to  be  seated  as  he  spoke ;  ^  but  the  day  is  warm, 
and  I  must  first  gather  some  oranges  from  our  garden  for  your  re- 
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freshment.'  So  saying,  he  left  us,  and  soon  returning  with  a  baaketr 
ful  of  the  golden  fruit,  he  took  his  seat  between  us,  and  com- 
menced his  narrative  thus : 

*  Fairest  amon^  the  fsxr  English  maidens  of  Valetta,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  Ellen  Grahame,  whose  marvellous  beautv  formed 
the  theme  of  conversation  with  young  and  old,  in  every  habitable 
comer  of  this  little  isle.  But  alas !  my  children,  that  pride  which 
goeth  before  destruction  was  also  hers :  and,  although  but  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic,  she  rejected,  with  ill^issembled 
scorn,  many  advantageous  offers  of  marriage  from  the  youths  of 
her  acquaintance,  openly  declaring  that  she  would  never  mate  with 
one  who  was  not,  in  some  way,  distinguished  above  the  com- 
mon herd. 

*  Years  passed  away ;  and  Ellen  had  reached  her  twentieth  birth- 
day, when  there  came  to  Valetta  a  young  Italian  artist  —  Pascal 
Carelli,  by  name  —  whose  paintings,  it  was  said,  rivalled  those  of 
the  great  Raphael.  He  had  been  a  traveller  in  many  lands,  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  was  filled  with  the  inspirations  of  genius.  It 
was  not  long  ere  he  heard  of  the  rare  channs  of  Ellen  Grahame, 
and  having  a  Madonna  to  paint  for  the  Church  of  Saint  Elmo  at 
Naples,  he  called  upon  her  with  the  request  that  she  would  serve 
as  his  model.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  fiattering  tribute  to 
her  beauty  was  received  by  Ellen  with  unfeigned  emotions  of  de- 
light. For  a  month  thereafter  she  was  either  closeted  with  the 
artist  in  his  studio,  or  walking  arm-in-arm  with  him  along  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  soon  it  became  rumored  abroad  that  the  two  were  be- 
trothed, and  would  be  married  at  an  early  day,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  John. 

'Things  were  in  this  trun  when  Carelli  was  summoned  to 
Florence  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  dearly  beloved  sister,  his 
only  relative  upon  earth,  and  scarce  had  he  departed  from  Valetta, 
before  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  excitement 
by  the  arrival  in  their  harbor  of  the  '  Pearl  of  India,'  a  beautiful 
yacht,  freighted  with  the  valuable  person  of  Lord  William  Howard. 

*  My  lord  was  old,  ugly,  and  a  cripple,  and  had  buried  his  third 
wife ;  and  yet  he  entertained  an  ardent  desire  for  a  fourth,  who 
should  be  younger  and  prettier  than  his  first ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
laid  eyes  on  the  belle  of  Malta  than,  to  the  surprise  of  its  inhab- 
itants, he  offered  her  his  withered  hand,  which,  to  their  still  greater 
surprise,  and  infinite  disgust,  she  had  the  baseness  to  accept. 

*  When  these  strange  tidings  came  to  mjr  ears,  I  lost  no  time  in 
portraying  to  Ellen  —  for  she  was  a  Cathohc,  and  I  her  father  con- 
fessor —  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  she  was  about  to  conmoiit. 
But  I  found  her  *"  like  the  deaf  adder,  which  listeneth  not  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ; '  and  I  lefl  her 
ia  despair.  Pride,  that  false  pride,  which  taketh  delight  in  vain 
show,  was  still  her  besetting  sin ;  and  the  title  of  '  my  ladv ' 
possessed  an  attraction  for  her  ear,  which  all  her  love  for  the 
gifted  artist  —  and  it  really  was  great  —  could  not  withstand. 

'  And  now  the  evening  appointed  for  the  ratification  of  her  bar- 
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gain  was  at  hand,  and  Ellen,  decked  like  a  queen,  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
the  residence  of  his  excellency  the  Governor,  where  the  marriage 
oeremony  was  to  be  performed,  when,  unannounced,  I  entered  her 
chamber,  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  save  her  soul  from 
perdition,  even  at  the  ninth  hour.  And  in  this  I  hoped  to  succeed  ; 
for  with  me  was  her  lover,  who  had  that  instant  arrived  at  Malta, 
fljring  on  '  the  wings  of  thp  wind '  to  his  beloved,  only  to  learn  that 
she  was  his  no  longer. 

* '  Ellen,  dear,  dear  Ellen,'  cried  Carelli,  passionately  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet ;  '  what  is  this  that  I  hear  ?  It  cannot,  O  God  ! 
my  love,  my  life,  it  cannot  be  true  ! ' 

*  For  a  moment,  as  I  noted  the  varying  expression  of  the  un- 
happy girl's  fece,  I  believed  that  love  and  honor  had  triumphed. 
But  no.  Slowly  rising  from  a  silken  couch  on  which  she  was  half 
reclining,  and  looking,  in  her  cold,  majestic  beauty,  like  the  marble 
image  of  some  Grecian  goddess,  she  said,  with  a  scornful  smile :  ^  I 
have  no  time  to-night  to  listen  to  your  love-prating,  Signor  Carelli ; 
I  prithee  leave  me  with  my  maidens.* 

^  Starting  to  his  feet  as  if  an  asp  had  stung  him,  Carelli  left  the 
room  and  the  house;  and  when,  following  him,  I  reached  the 
street,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  called  loudly  upon  him  to 
return  —  for  at  this  instant  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  the  voice 
of  Ellen  fondly  breathing  his  name  ;  but  the  sighing  of  the  night 
wind,  and  the  moaning  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore  alone  made 
reply  ;  and,  with  a  leaden  weight  at  my  heart,  I  betook  myself  to 
my  cloister,  and  retired  to  my  narrow  cell  —  to  pass  the  night  in 
watchfulness  and  prayer.     .... 

*  It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  mid-night,  when,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  '  state  chamber '  of  the  Governor's  princely  mansion 
stood  the  Archbishop  of  Malta  —  the  last  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
Colonnas  —  in  the  midst  of  a  lordly  assemblage  of  England's  chi- 
valry, while  at  his  feet  knelt  Lord  William  Howard  and  the  fair 
Ellen  Grahame. 

'Thrice  did  the  vain  beauty  essay  to  place  her  jewelled  hand 
within  that  of  the  infirm  old  lord,  and  thrice  did  she  withdraw  it 
with  a  half-stified  shriek,  as  of  one  in  mortal  agony  ;  and  the  guests 
looked  in  each  other's  faces,  and  darkly  hinted,  one  to  the  other, 
of  a  broken  vow  and  a  love  betrayed.  But  at  length  the  hands 
were  clasped,  and  the  words  spoken  that  boimd  the  happy  pair  in 
bonds  that  man  may  not  sever ;  and  the  venerable  Archbishop, 
having  pronounced  a  benediction,  Lady  Howard  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  proudly  stood  beside  her  lord  —  in  the  eyes  of  all  that  bril- 
liant throng  his  lawful  wife ;  but  in  the  presence  of  God  and  Hib 
angels,  a  shameless  harlot,  who  had  sold  ner  body  for  a  price. 

*  And  now  came  feasting  and  revelry  —  and  many  were  the  cries 
of  '  long  live  Lady  Howard  I '  as  she  was  led  by  the  Governor  to 
the  head  of  the  rostive  board ;  and  the  whole  banquet-hall  was 
filled  with  praises  of  her  beauty ;  for  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
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her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  lips  gave  utterance  to  many  a  bril- 
liant jest. 

'  But  when  the  guests  had  departed,  she  laid  her  head  in  her 
nearest  hridesmaid's  hosom,  and,  shudderingly,  whispered  to  her 
of  a  drowned  man^s  hand  that  had  come  between  her  and  the 
groom  —  and  then,  with  a  wild,  unearthly  yell,  she  &inted« 

^  Whether  the  sea  had  indeed  '  given  up  its  dead,^  God  alone 
knoweth ;  hut  that  night,  as  the  chimes  of  Saint  John's  Cathedral 
were  sounding  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  waves  were  wildly  closing 
over  the  head  of  a  suicide  —  and  that  suicide  was  Pascal  Carelh, 
surnamed  '  the  glory  of  Florence,' 

'Time  sped  on.  My  lady  went  abroad  ;  and,  after  losing  sight 
of  her  for  some  years,  I  learned  that  she  had  lost  her  husband,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  Malta ;  and  something  I  heard  of  a  disease 
that  baffled  her  physician's  skill.  At  length  she  came ;  and  I  was 
sent  for  to  '  the  castle '  to  confess  her.  I  found  her  with  debili- 
tated frame,  and  an  intellect  fearfully  disordered ;  and  she  told  me 
a  strange  tale  of  a  spectre  that  never  left  her. 

'  This  was  five  years  ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  continued  to 
roam  by  the  sea-side,  as  you  sec  her  now ' 

*  A  living  monument  of  God's  wrath  ! '  interrupted  I. 

*  Nay,  say  not  so,  my  son :  'judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged.' ' 
While  the  father  yet  spake,  there  came  a  low  wail  from  the 

shore,  and,  looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw  the  maniac  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  beach,  with  the  life-hlood  welling  from  her  nose  and 
mouth. 

We  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  Father  Thomas,  placing  his  arm 
imder  her  head,  raised  it  gently  from  the  ground.  Her  eye  had 
lost  its  fire  ;  and  with  the  approach  of  Death,  Reason  had  returned 
to  her  throne. 

'  Father,'  she  gasped, '  my  sin  was  great,  but  great  has  been  the 
punishment  thereof. ' 

'  Daughter,'  replied  the  monk  solemnly,  '  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repcnteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.' 

Then,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  sweet  smile,  she  said, 
'  Pray  for  poor  Ellen ;'  and  with  these  words  she  expired. 

The  sequel  of  this  tale  is  soon  told.  After  lying  in  state  for  a 
week  at '  the  castle,'  Ae  remains  of  Lady  Howard  were  carried  to 
England,  and  interred  in  the  family-vault  of  her  husband,  with  all 
'  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  wo.' 

But  her  spii-it  still  lingers  near  the  grotto  of  Saint  Paul,  where, 
nightly,  as  the  chimes  of  Saint  John's  Cathedral  tell  the  hour  of 
twelve  —  if  we  may  helieve  the  artless  tales  of  the  Maltese  —  and 
why  should  we  not  ? —  two  figures,  rohed  in  white,  are  seen  to 
kneel  by  the  side  of  a  cross,  on  which  b  rudely  carved :  '  Pray  for 
poor  Ellen.' 

When  I  returned  to  the  hospital,  I  found  Fearless  in  my  room, 
who  informed  me  '  that  Captain  Blazes  was  getting  somewhat  im- 
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patient  to  see  the  light  of  my  countenance  aboard  :  '  so,  leaving 
m J  kind  English  friends,  I  returned  to  the  '  Shenandoah,'  where  1 
was  received  with  a  very  hearty  welcome  indeed,  particularly  by 
my  mess-mates,  who,  after  feeling  my  pulse  a  number  of  times,  in- 
quired most  anxiously  concerning  the  state  of  my  appetite. 

I  found  the  '  old  craft '  looking  very  trim  and  neat  in  her  new 
rig,  and,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  we  w^e  outside  of  the  har- 
bor of  Valetta,  boimd  to  the  Dardanelles. 

And  here,  dear  reader,  let  me  inform  you  that  our  acquaintance 
must  soon  cease.  Having  now  served  some  twenty  months  in  the 
Navy,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was  gone :  and  as  year  after  year 
dragged  its  weary  length  along,  bringing  with  it  the  same  eternal 
round  of  mid-watches  by  night,  and  boat-duty  by  day,  I  longed 
for  the  humble  home  of  my  childhood,  as  the  l!sraehtes,  in  the 
wilderness,  longed  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  It  is  true,  that  dur- 
ing this  period  I  smoked  with  the  Turks,  ^nced  with  the  Sicilians, 
and  mahciously  inflicted  a  great  deal  of  bad  French  on  my  ene- 
mies, the  Mount  Seers ;  but  yet  I  can  recall  no  incident  worth 
narrating  until  we  stopped,  for  a  day,  at  Mahon,  on  our  homeward 
voyage  from  Spezzia. 

tnaulge  me,  then,  in  one  more  chapter,  and  my  yam  is  finished. 

"T 18  to  be  wished  it  had  been  sooner  tpun ; 
Bat  yarvM  will,  somehow,  lengthen,  when  began.* 


OHA,PTB&     BIZTBBNTH 

It  was  in  the  fidl  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  we  liad, 
consequently,  been  absent  from  the  United  States  nearly  four 
years,  when  the  '  Shenandoah,'  under  her  three  topsails,  jib,  and 
Ranker,  stood  for  the  naval  anchorage  off  Mahon  ~  that  great 
city,  founded  by  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  I  Mahon !  dear,  dear 
Mahon !  who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  the  beauty  of  thy 
women,  the  hugeness  of  thine  eggs  —  the  exquisite  flavor  of  thy 
eamaronee  f  Or  what  mortal  will  pretend  to  deny  the  surpassing 
musical  powers  of  thy  long-eared  trumpeters,  who,  each  mom,  at 
cock-crow,  make  the  air  locund  with  their  harmonious  strains  ? 

Like  Rosin,  the  beau,  *  I  have  travelled  this  wide  world  all  over,' 
but  better  people  than  this  Mahonese  have  I  found  no  where. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  instant  the  anchor  was  down,  almost 
every  officer  in  the  ship  went  ashore  ? 

As  we  labored,  in  a  body,  up  '  the  long  hiU,'  loud  and  long  were 
the  mvaa  which  greeted  us ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Castle- 
street,  on  our  way  to  the  tavern  of  John  Oacho,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  tagging 
at  our  heels.  There  was  Pons  the  cobbler.  Pons  the  hatter,  and 
Pons  the  rope-maker ;  old  Jo  Que  vedo,  Jim  Brandy  wine,  and  Jack 
Constitution ;  sefiara  Antonia,  sefiorita  Juanita,  and  tia  Leonora, 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate, 
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for  the  same  reason  that  a  Spaniah  biographer  gives  for  not  men- 
tioning aXL  the  wondrous  nurades  of  that  chief  of  saimu-emmt^ 
Francisco  de  Xavier,  namely,  ^  lest  it  should  take  until  the  general 
resurrection  to  do  8o.»  '  Oh  I  Mishter  Pipe-de-clay,  Mishter  Pipe- 
de-clay,  my  well  remembers  you,'  whined  aunt  Leonora — 'and 
Mishter  Hoyle,  too,  I  do  dechure  —  ah  I  Mbhter  Hoyle,  how  you 
do  dis  morning,  Sare  ? ' 

'  SiOshter  Pipe-de-clay  one  vary  good  friend  of  de  &mily  I '  cried 
another. 

*  Please,  Sefior  Hoyle,  give  me  one  penny  —  two  sheeatery  five 
moder  -^  no  padre^  no  madre^^  yelled  a  third. 

And  so  they  went  on  —  one  crying  one  thing  and  another 
another,  until  we  reached  iiie  posada. 

But,  best  of  all,  was  the  meeting  between  Hoyle  and  the^^o- 
dero.  Thev  embraced,  they  kissec^  they  wept;  and  then,  sitting 
down  side  Dy  side,  they  t^ked  over  former  times,  and  of  the  many 
good  dishes  which  they  had  partaken  of  together.  At  length 
Hoyle,  resting  his  head  on  his  old  friend's  shomder,  and  still  weep- 
ing, said :  ^  I  want  you,  Johnny,  to  turn  right  to  at  once,  and  make 
us  an  oUapodridOj  and  a  camarone-omelet,  such  as  you  sometimes 
read  of  in  ancient  history ;  for  know  you,  my  fine  fellow,  we  saO 
again  this  evening.'  At  these  last  words  a  cry  of  anguish  escaped 
fi*om  the  very  bowels  of  the  publican  ;  but,  manfully  laying  aside 
his  private  grief  for  his  public  duties,  he  bustled  off  to  the  kitchen, 
whence  he  presently  sent  us  up  a  dinner  that  the  gods  might  have 
envied ;  so  with  stout  hearts,  and  willing  stomachs,  we  fell  to,  de- 
termined to  do  our  devoir^  and  as  Hoyle  took  two  glasses  of  Mahon 
wintj  for  every  mouthfol  of  food  that  he  swallowed,  he  became,  at 
first,  jolly,  next,  quarrelsome,  and  finally,  so  drowsy  that  he  fell 
fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  This  was  his  condition  when  bang  went 
one  of  the  frigate's  guns,  and,  immediately  afterward,  word  was 
brought  to  us  that  she  was  actually  under  way,  standing,  under 
easy  sail,  down  the  harbor.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  so,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  awaken  our  ship-mate,  four  of  us  middies 
shouldered  him  and  marched  oS,  followed  by  the  other  officers  and 
the  Mahonese,  in  funeral  order ;  Major  Pipeclay  and  Surgeon 
Salado  with  swords  reversed,  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  Jo  Que- 
vedo  and  Jim  Biandywine  walking  on  either  side  of  the  bodj/  as 
pall-bearers.  In  this  manner  we  passed  through  '  Rough  Alley » 
street,  and  by  the  '  house  of  Blazes,'  and  leaving  Jackass-point  on 
our  left,  we  descended  the  hill  of  that  name,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  boat  was  awaiting  us.  Now,  whether  it  was  the  smell  of  the 
salt-water,  or  a  tremendous  blast,  which  one  of  the  trumpeters 
^ore-mentioned  blew  at  this  instant,  that  revived  the  defunct  lujffi 
I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  had  no  sooner  been  placed  in 
the  boat  than  he  stood  upright  in  the  stem-sheets  of  it,  and,  reve- 
rently uncovering  his  head,  thus  beautifully  apostrophized  the  place 
we  were  leaving : 

*  To  Port  Mabon^s  dear  shore, 
I  never  cornea  no  more,* 
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When  we  reached  the  ship,  he  staggered  over  the  gang-way,  and 
reported  hiB  return  to  Mr.  uarboard,  who  had  charge  of  the  deck : 
andy  in  repl  j  to  Captam  Blazes's  query  as  to  what  detained  him 
BO  long  ashore,  he  replied,  with  a  leer : '  Camaranes^  you  old  buster^ 
youf*  whereupon  the  skipper  indignantly  ordered  him  below. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night,  he  sent  the  ward-room  steward  to 
me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  come  to  hid  room. 

I  found  him  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  en  camisa^  with  a  drawn 
sword  lying  across  his  lap,  and  a  cocked-hat  on  his  head ;  and  in  a 
most  excited  state  of  mind.  ^  Mr.  Jenkins,'  said  he, '  I  have  sent 
for  you  to  warn  you  against  placing  anv  &ath  in  our  captain  :  for 
I  have  possession  of  certain  facts  in  relation  to  his  conduct  while 
on  board  this  ship,  which  prove  him  to  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor 
and  virtue ;  and  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  United  States,  I  intend  to 
bring  him  to  a  court-martial,  and  have  him  dismissed  from  the 
service.' 

I  was  really  quite  shocked  to  hear  my  superior  talk  thus,  and  I 
shuddered  as  I  asked :  '  What  dreadful  ciime,  then,  has  he  com- 
mitted ? ' 

^  Do  you  promise  me  £uthfully  not  to  mention  to  a  soul  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  ? ' 

*Ido.' 

'  Put  your  ear  down  here,  then,  and  listen.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  of  Captain  Blazes  that  he  puts  pneumatics  in  his  bean- 
saup^  and  between  you  and  me,  I  think  he  drinks  I ' 

And  now  the  *  Shenandoah '  spread  her  white  wings  to  the  ^ale, 
and  in  six  weeks  carried  us  back  to  the  port  whence  we  sailed. 
In  ten  days  we  were  all  *  paid  off^ '  and  I  received  orders  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where,  after  six  months'  hard  studv, 
I  came  before  a  Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  eight  pursv  old 
*  commydores,'  and  captains,  who  were  pleased  to  express  tnem- 
selves  satisfied  with  my  abilities,  and  to  give  me  a  certificate  of  my 
having  passed  my  examination ;  whereupon,  with  great  pride  and 
joy,  I  set  off  for  Philadelphia. 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  Second-street ;  and  as  I  stopped  a 
moment  outside  my  aunt's  dwelling,  to  still  the  beatings  of  my 
heart,  I  discovered  that  Parson  tiones  was  holding  forth  to  a 
goodly  congregation  assembled  in  the  '  little  back  parlor.'  Pre- 
sently his  voice  ceased,  and  then,  '  with  one  accord,'  the  whole 
number  of  the  elect  commenced  singing,  in  a  very  high  key,  '  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  while,  high  above  all  others,  I  clearly 
distinguished  the  clarion  notes  of  Miss  Sally  Smuggins. 

In  I  now  rushed ;  and,  to  the  horror  of  all  present  —  for  not  a 
soul  recognized  me  —  I  threw  my  arms  about  my  Aunt  Polly's 
neck,  and  nearly  smothered  her  with  kisses.  *  Why,  aunty,  do  n't 
you  know  me  ? '  cried  I  at  length.  '  Why,  bless  my  soul,'  ex- 
chumed  the  dear  old  lady, '  if  it  an't  my  darlm'  newy  —  why,  how 
you  have  grown,  Johnny,  to  be  sure  I ' 

*  The  sea-farin'  sheep 's  returned  to  the  fold  at  last  I '  ejaculated 
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the  parson.  As  to  Mi«8  Sally  Smuggms,  she  said  nothing  what^ 
ever,  for^  at  the  first  glance  of  my  incipient  moustache,  me  had 
&inted  dead  away. 

A  week  after  this,  I  received  a  very  polite  note  from  the  Presi- 
dent, informing  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  confidence 
which  he  reposed  in  my  ^  patriotism,  valor,  and  fidelity,'  he  had 
appointed  me  2k  passed  Midshipman  in  the  Navv. 

And  thus  ended  the  liie  of  Midshipman  Jenkins. 


stanzas:    ^Loir    ahd    i 


Im  our  cottage  low  and  humble, 

Lou  and  I, 
EnTyinff  no  dweller  in  a  palace 

Grand  and  high,  > 

Quaff  to-night  from  goblets  flowing, 
Wine  of  Life  in  rich  overflowing. 

In  the  *  Studj  *  warm  and  000 j, 

Sit  we  two. 
Where  no  breath  of  ont-door  ooldnesa 

Pierces  through, 
And  the  ejes  of  pictured  beautj 
Smile  adown  on  love  and  duty. 

On  their  shelTes  our  ohoeen  Tohunea 

All  their  store : 
Sages*  maxims  and  the  poets' 

Golden  lore : 
Offer  freely,  at  our  seeking, 
Or  in  silence  wait  our  speialdng. 

So  with  work  or  talk  or  reading, 

We,  at  will, 
AU  the  long,  dark  winter  eyenings 

SweeUjfiU: 
Findine  home  to  hearen  the  nearest, 
And  of  earthly  places  dearest. 

In  thos  white-walled  cottage  chamber 

Lou  and  I, 
Bich  in  love,  with  Hope  abi<Ung, 

Filling  high, 
Quaff  to-night  from  goblets  glowing, 
Wine  of  Life  in  sweet  overflowing. 
Mamanm^et,  (K.  r.,)  Jimuarf  1714,  IWe. 
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THE        WIVTXB'S        DBSAM. 


AMOB    OICVIBUB     IDXM. 


*T  WAB  winter :  and  before  a  winter's  fire 

Alone  I  eat,  and  o'er  mj  passiYe  soul 

Sweet  thoaghts,  from  happy  lore-land  wafted,  stole. 
As  winds  of  eve  float  lingering  o'er  a  lyre. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  a  golden  west ; 
A  delicate  rose-hue  lay  upon  the  snow, 
Such  tint  as  my  Love's  fingers  only  show  : 

And  dreams  of  her  came  thronging  to  my  breast. 

She  seemed  to  glide  within — I  know  not  where : 
And  her  sweet  smile  endeared  the  gathering  gloom, 
And  her  sweet  ejea,  in  whose  recesses  bloom 

Eternal  springs  with  soft  ethereal  air. 

I  felt  her  fingers  melt  within  mine  own : 
I  heard  the  heaving  of  her  breast,  love-warm. 
Whence  stole  my  name  on  whisper  borne: 

I  heard  no  more  the  winter's  dying  moan. 

And  then  'twas  spring:  and  in  a  flowery  bed 
Spring-like  she  stood,  and  on  me,  as  I  lay. 
Threw  many  a  flower,  the  mournful  and  the  gay ; 

And,  kneeling,  wove  a  wreath  around  my  head. 

I  plucked  a  rose  and  placed  it  on  her  breast ; 
And,  gazing  in  her  eyes,  I  seemed  to  roam 
Within  a  clime  where  fairies  made  their  home, 

Who,  light-winged,  circled  roond  me,  eyer  blest : 

Sweet  were  the  May-flowers,  sweet  the  Mav-eun's  ray ; 
But  sweeter  flower-like  smiles  fell  from  her  lips, 
Whose  honied  treasures  my  heart  ever  sips ; 

And  sweeter  light  dissolving  round  her  lay. 

And  then  H  was  summer :  by  the  riverside 

We  wandered  blissfully  at  eve,  alone : 

The  dying  sun  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
Ab  stream  of  heaven  flowed  the  golden  tide. 

And  we,  as  angel-spirits,  on  that  bank 
In  locked  embrace  did  tread,  where  loftily 
In  mildly  solemn  mood  towered  many  a  tree. 

Among  whose  leaves  the  west  wind  slumbering  sank. 

And  we  were  one,  and  with  that  honr  were  one ; 
Eve's  breathings  only  through  our  bosoms  flowed : 
That  hour  was  love — love  in  our  hearts  abode: 

Thus,  as  in  heaven,  blissful  we  wandered  on. 

But  naught  of  other  presence  did  I  feel : 

In  her  reposed  the  river,  eve,  and  all ; 

Anon,  sweet  whispers  stole  firom  soul  to  soul : 
Thus  passed  tiie  dre«m.    Ah  1  would  that  it  were  real ! 
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FATHBR  OAKS. 

Natubb  has  been  in  a  strange  mood  to-day.  Thick,  dark  douds 
have  stretched  themselves  over  all  the  blue  above,  sending  down 
occasional  messengers  to  foretell  the  coming  storm ;  large  feathery 
snow-flakes,  drifting  downward,  to  lose  their  whiteness  as  they 
touch  the  darkness  of  the  street  beneath.  All  day  the  wind  has 
not  ceased  wrestling  with  the  tall  maples  before  my  window: 
they  bend  in  its  embrace,  till  their  long,  bare  branches  swe^ 
roughly  against  the  window ;  then  proudly  they  regain  their  up- 
right position,  while,  with  a  tone  of  angry  detemdnation,  the  wind 
gathers  strength  for  another  attempt. 

I  love  to  watch  the  conflict,  and  think  my  maples  are  like  those 
strong,  brave  souls,  whom  no  storm  can  move  from  the  right,  and 
whose  strength  grows  with  every  successful  conflict. 

Now,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  the  tone  of  the  wind  has 
changed  :  it  has  oecome  a  low,  deep  wailing.  I  have  listened  to 
music,  till  all  consciousness  of  time  and  place  was  lost,  and  I  heard 
only  the  voice  of  suffering :  as  if  some  heart,  bereaved  and  alone, 
with  its  hopes  all  blighted,  and  the  future  lyinz  before  it  like  a 
dark  mystery,  gave  utterance  to  its  deep  anguidi ;  and  to^iight 
the  wind  speal^  with  such  a  voice. 

Let  me  turn  from  the  sad  memories  it  awakens.  The  shaded 
lamp  sends  its  warm,  bright  glow  over  the  table,  with  its  wealth 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  the  dear  old  books  we 
would  never  willingly  be  without. 

I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  old  magazines,  occasionally  turning 
to  my  &vorite  portion  of  the  Knicksbbocksb,  to  gossip  with  the 
Editor,  and  to  hear  him  in  his  genial,  earnest  manner,  talk  of  books, 
both  old  and  new ;  speaking  a  Idndly  word  sometimes  of  some  old 
favorite,  whom  we  iumost  fear  the  fashions  of  to-day  will  crowd  out 
of  remembrance ;  then,  with  a  thanksj^ving  to  hun,  which  I  fear 
does  not  reach  him,  I  close  the  magazine. 

Again,  as  I  turn  other  pages,  my  careless  eye  is  arrested  by  pas- 
sages of  true  beauty,  written  by  that  magic  pen  which  led  us  all 
away  from  life  around  us,  to  the  Holy  I^d,  with  its  wealth  of 
precious  associations — the  home  of  Him  of  whom  the  nations  have 
heard  —  and  painted  for  us  with  His  rich  word-coloring,  our 
deepest  emotions. 

Strange  power  of  association  1  The  mournful  often  suggests  the 
ludicrous,  tne  sublime  is  closely  followed  by  the  ridiculous,  and  fol- 
lowing the  leadings  of  some  invisible  thread  of  association,  we  pass 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other. 

What  is  there  in  the  description  of  '  Temples  in  which  I  have 
worshipped — those  temples  of  the  old  world,  time-honored  and 
haUowea  in  many  hearts — what  is  there  to  lead  me  away  from 
the  present,  past  all  the  churches  I  have  loved,  and  all  the  eloquent, 
soul-moving  sermons  which  genius  and  piety  have  preached  to  me, 
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back  to  a  time-stained  log-house,  in  a  country  village  in  Maine, 
where,  years  ago,  I  heard  a  Sabbath  service,  so  stranse,  and  in  its 
strangeness  so  impressive,  that  Xhe  whole  scene  has  oeen  kept  in 
memory  as  faithfully  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  to  canvas  ? 

A  mile  from  the  village,  in  a  westerly  direction,  was  the  *  Oak- 
EQll  settlement.'  Hbtory  does  not  record  whether  it  received  its 
name  from  its  noble  growth  of  oaks,  or  from  the  old  patriarch  of 
the  village,  *  Father  0^^,'  whose  twelve  sons  and  daughters,  with 
their  sons  and  daughters,  have  grown,  or  were  growing  up  around 
him,  contributing  no  small  share  to  the  population  of  the  ^  settle- 
ment.' 

Father  Oaks  was  the  wise  man  amon^  them,  albeit  not  over- 
burdened with  the  wisdom  that  is  found  m  books.  He  had  never 
learned  to  read ;  but  he  would  sit,  an  entranced  listener,  for  hours, 
while  some  favorite  grand-child  read  to  him  the  beautiful  and 
touching  narratives  of  Holy  Writ,  which  our  mothers  told  us 
when  we  were  rocked  in  their  arms,  and  whose  hidden  meanings 
come  to  us  in  later  years. 

In  the  old  man's  log-house,  all  the  families  in  the  settlement, 
and  those  from  the  scattered  farm-houses  two  and  three  miles  dis- 
tant, met  fer  Sabbath  worship.  The  service  which  has  been  so 
stran|^ely  recalled  to  me  to-mght,  was  on  one  of  those  beautiful 
momm^  in  October,  when — if  you  have  been  in  a  quiet  village 
on  a  bright  Sunday  morning  in  mid-autumn,  let  memory  paint  for 
you  what  it  is  in  vain  for  words  to  attempt. 

From  the  indescribable  brightness  of  the  world  without,  we 
passed  into  the  low  cottage.  It  was  a  strange  sight :  that  rough 
old  kitchen,  with  its  smoke-stained  walls,  the  lines  of  dried  pump- 
kins and  apples,  stretched  across  the  ceiling,  the  dinner-pot  with 
its  steaming  contents,  hanging  from  the  crane  in  the  yawning 
chimney,  and  the  strange-looking  people  in  their  stranger-looking 
attire,  so  far  removed  from  the  &shions  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
When  no  preacher  chanced  that  way,  old  Father  Oaks  was  always 
ready  to  '  exhort '  the  people,  and  tell  them  the  wonderful  stories 
he  had  heard  of  life  when  the  world  was  new,  and  make  strange 
applications  of  their  meaning  to  the  lives  of  those  around  him. 

He  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  leaning  on  his  old  leather- 
covered  arm-chair ;  the  Bible,  which  he  could  not  read,  open  on  a 
table  by  his  side ;  his  heavy  spectacles  pushed  high  upon  his  fore- 
head ;  his  white  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  voice 
tremulous  with  age,  and  enthusiasm.  The  old  man's  voice  rose 
high  in  prayer :  then  he  repeated  the  hymn : 

'  On  Jordan's  stormj  banks  I  stand,' 

which  the  congregation  joined  in  singing ;  then  followed  his  dis- 
course, which  was  a  strange  mingling  of  Bible  stories,  with  his  own 
comments. 

The  wonderful  narratives  he  had  heard  were  mingled  in  his  mind 
in  strange  confrision.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to  him,  whether 
Cain  killed  Abel,  or  Abel  IdUed  Cain :  whether  Abraham  or  Noah 
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was  saved  in  the  ark ;  and  in  his  dramatic  delineations,  Joseph  and 
Moses  were  continually  changing  characters. 

Occasionally  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  whispering,  or  sup- 
pressed laughter  among  the  younger  children,  which  he  rebuked 
by  a  erave  shake  of  the  head,  while  his  trembling  finger  was 
pointed  at  the  offenders ;  or  by  the  sudden  crying  of  some  little 
one,  awakened  from  its  sleep  by  his  shrill  voice,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  :  '  Hush,  there,  hush,  it 's  meeting-time,  deary.* 

After  the  discourse  was  concluded,  permission  was  given  to  all 
who  had  any  thing  to  say,  ^to  free  their  minds.*  Amonff  the 
n>eakers  was  one,  a  woman  of  forty  years,  tall,  gaunt,  and  nard- 
featured,  who,  in  loud,  singing  tones,  related  her  miraculous  con- 
version from  darkness  to  light.  When  she  had  described  the 
strange  lights  and  unearthly  sounds  which  had  warned  her,  Father 
Oaks  arose  and  said :  ^  Well,  brethren  and  sistren,  I  do  n't  know 
as  I  can  tell  an  experience  to  beat  that,  but  think  I  can  pretty 
ni^  equal  it.' 

Then  he  told  of  his  vouth,  passed  in  thoughtlessness  and  sin,  and 
of  the  powerftd  preaching  which  brought  conviction  to  him«  ^  All 
the  week  after  that  sermon,'  said  the  old  man, '  I  could  n't  work, 
though  't  was  planting  time,  and  the  ploughing  was  nt  half  done. 
Oft^n,  while  I  was  artninkin'  of  the  way  of  s^vation,  my  plough 
stood  still  in  the  furrow,  and  I  would  nt  know  nothin'  of  it,  till 
fiither  called  out:  ^Zechariah,  what  in  natur'  is  the  matter, 
dreamin'?  an' I  declare  to  it,  you've  bewitched  the  cattle  till 
they  're  dreamin'  too.' 

^  All  that  week  't  was  just  so.  Father  scolded  an'  mother  pitied 
me,  an'  thought  I  was  sick.  Mothers,  you  know,  are  tender- 
hearted, and  can  always  find  excuses.  When  Sunday  momin' 
come,  there  was  to  be  no  meetin',  for  we  only  had  preachin'  once 
in  four  weeks ;  I  took  my  little  diimer-pail  on  my  arm,  and  went  out 
into  the  woods  to  spend  the  day,  so  that  no  one  could  see  how  bad 
I  felt.  The  sun  was  shinin'  bright,  but  I  did  n't  know  it,  I  did  nt 
see  the  blue  sky :  every  thing  looked  gloomy.  I  wandered  along, 
not  carin'  where ;  I  did  n't  even  know  when  I  came  to  the  stream, 
though  t  was  the  very  same  stream  where  I  had  washed  sheep  two 
days  before.  The  stream  seemed  to  run  along  sort  of  mournful ; 
the  birds  did  nt  sing  as  usual ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  yard  where 
father  had  fenced  in  his  pigs,  I  opened  my  dinner-pail  and  threw 
its  contents  to  them,  for  I  could  n't  eat ;  an'  would  you  believe  it, 
the  critters  would  n't  touch  a  morsel.  Then  I  felt  that  every  tUng 
in  natur'  was  sympathizing  with  me.  I  could  n't  stay  any  where ; 
I  went  from  place  to  place  till  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  found  my- 
self every  where  present.' 

I  cannot  foUow  him  through  the  day's  experience,  but  at  night 
he  returned  home  after  the  fiunily  had  retired.  *'  And  then,'  he 
continued,  ^  I  sat  alone  by  the  kitchen  fire,  for  I  was  cold  with  the 
night  dew,  and  I  sat  hour  after  hour  thinkin'  of  my  lost  condition, 
with  my  head  a-leanin'  on  my  hands,  and  the  tears  ran  down  over 
the  heels  of  my  hands,  till  they  formed  a  puddle  on  the  hearth,  as 
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large  as  a  plate  or  a  platter,  large  enough  to  kiver  a  pot  or  a 
kittle.' 

The  result  of  all,  I  do  not  rememher.  This,  the  climaz  of  his 
figures  of  speech,  diverted  raj  attention  from  what  followed, 
when  he  had  finished,  and  they  had  sung, 

*  When  I  cftn  read  my  title  clear,' 

there  was  an  intermission  of  half-an-hour,  before  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. The  children  gathered  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  or  around 
the  door,  to  eat  their  luncheons,  and  the  family  dinner  was  offered 
to  those  who  had  brought  nothing.  Then  the  men  smoked  their 
pipes,  the  women  talked  baby-talk  to  their  little  ones,  and  there 
was  a  confused  mingling  of  questions,  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  town,  the  best  time  for  threshing,  and  the  last  recipe  for 
dyehig  woolen  yam  blue, 

Down  the  hill,  on  whose  summit  the  old  man  lived,  along  by  the 
little  foot-path  that  led  across  the  meadow,  through  the  woods  in 
an  their  autumn  glory,  we  went  homeward.  Mibiax  Grat. 


fi ( «  t i     of 
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OvB  Uttle  bird,  *CutM3un,*  dlad  ia  mr  hand  ywtsrlay,  b  tka  acrmtanth  yaar  of  Us  mo.  Hia  only  eompUint  waa 
'aM  — i,'— dWn— i  to b« ««it* ooMcioaa to th*  lart.  Tbolwrtilmr  boara  ho  waa  ooataoted  only  wfailo cradled  ia 
nqr  baadt  oeoaaipaaUy  lUtiaf  bia  baad  to  bag  for  a  drop  or  two  of  watar  ftrm  tba  end  of  tuj  tx^m.  Wbila  daatb  wat 
■poa  bim,  ba  woold  atop  braatbinf,  open  bia  eyes,  and  Uatea  atteatirely  when  wbiatljof  or  cbirpiag  to  huxK  He  wai 
wy  taae,  agaftlBaata^  aod  'kBOwiac.*  Tba  fonowiof  waa  wrlttoa  by  a  lady,  wbo  had  lon«  atteadad,  and  waa  much 
attaohadtobini 


At  length  his  hermit  life  is  ended. 
And  dust  to  dust  again  is  blended, 
Unknewn  to  all  the  world  bat  me, 
And  to  himself  a  mysterr ; 
Tet  filling  eqaally  a  part — 
With  homan  life— the  miefaty  mart : 
Fashioned  by  his  Ouutob^s  hand, 
And  given  to  play,  at  His  command, 
In  the  great  scheme  of  joy — and  pain, 
MyUrSl  thy  lift  was  «M)<  in  Tain. 


5o  more  he  '11  qnaff  from  crystal  cnp, 
Xor  from  his  hnmble  drawer  sup, 
Nor  from  my  hand  so  fearless  fill 
His  little,  erer-busy  bill. 
While  pleasure  jglistened  in  his  eye, 
As  peach  or  melon  he  'd  espy ; 
Am  e'en  the  goblef  a  mirUmg  tide 
Tempered  his  bath,  when  Time  his  pride 
Of  plumage  paled,  and  flagged  his  powers, 
Cheering  nis  sadly-dosing  hours. 

How  weU  he  knew,  my  tiny  bird  I 
His  mistress'  step :  and  when  he  heard 
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Her  voice,  with  golden  head  awry 
He  'd  chii^  and  ohirp,  and  aim  to  fly. 
Alas  1  in  rain,  fbr  soon  he  'd  tin 
Of  beating  at  the  omel  wire : 
And  so.  becalmed  his  mirthful  fnood. 
He  'd  skip  from  pereh  to  perch,  subdued : 
He  could  not,  like  wmg  birds,  rcrfoioe, 
For  Charlbt  long  had  lost  his  voice; 
Full  many  winters'  snows  he  'd  seen, 
And  summers  shed  their  golden  sheen ; 
Tet,  thankful  for  the  present  cood, 
He  seemed  to  prize  his  solituoe : 
And  when  a  gleam  of  sun-light  fell 
Within  the  home  he  loved  so  well, 
If y  pretty  ^et  would  flit  and  play, 
As  though  it  were  the  brightest  day 
His  eaptive  lifis  had  ever  seen : 
A  lesson  it  were  wise,  I  ween. 
For  human  heads  to  profit  by ; 
To  be  content— nor  question  why 
The ehaoces  that  are  to  na  sent: 
All,  doubtless,  with  some  good  intent. 
Now  smile  not,  that  I  sheaa  tear 
Above  my  darling  birdie's  bier, 
And  he  whose  eye  would  not  be  dim, 
Let  no  one  shed  a  tear  for  bim. 
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ISRAEL  QUARBELL  A6AIK8T  FORTUKE. 

CHAPTER     FIBBT 
*  Joma  Ijwvmqob  PsKirva.'  — Hobat.  Sat.  Lm  1 : 1. 

FoRTUNX  at  times  favors  us  with  eccentric,  uniqae  specimens  of 
humanity  which  command  instant  attention,  and  yield  matter  for 
curious,  perhaps  profitable,  speculation.  *Such  an  one  came  in  onr 
way  not  many  months  since,  and  the  concurrence  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances has  induced  us  to  newly  nib  a  pen  and  dip  it  in  ink, 
preparatory  to  making  a  few  notes  of  him. 

Now,  we  do  not  suppose,  dear  Mac,  that  the  hero  of  our  prospect- 
ive  sketch  will  prove  a  very  remarkable  character,  or  that  any  sur- 
passingly starthng  developments  will  be  made  in  his  brief  history, 
in  fact,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  hero  and  plot,  description  and 
incident  —  every  thing  connected  therewith,  will  prove  common- 
place to  such  a  degree,  that  upon  the  instant  no  sufficient  excuse 
would  suggest  itself  for  reducing  them  to  writing.  Such  an  honest 
confession,  so  soon  made,  will  doubtless,  Mac,  bring  ^ou  down  from 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  the  firm  step  and  dehberate  gait  of 
your  every-day  life ;  or  what  is  more  probable,  will  fetch  from  you 
the  emphatic  interrogation :  *•  Then  whythe  purposeless  wanderings 
of  your  ^oose-quiU  upon  foolscap  ?  *  The  reason  of  my  scribbling 
humor  will  appear  some  pages  hence.    To  begin,  then. 

Not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Ohio  River  is  a  quiet  vil- 
lage, which,  in  this  history,  may  be  known  as  Willowdale.  At 
what  precise  era  it  was  founded,  I  am  unable  to  state,  although  I 
have  used  considerable  diligence  in  searching  its  archives,  and  pro- 
posing questions  in  regard  thereto,  to  some  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants. It  has,  however,  an  indisputed  claim  to  antiquity,  and  in 
the  anticipation  of  its  founders,  was  destined  to  be  a  place  of  no 
small  importance.  In  harmony  with  this  idea,  it  was  regularly  laid 
out  into  streets,  chiefly  named  from  the  Revolutionary  heroes,  the 
main  one  being  called  Washington-street,  and  another  intersecting 
it  at  right  angles,  Jefferson-street.  Whether  this  fact  had  origi- 
nally a  political  significancy,  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  decide.  At 
all  events,  we  may  conclude  that  the  primitive  WiUowdalians  were 
a  patriotic  people,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  memories  of  their 
country's  benefactors.  They  were  content  with  the  honor  of  be- 
stowing their  names  upon  the  alleys  and  cow-paths  —  an  additional 
proof  of  the  excellency  of  their  character. 

In  due  time  the  village  was  incorporated,  and  as  many  as  one  or 
two  buildings  were  put  up  in  a  year :  but  its  isolated  location,  and 
the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  several  neighboring  cities, 
kept  it  in  a  dinunutive  state,  and  its  commerce  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  insignificance.  Not  &r  distant  is  a  large  and  stirring 
city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people ;  yet,  for  all  that,  the 
region  I  tell  of^  and  the  good  Mk  wno  dwell  there,  are  as  un- 
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known  as  if  beyond  the  Cordilleras.  The  hopes  cherished  daring 
its  infancy  of  its  speedy  expansion  into  a  thriving  town,  and  ulti- 
mately into  a  ^^at  metropjolis,  have  not  ended  in  reality. 

At  this  day  Willowdale  is  mainly  a  single  street  of  dilapidated 
dwellings,  situated  in  a  pleasant  vidley,  watered  hj  a  small  stream 
shaded  by  abundcmt  willows.  Willows,  with  their  Ion?,  funereal 
boughs,  are  planted  each  side  of  the  street,  and  around  the  houses, 
suggesting  the  name  of  the  village.  A  stranger,  deceived  by  the 
signs  of  quietude,  and  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  as  he  walks  under- 
neath the  trees,  might  suppose  the  residents  of  the  valley  to  be  of 
a  sorrowful  and  la^rymose  temperament,  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  surroundings:  but  let  him  tarry  with  the  Willowdalians,  and 
he  will  discover  them  to  be  the  most  hospitable  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  whole  world. 

Loving  the  good  old  ways  of  their  ancestors,  they  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  innovations  of  every  character.  A  month  before  my 
visit,  the  place  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment by  the  appearance  of  a  stage-coach,  connecting  it  with  a 
large  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  appearance  of  this  four- 
wheeled  novelty,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  constituted  a  memor- 
able epoch  in  its  history.  As  the  horn  sounded  when  the  coach 
whirled  into  the  village,  its  social  elements  were  as  violently  a^ 
tated  as  the  waters  of  a  stagnant  pool  by  the  throwing  in  of  a 
pebble.  The  rattle  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  smack  of  the  coach- 
man^s  whip,  were  signals  for  the  suspension  of  all  business,  and  the 
assembling  of  a  cunous  group  of  wondering  spectators.  Some  of 
the  bolder  and  more  knowing  lookers-on,  hazarded  remarks  upon 
the  mysterious  vehicle  and  the  horses  attached,  to  which  the  clever 
driver  listened  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye.  Had  the  untravel- 
led  Willowdalians  assembled  to  see  a  magician  crawl  into  a  bottle, 
and  had  they  witnessed  the  actual  performance  of  the  feat,  it  could 
hardly  have  surprised  them  more  than  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  passengers.  An  onmibus  load  of  visitants  from  the  moon 
would  hardly  be  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny,  and  be  more  vehe- 
mently talked  oi^  than  new-comers  at  Willowdale. 

Several  citizens  of  an  adventurous  disposition  visited  the  great 
city  not  far  off,  and  having  once  trod  its  well-paved  streets,  be- 
came so  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  that  upon  reach- 
ing home,  they  boldly  talked  of  similar  works,  but  without  courage 
enough  to  set  about  them«  They  will  be  content,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  traversing  the  streets  during 
the  muddy  periods.  D^y  newspajpers  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
villagers,  and  produced  an  agreeable  diversitv  in  the  conversation 
of  those  who  Imgered  much  about  the  inn.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  finding  one  of  the  most  nimble-tongued 
of  the  village  idlers,  intensely  interested  in  the  contents  of  an  in- 
verted newspaper. 

In  the  summer  of  185-,  came  to  the  place  I  have  described  a 
man  named  Israel  QuarrelL  He  was  an  entire  stranger ;  no  pre- 
monitory whisperings  had  intimated  his  coming ;  none  of  the 
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Willowdalians  knew  anght  of  his  former  dweUine-place  and  the 
incidents  of  his  life.  He  seemed  to  have  dropped  suddenly  from 
the  clouds  ;  yet,  if  he  had  once  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  his 
wings  had  disanpeared  the  moment  he  touched  the  earth,  and  left- 
him  with  a  moderate  resemblance  to  its  inhabitants.  The  object 
of  his  coming  was  to  establish  himself  in  the  le^  profession.  He 
accordingly  entered  a  small  office  in  the  most  deluded  part  of  the 
town,  m^e  arrangements  for  boarding  at  the  inn,  and  —  waited 
for  clients. 

I  will  ffiye  a  description  of  his  physique^  and  tell  of  some  other 
thmgs  which  naturally  appear  in  a  biography. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Israel  Quarrell  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing.  Short  in  stature,  so  lean  that  his  garments  hung 
loosely  upon  him ;  as  rigid  and  ungraceful  in  his  moyements  as  a 
skeleton ;  having  wild,  staring  eyes,  which  appeared  fixed  on 
vacuity,  and  a  determined  bachelor  withal,  who  had  reached  the 
sober  down-hill  of  life ;  he  lacked  a  long  list  of  the  introductory 
elements  of  success.  The  tropical  fervor  of  his  soul,  evaporating 
the  fluids  of  his  system,  had  checked  all  adipose  tendency.  His 
nose  was  such  an  unexampled  exposure  of  length  and  sur&oe,  see- 
ing it  in  profile,  one  might  well  wonder  that  strong  and  sudden 
gusts  of  wind  <^d  not  keep  him  veering  as  uneasily  as  a  weather- 
cock, or  that  they  had  not  long  ago  twisted  his  head  entirely  off 
ftom  its  slender  attachment.  His  &ce  was  full  of  projections  and 
angularities,  and  of  wrinkles  pulling  divers  ways ;  and  his  brain 
was  so  continually  a-glow  with  the  heat  of  thought,  that  his  hair 
had  been  thinned  and  reddened  like  the  verdure  parched  during  a 
drought  in  summer-time.  He  had,  moreover,  a  gloomy,  repulsive, 
and  unsocial  air,  little  calculated  to  win  confidence  and  firiendship 
any  where,  still  less  with  the  jovial,  roystering,  good-natured  Wil- 
lowdalians, among  whom  he  hoped  to  find  Mends  and  clients.  On 
most  occasions,  he  appeared  lost  in  the  maze  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  nearly  insensible  to  external  things ;  hence,  those  who  ap- 
proached him  for  acquaintance  or  counsel,  did  so  with  &int  pros- 
pect of  succeeding. 

His  name,  as  his  mss.  afterward  showed,  was,  in  a  degree,  indi- 
cative of  his  varied  and  adventurous  life.  He  had  wandered  here 
and  there  in  the  capacity  of  school-master,  preacher,  praotiser  of 
physic,  and  had  at  last  turned  lawyer :  hence  he  was  truly  named 
Israel,  as  if  christened  in  anticipation  of  his  destiny ;  and  the  starv- 
ing success  he  met  with  in  his  last  adopted  vocation,  and  his  vain 
struggle  for  wealth  and  fiime,  would  justify  a  Quarrell  against 
Fortune. 

He  was  hindered  in  his  attempts  by  too  much  egotism,  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  talents  and  acquirements.  Instead 
of  the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years  which  Brutton  says  are  essen- 
tial to  make  the  good  judge,  and  the  lawyer  also,  his  had  been 
continued  but  a  few  months,  and  of  course  doomed  him  to  bitter 
disappoiatment.  He  had  only  reached  the  propf/Icgum  of  the  tem- 
ple of  legal  lore ;  picked  up  what  little  leanung  had  casually  come 
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in  hiB  way ;  gazed,  perhaps,  with  wonder  and  reverence  upon  the 
gigantic  and  severe  architectore  of  the  aacient  pile,  without  so 
much  as  withdrawing  his  view  therefrom,  enteriQg  within  and  re- 
maining for  years,  gathering  wisdom  and  inspiration  from  the 
spirits  of  the  past,  whose  embahned  thoughts  are  preserved  in  big, 
bulky  volumes  on  the  dusty  shelves,  or  are  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  alcoves. 

Day  after  day  passed  on.  Quarrel!  sat  in  his  office  by  a  scant 
array  of  text-booKs,  or,  weary  of  these,  framed  ima^nary  pleas,  or 
filed  bills  in  some  fictitious  court  of  chancery.  Then  he  wrote 
orders  of  study,  as  he  doubtless  did  in  his  school-boy  days,  or  jot^ 
ted  down  a  maxin ;  and  when  hard  pushed  by  &te,  and  thrust  into 
an  angle  in  which  he  hardly  knew  ^mch  way  to  turn,  he  for  a  time 
lost  sight  of  the  iUs  of  an  empty  purse  and  reluctant  credit,  by  mak- 
ing retrospective  and  prospective  estimates  of  the  cost  of  existence. 
Many  of  these  calculaticms,  along  with  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions and  devotional  exercises,  were  curiously  interpolated  in  some 
of  his  legal  documents,  thus  s^ording  indices  of  his  character  and 
contemj^ations. 

Still  business  came  not.  I  dropped  into  his  office  one  day,  and 
began  a  friendly  chat,  marked  by  long  intervals  of  silence,  in  one 
of  which  the  sharp  buzzing  of  a  fly,  entangled  in  the  web  of  a  spider 
in  an  angle  of  the  room,  invited  our  attention.  The  wrathful  spider, 
successM  attorney  as  he  was,  had  just  seized  his  victim,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  him  according  to  the  ancient  code  of  practice 
in  use  among  the  spider  species.  Undesignedly,  I  turned  my  eye 
toward  Quarrell,  and  saw  an  expression,  hal^smiling,  half-sorrow- 
ful, come  over  his  angular  &ce,  as  he  evidently  comprehended  the 
moral,  and  remarked  that  '  the  spider,  having  got  sure  hold  of  a 
client,  was  a  more  fortunate  lawyer  than  himself. '  A  few  words 
more,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  habitual  dreamy,  subjective  state. 
I  plied  him  with  numerous  questions,  if  possible  to  draw  him  out 
of  it,  but  all  my  endeavors  were  vain.  My  interest  in  the  character 
and  history  of  the  man,  had  been  aroused  without  being  gratified, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  him  —  sliU  a  mystery. 

Time  wore  on :  board-bills  and  waiting-bills  accumulated — not 
so  with  fee-bills ;  and  the  attritions  incidental  to  existence,  had  made 
Israel's  wardrobe  look  rather  thread-bare.  He  wore  a  huffe,  amor- 
phous hat,  always  much  too  big  for  him,  whose  vast  circumference  of 
brim  settled  in  ruin  over  his  solemn  countenance,  while  the  volumi- 
nous skirts  of  his  weather-beaten  coat  hung  dejectedly  about  hi& 
le^  as  if  in  kindly  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  its  wearer,  and 
with  the  friendly  intention  of  hiding  any  eviaences  of  dissolution 
rearward  :  yet  now  and  then  a  teU-tale  breeze  would  wafb  them 
aside,  and  reveal  the  pressing  need  of  patches. 

As  Quarrell  had  his  office  scot-free,  he  kept  his  courage  up,  and 
his  muscular  system  braced  to  a  proper  tension.  When  he  walked 
abroad,  instead  of  drooping  despairingly  earthward,  he  maintained 
his  perpendicularity,  innated  his  lungs  with  pure  inspiring  air,  and 
looked  hopefrdly  away  into  the  depws  of  the  blue  sky.    While  in- 
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doors,  if  despondency  seemed  taking  fiust  hold  of  his  spirit,  and 
weakening  his  energies,  he  straightway  seized  his  pen  and  wrote, 
labor  omnia  vincit^  or  some  such  comforting  aphorism.  If  his  stock 
of  proverbs  failed,  he  wrote  those  of  his  own  comporation.  He 
kept  in  memory  the  saying  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  that  most 
lawyers  Succeed  by  commencing  practice  without  a  shilling. 

Fortune  smiled  at  last  upon  my  hero  —  a  faint  smile.  He  was 
retained  in  a  petty  case  before  a  magistrate,  and  was  successftil ; 
but  he  plied  the  justice  with  such  an  excess  of  syllogisms  and  Latin 
hexameters,  which  the  worthy  man  to,ok  to  be  legal  maxims,  that 
his  understanding,  for  the  occasion,  forsook  him.  Such  a  &vorable 
conclusion  delighted  Quarrell  exceedingly,  and  seemed  an  earnest 
of  future  success.  He  was  also  employed  in  several  cases  in  the 
county  and  circuit  courts ;  but  there,  for  some  cause,  his  good  fbr- 
tune  forsook  him  —  he  was  always  defeated. 

His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  so  scanty,  and  he  had  so  little 
tact  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  that  when  resistance  was 
oflTered,  he  was  presently  in  per|)lexity.  Alas  I  that  he  never 
bethoUjght  himself  of  sueing  capricious  Fortune  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise ofsome  time  wedding  him,  or  at  least  recovered  ample  dam- 
ages for  violated  engagements  and  blighted  hope6.  What  multi- 
tudes, though  not  parties  to,  would  have  been  silently  interested 
in,  the  success  of  such  a  suit  as  a  precedent  for  ^ture  actions  ! 

The  elocution  of  Quarrell  was  of  a  peculiar  style.  His  customary 
taciturnity  was  balanced  by  unusual  volubility  when  he  spoke  in 
public.  He  made  a  sensation,  especially  in  his  exordium.  He 
never  began  speaking  without  gettmg  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  then  he  stormed  and  efferversced  like  a  glass  of 
sodorwater,  and  became  insipid  as  soon.  While  speaking,  import- 
ant paragraphs  and  sentences  were  indicated  by  the  bending  of  his 
body  so  that  the  upper  section  made  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
lower ;  and  then,  resuming  his  perpendicular,  accent,  emphasis,  and 
punctuation  were  expressed  by  throwing  his  head  forward  with 
such  rapid  force  and  suddenness,  that  one  watching  the  motions 
of  his  acutely-pointed  nose,  would  readily  fancy  him  a  legal  wood- 
pecker makmg  his  way  into  the  heart  of  his  adversary.  When 
mrly  on  his  legs  to  make  a  speech,  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
an  afflatus  which  threw  him  into  the  most  uncouth  shapes,  and 
apparently  psdnful  postures.  In  this  respect  he  might  weU  vie 
with  the  ancient  priestess  of  Delphos  when  mounted  on  the  tripod 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

He  had  studied  the  efforts  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  in  his  de- 
sire to  be  guided  by  the  sublimest  models  of  eloquence,  he  lost 
sight  of  times,  places,  and  capacities,  and  larded  his  discourse  with 
an  abundance  of  classic  quotation,  seldom  appreciated  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed :  hence  most  of  his  displays  were  but 
Mlures,  lacking  a  fitness  for  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  Israel's  health  failed  —  a  dark 
tide  of  adverse  fortune  rolled  over  his  hopes,  and  an  expression  of 
melancholy  settled  on  his  countenance.    He  mingled  less  and  less 
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in  the  society  of  the  Willowdalians,  secluding  himself  in  his  office, 
or  wandering,  cane  in  hand,  along  unfrequented  roads,  and  indulg- 
ing in  Jaques-like  ijaeditationB  in  the  forests.  He  had  few  friencu, 
and  apparently  wanted  none  —  meeting  all  advances  of  aid  and 
comfort  with  chilling  responses.  Day  hy  day  he  released  him- 
self from  the  social  sympatnies  of  the  WillowdaUans,  and  in  a  short 
time,  came  to  occupy  but  a  small  j^lace  in  their  thoughts. 

A  mile  or  two  from  the  vUlage  us  a  quiet,  densely  wooded  vale, 
best  reached  by  secluded  paths,  or  by  a  way  across  the  fields. 
Through  it  a  brook  runs  brawling  in  its  hasty  course,  till  its  waters, 
dashing  wildly  down  a  steep  hill-side,  are  lost  in  the  turbid  flow  of 
a  neighboring  river.  This  woody  dell,  with  all  its  original  wildness, 
had  been  left  in  the  vicinity  of  well-tilled  acres,  and  not  far  off  I 
have  seen  a  community  of  wood-choppers ;  yet  this  circumstance 
may  be  no  strange  matter. 

Neglected  by  the  first  settlers^  and  difficult  of  access,  their  de- 
scendants, discouraged  by  the  unwedgable  and  unmerchantable 
appearance  of  the  trees  growing  there,  had  very  willingly  let  them 
remain  unconverted  into  cord-wood.  Lofty  oaks  ^row  there,  which, 
having  long  ago  been  deprived  of  the  aid  of  their  forest  brothers, 
in  sharing  and  dissipating  the  force  of  storms,  have  struck  their 
roots  still  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  boldly  spread  abroad  their 
branches,  while  beneath  grow  those  of  a  smaller  size,  as  if  seeking 
shelter  and  protection.  Grape-vines  of  luxuriant  growth  have 
twined  affectionately  about  their  trunks  and  limbs,  their  shioot9 
taking  hold  of  contiguous  trees,  until  the  patriarchal  oak  and  the 
humble  hazel,  the  taU  maple  and  the  scrubby  beech,  are  now  united 
in  the  bonds  of  arhoristic  brotherhood  —  an  every  way  virtuous 
polygamic  knot  —  otherwise  a  type  of  Mormon  society  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

As  it  is,  this  wood-seclusion  presents  a  more  natural  and  flourish* 
mg  harmony  of  individuals,  an  Arcadian  retreat  more  inviting  than 
the  most  complete  experiment  of  socialism  anong  mankind.  This 
unfreouented  nook  was  the  &vorite  haunt  of  desponding  Israel. 
Vexed  with  the  troubles  of  being,  and  desiring  a  withdrawal  of 
his  thoughts  and  sympathies  from  the  cold  ana  selfish  world,  and 
to  hold  converse  with  his  innermost  self,  thither  would  he  retire, 
and  for  hours  sit  musing,  or  lie  beside  the  rivulet  and  find  his 
fevered  spirit  soothed  by  its  murmuring  music. 

One  sunny  autumnal  day,  after  the  frost  had  turned  the  foliage  to 
golden  and  roseate  hues,  and  while  the  leaves  were  gently  famng, 
after  wandering  vainly  about  with  dog  and  gun,  I  found  myself  m 
the  midst  of  this  dell.  Being  weary,  1  sat  down  on  the  mossy  pro- 
jection of  a  rock  shielded  from  view,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  began 
leisurely  smoking.  Not  considering  myself  as  an  intruder,  I  felt 
quite  comfortable  while  enjoying  the  fragrant  fiime  of  my  Princi- 
pe, but  in  the  midst  of  my  smoky  happiness,  I  espied  the  genius 
/bci,.  walking  abstractedly  by  the  brook-side,  then  pausing,  and 
muttering  incoherently  to  himself.  While  watching  him  in  anxious 
wonder,  I  saw  him  take  from  his  bosom,  at  the  same  time  deeply 
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sigbing,  a  dingy  packet  of  letters,  and  begin  reading  thenu  Their 
perusal  was  interrupted  by  expres^ons  of  angcdsh  painfully  yisible 
m  his  countenance,  but  which  found  no  relief  in  tears.  When  a 
number  of  them  had  been  read,  he  returned  them  to  his  bosom, 
and  walked  hastily  away.  I  had  seen  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  some  mystery  was  involved  in  Quarrell^s  history,  and  there  was 
faint  prospect  of  its  revelation.  Presently  I  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  made  no  mention  of  my  surmises. 

One  morning  Israel  did  not  come  to  break&st  at  the  inn  as 
usual  —  a  failure  which  eUcited  some  remark.  His  absence  from 
dinner  provoked  still  iurther  inquiry  and  uneasiness ;  and  his  not 
appearing  at  supper,  induced  us  to  visit  his  office  to  see  what  had 
become  of  him.  A  knock  at  the  door  called  forth  no  response 
from  within,  nor  did  a  second ;  and  an  entry  revealed  the  start- 
ling fact  that  Israel  Quarrel  was  non  eat  inventtss.  Whither  had 
he  departed  ?  A  feeling  of  gloom,  a  sensation  of  the  supematoral 
came  over  us,  as  we  stood  there  in  the  dark  of  evening,  each  look- 
ing inquiringly  in  the  £tce  of  his  friend,  as  though  expecting  to 
find  there  a  revelation  of  the  mystery.  In  the  stilmess  naught  was 
heard  but  the  melancholy  sighing  of  an  October  breeze  amid  the 
boughs  of  a  willow  that  grew  beside  the  building,  and  spread  its 
branches  protectin^ly  over  it,  and  let  its  pendent  limbs  sway  fit- 
frdly  against  the  wmdow.  What  if  the  corporate  part  of  Israel, 
which  we  had  day  by  day  seen  wasting  away,  consumed  by  the 
vehemency  of  the  spirit  that  burned  so  &e  a  furnace>flame  within, 
had  all  at  once  crumbled ;  and  as  its  animating  essence  flamed  high, 
and  trembled  expiringly  like  a  candle  in  its  socket,  what  if 
some  gaseous  ignition  had  caused  an  explosion  which  had  dissipated 
all  its  dusty  particles  about  the  room !  The  disposition  of  the 
debris  in  the  apartment  was  favorable  to  the  supposition.  It  had 
remained  unswept  ance  he  first  entered  it,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  huge  accumulation  of  scribbled  papers,  cigar* 
stumps,  and  rubbish  indescribable.  Appearances  encouraged  the 
idea  of  a  detonating  experiment  of  some  sort ;  for  a  chair  and  a 
table  were  over-turned,  and  most  of  the  litter  and  dust  was  blown 
up  to  the  sides  of  the  room. 

Baking  over  the  hnge  heap  of  rubbish,  we  discovered,  buried 
beneath,  a  crownless  hat,  a  pair  of  soleless  boots,  and  Qoarrell's 
coat  of  easily  recognized  green,  torn  almost  to  tatters  —  fearful  in* 
dications  of  the  sad  fiite  of  their  ancient  owner.  The  catastrophe, 
if  there  was  one,  must  have  been  terrible  indeed,  for  we  found 
nothing  resembling  organic  remains.  A  preternatural  solemnity 
marked  all  our  feeUngs  at  that  hour :  the  weepins-willow,  under- 
neath whose  boughs  we  were,  was  significant  o£  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  the  departed,  and  the  sighing  gales  were  his  requiem. 

We  found  a  box  of  books,  some  well-worn  dothes  and  beading ; 
a  hundred  copies  or  more  of  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet,  pnrportu^ 
to  be  a  treatise  on  the  proper  treatment  and  ultimate  cure  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  of  which  work  he  was  author  and  sole  proprietor. 
There  were  sheets  of  paper,  having  thereon  inventions  of  personal 
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expenses,  schemes  for  making  money,  letters  from  relatives,  fine- 
ments  of  sermons  and  rejected  applications  for  employment.  All 
these  remained  as  mementoes  of  a  dark  and  unsnccessfol  past,  end- 
ing in  a  sorrowful  nncertainty.  Quarrell  the  lawyer  had  vanished, 
leaving  no  dae  to  the  future.  We  gathered  up  his  literary  re- 
mains, and  as  his  history,  and  lapse  into  oblivion,  had  awakened 
much  curiosity,  and  woi^d  provoke  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
lingant  activity,  it  was  concluded  on  all  hands  best  to  have  his 
story  rendered  into  writing  for  the  special  benefit  of  all  Willow- 

Being  rather  &mi]iar  with  the  subject,  and  by  dint  of  repeated 
interrogatory  attempts,  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  details  of  his 
more  private  life,  the  performance  of  the  task  seemed  naturally  to 
fisdl  upon  me.  No  objection  was  made  to  my  taking  possession 
of  the  Has. 


OBAPTBB     8B00VD 

*  Dbfuux  in  Ticam  yendentem  thus  et  odorea, 
£t  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitar  ineptis.' —  Horat.  Epist. 

In  these  monetary  and  commercial  times,  when  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  dollar  is  the  horizon  of  most  people,  and  little  of  interest 
or  value  is  supposed  to  lie  beyond,  a  well-filled  purse  seems  essen- 
tial to  a  comfortable  existence.  Hence,  a  feeless  lawyer,  as  Quar- 
rell was,  will  have  debt^  accumulating  against  him,  and  will 
eventuidly,  in  an  algebraic  sense,  become  worse  off  than  nothing. 
In  all  his  transpositions  and  relations,  the  minus  symbol  will  indicate 
his  pecuniary  condition,  and  people  will  be  reluctant  of  an  intro- 
duction in  the  same  social  equation. 

So  had  it  been  with  Israel  Quarrell.  When  I  intruded  myself 
into  the  office  of  his  literary  executor,  and  received  the  rubbish  of 
letters  and  papers  to  be  wrought  into  a  tale  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Wlllowdalians,  I  had  smaU  idea  that  this  act  of  intermeddling 
made  me  liable  for  all  his  debts,  and  legacies,  if  any.  Unwittingly  I 
have  become  an  executor  de  son  tort.  An  inventory  of  all  the  assets 
in  my  hands  has  shown  them  insufficient  in  their  present  state  to 
discharge  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Shall  his  reckoning  with  my 
landlord  of  the  inn  remain  unli(|uidated,  and  the  honest  bill  of 
his  washerwoman,  for  keeping  him  in  wholesome  linen,  continue 
unpud? 

What,  therefore,  can  I  do  but  make  the  most  of  the  materials  I 
have,  by  expanding  them  into  a  story  for  a  magazine — thus  mak- 
ing the  musty  mbs.  of  Quarrell  realize  the  means  of  cancelling  his 
indebtedness  ? 

Having  got  safely  through  some  introductory  leaves  of  peril,  I 
must  indulge  in  a  retrospective  look.  After  meditating  this  morn- 
ing during  an  hour  or  two  over  my  materials,  I  begin  to  perceive 
what  a  complex  piece  of  work  the  writer  of  a  bit  of  biography  en- 
gages in ;  what  a  tangled  skein  the  threads  of  life  make,  and  when 
once  it  is  committed  to  his  hands,  he  is  expected  to  free  it  from  all 
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snarls  and  knatted  tangles,  hold  in  his  fingers  all  the  broken  ends, 
and  to  tie  and  wind  them  orderly,  so  that  others  may  miwind  them 
at  their  wilL  If  in  his  endeavors  to  find  some  lost  link,  he  beoomes 
impatient,  and  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  petulance,  shakes  the 
threads  of  being  and  feeling  and  passion,  then  there  is  an  entangle- 
ment which  the  snipping  shears  of  Atropos  only  can  disentan^e  ! 


*  FoBTUiiATUi  6t  ill«,  daos  qui  norii  ftgrMtes.' — Yxbo.  Giom.  8 :  408. 

A  CABEFCL  inspection  of  the  mss.,  shows  the  State  of  Vermont 
to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  my  hero.  The  western  shore  of 
Lake  Memphramaffog,  near  the  line  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Green  Mountidn  State  and  the  Canadian  province,  was 
the  probable  home  of  the  Quarrell  &mily.  At  what  precise  point 
of  time  the  birth  of  Israel  took  place,  I  am  unable  to  state,  aiUioagh 
I  have  used  much  diligence  in  my  endeavors  to  know  of  a  certainty, 
having  a  great  desire  to  be  accurate  in  aU  my  statements  Yet  a 
knowledge  of  this  fiict  is  not  absolutely  reouired.  If  Imown,  it 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  and,  therefore,  might  as  well  be  left  on- 
inquired  after. 

It  is  more  proper  to  have  his  beginning,  and  the  period  of 
blankets  and  triangular  apparel  shrouded  in  somewhat  of  tradi- 
tionary mist.  Dryness  and  particularity  of  detail  would,  I  fear, 
greatly  lessen  the  interest  so  essential  at  the  outset^ 

It  is  not*  too  bold  to  affirm  that  the  accidents  of  time  and  place 
pertain  to  the  existence  of  every  individual  fi*om  the  very  date  of 
nis  appearance  in  the  world :  and  even  though  the  readers  of  this 
story  are  left  in  topographic  and  chronologic  ignorance  of  this  most 
interesting  period  of  Israel's  life,  they  will  not  doubt  that  he  was 
bom  at  some  precise  point  of  time,  as  well  as  in  some  particular 
place.  And  tnis  slight  knowledge  is  all  that  most  people  care  to 
Jmow  about  the  matter. 

Doubtless  the  glare  of  broad  day-light  da&ded  his  eyes,  and  his 
visual  perceptions  of  the  external  world  were  confused  by  con- 
tinual winking :  nor  was  he  free  from  that  irritability  peculiar  to 
infantile  existence.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  be^  in  those 
days  pinched  and  vexed  with  winds — as  what  infimt  is  not  ?  —  and 
to  have  manifested  a  consciousness  of  his  uncomfortable  situation 
and  pains  by  loud  and  persistent  cries  —  as  what  baby,  however 
good-natured,  does  not  r  By-and*by  his  eyes,  becoming  used  to 
the  light,  he  looked  speculatingly  upon  the  fianung  candle,  and  never 
tired  of  gazing  upon  the  wrinkled  fiice  of  his  good  grand-mother, 
who  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  nurse,  hymnmg  him  to  sleep  by 
the  music  of  Mother  Goose's  Melodies.  By  degrees  he  fiimiliar- 
ized  himself  with  the  appearances  and  proportions  of  surrounding 
objects,  and  daily  exhibited  symptoms  of  awakening  intelligence. 
Before  he  had  been  a  year  a  resident  of  this  planet,  and  without 
having  the  least  notion  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  he  had  performed 
the  astonishing  feat  of  balancing  himself  on  his  legs,  and  may  be 
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took  a  step  or  two  before  he  fbll  bumping  on  the  floor.  Nor  did 
his  progress  stop  here.  He  uttered  some  articulate  sounds^  imita- 
tions of  human  speech,  which  no  one  but  his  doting  mother  could 
interpret.  These  utterances  were  of  telegraphic  brevity,  and  not 
readily  rendered  into  good  English,  Such  a  specimen  of  juvezule 
precocity  could  not  l^iger  go  undenominated« 

After  due  deliberation,  he  was  christened  Israel,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  his  future  adventures. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  his  early  histoij,  and  devote  my  pen  to 
other  and  more  important  records.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
^w  thriftily,  ^  was  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,'  as 
is  the  diaracter  of  new  humanity,  and,  at  the  proper  period,  doffed 
his  in&ntile  attire,  and  put  on  habiliments  of  a  fashion,  which 
mothers  —  blessings  on  them  —  ever  attentive  to  the  wel&re  and 
convenience  of  boyhood,  know  best  how  to  devise. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  a  half-»«core  of  children ;  and,  being 
regarded  by  his  parents  as  the  most  gifted  of  them  all,  and  most 
likely  to  do  honor  to  the  hitherto  uncustinguished  QuarreU  stock, 
by  becoming  a  ^  great  man,'  was  the  recipient  of  special  attention, 
learning  his  A,  B,  0  ahnost  before  leaving  the  maternal  lap.  Soon 
he  was  sent  to  a  small  school,  taught  by  one  Solomon  Switch, 
Maqister  as  he  usually  subscribed  himself  a  man  of  long  peda- 
gc^cfd  experience,  and  universally  regarded  as  the  possessor  of 
extraordinary  learning.  To  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  English 
mdiments,  he  united  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Geometry.  Never 
backward  about  making  a  display  of  his  varied  acquirements,  he 
seldom  permitted  an  opportumty  of  so  doing  to  pass  unimproved. 
He  would  talk  so  mysteriously  in  a  deceased  language,  and  dis- 
oourse  so  oonvincinely  for  hours  of  triangles,  the  hypotenuse,  and 
the  quadrature  of  tne  circle,  that  he  was  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  country  for  miles  around. 

To  this  learned  man  was  the  juvenile  QuarreU  sent,  and  having 
acquired  the  first  elements  beforehand,  he  was  at  once  set  to  the 
study  of  syllabic  combinations.  The  rapid  progress  the  young 
pupil  made,  delighted  old  SMritoh,  and  the  deferential  manner  in 
wmch  he  listened  to  his  teachings,  rendered  this  gray-haired  Solo- 
mon ambitious  of  training  the  docUe  Israel  after  his  own  heart — of 
imparting  to  him  the  wondrous  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the 
end,  makmg  him  the  sole  heir  of  aU  his  wisdom.  Could  his  wishes 
have  been  gratified,  I  have  not  a  doubt  (such  was  his  devotion) 
that  at  his  demise,  he  would  have  left  his  worthy  disciple  an  estate 
in  fee  simple  to  aU  his  learning,  and  aUowed  the  rest  of  his  pupUs 
to  suffer  the  poverty  of  ignorance. 

Such  was  uie  industry  of  both,  that  in  a  few  months  there  was 
not  a  reading  exercise  in  DUworth  which  he  had  not  mastered,  or 
a  column  of  words,  however  perverse  in  orthography,  that  he  could 
not  readUy  speU,  giving  the  proper  accentuation.  Other  studies, 
as  geography  and  arithmetic,  foUowed  in  their  proper  time,  but 
proved  mere  pastimes  to  our  juvenile  hero.  While  the  other  boys 
of  the  school  were  playing  marbles,  or  rambling  through  the  woods 
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in  search  of  hirds'  nests,  he  remained  at  the  master's  desk,  reading 
page  after  page  of  history,  or  looking  at  the  diagrams  in  Eaclid. 
After  he  became  snbject  to  the  tuition  of  the  sage  Switch,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  relinquished  boyish  games  —  relinquere  nuees^ 
as  his  classic  master  hacl  it — and  under  his  formative  inflnence,  he 
assumed  a  bearing  and  manner  much  beyond  his  years. 

There  were  seasons,  however,  when  the  contagious  mischief  of 
his  companions  operated  on  the  customary  orderly  nature  of  the 
boy  Israel,  inducing  him  to  commit  some  petty  crimes,  for  which 
he  received  a  gentle  reproof  or  some  other  equaJly  slight  punish* 
ment.  On  one  occasion,  not  having  a  due  fear  or  his  preceptor 
before  his  eyes,  and  being  instigated  thereto  by  an  evitdisposed 
boy  who  sat  beside  him,  he  slily  put  a  crooked  pin  in  old  Switch's 
chair ;  and  as  was  foreseen,  no  sooner  had  he  seated  himself  firmly, 
as  was  his  wont,  than  he  resumed  a  perpendicular  position  so  sud- 
denly, and  glared  around  the  school-room  with  such  a  terribly 
painful  scom,  that  it  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty.  Strange  to  say,  Israel  was  deemed  an  inno- 
cent instrument  in  this  rash  experiment,  and  passed  with  scarce  an 
admonition,  while  the  prompter  of  the  deed,  being  an  old  offender, 
and  never  a  &vorite  with  the  suffering  master,  had  his  posterior 
person  visited  with  so  vigorous  an  apphcation  of  the  ferule,  that  he 
was  observed  to  maintain  a  sedentary  position  reluctantly  for  near 
a  week  afterward. 

Apparently  Switch,  in  his  devoted  love  for  his  pupil,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  no  more  physical  regard  than  an  insect  in  the 
hands  of  an  entomologist,  and  therefore  doomed  to  suffer  pain,  and, 
if  need  be,  yield  himself  a  victim  to  scientific  experiment.  One 
day  Israel  had  carelessly  drawn  upon  his  slate  a  scalene  triangle, 
and  several  circles,  in  one  of  whicn  he  had  very  exactly  inscribed 
a  square,  and  about  another  circumscribed  one.  These  coming 
under  the  worthy  tutor's  notice,  astonished  him  beyond  measure : 
he  at  once  set  the  lad  down  as  a  prodigy,  and  told  his  doting 
parents,  without  their  having  the  fiuntest  notion  of  a  triangle,  or 
of  inscribed  or  circumscribed  figures,  that  their  son  was  undoubt- 
edly a  genius,  and  might  some  day  discover  the  long-sought  quad- 
rature of  the  circle.  All  these  encomiums  and  predictions  were 
fondly  treasured  up  in  their  minds,  and  large  hopes  entertained  of 
the  future.  As  the  boy  increased  in  size,  and  the  buttons  burst 
firom  his  clothes,  all  the  needed  changes  and  enlargements  were 
cheerfiiUy  attended  to,  for  they  were  viewed  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  his  growth  into  the  eventual  *•  great  man.' 

But  other  duties  and  toils  awaited  the  boy  Israel.  He  could  not 
always  go  to  school.  His  father,  being  poor,  and  worn  by  a  life 
of  labor,  needed  his  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  agricultural 
employments,  and  accordingly  he  was  regretfully  removed  from 
the  worthy  old  pedagogue  Switch.  He  proved  to  be  a  play-at-work 
farmer  in  the  true  Virgilian  style,  and  had  little  relish  for  the  rug- 
ged and  perspiring  work  of  georgic  life.  In  consideration  of  his 
being  a  genius,  and  an  eminent  man  in  prospect,  he  was  indulged 
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in  his  love  of  reading,  and  a  propensity  for  solitary  wanderings 
amid  the  wildwood  piotnresqae  scenery  around  his  birth-place. 
Very  eaiiy,  too,  he  evinced  a  fondness  for  day-dreaming  and 
reverie,  and  a  taste  for  a  species  of  architecture,  commonly  &own 
aa  '  air-castles.'  This  propensity,  daily  nourished,  grew  stronger 
and  more  apparent  as  ne  verged  toward  manhood. 

Natural  scenery  has  much  to  do  in  the  development  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mental  habitudes  and  feelings.  The  physical  appearance 
of  a  country  is  in  a  degree  indicative  of  a  nation's  advancement 
and  character.  Switzerland,  with  its  immense  glaciers  and  the 
terrific  avdanche ;  its  dizzy  precipices  and  monarchs  of  mountains 
capped  with  enduring  snows  and  wreathed  with  clouds,  has  a  bold, 
hardy,  and  liberty-loving  race  of  men,  who  nobly  scorn  the  rule 
of  the  oppressor ;  while  Italy,  with  the  finest  soil  and  climate  in 
the  world,  a  beautiful  sky  and  an  enervating  atmosphere,  unworthy 
of  her  ancient  renown  in  arms  and  her  proud  preeminence  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  has  an  idle,  ignorant,  and  oppressed  people.  The 
natives  of  the  Tropics  and  of  the  Hyperborean  regions,  are  not  in 
stronger  contrast  tnan  the  Sahara  ana  the  Polar  snows. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Memphramagog  presents  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  aspect :  it  is  a  wild  region,  abounding  in 
dense  forests,  dark  and  rock^  glens,  and  wildly-dashing  streams. 
At  the  time  of  my  hero's  residence  there,  the  region  had  so  little 
arable  land  and  its  general  view  was  so  wintry  and  cheerless  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season,  that  few  people  had  gone  thither. 
When  the  reign  of  Hyems  had  fidrly  set  in,  the  whole  sky  was 
fiUed  with  feathery  flakes  of  snow  idling  waverinsly,  spreading 
over  \he  earth  a  robe  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  obhteratiqg  aU 
traces  of  roads  and  foot-steps.  Tlien  fierce  winds  would  arise  and 
whirl  the  snow  into  impassable  drifts,  or  fill  the  vales  and  mountain- 
gorges.  The  ur  grew  gloomy  with  the  storm,  and  to  the  bewild- 
ered eye  of  the  ^holder,  enveloped  in  cool  and  fleecy  clouds,  all 
former  terrestrial  relations  seemed  sundered  and  scenes  forgotten, 
and  he  would  quite  &ncy  himself  spirited  away  firom  this  dirty 
earth  to  fiuvoff*  cloud-land. 

The  winters  were  long  and  unsocial  periods  to  the  Memphra- 
magog people.  Confined  to  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  fimiilies  were 
forced  to  remain  mostly  about  their  cottages.  When  the  snows 
were  of  great  depth  and  the  frosty  blasts  swept  piercingly,  they 
seldom  ventured  forth,  but  remained  in-doors,  nearinfir  the  re- 
morseless storms  raging  without,  while  they  sat  comfortably  around 
a  roaring  fire  of  logs  not  niggardly  heaped  up  in  the  ample  fire- 
place :  ligna  super  foco  large  reponens. 

Having  but  a  smaU  collection  of  books,  and  most  of  those  of 
ancient  type  and  binding — volumes  of  witch-craft  and  ghost-stories, 
and  that  quality  of  matter,  which  had  descended  as  heirlooms  in 
the  Quarrell  family  —  so  often  read  that  they  had  lost  all  their 
novelty,  the  long  winter  evenings  would  have  passed  tediously,  had 
not  the  household  had  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  interest  and 
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stoiy-telling  ever  present  in  th|t  diy  and  withered  rdio  of  an- 
tiquity— Aunt  Canidia. 

A  ready  belief  of  the  maryelloiui  and  Bupematnral  was  a  peco- 
liarity  of  the  Quarrell  iGunily.  They  had  a  large  Bwallow,  espeoally 
for  the  ehostly .  Almost  any  thing  reported  of  a  goblin  or  a  wiUai 
obtained  ready  credence  with  them.  The  whole  ancestry  teemed 
with  tales  of  witch-craft,  which  at  their  first  relation  appeared  ab- 
surdly incredible ;  but  they  had  come  down  in  oft-repeated  tradi- 
tions, and  had  become  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  disbdief 
Israel's  grand-father  regarded  Cotton  Mather  as  a  much  more 
veracious  personage  than  Euclid  or  Lord  Bacon,  and  would  much 
Quicker  discredit  Uie  truth  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  or  find 
mult  with  the  Inductive  Method,  than  lor  a  secona  doubt  that  he 
had  many  times  seen  ghosts. 

One,  in  looking  upon  antique  Aunt  Canidia,  would  suppose  her 
age  to  fall  not  much  short  of  a  century.  She  would  be  imagined 
to  have  been  once  buried  amid  the  dust  and  relics  of  the  past, 
then  exhumed  and  pushed  into  day-light,  bringing  a  load  of  me- 
mories, especially  of  ghostly  ones,  along  with  her.  When  the 
wintry  night-winds  were  heard  siffhing  mournfully  without,  and 
the  clock  ticking  solemnly  within,  Uie  spirit  of  Btory-teDin^  came 
upon  her,  arousing  her  slumbering  recollections.  Laying  aside  her 
knitting,  and  lighting  her  perpetual  pipe,  nke  would  smoke  till  en- 
veloped and  nearly  hidden  from  view  in  volumes  of  tobaoco-vapor, 
and  then  begin  her  relations  to  the  expectant  listeners  gathered 
around.  Hours  were  consumed  in  telling  apocryphal  tales,  and 
the  wonder  excited  thereat  produced  a  sort  of  wild,  staring  gase ; 
a  Mghtened  ex{>ression  in  the  features  of  the  jounger  and  more 
impressible  portion  of  the  race,  firom  which  it  never  wholly  re- 
covered. 

Israel  grew  to  be  a  firm  believer  of  the  ghostly  narratives  of  his 
gray-haired  relative ;  and  in  his  lonel^r  wanderings  often  fimcied  he 
heard  a  stealthy  step  close  behind  mm ;  and  if  by  mischance  his 
clothes  caught  on  a  oush,  he  yeUed  with  fright,  thinking  himself  in 
the  clutches  of  some  merciless  TOblin.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  this  early  training  had  a  potent  ii^uence  upon  his  young 
and  plastic  nature.  The  frighted  look  his  face  wore  wh&i  he 
sat  in  the  circle  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  around  his  wintry  re- 
lative, had  become  hardened  into  an  unchangeable  expression  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  years  of  manhood. 

He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  natural  scenery ;  vet  all  the  im- 
pressions he  received  from  material  objects  reached  his  mind 
through  such  a  singular  medium,  and  underwent  such  endless  re- 
fractions, that  his  perceptions  were  colored  and  proportioned  dif- 
ferently from  those  of  most  observers.  Attempts  to  hannonue  his 
perceptions  with  those  of  others,  would  often  end  in  misunderstand- 
mg  and  perplexity.  His  existence  could  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  every-day  sensations  and  experiences  of  ordinary  human- 
ity.   What  wonder,  then,  that  he  grew  to  be  an  anomaly  1 
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The  prospect  over  the  Memphramagog  was  a  fine  one,  especially 
when  tne  clouds  of  mist  and  fog  which  freqaentlv  gathered  over 
it  began  breaking  away,  letting  in  the  sun-light.  With  enthusiastic 
delignt  would  £rael  watch  uie  vast  volumes  of  vapor  clearing 
away  after  a  storm,  and  the  glorious  rays  of  the  sun  hastening 
their  retreat.  Then  would  he  give  himself  up  to  his  meditations 
and  dreams,  and  inspirited  by  them,  become  for  the  while  an  in- 
habitant of  a  world  little  removed  from  the  dirt  and  din  of  our 
own  sphere.  In  sultry  summer-time,  when  his  &ther  and  brothers 
were  hard  at  work  in  the  meadow  or  the  grain-field,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large ;  for  what  had  genius  to  do  with  the  perspira- 
tions  of  farmer-life  ?  Often  dming  nis  sylvan  adventures  at  the 
approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  would  he  remain  in  the  forest,  fiuci- 
nated  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  loud  roar  of  the 
thunder-peals,  as  they  echoed  and  reechoed  amons  the  hills  and 
glens.  A  thorough  soaking  seldom  fidled  to  arouse  him  firom  these 
spells  of  dreamy  musing,  and,  restored  to  consciousness,  he  would 
make  his  way  homeward.  , 

According  to  the  dictum  of  the  myriad-minded  Shakspeare : 

•        'Wb  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  UtUe  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.' 

The  dreamy  element  predominated  in  the  composition  of  Israel, 
still  the  corporate  part  of  him  enlarfi;ed  each  year.  His  secretory 
system  performed  as  it  should.  His  disrelish  for  systematic  physical 
labor  annually  increased,  so  that  he  did  very  Uttle  work  on  tJie 
fium,  and  would  assuredly  have  been  called  an  incumbrance  in  the 
&mily,  had  he  not  been  a  genius.  Old  Switch,  his  tutor,  in  sur- 
rendering him  up  to  his  parents,  had  so  pronounced  him;  and 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  believed  what  he  said.  But  it  was 
thought  high  time  to  put  him  to  some  use ;  for  had  all  the  fiunily 
been  equallv  gifted,  starvation  would  have  come  upon  them. 
Israel  was  then  a  slender  lad  of  seventeen  years,  and  if  not  re- 
markably robust,  had  a  good  degree  of  vigor  and  elasticity  of 
constitution,  which  might  serve  some  purpose.  A  domestic  coun- 
cil was  held,  and  trifling  persuasion  was  wanted  firom  the  maternal 
head  of  the  household,  to  induce  the  fitther  to  release  him  firom 
farther  agricultural  service,  and  prepare  him  for  a  transposition  to 
academic  halls.  His  brothers  were  content  to  work  wearily  at 
home,  hoping  some  day  to  see  their  brother  a  'great  man.' 
Still  they  had  no  very  definite  notion  what  sort  of  an  animal '  a 
great  man '  is.  His  mother  and  sisters  having  more  of  a  turn  for 
piety  than  the  male  portion  of  the  &mily,  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  should  hearken  to  his  learned  displays  in  the 
pulpit,  flu*  surpassing  in  spiritual  eloquence  preacher  Goodman. 
But  old  Ezekiel  Quarrell  was  of  much  the  same  way  of  thinkmg 
as  his  sons :  he  cared  not  so  much  what  kind  of  a  man  he  proved, 
provided  he  got  to  be  a  man  of  magnitude.  There  dwelt  in  his 
bosom  an  earnest  wish  that  the  Quarrell  stock  might  be  hoisted 
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into  public  notioe.  For  an  indefioite  period  the  carrent  of  its 
bistory  had  flowed  so  sflently  and  equably  along,  that  its  murmur 
had  fallen  unheeded  on  the  world's  ear,  and  made  no  lasting  im- 
pression on  its  memory.  Their  archives  were  the  fly-leaves  of  odd 
lM>oks — brief  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  readily 
written  history  of  the  larger  part  of  manland« 

In  a  few  weeks  all  needed  preparations  were  made,  and  Israel, 
clad  in  a  new  suit  of  his  mother's  best  home-spun,  and  his  pockets 
heavy  with  some  of  his  fitther's  hard  dollars,  was  ready,  for  Uie 
flrst  time  in  his  life,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
endearments  of  home.  Tears  were  shed  in  ereat  plenty:  and 
freighted  with  a  large  supply  of  good  advice,  he  set  out  m  com- 
pany with  his  &ther  for  a  college  situated  a  hundred  miles  south- 
ward, somewhere  among  the  Green  Mountains. 

The  incidents  of  so  short  a  journey,  hardly  demand  mention. 
Israel,  and  Esekiel  his  father,  were  astonished  at  the  contrast 
between  the  one-story  log  school-house  by  the  road-side,  in  which 
the  hem  of  this  story  had  passed  his  earlier  years,  and  the  vast 
buildinff  that  he  was  about  to  enter.  Father  and  son  were  kindly 
received,  and  shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the  in- 
stitution. Wonders  were  also  revealed  to  them,  and  illustrated 
by  strange  apparatus.  Our  worthy  and  respectable  friend,  Mr. 
l!zekiel  Quarrell,  happening  to  advance  some  unscientific  views 
on  the  subpect  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  quiet  professor  charged 
a  Leyden  jar  with  electricity,  and  blandly  inviting  his  rustic  friend 
to  apply  one  hand  to  its  outside,  and  make  a  certam  communication 
with  the  other,  the  solemn  man  of  science  seemed  startled  at  wit- 
nessing the  stridden  tremor  which  thrilled  the  old  man's  nerves,  and 
hearing  an  involuntary  shriek  of  pain. 

^  All  required  arrangements  having  been  completed,  Esekiel  took 
his  departure  homeward  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  experi- 
mental wisdom  of  the  learned  men  in  the  college  to  which  his  son 
had  been  transplanted. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the 
academic  life  of  its  subject.  I  am  not  in  receipt  of  them,  and  were 
I,  to  accomplish  it  mi^ht  be  a  foolish  waste  of  paper.  From  the 
moment  his  freshman  life  be^an,  his  corporate  mcrease  came  to  a 
stop.  His  altitude  and  greatest  circumference  had  already  been 
reached.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  he  had  got  the  prescribed 
quantum  of  those  defunct  languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
could  talk  fluently  of  spheres  and  asymptoles,  and  had,  moreover, 
acquired  such  a  love  or  logic,  that  he  was  hardly  willmg  to  give 
currency  to  an  axiom  without  attempting  to  settle  its  truth  by 
a  syllogism.  With  such  an  exhaustive  diligence  had  he  applied 
himself  to  his  studies,  by  night  and  by  day,  that  his  body  shrivelled 
up,  and  his  whole  system  assumed  an  appearance  of  drought  which 
continued  with  no  subsequent  restoration  to  humidity. 

Finally  he  received  a  parchment  title  to  a  Baccalaureate,  and, 
diploma  in  hand,  turned  his  back  to  the  college  with  the  deep 
resolve  to  make  some  noise,  and  perhaps  confusion,  in  the  world. 
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It  would  never  do,  thought  he,  for  the  promising  disciple  of  Pro- 
fessor Switch,  pronounced  bj  him  a  prodigy,  to  rest  content  with 
a  life  of  quiet  and  unheard-of  obscurity. 

To  the  great  grief  of  his  mother,  he  had  determined  not  to  de- 
vote himself  to  sermon-making ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  the  law, 
which  promised  more  opportumties  of  attaining  wealth,  and  ^  that 
strange  spell — aname.^  Ks  father  being  unable  to  assist  him 
farther,  told  his  son  Israel  that  he  must  henceforth  rely  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  the  means  of  support  and  advancement.  Un- 
willing to  return  to  the  tillage  of  the  paternal  acres,  he  concluded 
to  betake  himself  to  pedagogy  in  this  emergency,  as  many  an 
illustrious  man  had  done  before  him,  and  to  give  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  Blackstone. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  peda^ogico-legal  stucQes  he  was  very 
much  the  attenuated  indiviaual  he  appeared  at  Willowdale.  H!e 
had  also  at  this  e^och  his  later  idiosyncratic  notions  in  respect  to 
dress :  he  was  eminently  conservative  on  this  point,  never  yielding 
to  the  whims  of  &shion.  His  &vorite  e<|uipment  was  a  green 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  very  voluminous  m  the  skirts ;  breeches 
so  brief  that  they  barely  covered  the  tops  of  his  boots,  and  a  hat 
of  expansive  brim ;  nor  had  he  ever  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  tie  of  a  cravat — once  around  the  neck  with  a  careless 
knot  and  both  ends  at  liberty,  was  his  invariable  mode.  The  spirit 
of  his  dress  appealed  to  be,  to  have  as  many  skirts  and  ends  fitfully 
flapping  in  the  breeze  as  possible.  While  crossing  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  his  native  State,  ascending  the  sharp  profile  of  a  hill,  or 
cautiously  making  his  way  along  the  verge  ox  a  precipice,  with 
such  an  exposure  of  rigging  and  sail  to  uie  rough  winds,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  he  was  never  mtted  away  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

Had  such  a  melancholy  occurrence  taken  place,  and  he  been 
untimely  whirled  into  oblivion,  then  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  his  history,  and  consequently  no  need  of  writing  this  narrative. 
Hence  we  may  discover  on  what  cobweb-like  contingencies  a 
writer  has  to  depend.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  in  the  course  of  a 
story,  that  two  mcidents  or  events  are  so  widely  separated,  the 
writer  must,  like  the  spider,  spin  some  threads,  give  them  to  the 
light  breeze,  and  if  chance  allows  them  secure  points  of  attachment, 
availing  himself  of  their  assistance,  he  may  pass  safely  over  the 
threatening  chasm.  Let  him  pass  on  such  a  slight  film  with  de- 
liberate slowness  and  caution,  lest  by  breaking,  he  be  lost  beyond 
recovery  in  the  dark  depths  below ! 

A  few  such  perils  I  have  already  met  with ;  and  from  the  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  character  of  the  uss.  I  may  expect 
mture  exigencies.  How  are  their  deficiencies  to  be  supplied  but 
by  some  uniting  lines  of  fiction  ? 

Let  no  one,  then,  laugh  at  the  writer  of  this  story,  if  in  coming 
chapters  he  be  seen,  like  the  spider  employed  in  a  simile  a  moment 
a^o,  swaying  to-and-fi*o  on  the  suspension-bridge  of  the  ioiagina- 
tion  while  striving  to  reach  the  precipitous  cMs  of  truth  and  fact 
beyond. 
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THX        HINDU'S         BBWABD 


'  z  HATB  BBAXB  ov  vxw  TmtMom  MOBB  TovoKxvo  TSAV  m  aaBn.T  cm  ▲  myoT  who  bbouor*  am 

BV OUaS  SABS  TO  Tn  VOS*.     BSWAB3M  irBBB  ndMBBA  0»  M3M,  SOT  XX  BBVOMnD  VKSIC  ATJ^  aATXSO  : 
'  IV  Z  BATS  BOBB  aXOB*X.T,  BIO  A  WBX4.  TO  KT  VBUOBV.'  ' 


Thb  fort  is  ttrong  and  the  night  is  Btiil, 

What  do  the  watchers  fearf 
*T  is  but  a  shadow  that  thev  see, 

But  a  foot-fall  that  they  hear : 
Ah  (  *  British  hearts  should  mock  at  fear, 

And  grow  in  danger  strong ;  * 
But  not  when  the j  guard  wut  they  love  best, 

From  worse  thaa  deadly  wrong  I 
Calm  lies  tiie  hUl  in  the  moon-Ught  glow. 
But  human  tigers  may  lurk  below. 

A  form  moved  sloiHy  up  the  vale. 

Each  hand  on  the  trigger  falls, 
He  has  passed  with  a  word  the  native  guard, 

Who  watch  vUhovt  the  walls. 
Some  news  fh>m  Delhi  sent  to  ihemf 

Some  leader  whom  they  wait  ? 
With  a  bold,  free  step  the  stranger  oame. 

And  on  to  the  very  gate : 
The  click  of  a  hundred  locks  he  heard 
Ere  he  bad  uttered  a  single  word. 

Bears  he  some  tidings  of  deep  import  ? 

A  message  of  Joy  or  wo  ? 
Of  the  commg  tramp  of  the  British  host  ? 

Or  the  gathering  of  the  foe  f 
He  wore  we  native  garb  and  hue. 

Though  he  spoke  the  English  tongue ; 
Yet  the  muskets  sank  from  the  shoulders  down, 

And  the  heavy  gate  back  swung, 
But  sobs  shook  many  a  manly  vest 
When  he  laid  down  a  burden  he  bore  on  his  breaat. 

Fast  asleep  in  the  torches'  glare, 

With  lips  that  sleeping  smiled, 
Bosy  and  dimpled  and  soft  and  fair, 

Was  the  fkuse  of  the  English  child. 
He  wakes  in  the  clasp  of  genUe  arms 

And  a  rain  of  woman's  tears ; 
But  lips  that  kiss  him  erow  ashy  white 

Witii  newer,  wilder  fears. 
Who  was  his  father?  his  mother — where? 
*  Peace,'  said  the  Hindu,  *  my  story  hear : 

*  She  came  to  my  hut  in  the  gray  of  mom, 
Her  feet  from  the  jungle  were  bleedmg  and  torn ; 
Her  head  to  the  sun  and  dew  was  bare. 
Save  its  tangled  masses  of  golden  hair ; 
And  her  large  bright  eyes  with  fear  grew  wild. 
As  she  looked  fh>m  my  &ce  to  her  wailing  child. 
Famine  and  frenzy  burned  iu  her  eye. 
She  asked  but  for  food,  and  had  turned  to  fly : 
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In  Tain,  for  her  feverbh  streneth  was  gone, 
She  faltered  and  sank  on  the  threshold  stone ; 
And  I  knew  when  we  lifted  her  tiirough  the  door 
She  never  would  cross  that  threshold  more : 
No  scathe  from  a  human  hand  she  bore ; 
But  horror  and  anguish  had  raged  in  her  breast, 
And  our  sultry  sun-shine  had  done  the  rest. 

*  At  first  she  rared  of  her  frantic  flight, 

Of  the  blazing  noon  and  the  drea<uul  night : 

Thrice  had  the  tiger  passed  by  the  bed 

Of  the  highly  bom  and  the  gently  bred : 

Terror  and  hunger  and  ^rst  she  had  known 

In  the  pathless  jungle  all  alone. 

She  slept  and  wakened  — that  scene  was  gone, 

And  her  murmured  words  had  another  tone : 

*  Why  did  I  leare  him  f    He  bade  me  fly! 
Did  I  look  from  the  hill  with  a  straining  eye : 
They  come  ^*  they  are  leading  them  forth — to  die  I 
Friend  and  beloved  in  the  dust  are  low : 

Cling  not  so  closely  I    Oh  I  let  me  go  t 
Fallmg,  stUl  falling :  my  sight  grows  dim : 
Babel  but  for  thee,  I  had  died  with  him!  * 

*  And  this,  too,  passed :  with  the  setting  day, 
The  dark  clouds  rolled  from  her  mind  away, 
And  there  came  to  her  memory  again 
Nothing  of  horror  or  grief  or  pain : 

She  was  back  again  in  her  childhood's  home. 
Her  fidr  young  sisters  around  her  come : 
Tis  her  brother's  call  she  is  answering  now; 
T  is  her  mother's  kiss  on  her  ferered  brow: 
Oh  I  could  that  mother  hare  dreamed  her  &te. 
Widowed  and  frenzied  and  desolate  t 

*  The  sun-rise  broke  o'er  the  mountain's  steep. 
As  her  eyes  unclosed  from  a  troubled  sleep : 
The  room  in  the  golden  rays  grew  bright; 
But  there  flashed  o'er  her  beauty  a  hoUer  light. 
As  she  spake  of  Om  who  had  died  to  sare. 

Of  a  love  and  a  life  beyond  the  grave : 
One  look  on  the  fair  babe  by  her  side, 
With  a  smile  and  a  blessing :  and  so  she  died* 

*  Dear  to  our  hearts  had  the  infiut  grown; 
Fain  had  we  cherished  him  as  our  own : 

We  have  hushed  in  his  breast  the  orphan  pain : 
We  have  nursed  the  rose  to  his  cheek  again ; 
But  my  power  is  weak,  as  my  wUl  is  good, 
And  the  Sahib  thirsts  for  the  English  blood. 

*  Take  back  your  treasures :  it  may  not  be : 
Oflfor  no  gold  and  no  gems  to  me. 

If  the  deed  I  have  done  of  reward  be  worth. 
Bid  in  some  desert  a  fount  guah  forth ; 
There  will  the  fainUng  wanderer  drink ; 
Some  of  the  giver  perchance  may  tfalnk, 
With  a  blessing  and  prayer,  if  they  bend  the  knee : 
Mine  shall  that  prayer  and  that  blessing  be ; 
And  not  to  this  helpless  babe  alone. 

But  to  coming  ages  good  may  be  done.'  ic  l.  b. 

Windhohnet  Mo9, 
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BEFINEHEKT    IN    MANKEB    AND    GOKVEBSATIOK. 


BT     T.     BIBB     BBADLBT,     A.K. 


*  Nbvo  adeo  fenu  wt  at  non  miteacere  poHit, 
Si  modo  cultunB  patientem  oommodet  aurem.' — Horicb,  Bmr.  1 : 1,  S9. 

The  value  of  a  graoefxd  address  and  refined  manner  cannot  be 
over-rated.  However  commanding  their  intellectaal  characters 
may  be,  men  are  oftentimes  judged  07  their  outward  appearances. 
On  account  of  this  estimate,  many  learned  men  have  neen  unap- 
preciated in  certain  circles  of  society.  A  consciousness  of  his  in- 
ability to  glide  with  unruffled  ease  upon  the  stream  of  etiquette, 
caused  sagacious  Thomas  Baker  to  reftise  an  introduction  to  the 
Earl  of  Oj^ord  and  the  men  of  ^  his  set.'  Devoting  their  whole 
lives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  toiling  assiduously  for  *  the 
food  that  does  not  perish,'  men  of  letters  generally  have  neglected 
the  acquisition  of  bodily  graces.  When  they  emerge  firom  their 
studious  retirement,  they  find  themselves  unfitted  for  the  ways  of 
the  world.  Entering  mixed  assemblies,  they  become  useless  bur- 
dens. Goldsmith  was  peculiarly  unhappy  in  this  respect :  the  cur- 
rent of  his  genial  humor  was  congealea  by  the  cold  conventionali- 
ties of  life.  His  plastic  temper  could  ill  brook  the  stately  pom- 
posity of  the  fashionable  dignitaries  of  the  day ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  those  dignitaries  often  depreciated  his  genuine 
abilities.  Men  of  letters  cannot  smooth  the  furrows  of  Uiought 
upon  their  brows  with  as  much  fiicility  as  they  can  arrange  the 
pages  of  a  manuscript  for  publication.  They  cannot  wreathe  their 
tips  into  suitable  smiles  with  as  much  precision  as  they  can  elabo- 
rate a  profound  argument.  To  them  Venus  is  not  the  most  ador- 
able divinity  upon  Olympus ;  nor  do  they  study  with  intensest  ap- 
plication the  graceful  qualities  displayed  by  the  courtlv  shepherd 
of  Mount  Ida.  Their  forms,  bent  with  severe  study,  they  cannot 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  erect  into  ^  presentable  shape.'  Ele- 
gance of  attitude  is  not  assumed  with  dexterity  by  them ;  nor  are 
Uiey  at  all  expert  in  the  beatitudes  of  posture.  In  voices,  earnest, 
eloquent,  and 

*  Mild,  18  when  Zbphtrub  on  Floba  breathes,' 

they  cannot,  or  will  not,  frame  honeyed  sentences  fi>r  &shionable  as- 
semblies. They  feisn  no  eagerness  which  thev  do  not  feel ;  they 
endeavor  to  concealno  aversion  really  felt ;  when  weary  they  are 
prone  to  yawning,  and  when  exhausted,  they  permit  nature  to 
make  apparent  her  wants.  Unaccustomed  to  the  demands  of 
polite  society,  they  cannot  adopt  themselves  to  its  manifold  require- 
ments. In  the  entangling  mazes  of  ceremony,  they  would  be  more 
hopelessly  lost  than  m  the  labyrinth  of  Minps.  The  silliest  cox- 
comb, with  the  most  lamentable  deficiency  of  brains,  will  generally 
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surpass  men  of  letters  in  ^  being  agreeable.'  He  will  skip,  with 
unexampled  ease,  into  the  drawing-room ;  while  they,  in  the  ab- 
stractions of  thought,  are  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  skipping. 
He,  by  his  ready  tact,  becomes  *  charming,'  while  they,  by  their 
superior  knowledge,  are  rendering  themselves  *  highly  disagree- 
able.' He  is  able,  without  a  single  dearly-defined  idea,  to  glide 
with  grace  into  the  current  of  conversation ;  while  they,  by  the 
multitude  of  their  thoughts,  are  unable  to  utter  one  word.  Upon 
the  stream  of  small  talk  the  fop  floats  as  a  flower ;  while  the  man 
of  intellect,  from  the  very  weight  of  his  knowledge,  ingloriously 
flounders,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Thus  scholars  often  retire 
from  social  amusements,  disgusted  with  themselves  and  averse  to 
society.  They  are  thus,  by  fashionable  men  and  women,  voted 
*'  outrageous  bores ; '  and,  to  revenge  themselves,  they  return  the 
compliment,  by  altogether  despising  the  bestowers  of  the  ungra- 
cious epithet.  Hurrying  to  their  studious  pursuits  with  renewed 
zeal,  in  order  to  forget  their  mortification,  they  resolve  never  more 
to  leave  their  retirement.  Regardless  of  social  pleasures,  they  de- 
termine for  the  future  to  find  true  enjoyment  in  the  domains  of 
thought.  Thus  have  some  of  the  profoundest  minds  been  deprived 
of  needful  relaxation  and  exquisite  pleasure. 

Against  this  tendency  to  become  veritable  hermits,  men  of  letters 
shomd  always  struggle.  Their  studious  habits  are  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge and  engender  this  feeling ;  and  unless  suitable  means  are 
brought  to  counteract  it,  it  wm  certainly  increase,  and  have  un- 
limited sway  over  them.  They  should  endeavor  to  estimate  re- 
finement of  manner  at  its  proper  value ;  and  neither  above  nor  be- 
low that  value.  For  sentimentalism  and  prating  effeminacy,  they 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  always  entertain  a  wholesome 
contempt.  Certainly,  in  the  wide  world,  we  find  not  a  more  con- 
temptible animal  than  the  sleek  fop,  whose  sole  aim  in  existence  is 
to  hve  like  Alcinous,  and  to  render  himself  'interesting  to  the 
ladies.'  As  in  valiant  Hotspur,  it  may  well  engender  contempt  in 
any  man  of  lordly  stamp  to  look  upon  one  of  these  animals,  clad  in 
&shionable  garments,  and 

*  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentle-woman.' 

In  venting  this  contempt,  however,  upon  pertness  and  coxcombry, 
they  shomd  not  under-rate  true  dignity  and  elegance  of  manners. 
A  graceful  exterior  will  always  fevorably  impress  strangers.  It  is, 
in  itself  a  more  admirable  letter  of  recommendation  than  Onesimus 
ever  received  from  Paul,  or  Septinicus  from  his  poet-friend.  To 
be  dignified  without  reserve ;  affable  without  forwardness ;  com- 
municative without  loquacity ;  polished  without  conceit ;  and  at 
all  times  obliging — is,  indeed,  difficult;  but  to  conquer  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  possess  manv  of  the  qualities  of  the  true  gentleman. 
The  man  of  refinement  nnds  ready  welcome  in  all  circles  of  society ; 
in  every  situation  of  life,  his  refinement  will  commend  him  to  men. 
There  is  real  enjoyment  in  the  refined  gentleman's  presence. 
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Even  under  circnmstanceB  calcnlated  to  render  him  irritable,  his 
courtesy  never  deserts  him.  Like  the  lance  of  Chevalier  Bayard, 
^  Sana  peur  et  scma  r^orochey^  his  politeness  abandons  not  the  true 
gentleman  in  his  utmost  hour  of  need.  He  is  at  all  times  gradoos, 
and  ever  prepared  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
company  m  which  he  may  be  placed.  He  never  condescends  to 
any  artifice  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wiahes ;  never  resorts  to 
base  means  in  order  to  achieve  his  designs*  He  proceeds,  in  direct, 
manly,  and  dignified  manner,  to  the  mrtherance  of  his  purposes. 
Having  nothing  to  conceal,  he  does  not  fear  investigation ;  having 
honestv  in  his  heart,  he  does  not  dread  censure ;  having  fidth  in 
himself,  he  can  repose  confidence  in  others.  He  courts  the  open 
light  of  day — hatmg  darkness,  which  hides  evil  deeds. 

The  true  gentleman  by  no  means  adopts  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a 
proper  model  He  does  not  endeavor  to  regulate  his  outward 
actions,  or  his  inward  emotions,  by  the  noble  Lord's  precepts;  but 
rather  by  the  prompting  of  an  honest  heart,  loving  man,  and  aware 
that  the  God  of  the  heavens  beholds  his  every  action.  Many, 
indeed  most,  of  the  maxims  and  counsels  of  the  unctuous  Loid 
were  heartless  and  hollow  in  the  extrema  His  entire  life  was 
fraught  with  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  He  did  not  scruple  to  abuse 
the  confidence  of  his  best  mends,  or  to  violate  any  law  of  honor- 
able duty.  His  advice,  if  followed,  win  indeed  render  a  man  out- 
wardly as  a  stately  pillar — but  as  one  rotten  and  worm-con- 
sumed within,  and  resting  upon  an  unsafe  foundation.  A  disciple 
of  Chesterfield  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  dishonest  act,  if  ne 
could  do  so  under  the  semblance  of  honesty;  nor  shrink  from 
lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  meanness,  if  thus  he  could  gain  an 
apparent  elevation.  With  softest  plausibility,  his  tongue  distils 
honeyed  deceit ;  and  with  politest  glance  of  the  eye,  his  mouth  emits 
a  fitlsehood.  With  affected  purity  of  language  and  unrufBled  ev«i- 
ness  of  manner,  he  proceeds  deliberately  to  the  commission  of  a 
base  deed.  With  the  apparent  innocence  of  the  dove,  and  the 
visible  mildness  of  the  lamb,  he  nevertheless,  like  the  serpent^  in- 
flicts an  unseemly  wound,  and  leaves  filthy  slime  upon  his  deluded 
victim.  With  energetic  ardor,  he  applies  himself  to  leam  cozening 
hypocrisy  as  a  science,  whereby  he  may  mislead  the  unsuspecting, 
and  accomplish  his  purposes.  He  is  the  veritable  Belial  of  John 
Milton: 

*  Hi  seems 
For  dipntj  composed,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hdllow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matnrest  counsels :  for  his  thoughts  are  low ; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful' 

Thus  vile,  and  indeed  viler,  is  the  pupil  of  the  urbane  Lord,  albeit 
he  assumes  angelic  guise.  If  divested  of  his  superficial  graces,  dis^ 
robed  of  his  artful  smoothness  and  crafty  refinement^  like  the 
mummy  of  Egypt  stripped  of  its  attractive  cerements,  the  filthy 
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corpse  would  appear  in  its  naked  hideoosness.  His  whole  life  most 
necessarily  be  a  refined  lie.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  accomplish- 
ment of  manner  as  the  one  aim  in  this  world,  hollow  courtesy  and 
dissembling  falsehood  become  at  length  engrafted  upon  his  nature. 
Arriving  at  the  end  of  life,  when  Death  is  about  to  claim  his  vic- 
tim, he  endeavors  to  appease  the  grim  messenger  with  the  same 
stately  pretence  which  ne  found  so  successftd  among  men.  The 
last  words  of  our  Chesterfield  are  polite  ones.  Then  his  soul  soars 
to  God,  where  polite  hypocrisy  and  refined  vice  meet  with  jupt 
reward. 

The  man  who  regards  the  elaborate  Earl  as  ^  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,'  must  beware  how  he  imitates  his  model,  if  he  would  not  lose 
the  confidence  of  persons  of  integrity,  and  greatly  diminish  his  own 
self-respect.  Enoeavoring  to  attain  to  refinement  of  manner,  he 
must  keep  a&r  off  from  hypocrisy ;  striving  to  be  courteous,  he 
must  remember  not  to  be  treacherous.  If  he  seeks  to  become  the 
polished  gentleman,  he  must  not  only  spurn  the  maxims  of  Chester- 
field, but  must  entertain  salutary  disdain  for  the  aphorisms  of 
TaUeyrand.  Granting  the  possession  of  extraordinary  abilities  to 
Prince  de  Benevento,  the  nonest  man  must  look  with  contempt 
upon  his  hoUowness  of  heart  and  his  artfiil  duplicity.  Intensely 
and  invariably  selfish,  he  had  in  life  only  one  end  to  attain  —  his 
own  advancement.  The  important  Ego  was  at  aU  periods  of  his 
life  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Li  the  first  revolution  and  subsequent 
restoration,  in  eveiy  convulsion  between  them,  the  fortunes  and 
personal  position  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  never,  for  a  moment, 
forgotten.  With  a  reckless  disregard  of  principle,  he  was  willing 
to  sell  himself  to  any  party  for  any  means.  Yet  this  man  the  world 
called  great.  *  O  sacred  name  profound  1  *  Where  undaunted 
honesty  led  the  way,  he  feared  to  foUow;  where  dignity  advanced 
with  composed  front,  he,  in  exceeding  crookedness,  twisted  his 
tortuous  way ;  where  virtue  stood  up  opposed  to  fearful  odds,  he 
crawled  away  to  be  safe.  When  duty  called,  Talleyrand  heard 
not;  yet  when  craftiness  suggested  the  politic  course,  in  great 
haste  he  adopted.  He  crawled  into  the  most  lucrative  posts  of  so- 
ciety by  the  same  means  which  Satan  adopted  in  entering  the  gar- 
den of  our  first  parents.  When  virtue  sought  for  Talleyrand,  she 
ever  found  him  '  squat  like  a  toad '  at  the  ear  of  the  powerftd,  *  es- 
saying by  his  devilish  art '  to  augment  his  consequence.  To  the 
stars  he  never  looked  with  honest  eyes,  and  in  him  the  moon  never 
beheld  the  emblem  of  calm  and  fearless  integrity.  To  the  virtuous 
gentleman,  then,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de  Benevento,  can 
never  be  the  trusted  leader. 

The  gentleman  will  not  look  to  forms,  but  to  realities ;  not  to 
the  semblance,  but  to  the  actuality  of  things.  He  will  ever  recog- 
nize the  law  of  kindness  as  the  law  of  etiquette.  He  will  not  vio- 
late his  faith,  nor  break  his  plighted  word.  His  refinement  will 
naturally  display  itself  in  all  his  actions ;  will  insensibly  glide  into 
his  conversation,  and  be  amply  conspicuous  in  his  intercourse  with 
men.    In  his  pleasures,  he  will  be  as  refined  as  he  is  cultivated  in 
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his  manners.    Not  over-estimating,  he  will  at  the  same  time  enjoj 
keenly  the  comforts  of  life,  using,  hat  not  ahusing  them.    In  pros- 
perity, he  is  not  elated  with  false  ideas  of  his  own  importance ;  is 
afiahle  to  his  equals,  and  gracious  to  his  inferiors.    In  adversity,  he 
hears  his  ills  with  constancy ;  not  all  its  scourges  will  roh  him  of 
his  integrity.    In  the  extreme  of  poverty,  his  native  nohility  of 
soul  will  shed  such  a  lustre  around  him,  that  every  man  will  delight 
to  honor  him.    like  Regulus  among  the  Carthaginians,  though 
shorn  of  the  pomp  and  pnde  of  power,  he  will  he  the  true  Roman, 
loyal  to  his  sense  of  duty,  awaiting  hetter  days  with  infexihle 
dignity.    If  he  becomes  invested  with  office,  his  purity  will  be  in- 
corruptible.   If  temptations  allure  him,  he  will  manfully  resist 
them.     No  charm  can  seduce  him ;  no  phylactery  need  be  place<1 
around  his  neck  to  defend  him  from  dangerous  weakness.     Nor 
threats,  nor  entreaties,  nor  promised  rewai*ds  will  induce  him  to 
perjure  himself  in  sight  of  hu  God.    He  sails  with  flowing  canvas 
past  the  island  of  Allurement,  with  as  much  graceful  tact  as  Ulysses 
used  in  avoiding  the  deceptive  Syrens.     Of  such  a  man's  virtue,  a 
harvest  of  gold  will  not  shake  the  foundations ;  the  yellow  stream 
of  Pactolus  could  not  wash  it  away.    If  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
sition is  arrayed  against  him,  he  will  not  yield  one  jot.    He  may 
be  one  opposed  to  a  thousand  bad  men,  yet  he  will  be  true  Spartan. 
Like  the  spotless  angel,  Abdiel,  he  will  not  permit  unnumbered 
spirits  to  seduce  him  from  the  path  of  duty.    He  will  be  always 

*  Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithlesSf  faithful  only  he ; 
Amone  innumerable  false,  unmored, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified.' 

Like  the  forest  oak,  pointing  heavenward,  his  aspirations  will 
always  be  toward  the  clouds.  He  will,  however,  seek  no  elevation 
without  the  consciousness  of  an  ability  to  occupy  it  in  a  worthy 
manner.  He  will  crawl  stealthily  to  no  high  place ;  but  in  the 
open  light  of  day  will  assume  it  as  his  own.  The  false  gentleman 
will  alone  endeavor  to  carve  out  an  honorable  destiny  in  a  dishon- 
orable manner.  He  will  endeavor  so  to  do,  but  cannot  at  all  suc- 
ceed ;  the  same  means  which  caused  the  elevation  of  the  dishonest 
gentleman  will,  at  no  distant  day,  lower  him  '  many  leagues '  in 
the  estimation  of  all  honest  men.  He  will  be  lowered,  too,  in  a 
more  speedy  manner  than  he  was  elevated ;  he  will  be  lowered  with 
assistance  and  with  vengeance.  He  will  be  thrown  into  the  ^  Cer- 
bonean  bog,'  into  the  very  slime  of  disgrace,  of  merited  and  uni 
versal  derision.  From  thence,  who  shall  draw  the  truckling  knave, 
who  dared  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  with  prominent  blots 

rn  his  soul  ?  Not  one  honest  hand  shall  be  raised  for  his  relie£ 
will  be  condemned  to  a  pit  of  infamy,  far  deeper  than  the  one 
the  rebel-angels  received  as  fit  dwelling-place.  When  they  heard 
the  potent  voice  of  their  dread  chief, 

*  Up  they  sprang 
Upon  the  vliig ;  m  when  men  wont  to  watch 
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*  On  duty,  sleeping  found  b3r  whom  they  dreftd, 
Boose  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake/ 

Bat  him,  the  dishonored,  no  voice  of  encouragement  shall  bid  arise 
and  recover  him  of  his  disgrace.  He  shall  be  there  in  his  pit,  an 
abject  thinff,  yea,  a  most  contemptible  thing.  Forever  wallowing 
in  his  dire  disgrace,  he  shall  have  abundant  time  to  repent  him  of 
his  evil  ways,  and  his  fidlible  method  of  crawling  into  nigh  places. 
But  the  true  gentleman,  adopting  no  such  ignominious  means,  will 
be  liable  to  no  such  imomimous  milure.  £&ving  passed  his  IHe  in 
performing  his  duty,  he  does  not  shrink  affirighted  from  the  gaze 
of  death.  Calmly  as  an  infant  he  sinks  to  rest,  while  his  immortal 
soul  soars  to  the  skies.  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  his  worth, 
his  memory  will  be  forever  preserved  as  that  of  a  *  just  man  and 
true.'  For  the  great  model  of  the  character  portrayed,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  examine  the  histories  of  other  countries  than  our  own. 
His  name,  which  has  been  repeated  in  fondest  accents  by  millions, 
is  Gkoboe  WASHmoTON  I  Every  outward  grace,  every  mental  per 
fection,  every  moral  attribute,  seems  to  cluster  around  that  noole 
name,  the  greatest  and  most  sacred 

*  Or  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die.* 

If  any  man  wishes  the  true  model,  here  let  him  find  it.  In  any 
transaction  of  life,  if  he  needs  guidance,  let  him  read  the  life  of  the 
first  and  best  of  American  Presidents.  To  aU  future  men  he  must 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  man  of  integrity,  the  unyielding 
patriot,  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  bene&ctor  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  assumes  this  illustrious  model,  in  forming  his  man- 
ners, will  not  underrate  the  value  of  the  small  courtesies  of  life.  In 
trivial  matters,  as  in  gravest  affairs,  his  urbanity  will  not  forsake 
the  gentleman.  Politeness  will  adorn  his  every  act,  whether  per- 
formed before  few.  or  many  beholders ;  to  the  poor,  as  to  great  and 
powetiul,  he  will  be  gracious ;  in  the  palace-hall  or  peasant's  hut, 
ne  will  be  marked  as  a  man  of  true  rennement.  Upon  the  street,  ^ 
or  in  the  crowded  room,  the  same  comely  dignity  will  be  apparent 
in  him.  Indeed,  little  deeds  of  graceful  urbanity  are  sometimes 
attended  with  immense  importance.  A  kind  word,  kindly  spoken, 
often  leaves  such  an  impression  that  nothing  thereafter  can  efface 
it.  Napoleon  attributea  not  a  little  of  the  mtense  devotion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  soldiers,  to  his  *  small  acts  of  kind- 
ness.' Numberless  instances  of  his  uniform  graciousness  of  manner 
are  upon  the  pages  of  history.  On  one  occasion  he  had  just  mounted 
his  horse,  wnen  a  dragoon  on  foot  came  up  before  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bundle  of  dispatches  of  great  importance.  Na- 
poleon, as  was  his  custom,  immediately  opened  and  read  them  with 
the  keenest  attention.  Having  perused  them,  he  handed  them 
again  to  the  dragoon,  ordering  him  to  return  in  all  haste.  ^  My 
horse  is  dead,'  replied  the  courier ;  '  I  would  not  lose  a  moment 
while  engaged  upon  your  service :  in  consequence,  the  forced  speed 
kiUed  him.'    *  Take  my  own,  then,'  said  Napoleon.    The  dragoon 
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delayed  to  mount  the  Buperb  charger.  ^  I  see,'  jaid  the  Geaend- 
in-chie^  '  you  think  hun  too  fine  for  you :  mount  him,  he  is  joor 
own  — there  is  nothing  too  superb  for  a  French  soldier.' 

Such  an  instance  as  this,  reported  to  his  soldiers,  rendered 
Napoleon  ardently  beloved  by  them.  At  the  tones  of  his  com- 
manding voice,  they  were  willing  to  rush  into  the  deadliest  battle. 
If  they  caught  his  eye  observing  their  movements,  their  energetic 
valor  was  ten-fold  increased.  Not  only  to  his  soldiers,  but  likewise 
to  those  who  were  first  his  enemies,  such  courtesies  endeared  him ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  his  grateful  kindness  enshrined 
him.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  smaller  acts  of  life  that  true  nobility  of 
soul  is  best  exhibited.  Nor  is  it  an  easv  task  to  speak  soflly,  when 
an  angry  word  is  hurled  at  you ;  to  be  kind  and  conciliating,  when 
sullen  obstinacy  endeavors  to  force  a  quarrel  upon  you  ;  to  be  long- 
suffering,  when  direct  attacks  are  maae  on  your  amiability.  An 
unruffled  temper  will,  however,  confer  its  own  reward.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  desirable  to  be  an  ^  angel  in  meekness,'  inasmuch  as  such  a 
being  could  not  long  dwell  upon  earth,  on  account  of  a  want  of 
congeniality.  And  that  man,  who  has  never  twice  spoken  angry 
words,  under  slight  provocation,  is  not  only  rarely  found,  but, 
when  found,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of  stupidity ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  of  pusillanimity.  Divines,  remembering  this,  should  not 
lavish  such  virulent  invective  upon  Peter  for  cutting  off  the  serv- 
ant's oar ;  for  his  sword,  though  drawn  with  an  excited  arm,  was 
drawn  under  considerable  provocation,  and  in  a  good  cause.  But 
the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  every  gust  of  pas- 
sion, to  beeome  irate  under  every  trifling  annoyance,  will  find  his 
existence  utterly  miserable.  His  case  wul  be  very  happUy  repre- 
sented in  the  myth  of  ^  lo  vaga,'  pursued  by  the  importunate  g|ad- 
fiy  of  Juno  jealous.  The  life  of  the  man  of  unsubdued  temper  is  a 
continuance  of  petty  misery;  each  hour  adds  to  his  irritation. 
Over  small  vexations,  and  tnfiing  annoyances,  the  serene  man  will 
invariably  triumph.  In  such  matters,  Washington  was  truly  great. 
During  his  public  life,  possibly  no  man  was  subjected  to  more  and 
keener  trials  of  patience.  Ardently  engaged  m  attending  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  his  moments  were  intruded  upon  by  re- 
quests and  solicitations  of  aid  from  all  quarters  of  the  union.  To 
tne  slightest  demand  upon  his  attention,  he  was  obedient,  and  was 
never  known  to  disregard  a  request  courteously  preferred.  After 
he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  was  literally  besieged  by  planters, 
who  sought  to  obtain  portraits  of  the  world's  hero.  With  his 
usual  kindness,  he  always  gratified  them ;  an  artist  of  real  merit 
never  being  dismissed  by  nim  without  a  sitting.  Such  uniform 
urbanity  rendered  our  first  President  as  beloved  as  he  was  distin- 
guished in  the  estimation  of  alL  The  illustrious  Goethe,  also, 
during  his  life,  was  constantly  displaying  that  graciousness,  which, 
in  a  truly  great  man,  is  so  charming.  Numberless  visitors  thronged 
about  his  residence,  drawn  there  by  the  desire  of  beholding  the 
countenance,  and  listening  to  the  conversation,  of  the  glorious 
German.    At  all  times,  however  busily  engaged  in  his  literary  oc- 
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cnpations,  Goethe  was  happ^  in  receiving  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  ministering  to  tneir  enjoyment. 

A  oourteons  act,  performed  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
manner,  has  often  been  attended  witn  smgularly  fortunate  results. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  owed  his  future  advancement  in  the  Queen's 
fiiTor  to  a  single  deed  of  courtesy,  accomplished  with  ready  gal- 
lantry. Elizabeth,  passing  through  a  jSlthy  street  on  a  certain  day, 
was  interrupted  in  her  progress  by  a  pool  of  water.  The  stately 
cavalier,  unwilling  that  a  particle  of  mud  should  &11  upon  the  royal 
foot,  immediatelv  threw  an  embroidered  mantle  across  the  dirty 
spot.  The  royal  dame,  ^ratified  by  his  polished  grace,  for  some 
tune  afterward  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  ^  The  Knight  of  the 
Mantle.'  In  the  subsequent  fortunes,  so  various  and  strange,  of 
the  *  gentleman  and  scholar,'  that  refined  tact  never  deserted  him. 
Upon  the  sea  with  ignorant  and  obstinate  sailors ;  in  the  prison, 
with  solitude  for  his  companion ;  or  upon  the  scaffold  about  to  die, 
his  deportment  was  ever  beautified  with  grace,  and  admirable  dig- 
nity  ever  sat  enthroned  upon  his  brow.  Where  is  the  man  who 
possessed  more  claims  to  the  emphatic  compliment, '  He  was  Eng- 
land's noblest  son '  ?  In  the  domestic  circle,  the  refined  gentle- 
man will  shed  a  graceful  lustre  around  his  every-day  intercourse, 
so  that  each  morn  will  be  more  cheerful  to  his  companions  than 
the  preceding.  A  kind  word  for  this  member  of  the  fiimily,  and 
for  another  a  smile  assuring  of  love,  will  render  him  doubly  dear. 
A  cheerful  £EK)e,  with  a  cheerful  smile  hovering  about  it,  is  a  real 
magnet ;  it  allures  and  fascinates  by  its  loveliness.  Pleasant  smiles 
upon  pleasant  countenances,  are  like  rays  of  sun-shine  upon  the 
dew-laden  vale.  The  sweet  sad  smile  of  Ruth  in  the  waving  fields 
of  green  allured  their  owner — Boaz.  He  said  unto  his  young 
men :  '  Let  her  glean  even  among  the  dieaves,  and  reproach  her 
not.'  The  &ir  countenance  of  Gartha^nian  Dido  was  an  ample 
recompense  to  the  Trojan  for  multiform  dangers  upon  the  seas. 
Juno  learned  from  her  lovely  rival.  Aphrodite,  the  fim  value  of  a 
smile.  When  she  appeared  before  flexible  Paris,  unlike  Venus, 
she  did  not  try  the  power  of  a  gracious  countenance  and  beaming 
smiles,  in  order  to  turn  his  decision  in  her  favor.  The  *  ocean  bom,' 
therefore,  bore  away  in  triumph  the  prize  of  beauty  from  her  dis- 
comfited rival.  After  this,  the  wife  of  Jove  needed  no  second 
lesson  to  learn  what  temptation  to  place  before  the  Ejng  of  the 
Winds,  when  beseeching  his  power  to  aid  her  wrath.  Dian,  the 
nymph  of  ^  healthiest  hue,'  leading  forth  her  choir,  was  conspicuous 
among  them  all  The  fiurest  picture  in  all  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
one  best  adapted  for  the  admiration  of  the  artist,  is  when  our 
grandaire  is  reoresented  as  arising  at  earliest  dawn,  and  smiling 
upon  sleeping  Eve, 

*  With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek 
As  through  unquiet  rest    He  on  his  ride 
Leaning  half*nJsed,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamored,  and  beheld 
Beauty  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.' 
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The  polished  gentleman  in  society  will  always  resist  successfdUy 
the  desire  of  shining.  Content  with  the  just  appreciation  of  his 
worth,  he  will  not  seek  for  the  unlimited  and  exclusive  admiration 
of  the  company.  Dignified,  yet  politely  so,  he  will  always  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  enjoyment.  He  will  not 
endeavor  so  to  thrust  himself  forward  as  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  the 
merits  of  others.  If  Dr.  Johnson  could  possibly  have  committed 
an  error,  his  warmest  admirers  may  deem  him  £iulty  in  this  re- 
spect. But  in  Goldsmith  this  tenacious  and  insatiable  thirst  for 
snining  was  an  absolute  misfortune.  'Poor  Goldie,'  although 
transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  possessor  of  more  envy  than  ^e 
gods  gave  him,  could  not  really  endure  the  hearty  praises  of 
another,  but  would  turn  away  in  sheer  vexation.  At  a  certain  ex- 
hibition in  London,  one  oi  his  friends  by  his  mde  praised  the 
dexterity  which  enabled  a  puppet  to  toss  a  pike.  Goldsmith, 
interrupting  him,  said:  *  Pshaw  I  I  can  do  it  better  mysel£»  To 
prove  his  assertion,  the  author  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  on  his 
way  homeward,  endeavored  to  perform  the  feat;  but  in  conse- 
quence, injured  his  shin.  His  thirst  for  shining  after  that  was 
considerably  abated.  This  occasional  envy,  however,  found  no 
real  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  Goldsmith ;  nor  did  it  at  aU  injure 
his  fervent  friendship  for  his  literary  associates.  In  other  men  this 
feeling  of  envy  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  malignant  nature ; 
but  to  the  genial  soul  of  him  who  wrote  'The  Traveller,'  it  was 
only  a  shadow,  which  the  sun-shine  of  affection  always  dissipated. 
In  society,  the  man  of  refinement  will  not  usurp  the  conversation, 
although  his  sentences  may  be  more  poHshed,  and  his  thoughts 
more  profound,  than  those  of  others.  Indeed,  he  will  adapt  him- 
self, with  imperceptible  ^*ace,  to  the  company  in  which  he  may 
be  temporarily  placed.  He  will  strenuously  endeavor  to  draw 
others  out,  and  to  divest  them  of  embarrassment,  by  judicious  inr- 
quiries  and  general  suggestions.  He  entertains  well,  who  raiders 
others  entertaining.  We  will  create  an  impression  &vorable  to 
himself  who  causes  others  to  be  &vorably  impressed  with  them- 
selves. Some  men  of  genius  wiU  only  condescend  to  be  &8cinat- 
ing  when  their  auditors  agree  not  to  be  so ;  their  greatness, 
therefore,  is  only  discovered  by  the  enormous  price  atta^ed  to  its 
exhibition.  Than  such  geniuses,  men  of  moderate  abilities  are 
more  successful  in  bestowing  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  thejr  give  more 
of  their  coin,  albeit  of  inferior  value ;  and  they  give  it  with  infi- 
nitely more  grace.  Nor  are  they  so  rich  as  to  refuse  ferthings  in 
exchange  for  their  pounds.  Desirous  of  being  pleased,  they  2low 
to  others  the  privilege  of  attempting  to  be  so  Imewise ;  and  they  are 
not  displeased  when  others  are  more  pleasant  than  themselves.  In 
company,  men  must  be  willing  to  give  and  to  take ;  to  delight  and 
be  delighted.  The  usurper  of  conversation  is  generally  apt  to  be 
severe  to  those  who  wii^  to  share  it  with  him.  upon  his  Olympus, 
he  '  affects  the  god,'  and  hurls  defiance  at  those  who  will  not  assist 
his  affectation.  He  will  not  allow  participation  in  his  regal  state, 
regarding  all  as  unloyal  who  wiQ  not  assent  to  his  edicts.    When 
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his  subjects  dare  to  think  and  speak,  as  a  true  Jove  he  hurls  his 
fiercest  thunderbolts  upon  their  devoted  heads.  Kow,  conversa- 
tion should  be  the  flowing  fountain,  to  whose  refreshing  draughts 
all  should  be  entitled.  Society  is  no  monarchy,  but  emphatically 
a  republic,  in  which  the  '  divine  right  of  kings '  may  not  be  acknow- 
ledged. To  become  an  honored  citizen  in  that  republic,  one  must 
faithftdly  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  To  obtain 
distinction  in  it,  he  must  not  threaten  instant  annihilation  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuit. 

To  be  cuttingly  severe,  is  no  evidence  of  great  attainments.  It 
is  neither  courteous  nor  politic.  Any  one  of  common  abilities, 
bilious  temperament,  and  bad  temper,  can  manage  to  be  tolerably 
sarcastic.  The  man  upon  whom  you  vent  your  bitterness,  how- 
ever, mav,  at  some  future  day,  with  usurer's  interest,  repay  you. 
The  weakest  man  is  not  to  be  injured  with  impunity :  his  uninter* 
rupted  enmity  may  counterpoise  the  best  eflbrts  of  a  multitude  of 
friends.  The  thousand  kind  words  you  speak  may  be  forgotten 
by  well-wishers ;  but  the  cutting  sentence  will  be  treasured  up  in 
the  heart  of  your  unforget&l  enemy : 

'Thsbx  nerer  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  einade,  if  nnforgiveii, 
The  patient  search  and  yigii  long, 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.* 

A  man's  bitter  words  may  not  be  flavored  with  ^  attic  salt ; '  yet  the 
quantity  of  venom  may  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  Thersites, 
in  the  Iliad,  pours  forth  continually  his  fiery  invective  upon  the 
heroes  of  the  army ;  yet  the  Grecian  leaders  forgave  his  malignity 
on  account  of  his  insignificance.  There  is,  indeed,  in  society, 
much  to  be  discovered  provocative  of  sarcasm.  Sarcasm  is  of 
ffood  Damascus  steel,  and  will  cut  its  way  through  all  manner  of 
mthy  substances.  It  may  be  used  with  apparent  success  against 
pretending  ignorance  and  abominable  vanity ;  yet  much  calm  com- 
posure will  more  successfully  banish  pomposity  and  check  the  in- 
roads of  insolehce.  The  sarcastic  man,  from  long  familiarity  with 
his  weapon,  and  unlimited  confidence  in  its  use,  is  often  tempted  to 
resort  to  it,  when  conciliating  courtesy  would  more  avail.  The 
polished  converser  will  rarely  stoop  to  sarcasm,  when  graceful  in- 
difference will  answer  his  purpose.  If  he  is  with  inferiors,  he  will 
display  his  infinite  superiority  only  by  his  efforts  to  conceal  it.  If 
conversing  with  his  equals,  he  accords  to  them  the  same  liberty  of 
speech  wmch  he  himself  claims.  In  argument  he  is  unflinching 
yet  honest  —  having  recourse  to  no  petty  artifice  in  order  to  gain 
a  momentary  victory.  Upon  lighter  topics  he  is  graceful,  caretuUy 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  labor  in  making  his  remarks  interesting. 
Upon  graver  themes,  he  is  earnest  in  enforcing  his  opinions,  at  the 
same  time  paying  due  deference  to  those  of  others.  If  he  gains 
an  easy  victory,  it  is  without  discourteous  exultation.  If  he  finds 
his  antagonist  at  all  points  armed,  he  may,  indeed,  experience 

*That  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel, 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel ;  * 
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bat  does  not  allow  feelings  of  bitter  hostility  to  rob  him  of  his 
dignity.  With  ready  grace  he  changes  his  snbject  when  his  com- 
ptniong  give  evidence  of  a  loss  of  interest  in  it.  Like  Franklin, 
ne  converses  cheerfully,  if  he  converse  at  all — with  the  roag^h 
sailor,  or  the  beggar  clad  in  coarse  rags,  contribating  to  the 
present  enjoyment  of  each  of  them ;  or,  with  the  prince  in  his 
re^l  saloon,  he  demeans  himself  with  the  manly  grace  of  the 
cultivated  man.  The  American  Philosopher  was  exceedingly 
happy  in  the  '  retort  courteous.'  He  was  dining  in  London  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when,  the  cloth  being  removed,  toasts  were  pro- 
posed. An  English  nobleman  present  proposed :  *  England :  the 
sun  whose  beams  daily  illumine  the  world.'  The  French  minister 
in  his  turn  offered :  'France :  the  moon  whose  genial  rays  dispense 
pleasure  by  night.'  Franklin,  rising  up  with  republican  dignitjr, 
said :  '  To  America :  the  young  Jowua  who  commanded  the  son 
and  moon  to  stand  still ;  and  they  obeyed  him.' 

The  good  converser,  if  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  is 
often  tempted  to  seek  his  ^pabulum '  from  objects  which  should 
always  be  held  sacred.  He  will  often  be  tempted  to  give  yent  to 
his  merriment  under  circumstances  when  solemnity  should  prevail 
Such  temptations  he  should  earnestly  resist,  remembering  that 
*'  for  all  thmgs  there  is  a  time.'  The  possesion  of  wit  renders  not 
only  its  possessor  dangerous,  but  often  places  him  in  danger.  The 
witty  man,  therefore,  should  be  cautious  how  he  uses  his  rare  gift. 
Wit  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness  of  heart.  Wit  is  like  unto  an 
artificial  flower,  &ir  to  the  view,  but  not  embalmed  with  the 
gracious  dews  of  heaven.  Wit  differs  from  humor,  inasmuch  as 
the  last  is  a  Quality  of  the  heart ;  the  first,  of  the  head.  Voltaire 
was  a  witty  devil,  but  never  a  humorous  one.  Lideed,  devils  may 
scarcely  become  humorous.  In  the  heart  of  Lawrence  Sterne,  on 
the  contrary,  humor  was  a  never-fiiding  blossom.  Almost  every  page 
of  his,  by  his  genial,  kindly,  ^lanthropic  humor,  is  made  to  drop 
myrrh  and  hshnj  perfiime.  Wit  is  blithe  of  tongue,  but  frosty  in 
heart ;  swift  of  foot  and  nimble  of  wing ;  but  without  strength  of 
breast.  Li  the  youth,  wit  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  inertness; 
m  the  man,  it  is  strongly  tinctured  with  bittemefis ;  and  in  the  old 
man,  it  subsides  into  petulance.  Humor,  however,  increases  with 
years,  becoming  mellow  in  old  age,  putting  cheerfulness  in  the 
heart,  and  very  few  wrinkles  on  the  brow.  '  When  the  grass- 
hopper becomes  a  burden,'  humor  relieves  it ;  *  when  the  almond- 
tree  flourishes,'  humor  blossoms  with  it,  shedding  a  most  com- 
mendable grace  upon  the  venerable  sire.  The  polished  gentleman 
will  cultivate  humor,  but  not  give  much  nourishment  to  wit. 

The  good  converser,  who  is  without  malignity,  will  soon  acquire 
many  fnends.  Men  will  throng  about  him,  entranced  with  his 
goodly  companionship.  His  readiness  and  capacity  to  afford  en- 
joyment to  others,  will  make  others  delight  to  ao  him  honor.  Let 
the  circle  of  his  influence  be  large  or  sm^  in  it  he  will  accomplish 
much  good.  Even  if  he  is  great  in  nothing  else,  his  conversational 
powers  will  secure  for  him  an  enviable  reputation.    If  he  b  other- 
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wise  diBtinguished  '  as  hero,  statesman,  poet,  man  of  parts,'  the 
charms  of  his  colloquial  powers  will  increase  the  halo  of  his  fame. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  presence  was  delightful  to  all  who  were  favored 
with  it.  Possihlv,  m  his  daj,  no  man  was  more  celebrated  for  his 
conversational  ability.  He  was  sparkling  and  brilliant,  yet  pro- 
foond  in  his  discourse,  fascinating  and  instructing  his  delighted 
hearers.  Upon  light  topics  of  general  interest,  he  touched  with 
graceful  ease,  dallying  with  them  as  the  bee  with  the  flower,  long 
enough  to  extract  most  delicious  and  delicate  sweetness.  His 
master  mind  grappled  with  loftier  subjects,  as  the  eagle,  soaring 
to  the  clouds,  ^xv^^  ycucjvJ  Each  object  in  nature  afforded  him 
illustration  of  some  particular  topiil  and  each  important  &ct  in 
history  he  arrayed  with  equal  facihty,  in  support  of^his  arguments. 
To  dwell  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  hearkening  unto  his  in- 
structive words,  beholding  the  genial  smiles  upon  his  countenance, 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  the  tokens  of  genius  displayed  upon  his 
brow,  would  more  have  enriched  a  man,  than  to  have  dwelt  for- 
ever with  Aladdin  in  his  gorgeous  palace. 

The  polished  converser  wul  always  possess  the  ^  Open  Sesame ' 
to  the  best  society,  inasmuch  as  he  will  bestow  more  than  he  will 
receive.  He  is  the  copious  stream  from  which  every  guest  will 
imbibe  exhilarating  draughts.  His  irresistible  attractions  will 
render  him  '  king  of  the  feast.'  Others  may  be  the  gods  or  god- 
desses, but  he  will  be  the  ^  sceptred,  Jove-descended  monarch.' 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  ruled  the  throng. 
His  auditors  were  invariably  intoxicated  with  his  conversation  as 
with  pleasant  wine  of  delectable  flavor.  He  allured,  bewitched, 
and  enchsuned  them.  With  a  more  than  mesmeric  power  he  cap- 
tivated the  hearts  of  alL  His  nimble  fancy  wreathed  itself  in  most 
inimitable  sentences ;  now  gamboling  as  the  lamb  in  the  flowery 
mead ;  now  twisting  as  the  lithe  serpent  in  many-hued  folds.  His 
princely  imagination,  always  obedient  to  his  volition,  summoned 
up  a  thousand  shapes  in  varied  guises : 

*A8  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram^s  son,  in  Egjpt^a  evil  day, 
Wared  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  doud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o^er  the  realm  of  the  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile.' 

Thus  numberless,  but  flir  more  attractive,  were  the  shapes  con- 
jured from  the  teeming  brain  of  brilliant  Sheridan.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  the  spring-time  of  his  life  he  was  courted  and 
caressed  by  admiring  multitudes.  S.  T.  Coleridge's  conversation, 
also,  although  of  a  different  cast,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sheri- 
dan. As  the  gushing  fountain  emitting  its  waters  in  perpetual 
flow,  the  mind  of  Coleridge  sent  forth  streams  of  thought.  For 
hour  after  hour,  in  ^  tones  most  musical,'  he  threw  off  the  scintiU 
lations  of  his  genius.  The  strain  of  his  conversation  was  always 
biform ;  it  always  admitted  of  two  interpretations.  Upon  the  top 
lay  a  meaning  obvious  to  most  casual  observers ;  beneatn,  profound 
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sabtleties  nestled,  whose  exceeding  beanty  was  only  viaible  to  his 
best-beloved  disciples.  The  stream  of  his  conversation  was  like 
the  river  of  baronial  mien  in  the  &bled  land,  having  flowers  for- 
ever floating  upon  the  sarface,  and  opals  glittering  at  the  bottom. 
The  flowers  of  Coleridge's  talk  were  for  the  multitude ;  the  opals 
of  gorgeous  hue  rewarded  the  earnest  votary  who  plunged  beneath 
the  flowery  surfiM^e.  As  an  inspired  prophet  he  uttered  his  oracular 
words.  Ue  was  Delian  Apollo,  and  as  graceful  taview.  The  son 
of  Latona  in  burnished  armor  upon  the  snow-clad  summit  of  Olym- 
pus offered  not  a  more  attractive  picture  than  Coleridge  upon  his 
intellectual  tripod,  adorned  in  the  armor  of  polished  thoughts,  and 
with  generous  hand  dispensing  ambrosial  food  to  his  admiring 
followers. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  argumentative  conversation  acknowledged  and 
had  no  superior.  As  the  leviathan,  ^  hugest  of  beasts,'  in  ids  own 
element,  he  would  brook  no  opposition.  In  an  encounter  with  the 
foe,  he  moved  like  the  statelv  irigate,  ready  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation to  belch  forth  his  aeodly  thunder.  With  Ids  immense 
amount  of  Imowledge,  he  was  prepared  at  all  times  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject.  The  abstmsest  point  in  science,  the 
strangest  fact  in  history,  the  most  hidden  root  in  philosophy,  were 
to  him  known  ^  as  of  yore.'  He  seemed  to  have  quaffed  copiously 
from  all  the  sources  of  wisdom.  His  memory  likewise  was  extrar 
ordinarily  perfect ;  his  knowledge,  therefore,  was  ever  at  his  com- 
mand, lie  had  it  arranged.  Labelled,  and  stored  away  in  his 
mind,  in  different  parcels.  In  all  company  his  words  were  ^  as 
apples  of  gold  set  m  pictures  of  silver.'  No  man  dared  to  con- 
tradict his  assertions,  fearful  of  the  dangerous  consequences.  Wo 
unto  the  unwary  wretch  who  dared  to  render  irate  the  author  of 
the  ^  Rambler.'  Upon  such  he  rushed  as  the  angry  elephant  upon 
his  defenceless  keeper,  bruising,  mangling,  and  destroying  him ; 
then  raising  the  carcass  upon  his  intellectual  tusk,  he  hur^  him 
in  sheer  contempt  a&r  from  him  many  leagues. 

All  persons  may  not  expect  to  acquire  uie  conversational  excel- 
lence of  these  remarkable  men.  Indeed,  such  potent  conversers 
are  of  the  very  fewest— who,  are  verily,  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Yet  any  one  of  us,  however  ^uncouth,'  may  cultivate 
refinement  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  asperities  of  nature 
may  in  some  measure  be  smothered,  and  a  graceful  deportment 
substituted.  If  kindness  of  heart  be  cultivated  with  honest  care, 
out  of  it  wiQ  assuredly  grow  kindness  of  manner.  If  a  man's  soul 
be  adorned  with  love,  his  speech  will  certainly  smack  of  that 
heavenly  quality.  With  that  blessed  resident  in  his  bosom,  the 
tones  of  his  voice  will  become  as  musical  as  the  sighs  of  the 
sephyrs.  Meeting  his  fellows  in  the  halls  of  luxury,  or  the  straw- 
roofed  huts  of  poverty,  he  will  endeavor  to  minister  with  sweet 
words  to  their  enjoyment,  or  with  merciful  deeds  to  remove  their 
sorrow.  The  mission  of  the  true  gentleman  is  of  more  magnitude 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  may  be  a  con- 
tinual sermon,  and  preached  for  great  good.    In  this  world,  ^if 
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men  had  ears,'  they  would  hear  much  fine  preaching,  beside  that 
uttered  by  the  regular  clergy.  Healthy  and  wholesome  preaching 
is  going  on  around  us,  which,  alack  I  &ideth  few  hearers.  Were 
the  air  yocal,  we  should  this  day  hear  unnumbered  sermons  float- 
ing up  to  the  blue  yault  of  heayen.  Some  of  them  are  pregnant 
with  mterjections ;  some  conditional,  and  abounding  in  conjunc- 
tions ;  but  not  a  few  short  and  earnest,  bearing  glad  tidings  to 
the  listening  angels  aboye  us.  Each  object  in  nature  unconsciously 
utters  its  sermon.  The  yilest  reptile,  in  his  crawling,  draws  an 
argumentatiye  sermon  after  him.  The  sonorous  tramp  of  the 
greatest  of  animals  conyeys  its  salted  lesson.  The  roar  of  the 
lion  in  jungles  has  a  touch  of  eloquence  in  it ;  and  the  whale 
spouteth  out  in  water-columns  its  sublime  sermon.  The  repose  of 
each  mountain  hath  a  lesson ;  the  stream  in  the  green  mead  ripples 
out  most  instructiye  sentences.  The  sandy  desert  is  loquacious ; 
the  barren  peak  is  yoluble.  Each  pattering  rain-drop  speaks  in 
audible  language ;  each  fountain  murmurs  in  joyous  tones ;  each 
solemn  swell  of  old  ocean  sounds  its  appropriate  speech.  Each 
Fayonian  breeze,  or  roaring  north  wind,  hath  its  sermon.  The 
rigid  oak,  pointing  to  the  sky,  conyeys  its  thoughts ;  the  modest 
yiolet,  blushing  beneath,  speaks  its  sweet  words.  The  soaring 
eagle  preaches  near  the  clouds ;  and  the  lark,  of  spiral  flight,  is  a 
sermonizer  in  song.  Eyery  night  the  boundless  arch  with  num- 
berless preachers  is  spangled,  who  conyey  to  mortals,  in  sparkling 
sympathy,  their  salutary  sermons  of  loye. 

If  thus  natural  objects  deliyer  themselyes,  what  a  yigorous  sermon 
may  not  the  life  of  a  true  gentleman  be  I  In  what«harmonious 
tones  may  not  the  utterance  be  giyen  I  How  it  may  smack  of 
loye,  of  mercy,  and  of  crowning  charity  I    Moying  onward  with 

*The  innumerable  caravan  that  moTes 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death :  * 

tohow  many  pleasant  oases  may  not  the  refined  man  of  gentle  heart 
lead  his  weary  companions  ?  Duch  a  man  will  always  find  abundant 
employment.  In  the  social  circle,  he  may  sow  good  seed,  which 
shall  nourish  and  bear  fruit.  In  the  banqueting  hall,  he  may  for  an 
hour  cheat  the  melancholy  out  of  the  recollection  of  their  sorrow. 
In  the  marts  of  business,  his  forbearance  may  afford  relief  to  the 
embarrassed,  and  his  courteous  kindness  may  subdue  the  frantic 
efforts  of  ayarice.  By  the  bed  of  the  sick,  his  gentleness  may 
cause  the  smile  of  gratitude  to  diffuse  itself  oyer  the  wan  features 
of  the  sufferers.  In  all  circles  of  society  his  influence  will  be  at- 
tended with  happiest  results.  Amon^  au  men,  he  will  be  marked 
as  one  of  stately  integrity  and  merciful  heart.  Looking  to  his 
conscience,  and  the  smiles  of  Heayen,  for  approbation,  he  will  be 
impervious  to  the  arrows  of  enyy,  and  will  present  an  unterrified 
front  to  malicious  foes.  His  courtesy,  better  than  triple-fold  armor 
of  steel,  will  secure  him  from  insult,  and  with  a  smile  will  always 
disarm  rudeness.    His  true  nobility  of  soul  will  baffle  the  asper- 
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sioDs  of  slanderers,  and  his  unassailable  dignity  will  be  a  tower  of 
strength  against  evil  speakers.  In  private,  as  in  publio  relations,  % 
stem  sense  of  right  will  mark  his  every  action*  He  wiU  not  lower 
his  self-respect  to  ffratiiy  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ;  nor  will  he 
stoop  to  accomplish  a  base  purpose.  The  love  of  justice  will  be 
his  law  of  guidance,  and  no  mducement  will  swerve  him  from  it. 
If  Prosperity's  sun  shines  upon  him,  its  splendor  does  not  hide  the 
worth  of  the  lowly  from  his  eyes,  or  dazzle  himself  into  a  &lse  es- 
timate of  himself.  In  poverty,  Ms  nobility  of  soul  will  not  desert 
him ;  but,  cleaving  unto  him,  will  render  his  greatness  more  con- 
snicuous  by  the  humility  of  his  condition.  £f  in  a  dungeon  of 
ODScurity,  like  courteous  Paul,  his  true  dignity  will  represent  him 
as  more  majestic  than  him  crowned  in  a  palace,  and  called  a  king. 
In  all  situations  of  life,  his  excellent  graces  will  cluster  about  him, 
as  roses  in  an  arbor,  perfuming  the  atmosphere  around  him. 
Wherever  found,  the  true  gentleman  is  acceptable  to  men,  and 
beloved  of  angels. 
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Dabk  looms  %  baleful  prison 

Against  th»  wintry  sky, 
Where,  boand  in  heaTT  fetters, 

My  weary  members  lie. 
The  keen,  cold  blasts  that  whistle 

Through  corridor  and  lock, 
Tell  to  my  heart  a  tale  of  doom 

As  pitiless  as  rock  \ 

Yet  Fancy's  rosy  cherubs. 

With  all  their  winsome  art. 
Play  with  my  chains,  and  scatter 

ifneir  sun-light  on  my  heart : 
And  through  my  mid-night  watches. 

Between  the  lattice  bars 
Come  in  the  songs  of  trust  and  hope. 

The  sweet  yoioe  of  the  stars. 

But  bolt,  nor  bar,  nor  fetter. 

The  spirit's  will  can  tame; 
And,  flashing  through  the  darkness. 

It  wings  its  flight  of  flame  1 
And  fhim  the  luminous  planets 

That  burn  the  hill  along, 
I  feel  a  welcome  ray  stream  out, 

To  greet  my  humble  song. 

As  from  my  lonely  prison. 

This  gloomy  winter-time, 
I  'd  pour  my  earnest  yearnings 

In  pulsing  throbs  of  rhyme ; 
And  glad  as  melted  riyers 

That  shout  their  wild  release, 
I  'd  roll  my  song-wayes  out  to  charm 

A  nation's  heart  to  peace. 


The  Land  should  sing  tiU  weary ; 

The  Ocean's  yoioe  grow  hoarse ; 
The  bright  SUrs  heayy  lidded, 

Withm  my  humble  yerse : 
The  ancient  Winds  that  chanted 

'Mid  cedars  grim  and  old. 
Should  waye  the  sreen  locks  of  the  West 

In  cities  payeowith  gold ! 

The  maiden  in  her  arbor 

Should  murmur  loying  words ; 
The  loyer  pour  his  raptures 

Amid  the  song  of  birds : 
The  soldier  'neath  his  banner, 

That  flaps  its  asure  bars. 
Should  stroke  his  stallion's  mane,  and  point 

His  red  sword  to  its  stars  1 

As  from  the  sleeping  marble 

Leaps  out  the  radiant  Thought, 
And  on  the  glittering  canvas 

The  loyeliest  forms  are  caagbt, 
So  all  life's  golden  fkncies 

My  singing  should  prolong. 
Till  earth  should  be  a  beritsge 

Of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Song  1 

Yet  peers  a  prairie  prison 

Against  a  sunless  sky, 
Where  walled  in  heartless  granite, 

My  yoioeless  hopes  must  die  \ 
And  all  the  bows  of  promise 

That  spanned  my  youthfbl  brain, 
Melt,  like  the  wreaths  of  mountAin  mist, 

Beneath  a  captiye's  daain. 
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BiooRApHT  or  Elisha  Kmvt  Kakb^  Commander  of  the  LMt  Arctic  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Sir  Johk  Frankun  and  his  Men.  By  William  Sldbr.  Philadelphia : 
Chilos  akd  Prbhson. 

We  hay«  heretofore  announced  this  work  as  in  a  state  of  advanced  progress, 
and  expressed  our  yery  iaTorable  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Elder  as  a  bio- 
grapher. He  has  in  no  respect  disappointed  us.  His  style  is  exceedingly  dear ; 
his  incidents  selected  and  collated  with  great  industiy,  and  contrasted  with 
good  taste  and  marked  effect :  and  he  has  the  rare  capacity  of  avoiding  verbal 
repetitions,  in  scenes  and  events,  which  must  more  or  less  simulate  each  other, 
in  an  account  of  occurrences  and  adventures  in  one  especially  marked  and  pecu- 
liar region  of  our  globe.  It  was  a  oolnddenoe,  that  on  tiie  very  evening  in 
which  we  received  the  book  from  our  friend  Mr.  Petebson,  there  were  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Willlams,  Stevens  and  Williams,  from  town,  framed  in  dark 
oak-and-gold  for  the  sanctum,  three  pictures,  (photographs  of  the  best  kind, 
from  a  Philadelphia  house,  which  we  ought  to  have  noticed  before,  and  which 
we  should  notice  now,  but  that  the  names  of  the  excellent  firm  are  cut  off  in 
the  framing,)  of  Kane,  Batabd  Taylor,  and  Thackerat.  But  of  these  more 
anoo.  But  our  present  business  is  with  Dr.  Elder^s  excellent  book,  whidi  we 
predict  will  prove  a  very  popular  one,  and  most  deservedly  run  through  many 
editions.  The  annexed,  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Titnes  daily  journal,  is  a  succinct 
account  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir : 

*  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Eanb  was  bom  in  PhiladelpUia  on  the  third  day  of  Febmarj, 
1820.  He  was  a  slight,  frail  child,  quick,  bold,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  greatly 
averse  to  regular  studies.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  boyhood,  and  his 
parents,  it  seems,  did  not  anticipate  any  greatness  for  their  eldest  child.  He  soon 
manifested  a  love  of  enterprise,  and  delighted  in  accomplishing  feats  of  difficulty 
and  danger  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  accomplishing  them.  His  biographer  says  he 
earned  the  character  of  *  a  bad  boy,^  because  he  was  a  brave  one,  and  would  not 
pocket  an  affront  from  any  body.  His  first  notable  ezi^oit,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate his  fature  achievements,  was  a  successful  attempt  to  make  the  ascent  of  a 
tall  kitchen-chimney,  which  rose  temptingly  above  the  roof  sixteen  feet  high.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  seat  himself  upon  the  top  of  this  towering 
pile,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  persuaded  his  younger  brother, 
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Tom,  to  assut  him.    After  the  family  were  a-bed  and  asleep,  he  got  out  upon  the 
roof^  and  by  the  aid  of  a  clothee-Une,  which  he  had  secreted  for  the  purpose,  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  aim  of  his  ambition,  At  the  bnminent  risk  of  breaJc- 
ing  his  neck ;  and  having  seated  himself  on  the  chimney-top,  he  went  back  to  bed. 
He  was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  like  the  simiUr  feat  related  of  Lord  Kelsoh,  it  in- 
dicated only  a  boldness  of  character,  which  might  in  time  ripen  into  a  hero  —  or 
a  burglar.    Up  to  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  an  unpromistng  school-boy,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  family  physician,  *  he  manifested  no  extraordinary 
love  of  learning.'    He  had  an  extraordinary  lore  for  learning,  however,  ahhoQ^ 
it  was  not  noticed,  because  it  was  manifested  in  a  direction  diiTerent  from  what 
his  teachers  desired ;  and  he  was  called  *  refractory,'  because  he  would  not  seem 
to  consent  when  he  did  not  mean  to  obey.    He  would  only  study  according  to  his 
own  inclinations ;  and  refused  to  be  driven  where  he  did  not  wish  to"  go.    He 
was  fond  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  geographical  explorations,  and  delighted  in 
all  kinds  of  field-sports ;  he  had  a  partiality  for  sketching  and  whittling,  and  was 
fascinated  by  dogs  and  horses.    But  he  hated  classical  studies,  and  took  genially 
and  fondly  to  Robinton  Cnuoe  and  PilffrinCa  Progre%$,    At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  deficiencies  in  study,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to 
make  amends  for  his  neglect  of  the  classics ;  his  father  intended  him  for  a  civi^ 
engineer,  and  he  bad  given  more  attention  to  Mathematics  than  to  his  other  stn- 
dies,  so  that  when  he  was  taken  to  New-Haven  for  the  purpose  of  being  entered 
at  Tale,  he  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  college,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  another  year  of  prepara- 
tory study.    So  it  was  determined  that  he  should  enter  at  the  Univeraity  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  greater  freedom  was  permitted.    He  remained  here  a  year-and-a- 
half^  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  In  chemistry,  having  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Oreek.    But  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
which  at  last  proved  fatal,  and  which  at  first  manifested  itself  at  New-Haven,  now 
assumed  so  alarming  a  form  that  his  father  had  to  carry  him  home  in  a  blanket. 
For  a  long  time  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  his  family,  and  when  he  recovered,  it 
was  only  to  be  informed  that  he  might  at  any  moment  fall  as  suddenly  as  from  a 
musketehot.    He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  about  to  oommenoe  the 
serious  bumnesB  of  life  with  the  knowledge  that  be  had  in  his  system  a  fiittal 
disease,  which  might  suddenly  terminate  bis  earthly  career,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, and  which  was  sure  to  be  always  a  source  of  pain  and  suffering.    His  fitther 
said  to  him,  * Elibha,  if  you  must  die,  die  in  the  harness;'  and  he  resolved  to 
act  in  conformity  with  the  advice,  which  was,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  necessity,  for 
inaction  was  more  injurious  to  him  than  constant  exposure  to  dangers,  and  he 
found  that  the  only  way  to  combat  with  his  enemy  was  to  keep  himself  incessantly 
employed.    There  is  the  best  authority  for  the  opinion,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, that  his  ailments  had  always  In  them  a  preponderating  character  of  neoro- 
pathic  disturbance.    Even  when  he  was  comparatively  free  from  the  acute  form 
of  rheumatic  disorder,  his  nerves  were  tingling  and  rioting  with  irritation.    Bat 
in  the  nudst  of  this  nervous  rioting  he  was  always  heroically  calm,  sedate,  seriow, 
and  thoughtful.    His  friends,  believing  that  his  disease  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
profession  of  an  engineer,  he  yielded  to  their  suggestions,  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine.    In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  elected  Resident  Phymcian  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  at  Blockley,  over  the  Schuylkill.    He  attended  strictly  to  his 
duties  for  six  months,  while  he  was  laboring  under  so  severe  an  attack  of  ear<Bao 
disease  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  in  a  horixontal  position;  and  he  never  closed  his 
^yw  at  night  without  the  feeling  that  the  cfaanoes  were  against  his  ever  opening 
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tlMm  again  in  this  world.  The  consciousness  of  his  physical  condition  must  have 
w«%hed  heavilj  upon  his  ardent  nature,  but  it  nerer  interfered  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  performance  of  his  duties.' 

*  His  father,  being  satisfied  that  the  routine  of  a  physician's  life  would  be  fatal 
to  his  son's  constitution,  obtained  for  him,  without  his  knowledge,  an  appointment 
AS  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy.  He  was  greatly  indisposed  to  the  place,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  held  on  ship-board  was  always  odious  to  him.  His  aversion  to  a  sea  life 
Amounted  to  detestation;  but  he  again  yielded  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  after 
his  examination  prepared  himself  cheerfully  for  his  new  duties. 

*Now  commences  the  actual  career  of  this  remarkable  man:  and  henceforth  his 
life  is  a  succession  of  wild  and  romantic  adventures,  which  sound  more  like  the 
creations  of  some  highly  imaginative  fictionist  than  the  actual  exploits  of  a  slight 
youth,  who,  with  a  mortal  disease  in  his  system,  has  quietly  schooled  himself  to 
the  determination  to  '  die  in  harness.'  His  first  appointment  to  active  service  was 
as  phyfflcian  to  our  Chinese  Embassy,  when  Mr.  Cubhinq  was  sent  out  as  Commis- 
noner  to  China.  The  Commissioner  went  out  over-land,  with  the  design  of  meet- 
ing the  frigate  at  Bombay  that  was  to  carry  him  to  Canton,  and  Doctor  Kane  em- 
barked in  the  *  Brandywine,'  expecting  to  join  him  at  that  port.  He  sailed  in 
May,  1843,  and  had  the  advantage  of  stopping  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
At  the  latter  place  he  improved  his  time  by  making  an  ascent  of  the  Eastern 
Andes,  which  rear  their  fantastic  forms  on  the  Coast  of  Brazil.  The  notes  which 
he  made  of  this  exploration  were  unhappily  lost  while  he  was  travelling  on  the 
NUe.  On  the  voyage  from  Rio  to  Bombay  he  employed  himself  assiduously  in 
the  study  of  navigation  and  modem  languages,  and  Mr.  Cushino  not  having  ar- 
rived when  the  *  Brandywine'  reached  the  latter  port,  he  directly  began  to  visit 
the  caves  of  Elephanta,  and  every  other  object  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  then  started  on  an  elephant-hunt  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  frigate,  with 
the  Commissioner  and  his  suite,  arrived  at  Canton  in  July,  1844:  and  impatient 
at  the  tedious  progress  of  Chinese  diplomacy,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
Mr.  OfTSHiivo,  and  started  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He 
travened  the  largest  of  the  group,  Luoonia,  from  Manila  across  to  its  Pacific 
coast,  and,  at  great  hazards  and  imminent  perils,  he  made  the  descent  of  the 
crater  of  the  Tael:  a  feat  which  but  one  European  had  ever  attempted,  and  he 
without  success.  This  feat  very  nearly  cost  him  his  life :  first,  by  the  poisonous 
gases  he  inhaled ;  and  secondly,  from  the  attacks  of  the  wild  natives,  who  were 
outraged  by  his  sacrilegious  invadon  of  the  residence  of  their  Deity.  Afler  the 
departure  of  the  embassy,  he  remained  at  Canton  to  establish  himself  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  but,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  was  struck  down  with  the  rice-fever,  and 
came  near  dying ;  but  he  recovered  after  a  long  illness,  and  left  Whampoa  for 
Singapore,  in  company  with  a  young  Englishman,  intending  to  make  the  over- 
land journey  for  Europe;  and  while  en  route^  he  visited  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and 
crossing  over  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  he  made  the  ascent  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. Arriving  in  Calcutta  about  the  time  the  great  Dwakanoth  Taqors  was 
preparing  to  start  on  his  visit  to  England,  he  joined  the  suite  of  the  princely  East 
Indian,  and  having  visited  Persia  and  Syria,  parted  from  him  at  Alexandria, 
whence  he  visited  Thebes  and  the  Pyramids,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
formed  the  acquiuntance  of  Professor  Lspsius.  Here  again  he  twice  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life ;  once  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Bedouins,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  then  from  an  attack  of  the  plagne.  After  six  months  of 
travel,  he  determined  to  return  to  Manila,  and  establish  himself  as  a  physician ; 
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but  fiuliDg  to  obtain  perminioii  from  the  Spaiii«)i  authorities,  he  bent  his  steps 
homeward  through  Italj,  France,  and  England.  At  home  once  more,  in  1840  be 
hired  a  house,  and  made  preparations  for  settling  down  in  his  natiTC  city  as  a  |A  j- 
sician.  He  had  never  been  commissioned  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,  and  tho- 
roughly detesting  the  rules  of  the  service,  he  would  have  resigned  his  post,  but 
the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  he  could  not,  in  honor, 
abandon  it  just  as  there  was  a  chance  of  liis  services  being  needed. 

*  Three  weeks  before  war  was  declared,  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  *  United 
States,*  bound  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons ;  aod 
after  visiUng  the  King  of  Dahomey,  he  was  attacked  with  the  coast>fever,  and  was 
again  brought  to  Death*s  door :  being  completely  prostrated,  he  returned  home 
*  invalided,'  and  never  wholly  recovered  from  this  disease.  But  the  Mexican  war 
was  not  at  an  end,  and  he  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  his 
country's  service,  sUIl  determined  to  *  die  in  hameas.*  He  applied  to  the  Pnssi- 
DIRT  for  an  appointment  as  an  Army-Surgeon,  and  was  dispatched  to  Mexico  with 
orders  for  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  his  passage  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  watery  grave  on  board  the  rickety  little  steamer  *  Fashion,'  which  has 
since  been  rendered  famous  by  the  filUbuster  Walker;  and  after  landing  at  his 
port  of  destination,  he  started  immediately  for  the  capital,  with  an  escort,  com- 
posed  of  a  company  of  contra-guerOlos,  commanded  by  the  infamous  Doxinoitxz  ; 
and  while  on  this  Journey,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  and  ohivalric 
conduct  in  the  encounter  between  his  escort  and  the  Mexican  guerillas,  among 
whom  were  Qen.  Gaona  and  his  son,  whose  lives,  together  with  those  of  four 
other  officers,  he  was  the  means  of  saving ;  and,  on  his  return,  received  the  com- 
plimentary present  of  a  sword  from  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  suiTered  teiribly 
while  in  Mexico,  from  fever,  exposure,  and  the  eflTeots  of  a  lance-wound  which  he 
received  in  the  aifair  with  the  guerillas. 

*  On  his  return  home,  after  the  war  was  ended,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  store-ship  *  Supply,'  and,  while  on  this  voyage,  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  tetanus,  the  most  terrible  of  all  disorders,  when,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  his 
body  felt  as  though  it  were  composed  of  fiddle-strings,  and  a  host  of  devils  were 
tuning  him  up.  He  had  not  the  faintest  hope  of  recovering  from  this  disorder,  but 
he  did,  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  not  quite  dead,  in  September,  1849.  Alter  a 
brief  rest  at  home,  he  was  again  ordered  on  duty  on  the  Coast  Survey ;  and  in 
the  Spring  succeeding  he  was  luxuriating  among  Cherokee  roses  and  blooming 
magnolias  in  the  perfume-laden  atmosphere  of  Florida ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  May,  while  bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  brief  missive  from  Washington,  ordering  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
New-Tork  to  join  the  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of  the  long-lost  FRA]nu.iji.  In 
seven  and  a  half  days  from  that  date  he  had  left  the  port  of  New-Tork,  and  was 
proceeding  on  the  voysge  which  has  given  immortality  to  his  name.  The  rest  of 
his  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 

*  The  commander  of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Di  Havkm,  had  never  even 
heard  of  Doctor  Kanb  until  they  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Navy-Tard  at 
Brooklyn,  the  day  before  they  set  sail;  and  he  confesses  that  when  he  took  Hie 
measure  of  the  man  upon  whom  the  health  of  himself  and  crew  must  depend,  he 
felt  a  misgiving  that  he  was  not  the  right  man  for  the  place ;  and  if  there  had 
been  time  he  would  have  requested  the  Department  to  exchange  him  for  some 
more  promidng  person.  But  there  was  not  time,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  the  feeble-looking  little  Doctor  back  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Greenland,  if  he 
should  hold  out  so  long.    The  Doctor  was,  as  usual,  sea-sick,  and  when  they 
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touched  at  Whale>fiflh  Island^  after  havliig  been  thirty-one  days  at  sea,  an  BngUah 
transport-ship  was  found  there,  and  Captain  Di  Hatkn  benevolently  proposed  to 
send  the  Doctor  home  as  an  invalid.  The  Doctor  looked  at  the  commanding 
officer  in  blank  dismay,  and  firmly  said,  *  I  won*t  go,*  and  De  Haven  soon  learned 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  estimating  the  character  of  his  physician. 

'  He  returned  from  this  memorable  expedition  in  Hay,  1851,  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  months,  nine  of  which  he  had  been  ice-locked  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Yet  Uie  hardest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  expedition  he  had  to  accomplish, 
after  his  return,  in  writing  the  history  of  it.  As  Dr.  Liviko0tonb  has  said,  he 
would  rather  make  another  journey  across  the  Ck>ntinent  of  Africa  than  write 
another  book  of  travels,  so  did  Dr.  Kane  feel  when  he  sat  down  to  his  literary 
labor.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  brace  up  his  nerves,  and  test  his  powers  of  en- 
durance and  that  indomitable  faculty  of  overcoming  difficulties  which  seemed  es- 
sential to  his  existence.  His  book  completed,  he  at  once  set  himself  to  work  to 
organize  the  second  expedition,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  command,  and  all  his 
energies  were  bent  upon  raising  the  requisite  funds  to  pay.  for  the  necessary  equip- 
ments. The  labors  and  anxieties  he  underwent  while  making  his  preparations  for 
his  second  Arctic  voyage  were  hardly  less  trying  to  him  than  the  dangers  he  en- 
countered while  absent  on  that  perilous  expedition ;  but  his  plans  were  at  Ust 
completed,  and,  though  he  was  still  suffering  from  debilitating  illness,  he  was  as 
fun  of  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  when  he  left,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Hay, 
1853,  on  that  ever-memorable  voyage,  as  a  young  boy  going  on  an  excursion  for 
pleasure.  We  can  give  no  word  to  his  exploits  while  on  this  expedition;  he 
returned  to  New-Tork  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1856,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
months,  and  the  news  of  his  arrival  caused  a  pulsation  of  delight  throughout  the 
civilised  worid.  Honors  and  greetings  awaited  him  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  his  health  was  fast  failing  him ;  and  when  he  left  New-Tork  for  EngUnd,  hop- 
ing to  be  strengthened  by  the  joumej,  he  sud  to  Mrs.  Grihitkll,  on  taking  leave 
of  her,  that  he  was  not  sure  of  soon  returning  to  her  again.  He  grew  worse  in 
England,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1856,  left  there  for  Havana,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  month,  growing  aU  the  time  weaker, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  February  his  earthly  career  was  closed. 

*  He  was  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  in  his  best  health,  weighed  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  His  complexion  was  fiur,  and  his  hair  soft 
and  silken,  of  a  dark  chestnut  color.  His  eyes  were  dark  gray,  but  lustrous,  with 
a  wild  light,  when  his  feelings  were  excited,  and  when  he  was  in  the  torrent-tide 
of  enraptured  action,  ^  the  li^t  beamed  from  them  like  flashing  scimetars,  and  in 
an  impassioned  moment  they  gleamed  frightfully.'  *  In  company,  when  the  talk 
ran  glib,  and  every  body  would  be  heard,  he  was  aileiit,  but  terse  and  elastic  as  a 
steel-spring  under  pressure.  He  had  a  way  of  looking  attentive,  dodle,  and  as 
interested  as  a  child's  fresh  wonder:  but  no  one  would  mistake  the  expressioD  fbr 
the  admiration  of  inexperience  or  incapacity;  yet  it  cheated  many  a  talker  into  a 
self-complaisance  that  lost  him  the  opportunity  of  lemming  something  of  the  man 
he  wanted  to  know.'  'Idle  eorionty  never  made  any  thing  of  him,  and  he  did 
nothing  at  gossip ;  hot  mquiry  with  an  aim  was  never  disappointed.'  ffis  biogra- 
pher asked  him  once,  after  his  return  from  his  last  Arctie  expedition,  'lor  the 
best  proved  mstaaee  that  he  knew  of  the  aool's  power  over  the  body:  an  instaoce 
that  might  posh  the  hard^Niked  philosophy  of  materialiHii  to  the  coosdoasDess  of 
its  own  idiocy.'  He  passed  a  mmnent,  and  then  asid,  with  a  spring:  'The  eoal 
can  lift  the  body  oat  of  its  boots,  fib*.  When  oar  Gaptain  was  dying— I  aay 
dying,  fbr  I  have  seen  scwy  eaoogh  to  know— every  old  soar  in  his  body  was  a 
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itmning  nicer.  If  cODScienoe  festers  tinder  its  wounds  corresponcUngly,  heD  is  not 
hard  to  onderstand.  I  never  saw  a  case  so  bad  that  either  lived  or  died.  Men 
die  of  it  usually  long  before  they  are  so  ill  as  he  was.  There  was  trouble  aboard, 
there  might  be  mutiny.  So  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  we  might  be 
at  each  other's  throats.  I  felt  that  he  owed  even  the  repose  of  dying  to  the  eer- 
rice.  I  went  down  to  his  bunk,  and  shouted  in  his  ear:  'Mutiny,  Capiain, 
mutiny ! '  He  shook  off  the  cadaverio  stupor :  *  Set  me  up,*  he  said,  *■  and  order 
these  fellows  before  me.'  He  heard  the  complaint,  ordered  punishment,  and  from 
that  hour  convalesced.  Keep  that  man  awake  with  danger,  and  he  would  nU  ^e 
of  any  thing  until  his  duty  was  done.' ' 

For  this  clear  and  comprehensive  synopsis  of  Dr.  Eldkb's  admirable  book, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  New -York  Daily  2VmM,  who  was  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  obtain  possession  from  the  publishers  of  the  unbound  sheets  of  iht 
work,  before  it  was  issued  from  the  pi-ess.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself 
satisfies  us  that  it  is  in  all  respects  correct  in  restatement,  and  authentic  in 
well-established  fiu^ts. 


Tn  NoBTH-AmBXCAV  Raviaw,  for  m  Jakvart  Qcaxtrr,  1856 :  Pp.  800.  Boston : 
Cbosbt,  Nichols  Aim  Compawt.  New-Tork :  Charlrs  8.  Francis  avd  Compavt, 
Number  564  Broadway. 

Wb  promised,  in  the  last  issue  of  our  Magamne,  a  &rther  reference  to  the 
current  number  of  this  our  time-honored  Quarterlt  :  hence  the  present 
notice :  and  aknost  hence  <mly  :  since  we  perceive  that  it  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public  as  an  ezceDent  representatiye 
of  what  a  good  Review  should  be.  Like  Napolbon's  ^eolamns  9ern^  the 
heaviest  force  is  in  the  van :  and  we  rather  like  this :  because  it  moves  on  with 
such  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.  It  is  an  ektborate  review  of  a  work 
by  the  august  German  schoUu*,  Boecksh,  (pronounced  Bosh,  in  our  dialect,) 
^Di6  Staatshaushaltung^^  and  relates  to  the  *  Public  Economy  of  Athens,'  a 
village  in  the  land  of  Qreece,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  fiimous,  several  years 
since,  as  a  summer-resort  for  marble-workers,  lapidaries,  philosophers,  and 
early  politicians.  Now  that  our  American  Tin-panic  has  partially  subsided, 
and  '  times '  are  loosening,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  (subjectively,  of  course, 
and  from  the  Boston  stand-pointy  at  the  economics  of  Athens.  Now  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  man  who  worked  a  day  in  Athens  for  a  theatrical 
Diobelia  was  under-paid.  No  wonder  the  *  &tal  disease'  of  Theorica  bn^e 
out  The  smallest  investment  in  the  Liturgim  would  have  yielded  a  better  re- 
turn, even  with  the  *  choregia^  in  the  nature  of  a  coupon,  attached.    Now  in 

*  A  Boston  * itand-point*  is  a  curious  thing.  You  can  start  from  the  'Tremont- 
House/  go  in  any  direction  for  half-an-hour,  and  yon  '11  be  back  there  within  that 
time, '  sure.'  Do  n't  mind  the  '  p'ints  of  compass.'  There  ar«  none  around  Boston. 
When  we  were  there,  the  sun  came  up  in  the  North,  and  set  in  the  East.  The  moon 
rises  in  the  West,  and  sets  over  the  Cambridge  ObserratoTj.  They  have  a  fine  east 
breese,  though,  in  Boston.  We  were  there  in  March,  day  the  twelfth,  about  flfteen 
years  ago.  We  know  what  a  $iroeoo  is :  the  late  lamented  Frkihorr  Cooprr  told  us 
onoe,  what  time  we  were  fetchmg  a '  walk'  with  him  on  the  Battery :  it  is  'a£od9» 
Md^windbaiUdf 
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Mr.  BoscB*s  'UrhuTiden  uber  da$  Seuhkeesen  des  AtHseh&n  8taate»^  it  is  dis- 
dnctly  stated,  that  even  in  the  trienir-kick  reform  of  DemosthenbS)  before  the 
'  system  of  symmories  *  had  been  abolished,  three  dbolii  were  not  considered  a 
large  price  for  a  good  day's  work.  And  it  was  eren  better  in  the  times  of 
Nausinicus  himself,  and  also  of  Akprotion,  that  notorious  and  most  unpopular 
constable,  or  tax-collector,  that  ever  lived  in  Athens.  We  might  enlarge  upon 
this  article,  for  Boston  is  *the  Modem  Athens* :  but  *ye  men  of  Athens,*  we 
'can-ah  not-ah  do  it-ah:*  we  lack  the  room.  The  succeeding  paper  is 
an  exceedin^y  good  one:  *  The  Frofemon  of  Schoolmaster;*  a  review  of 
^School-Days  at  Rugby,  by  an  Old  Bot,  an  English  re-publication.  We  the 
more  wiUin^y  advert  to  this  article,  since  we  were  compelled  to  omit  a  notice 
of  the  work  of  which  it  treats,  which  had  been  prepared  for  these  pages.  We 
call  attention  to  three  or  four  brief  but  pregnant  extracts.  Of  the  unscrupu- 
lously English  style  of  the  work  under  notice,  the  reviewer  remarks :  *  There 
is  a  full  and  healthy  flavor  in  its  style,  smacking  of  the  breezy  upland  and  sun- 
shine and  open  fields,  a  luxuriance  of  good  spirits,  a  manly  manner  of  think- 
ing stnughtforward,  an  absence  of  all  cant  and  sentimentality,  a  tone  as  loud 
and  dieery  as  a  hunting-song,  and  withal,  an  almost  aggravating  independence 
and  self-satisfaction,  qualities  refreshing  to  the  soul  in  these  days  of  spasmodic 
poetry,  illicit  dramas,  and  ecclesiastical  novels.  There  is  not  a  twinge  of  indi- 
gestion in  it  The  stormy  contests  of  the  play-ground,  where  the  passions  of 
the  man  are  first  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  boy ;  the  tyranny  of  &gging, 
not  the  last  nor  the  only  relic  of  savage  ages  which  has  hdd  place  in  English 
schools ;  tiie  inevitable  and  constant  battle  levied  between  master  and  pupil ; 
the  other  warfiu^  whidh  is  carried  on  by  the  boy,  within  his  own  breast,  be- 
tween the  temptations  that  easily  beset  him  and  the  loyalty  which  he  owes  to 
&e  dear  old  home;  his  first  consciousness  of  ambition;  his  first  intuition  of 
the  serious  purpose  of  living;  all  this,  and  more,  is  told  by  many  vivid  and 
graphic  pictaree  of  the  life  led  at  an  English  foundation  school ;  and  standing 
above  or  behind  all  the  scenes,  suggested  rather  than  described,  appears  the 
serene  figure  of  that  great  and  good  teacher.  Dr.  Arnold.  Reading  this  book 
is  like  watching  some  limpid,  self-confident,  brawling  mountain-torrent,  that 
runs  sparkling  over  moss  and  shin^e,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  it  greater 
than  is  seen  at  firsts  of  genuine  nobility  and  manliness  of  soul,  and,  in  the 
dosing  chapters,  of  unexpected  pathos  and  tenderness,  in  reference  to  that  un- 
discoverable  fiiturity  in  which  life  ends.  It  has  cost  the  world,*  the  writer 
proceeds  to  add,  '  ages  of  experience  to  earn  an  appredation  of  the  position  and 
character  of  woman,  and  we  have  not  yet  attuned  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
position,  requirements,  and  character  cf  the  child.  One  reason  for  this  ignor- 
ance may  be  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  study  of  the  condition  of  childhood  re- 
quires the  mind  to  turn  back  upon  itself|  smd  observe  its  own  motions,  a  men- 
tal process  contrary  to  the  habits  of  nature,  and  which  has  made  the  secrets  of 
the  mind  fiur  less  attractive  to  most  persons  than  the  secrets  of  a  patented 
machine  for  the  hatching  of  cfaidcens.*  This  last  flippant  allusion  to  our 
widely-patented  'Hen-Persuader*  is  uncalled-for:  but  'let  that  pass.'  The 
sabjoined  is  but  too  true,  as  many  a  boyish  bosom  knows  and  feels : 

'  Look  at  the  manifold  different  systems  of  education.    One  miffht  suppose  that  the 
mind  of  the  child  was  made  for  canons  experiments,  to  find  by  what  vanety  of  plaoe, 
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or  hj  what  clipping  and  coaxing,  it  might  be  broaght  to  aaanme  a  certain  s^e  of 
growth,  without  ever  being  suffered  to  put  forth  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  We 
cannot  but  look  upon  that  class  of  beings  stigmatized  by  the  term  doyw  with  some 
lively  touch  of  pity.  Particularly  when  transplanted  from  the  soil  where  they  were 
bom,  and  placed  under  foreign  influences,  are  they  descrying  of  this  humane  senti- 
ment. Would  any  man  who  has  passed  a  moderately  comfortable  life  bo  willing  to 
live  over  the  decade  between  his  fiOh  and  fi^^eenth  year?  Does  any  one  feel  a  re- 
sponse in  his  heart  to  that  Ivrical  wish,  now  popularized  by  the  street-organ,  to  be  a 
boy  again  f  The  truth  is,  that  the  boy,  as  regards  his  conception  of  his  own  nature 
and  its  due  education,  is  m  advance  of  his  age.  He  is  not  understood,  or  misunder- 
stood. We  arrogantly  put  him  into  that  class  which  Sir  Wiluam  Blackstovs  deno- 
minatesytfTA  naturctf  and  base  our  plans  for  his  improvement  upon  the  assumption 
of  his  total  depravity.  He  has  ambition  which  bums  out  in  disappointment ;  be  has 
dreams  of  heroism  and  love  which  he  dares  not  confide  to  another;  be  has  keen  sen- 
sibilities which  bis  elders  do  not  forbear  to  taunt  or  to  disregard ;  be  has  an  under- 
standing of  matters  whereof  be  is  assumed  to  be  absurdly  ignorant;  he  has  adung 
doubts  about  life  and  death  which  he  knows  not  where  to  satisfy.  Often,  like  one 
who  wanders  in  the  dark,  his  undeveloped  reason  and  half-knowledge  fail  to  guide 
him  through  the  night  into  which  his  more  mature  fancy  hurries  him,  and  be  stumbles 
over  chasms,  or  starts  at  those  awful  phantoms  of  the  brain  which  the  firmness  of 
riper  intellect  cannot  at  all  times  exorcise.  The  loneliness  of  night,  the  mystery  of 
the  heavens,  the  sadness  of  good-by,  fill  his  imagination  and  grasp  his  whole  soul 
with  a  power  which  lessens  as  he  advances  in  years.  Like  young  Auiavo,  in  Jbax 
Paul's  delectable  romance  of  Titan,  be  has  to  restrain  and  hide  within  himself  all  his 
emotions,  his  longings,  his  precious  thoughts,  for  fear  of  some  stem  Either  or  some 
domesticated  DiooBNas ;  or,  if  he  ventures  to  unbosom  himself  to  an  imagined  friend 
of  his  own  a^e,  asking  only  for  the  bread  of  sympathy  which  his  heart  craves,  it  is 
but  to  find  himself  possessed  of  the  scorpion  of  treachery  and  neglect,  and  perhaps, 
at  last,  he  flies  to  the  beauty  of  some  amiable  girl,  wnom  his  ardent  enthusiasm 
clothes  with  every  jgrace  and  every  virtue,  who  smiles  upon  him,  and  comprehends 
him  no  more  than  he  comprehends  the  ocean.' 

The  gradual  progress  of  education,  firom  the  earliest  times  in  Uassachusetts, 
a  progress  begun  only  a  few  days  after  the  *  Mayflower'  emerged  from  the 
mists  of  the  Atlantic^  and  dipped  her  anchor  in  the  waves  of  Plymouth  harbor, 
is  forcibly  and  beautifully  sketched.  We  wish  that  the  late  venerable  and 
lamented  Joseph  Curtis  were  alive  to  read  the  tributes  yrhich  are  here  paid  to 
the  results  of  labors  such  as  those  in  which  himself;  with  Pbtsb  Coopsb,  and 
other  Mends  of  children,  were  so  long  and  so  lovingly  engaged,  among  the 
various  schools  of  this  metropolis :  warm  tributes  to  *  the  care  and  ingenuity 
which  have  been  expended  in  achieving  perfection  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
school-room,  and  in  the  school  furniture,  so  as  to  insure  sufficient  air,  light, 
and  space  to  the  scholar ;  the  improvements  in  the  mechanical  apparatus  of 
teaching,  as  weU  as  in  the  text-books ;  the  changes  in  disdpline  and  modes  of 
punishment,  firom  that  barbarous  age  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  rod,  the 
dark  closet,  and  public  disgrace  would  improve  the  temper  and  stimulate  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  the  present  time,  when,  happily,  a  medal,  a  ribbon,  a 
mere  cipher  of  approbation,  has  almost  driven  the  name  of  punishment  from 
our  schools ;  the  large  economy  of  time  and  labor  secured  by  the  systematized 
employment  of  both,  and  by  the  gradation  of  schools  and  classes ;  the  gradual 
and  &vorable  alteration  m  Uie  relations  of  master  and  scholar;  and,  lastly,  the 
improvement  in  the  master  himself  from  the  Ichabod  Cranes  of  former  days, 
who  worked  on  the  fimn  and  '  boarded  round,*  to  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
who  now  stand  at  the  head  of  our  sdiools.'  But  children  bless  the  good 
man's  name,  although  he  can  no  longer  smile  his  grateful  joy  at  their  weQ- 
eamed  praise.  We  have  said  and  quoted  Plough  of  this  excellent  paper 
to  indicate  its  true  character  to  the  reader.  We  pass  to  the  next»  which  is 
upon  '  Eeformatary  Imtitutums  at  H(me  emd  Abroad,^    It  embodies  a  large 
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amount  of  various  and  dearly^arranged  information,  upon  the  general  theme 
of  which  it  treats :  invoMng  many  lessons  of  kindness  in  the  treatment  of 
young  and  firstoffenders,  which  are  well  worthy  of  heed.  The  notices  of  the 
prominent  penal-reform  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  especially  around  Boston  * 
those  of  Hamburgh,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  Mettray,  in  France ;  present 
much  inddental  detail,  and  afford  very  interesting  illustrations.  An  able  and 
appreciative  article  upon  ^  Venice '  succeeds ;  which  is  followed  by  ^  Ireland, 
Past  and  Present;*  ^Anatomical  Architecture;*  *The  Financial  Crisis;* 
^Jerusalem;'  *  Contemporary  French  Literature;*  Lewes*  History  of  PhUo- 
Bophy ; '  wi^  numerous  brief  ^  Critical  Notices  of  native  and  foreign  works.* 


How  TO  Do  BuBimaa :  a  Pbactioai.  ULajsttjal  or  Pbaotioal  ArrAias,  and  a  Guide  to 
Success  in  Life.    Broadway,  New-Tork :  Fowlbbs  akd  Wbllb. 

We  regard  this  work  very  much  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  look  upon 
books  on  *  Manners,*  'True  Lessons  for  a  Gentleman,*  'The  Complete  Letter- 
Writer,*  and  the  like.  '  How  to  do  your  Business,*  we  take  it,  depends  upon 
the  experience  of  the  man  who  does  it:  for  *  every  man,*  as  Hamlet  says, 
'  hath  business,  such  as  *t  is.*  However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  run  down 
Messrs.  Fowlebs  a2vd  Wells*  book:  on  the  contrary,  hear  another  wholly 
disinterested  critic,  what  ?ie  says  upon  the  sulject :  '  If  we  were  to  form  moral 
character  by  mechanical  rules,  and  insure  success  by  any  special  method  of  de- 
portment, there  would  be  very  few  fiulures  in  any  kind  of  business,  and  very 
few  bad  people  in  the  world  of  either  sex.  But  every  individual  stands  by 
himself  in  the  world,  and  though  something  may  be  learned  from  the  successes 
or  &ilures  of  others,  yet  every  man*s  conduct  must  be  determined  by  his  own 
drcomstanoes  and  idiosyncrasies;  the  self-same  rules  by  which  one  succeeds 
would  insure  the  fiulure  of  another.  One  man  must  be  hasty,  bold,  impetuous, 
and  i4>pazentiy  reckless,  while  another  must  be  slow,  cautious,  quiet,  and  sus- 
picious ;  eadi  succeeds  by  being  true  to  his  own  conditions,  while  they  would 
tul  if  they  attempted  to  imitate  each  other.  But  there  are  certain  radical  and 
estaUished  rules  of  conduct,  great  laws  of  the  moral  as  wdl  as  the  physical 
worid,  which  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  the  true  exposition  of  such  lawn 
that  give  value  to  such  publications  as  that  he/hre  us — '  How  to  do  Business.' 
The  title  of  the  work  alone,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  body  '  does 
boaneas,*  ought  to  insure  it  a  wide  circulation ;  and,  as  it  is  written  in  a  very 
plain,  comprehensve  style,  printed  in  a  convenient  form,  and  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  coat-podcet  of  a 
good  many  young  and  ambitious  men,  who  are  desirous  <^  doing  business  and 
doing  it  successfully.  The  *  Manual*  is  not  only  a  guide  to  business,  but  also 
a  history  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  misceOaneoas  information  is  of  a 
bigjhly  interesting  natura  The  rules  are  all  wefl  arranged,  and  the  TnATrma 
and  giKwral  observations  placed  under  separate  heads.  There  are  also  forms 
of  acoovmts,  letters,  invoices,  notes,  bills  of  exdiange,  and  other  formula  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecutaoQ  of  mercantile  undertakings.* 
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Tbb  Bibucal  Bbpbbtort  akd  Psivcvroir  Bxnsw,  Edited  br  the  Ber.  Crablb 
HoDOB,  D.D.  For  the  Jurnarj  Quarter.  Philadelphia:  Psna  Walub,  8S1 
Cheitnat-streei 

Ths  *  Poeitiye  Philosophy  of  Auocstb  OoKri,'  wfaidi  opens  the  present 
number  of  the  ^Princeton  Mniew,*  we  positiyelj  have  not  read :  but  the  papers 
on  *The  Revolt  of  the  Sepoys,*  and  ^En^h  Hymnology,'  (an  outlandish  tena^) 
we  have  perused  with  pleasure.  The  flrBt-mentioned  article  is  a  dear  and  com- 
prehensive  renimi  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  India  since  the  Sqpoy  mutmy 
broke  out,  with  sound  and  wdl^ligested  reflections  thanapou.  From  the 
second  paper  which  we  have  mentioned,  we  propose  to  make  two  or  three 
extracts.    And  this  is  one  of  them : 

'BuBLiVB  ima^nation,  philosophic  disoeminent,  perfect  oommand  of  Imagnage,  and 
exquisite  skill  in  TersiDcation,  eren  when  hallowed  by  ferrent  pietr^  do  not  slone 
qualify  one  to  write  a  hymn.  It  is  not  the  matest  names  in  our  literary  annals, 
who  have  excelled  in  this  really  difficult  st^  of  composition.  It  is  rather  simple, 
derout  men,  mostly  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  pious  women,  famuiar 
with  the  discipline  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  who  have  enriched  our  Hymnology. 
It  was  not  theirs  to  trace  tne  outline,  to  invent  the  plot,  to  conceive  the  personages, 
and  to  crrasp  into  unity  the  manifold  details,  of  an  epic  or  a  drama,  but,  possbssea 
of  a  truTv  poetic  spirit,  familiar  bv  personal  experience  with  the  development  and 
vioissitudes  of  the  Christian  life,  unbued  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  they  have 
nttered  their  yaried  emotions  in  metrical  form  with  an  intense  feryor,  a  compressed 
energy,  an  unerring  directness,  and  an  all-pervading  sympathy,  which  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  every  Christian  heart  Although  not  equally  suocessfol  in  all  their  pro- 
dnctions,  they  nave,  in  the  best  of  them,  attained  that  unity  of  theme,  that  depth 
and  warmth  of  feeling,  that  freedom  from  mere  didactic  statement,  and  from  extreme 
individuality  of  sentiment,  with  that  liveliness,  atmplicity,  and  terseness  of  expres- 
sion, which  together  realize  the  ideal  of  a  ^ood  hymn.  They  have  really  secured 
sublimity,  tenderness,  beauty,  and  elegance,  without  calling  our  attention  to  the  Hci ; 
the^  produce  the  proper  effect,  without  making  us  conscious  of  it,  and  well  establish 
their  claim  to  be  true  lyrists,  by  causing  us  to  loye  and  use  their  productions,  with- 
out reflecting  why  it  is  that  we  so  love  and  use  them.' 

Speaking  of  Stbbnhold  and  Hopkins*  version  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
the  reviewer  observes : 

'Ik  the  whole  of  this  version  there  is  nothing  equsl  to  the  two  stansaa  from 
Psalm  Eighteen : 

*  *  Ths  Ldbd  descended  from  sboye. 
And  bowde  the  heayena  bte ; 
And  nnderneath  His  feet  Hs  cast 
The  darknesae  of  the  akie. 


\ 


*  *  On  chenibs  and  on  chembima 
Full  rotallieHs  rode; 
And  on  the  winges  of  all  the  windes, 
Came  fBylng  all  abroade.* 

'Such  is  the  sublimity  of  the  original  passsge,  that  no  imitation  or  yersion  of  it 
can  be  yery  tame.  The  only  representative  of  this  old  translation  which  still  survives 
among  us  in  frequent  use,  is  Hopkixs's  yersion  of  the  One  Hundredth  Psalm,  *  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.' 

'  To  this  day  there  is  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  and  among 
some  of  the  Scotch  churches  which  preserve  their  individuality  in  this  country,  a 
version  which  was  origioBlly  prepared- to  supersede  the  yersion  of  STEXKHOLn  and 
Hopkins,  sanctioned  and  employed  by  the  English  Church.  Its  author  was  Fxancxs 
RousB,  or  Rous,  a  zealous  English  Puritan,  who  was  at  one  tame  Proyost  of  ISton. 
His  religious  fervor  and  political  sentiments  gained  him  a  seat  in  PxAisa-Oon  Barx- 
BOKas'  Parliament,  and  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  place  at  the  Protector's  council-board,  and  finally  an  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  Either  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  anti- 
prelatical  House  of  Commons,  he  made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  adhering 
more  closely  to  the  original  than  Stbendold  and  Hopkmb'b,  is  perhaps  less  rugged 
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in  Ha  dietioo,  equally  simple  and  nnambitioas  in  ita  style,  but  by  no  means  more 
baimoniotts  and  correct  in  ita  reraiflcation.  That  pious  and  learned  Assembly  of 
Dirines,  whose  Catechisms.  Confession,  and  Book  of  Discipline,  have  become  tha 
Standards  of  the  Preabjrtenan  Church,  approved  this  Teraion  made  by  one  of  its  lay 
members.  The  House  of  Commons  in  1045  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  The  Sootca 
Church  adopted  it,  and,  unwilling  to  employ  uninspired  words  in  its  worship,  atill 
dings  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  astonishes  those  wno  cannot  find  ita  ezplanauon  in 
any  peculiar  beauty  or  felicity  of  expression.  But  to  the  true  Scotch  heart  it  is  en- 
deand  by  a  thousand  stirrinir  memories  and  sacred  associations.  In  lonely  glens  and 
secret  hiding-places  its  simple  verses  haye  been  sung  by  little  bands,  wnose  yoicea 
haye  been  hushed  at  the  sound  of  the  distant  tramp  of  GuLyaRHOusB's  dragoons,  or 
by  solitary  capUyes  whose  dungteon  doors  would  open  only  to  usher  them  to  tha 
acaffold.  Ite  words  have  died  away  upon  the  air  when  a  hundred  hearts  haye 
been  touched  and  bowed  by  the  Spirit  of  Gon,  as  at  the  kii^  of  Shotts,  or  wedded  to 
'  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures,'  or  *  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name,' 
have  ascended  from  the  utar  of  many  a  cottar's  home,  tf  it  has  ita  glaring  defeotiL 
it  has  also  its  striking  beauties ;  and  if  we  sometimes  meet  with  averse  as  harsh  ana 
prosaic  as  the  followmg  from  Psalm  Seventy-four : 

*  *  A  MAS  was  tkmoas,  and  was  had 
In  estimation 
According  as  he  lifted  up 
His  axe  thick  trees  upon/ 

we  as  often  find  them  as  sweet  and  simple  as  this  from  the  Twenty-third  Psalm : 

*  *  Tm  LoBD  is  my  Shepherd,  111  not  want, 
Hs  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  paatorea  green :  Ha  leadeth  me 
The  quiet  waters  by.*  * 

We  are  well  pleased  to  see  what  justice  is  done  to  Isaac  Watts  :  the  more^ 
that  it  IS  not  long  since  we  encountered  in  a  daily  journal  of  a  sister  dty,  an 
elaborate  oondenuiation  of  the  great  miyority  of  his  hymns : 

*  From  his  day  to  our  own,  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Isaac  Watts  have  been  more 
highly  valued,  and  more  extensively  used,  than  those  of  any  other  uninspired  sacred 

S«t  The  spirit  of  catholicity  which  led  him  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  study  with 
e  portraits  of  eminent  men  of  every  Christian  name,  which  hung  side  by  side  the 
pictures  of  Luthbe  and  Bbllabmutb,  of  Calvzh  and  AaxiNius,  of  Lbighton  and  of 
BuxTAW,  and  which  prompted  him  to  desire  that  the  devout  men  who  carried  him  to 
his  burial  should  represent  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Presbyteriaa 
fiuths,  has  been  reciprocs>ted  by  believers  of  almost  ever^  sect  Though  often 
strongly  marked  by  doctrinal  peculiarities,  his  lyrical  compositions  have  commended 
Miem^lves  to.  all  true  Christians.  Selections  from  them  are  suns  alike  bv  Episco- 
palians, whoj  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  will  be  happy  if  they  '  imitate  him  in  all  but  his 
non-confonmty ; '  b^  Presbyterians,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  his  Independency ; 
by  Baptists,  iifbOi  reject  his  views  on  infant  churcn-membership:  by  Methodists  to 
whom  his  doctrine  of  decrees  is  au  oflfence ;  bv  Unitarians,  who,  although  his  Psalma 
and  Hymns  prove  him  to  have  been  an  humble  worshipper  of  Cbrist.  claim  him  as 
an  adherent ;  and  by  Independents,  who  number  his  gifts  and  his  usenilness  among 
their  peculiar  dories.  There  are  no  hymns  so  eariy  and  so  long  associated  with  our 
experience  as  his.  Our  childish  memories  gather  round  them.  The  cradles  of  most 
of  us  were  rooked  to  the  rhythm  of  his  cradle-hymn,  *  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and 
slumber; '  and  probably  few  of  us  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  he  lay 
in  his  mother's  lap,  at  the  prison-door  of  his  non<K»nfbrming  fauier,  ere  we  could 
lisp,  *'Ti8  the  voice  of  the  sluggard/  <Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,'  aniL 
'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  improve  each  shining  hour.'  The  strong  emotions  of 
our  manhood  take  hold  upon  them.  In  their  language  penitence  sings, '  Show  pi^. 
Loan,  O  Lord  !  forgive ; '  self-reproach  exclaims :  *Alas  I  and  did  my  Savioub  bleed  ? ' 
Faith  lays  her  hand,  not  *  on  beasts  on  Jewish  altars  slain,'  but  on  that '  Heavenly 
Lamb,'  which  *  takes  all  our  guilt  away.'  Christian  fortitude  nerves  itself  for  the  con« 
flict  with  the  question :  <Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross? '  and  goes  home  to  its  reward 
with  the  triumphant  assertion  that 

*  *  Jsnrs  ean  make  a  dying  bed 
Ve«l  soft  as  dowoy  pillowi  are.* 

Surviving  affection  disciplines  itself  with  the  thought :  *  Why  do  we  mourn  departing 
friends  ?  ^  and  in  unfaltering  trust  reflects : 
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**  80  Jnoa  slept;  Qoo's  dying  Bom 
PuMd  ihrottgh  the  grave,  mmI  blened  the  bed.* 

'  Barely  does  a  man's  fame  rest  mainly  on  his  earlier  efforts.  Bat  the  Psalms,  and 
man^  of  the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  —  the  most  celebrated  of  hia  works — were  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth.  Some  of  them  were  composed  while  he  was  still  beneath  the 
paternal  roof,  a  pupil  in  his  father's  boarding-school  at  Southampton.    The  young 

Eoet's  ear  and  taste  were  offended  by  the  miserable  psalmody  or  hia  native  plsce. 
[e  prepared  his  Hvmns  as  a  substitute  for  the  inharmonious  and  i)roBaic  strains 
which  hindered  ratber  than  helped  his  devotion.  His  first  offering  is  said  to  have 
been  the  hymn  beginning,  *  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb.'  A  collection  of  his 
hymns  was  printed  in  17U7.  In  1719  he  published  his  Psalms,  in  which  he  professed 
to  have  imitated  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
latter  received  no  additions,  bat  the  former  were  multiplied  during  his  long,  retired 
and  studious,  but  painftil  and  laborious  life.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  can  be  connected 
with  the  incidents  of  his  ministry ;  few,  if  an^,  are  way-marks  along  the  peaceful 
paths  of  his  history.  We  long  in  vain  to  associate  some  of  them  with  his  six  years' 
tutorship  in  Sir  John  Hahtopp's  family,  at  Stoke  Newington :  his  Logic  is  its  only 
memorial.  We  endeavor,  to  no  purpose  to  read  in  some  of  those  penitent,  confiding, 
or  joyful  strains,  the  record  of  nervous  hours  spent  in  bed  in  a  darkened  chamber, 
afXer  a  fatiguing  service  in  the  Independent  congregation  in  Mark  Lane,  London.  It 
is  but  a  few  of  them  which  we  can  connect  with  that  visit  of  his  to  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Sir  Thomas  Abnbt,  at  Theobalds,  which,  intended  to  last  a  few  days,  extended 
through  thirty -six  years,  and  terminated  only  when  in  174d  the  mourners  bore  him 
to  his  final  resting-place  in  the  hallowed  ground  of  Bunhill  Fields.  It  was  for  the 
children  of  this  kind  entertainer,  who  had  welcomed  him  when  an  invalid,  that  he 
composed  many  of  his  Divine  and  Moral  Songs;  and  some  of  the  friends  of  tkis  Lord 
Mayor's  family  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  consoled  with  the  funeral  strains, 

*  *  Unvett  thy  bosom,  fUthftil  tomb.' 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the  fame  of  this  Christian  poet  has  survived  the  ridiciile 
which  once  sooght  to  lessen  it,  and  how  the  merits  of  his  productions  have  triumphed 
over  all  the  opposition  which  they  awakened.  It  is  to  ^the  praise  of  Popa,  that  in 
later  editions  of  *  The  Dunciad,'  he  substituted  some  inferior  name  in  the  place  which 
that  of  Dr.  Watts  had  held  in  his  merciless  satire ;  and  it  is  no  less  to  toe  reproach 
of  the  insincere  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  that  in  hia  *  UniTenal  Paaaion,'  he 
allowed  himself  to  stigmatise  Watts  aa 

*  *  Isaac,  a  brother  of  the  canting  strain.' 

One  of  the  most  amusing  and  harmless  exhibitions  of  feeling  provoked  bv  his  inno- 
cent lyrics,  was  that  called  forth  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Braobubt,  who,  wnen  his  un- 
lucky clerk  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  Doctor's  hjmns,  rose,  and  cried  oat :  *  Let 
us  have  none  of  Mr.  Wattb's  whines.' ' 

Of  DoDDBiDGE,  the  friend  and  emulator  of  Watts,  and  who  ranks  next  to 

him  among  the  hymn-writers  of  English  Independency,  the  reviewer  thus  speaks. 

The  scene  referred  to  is  Northampton  churdi,  in  one  of  the  En^ish  provinces: 

*  Lit  us  turn  aside  to  visit  this  quiet  scene  of  his  useful  ministry,  and  on  some 
Sabbath  day  enter  that  old  chapel  *  with  the  square  windows  and  sombre  walls,' 
where  so  many  precious  words  or  truth  have  been  nttered,  and  such  sacred  notes  of 
praise  have  been  sung.  There,  in  yonder  square  comer-seat,  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  a 
Scotch  cavalry-officer,  sits  a  tall  and  stately  man,  the  fire  of  whose  gray  eyes  seems 
subdued  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  whose  gentle  and  devout  manner  betokens 
a  spirit  rarely  associated  with  his  garb  and  calling.  It  is  Colonel  Gabdikxb,  destined  to 
lall  upon  the  field  of  Preston-Pans,  and  to  be  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  him  whose 
ministrations  he  so  highly  prized  and  so  often  sought.  There,  too,  is  the  stately  and 
haughty  Dr.  Akbmsidb,  who,  having  just  completed  his  '  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination/ 
and  finished  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  tries  the  eflfect  of  his  orugs  and 
nostrums  on  the  boors  of  Northampton,  ere  he  removes  to  London,  and  by  poetnrand 
physic  wins  his  way  to  the  post  ofphysician  to  the  queen.  The  pupils  of  the  North- 
ampton Academy,  as  yet  unxnown  to  fame,  but  destined  many  or  them  to  usefulness 
and  even  celebrity,  and  the  good  people  of  the  village  and  its  environs,  constitute  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  With  gentle  winsome  tones,  and  simple,  earnest  manner, 
the  preacher  is  uttering  a  clear  ana  well-arranged  discourse,  evidently  drawn  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  experience,  and  hallowed  with  prayer.  His  text  is,  'There 
remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.*  The  discourse  ended,  the  Treacher 
Mines  out'  to  his  hearers  the  well-known  hymn,  *  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we 
love,'  into  which  he  has  compressed  the  leading  thoughts  of  his  sermon,  that  it  may 
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impress  them  more  deeplj  on  their  minds,  and  serre  at  once  to  awaken  and  utter  the 
emotions  which  the  theme  demands.  This  was  his  usual  custom,  so  that  in  his 
three  hundred  and  serentj  hymns  we  have  reproduced  and  perpetuated  the  spirit, 
and  even  the  form,  of  Dodobidob's  ministry.  Each  of  them  has  its  Scripture  text, 
and  each  was  once  appended  to  a  parish  discourse.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  spirituality, 
what  directness,  wmtt  fitness,  and  what  sympathy  with  human  feelinff  and  human 
need  hymns  must  possess,  when  thus  originated.  Of  these  three  hundred  and 
seventy  hymns,  but  a  small  nnmbef  have  found  their  way  into  our  modem  collections. 
But  tiie  best  of  them  are  in  use  among  us,  and  are  among  those  most  frequently  em- 
ployed.   "*  ' - ..      . 

'  Jbscs,  ] 

•tretch  <       ,  ,  „  , 

*  Now  let  our  cheerftil  eyes  survey,'  and  '  Hark^  the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour  comes.' 
It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  *  if  amber  is  the  gum  of  fossil  trees,  fetched  up  and 
floated  off  bv  the  ocean,  hjmns,  like  these,  are  a  spiritual  amber.  Most  of  the  ser- 
mons to  which  they  originally  pertained  have  disappeared  forever;  but  at  once 
beautiful  and  buoyant,  these  sacred  strains  are  destined  to  carry  the  devout  emo- 
tions of  DoDDRiDGB  to  ovory  shore  where  his  Mabtbb  is  loved,  and  where  his  mother- 
tongne  is  spoken.' ' 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  praise  which  the  reriewer  awards  to  Charles  Weslet 
as  a  'hymnologist'  No  hymn-writer,  of  any  creed,  has  ever  exceeded  him. 
Sung  to  many  of  the  tender,  pathetic  tunes  of  the  Methodist  church — and  how 
yery  tender  and  touching  are  those  airs  — they  have  many  and  many  a  time 
moistened  our  cheek  with  tears.  It  is  not  long  since  that  we  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  had  been  a  devout,  self- 
denying,  living  Ghristtaa  The  congregation,  as  many  of  them  as  could  do  so, 
gathered  together  aroimd  the  open  coffin,  and  looked  upon  his  pale,  day-cold 
&oe — the  white  hair  Ming  away  from  his  temples,  and  his  ^  hiffd  and  homy 
hands,'  that  should  work  no  more  on  earth,  cross-folded  on  his  silent  breast 
And  the  good  old  minister,  walking  backward  and  forward,  past  the  head  of 
the  coffin,  gave  out,  sang,  and  also  they  which  were  with  him,  this  ezquisitdy 
consolatory  hymn  of  Charles  Weslet  : 

'How  blest  is  our  Brother,  bereft 

Of  all  that  could  burthen  his  mind! 
How  easy  the  Soul,  that  has  left 

This  wearisome  body  behind  I 
Of  evil  incapable  thou, 

Whose  relics  with  envy  I  see ; 
No  longer  in  misery  now — 

No  longer  a  sinner,  like  me. 

'  The  lan^ishing  head  is  at  rest : 

Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er : 
The  ouiet,  immovable  breast 

Is  neaved  by  affliction  no  more : 
The  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  sorrow,  or  shi&en  with  pain : 
It  ceases  to  flutter  and  beat — 

It  never  will  flutter  again  1 

'  No  anger,  henceforward,  nor  shame, 

Shall  redden  this  innocent  clay; 
Extinct  is  the  animal  flame, 

And  passion  has  vanished  away 
The  lids  he  so  seldom  could  close, 

Bv  sorrow  forbidden  to  sleep, 
Sealed  up  in  eternal  repose. 

Have  strangely  forgotten  to  weep  I  * 

There  was  barely  a  dry  eye  in  the  congregation.  Readverting  to  Watts,  it  is 
an  evidence  of  *  progress,*  that  he  is  rebuked  by  the  reviewer  for  the  *  ininute- 
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ne88  with  which  he  puraues  metephon  descriptm  of  eternal  perditkm:  *  Bnch, 
we  presume^  as: 

*  Bdt  oh  I  their  end,  their  dreftdfhl  end ! 
Tht  sanctuary  taagbt  me  lo : 
On  9lipn0ry  roeki  Itt  ikim  Hand. 
WkOe/iry  bUlawf  roU  bdow  /  ^ 

There  is  quite  a  siTBge  artide  upon  Mr.  0.  A.  Brownson's  new  hook,  *  Tike 
Convert,  or  Lea/te$  from  my  Exporisnce,*  yclept  in  the  Review,  ^BrowfOfCt 
EsBpoHtion  of  EtmselfJ    His  'dafisic^  nervous  English'  is  highly  praised, 
hut  his  Tarionim  religious  record  is  deemed  *  fruity.'    Among  the  *  Short 
Kotiee9,'  we  remark  one  upon  Mr.  Elbazeb  Lord's  elaborate  and  oogentlj- 
reasoned  work,  recently  noticed  in  these  pages,  *  The  Plenary  Inspiration  cf 
the  Holy  Scriptures,^    If  we  were  not  aware  that  we  were  speaking  of  a 
learned  clergyman,  the  editor  of  the  Review,  we  should  describe  this  nodoe  mb 
wmplj  flippant    The  learned  writer  sees  some  bugbear  m  the  idea  of  an  '  ab 
solute  necessity  of  words  to  the  exercise  oi  thou^t ; '  and  suggests  that  *  In- 
fimts  have  thoughts  before  they  have  words,  and  so  have  the  deaf  and  dumb.' 
But  if  under  the  term  ^  words '  signs,  gestureq^  eta,  equivalent  to  vocal  articuhk- 
tiona,  are  included,  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  in&nts  or  mutes  have 
thoughts  before  they  have  words:  and,  since  the  question  of  inspiration  has  no 
reference  to  infants  or  to  mutes,  and  ^no  man  can  have  a  w<^e6S  thought^ 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  formless  flower,'  (the  reviewei^s  own  words  here- 
tofore^ be  it  understood,)  the  objection  would  seem  to  be  quite  irrelevant 


Thi  New-Enolawdir  :  Pirtt  Namber  of  Yolnme  Sixteen :  for  Febmarr,  1868.  Kew- 
Haven,  Connecticut :  Wxluah  L.  KnrosLRT,  Proprietor,  New- Yore :  Wilbt  avd 
Halbtbao,  Number  851  Broadway. 

It  has  twice  been  complained  of  us  by  ooiTespondents,  that  while  we  have 
rendered  justice  to  kindred  publications,  we  have  permitted  some  of  the  best 
numbers  of  the  ^Niew-Englander^  Quarteriy  that  have  ever  been  issued,  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  our  pages.  While  we  plead  guilty  to  this  diarge,  let  us  try 
to  amend  our  fiuilt :  first  imparting  information  as  to  what  this  Review  is,  and 
also  what  it  is  not  Comprehensively,  *  in  the  affirmative,'  then,  it  is  a  quar- 
terly journal,  whose  aim  is,  to  give  expression  to  the  views  of  religious  persons, 
on  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  not  a  professional  journal,  in  which  questions 
of  Biblical  learning,  or  of  meti4)hysical  theology  are  scientifically  discussed 
for  the  use  of  clergymen  and  students  of  divinity.  It  is  not  exclusively  a 
journal  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ecdesiastical  questions.  It  holds 
itself  firee  to  treat  of  ecery  subject,  literary,  political,  theological,  or  religious, 
that  may  be  presumed  to  be  interesting,  either  speculatively  or  practically,  to 
iiitelligent  readers.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  ^NeuhEnglander '  is  under 
the  control  of  a  dub  of  gentlemen,  residing  in  New-Haven,  Connecticut 
Among  their  number  are  the  Prbsidbvt,  and  many  of  the  Professors  of  Fale 
College,  together  with  some  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Congregational  churdies  of 
New-Haven.    Beside  these,  there  is  given  a  list  of  forty  other  contributors, 
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all  ei&er  *•  Professors  *  or  *  Reverends.*  Among  the  former  is  a  Larned  man, 
and  among  the  latter,  a  Gulliybr.     It  seems  to  us  that  there  must  be  many 

*  doubters'  in  a  congregation,  while  listening  to  a  minister  whose  name  is 
Gitllivbr: 

*  'Pox  my  word  it's  true.* 

*  What  11  you  lay  it 's  a  Ue  ? ' 

we  should  fear  might  be  the  response  to  the  ministerial  *  utterance.'  But  that 
is  *  neither  here  nor  there:  *  the  present  Review  is  the  matter  whereof  we  are 
to  speak.  It  has  three  or  four  very  interesting  articles.  Is  FroteatantUm 
retponnbU  for  Modem  Unbelief  ^  is  the  title  of  the  firsts  which  contains 
some  fine  passages,  and  this  is  one  of  them : 

*  LuTRVR,  OD  his  way  back  to  Wittemberg  firom  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a 
miasioD  in  behalf  of  his  order,  had  time  to  ponder  this  brief  phrase  of  the  Scriptarea : 
*Tk4JuiC»haUliv4bff  Faith.'  Few  events  in  history  are  more  fitted  to  kindle  the 
imagination  than  the  journey  homeward  of  that  solitary  Monk,  revolving  in  his  mind 
a  single  sentence  of  the  Bible,  a  sentence  which  was  slowlj  gaining  possession  of  his 
aoal,  and  thus  preparing  a  power  that  was  to  rend  ancient  churches  and  empires, 
and  stamp  a  new  cnaracter  upon  the  civilization  of  mankind  i  Luthbb  explains  how 
he  dwelt  on  the  words  of  Paul,  until  at  length  they  save  up  to  him  their  meaning : 

*  Through  the  Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  Odd,  by  which 
Hb,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies  us  through  faith.'  *  Here  I  felt  at 
once,'  he  exclaims,  '  that  I  was  wholly  bom  again,  and  that  I  had  now  found  a  door 
thrown  wide  open,  through  which  I  could  enter  Paradise.*  The  Bible  was  trans- 
figured before  nim.  He  read  it  with  an  ardor  and  an  insight  that  amazed  himself. 
He  needed  no  nroof  of  its  divine  origin,  but  the  full  satisfaction  it  yielded  to  the 
deepest  wants  or  his  spirit.  His  peace  and  lofty  joy  carried  with  them  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  reached  the  truth.  The  Arctic  voyager,  after  the  long  and  dreary 
night  of  a  Polar  winter,  hails  the  Sun,  with  no  misgiving  of  its  reality,  the  moment 
he  espies  its  broad  and  radiant  disc  above  the  verge  of  Uie  horizon !  The  truth  of 
God,  like  that  luminary,  shines  in  its  own  light.' 

The  second  pap^  is  upon  ^Bxt&mp&ransoiLa  Preaching^  a  review  based  upon 
the  three  volumes  of  sermons  by  SpuROsoy,  heretofore  noticed  in  the  Kkickbr- 
BOCKBR.  The  defence  of  extemporaneous  preaching  is  elaborately  argued,  and 
fbfdbly  illustrated.  Among  other  *  enforcements,*  howerer,  the  writer  has 
(he  following  pktitudinal,  depleted,  emasculated  caricature  of  Mr.  Michael 
Walsh's  superb  and  original  illustration,  drawn  from  the  incident  of  the  con- 
tending Grecian  sculptors,  for  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  statue  which  was  to 
crown  the  apex  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  Compared  with  the  original, 
(which  we  first  preserved  herein,  years  ago,)  observe  the  following : 

'  Wb  remember  a  story  of  two  rival  sculptors  competing  for  a  prize  in  statues  to 
x_  J  __^  a  lofty  column;  the  one  offermg  a  delicate  elaborate  figure  which  the 


lier  lineaments  grew  imposing  to  every  eye :  upon  which  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
and  he  was  rewarded  as  the  successful  artist  who  adapted  his  work  to  its  distinctive 
design.' 

We  have  looked,  in  too  much  haste,  and  hence  in  vain,  for  the  original 
sketch  of  the  rough-hewn  statue,  rising  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
coarse  seams  tod  seeming  deibrmities  melting  into  lines  of  beauty,  until, '  when 
it  was  lowered  upon  its  pedestal,  you  would  have  thought  the  Divinity  herself 
had  descended  upon  tiw  apex,  so  exquisite  was  the  workmanship.'  The  sub- 
joined, while  it  is  true,  is  also  in  much  better  taste : 

<  That  the  *  Modem  Whtrfibld,'  Spubobon  has  achieved  a  wonderful  success  in 
anvsing  and  attracting  the  public  mind,  is  a  plain  £wt  that  deserves  to  be  considered. 
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There  hM  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  dajs  of  WRmmLD  mnd  Wmlkt.  Bora  in 
England,  in  June,  lh34,  s  son  and  grand-ton  of  Independent  minisiera,  with  no  ex- 
traordinary aids  of  education  or  of  introduction,  for  more  than  three  years  he  has  been 
ao  preachinK  from  day  to  day  that  the  people  of  London  have  crowded  to  he«r  him, 
ten  thousand  at  a  time,  even  at  the  risk  or  personal  safety.  Wherever  he  h«a  gone, 
the  masses  have  felt  the  same  attraction.  And  his  power,  like  that  of  all  other 
genuine  orators,  has  been  felt  by  '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men/  statesmen  and 
nobles  and  authors  bein;^  found  among  the  multitude  of  his  hearers,  and  aidins  hia 
church-buildins  enterprise.  By  this  time  the  process  has  been  repeated,  wltn  the 
same  effects,  often  enough,  with  the  publication  of  these  three  volumes,  coniAining 
seventy-one  sermons,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages,  to  furnish  settled  dat* 
for  inquiry  and  inference,  and  we  are  sure  also,  for  instruction. 
'  Now  in  the  face  of  this  phenomenon,  no  thoughtful  man  will  content  himself  with 

nnfin<r  fftlHli  aru*!!  fAitna  «■    '«»lim-tp«n     <  <vO(nm/\n  *  anil    4Ka   IiVa        flnnAV^Amal     4««kn. 


fickle  *  rage  of  the  season,'  though  not  one  of  them  would  fail  to  covet  jnat  sach  ap- 
plause from  such  a  source,  or  would  fail  to  be  intoxicated  by  it.  But  wine  men  re* 
member  that  the  common  people,  though  not  philosophera,  are  yet  not  fools,  and  that 
their  verdict  is  the  best  that  can  be  hul  in  any  instance  as  to  the  reality  and  extent 
of  that  indefinable  power  called  eloquence.  The  orator,  whether  before  a  jnry,  or  in 
the  pulpit,  or  '  on  toe  stump,'  gets  his  truest  response  from  their  instincts,  and  when 
they  run  afler  him  and  crowd  about  him  continually,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  whv  they  should.  The  fact  of  his  success  is  an  effect  which 
demonstrates  a  cause  too  aeep  and  solid  to  be  questioned  or  despised.' 

'  The  Israelites  in  Egypt,'  '  The  Mosaic  Coonogonj;  '  The  British  in  India,* 
and  ^  California,  its  Characteristics  and  Prospects,'  are  the  remaining  papers, 
to  which,  in  the  pages  of  the  Reriew  itself  we  must  refer  the  reader. 


NoBTHSRV  Tratbl.  Bt  Batakd  Tatlob:  ScBirn  Aim  iHoroKHTi  nr  Morwat  ako 
SwBOBN.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  468.  New- York :  Qbobob  P.  Putnam,  Number 
821  Broadway 

Batard  Tatlok,  as  an  accurate  deecriber  of  whatever  passes  under  his  ob- 
servation IS  simply  a  Travelling  Daguerreotype.  In  light  and  shadow,  his 
reader  may  rely  upon  one  thing :  he  is  as  true  as  the  sun  itself  We  have 
travelled  with  him,  and  know  and  feel  that  what  we  say  is  strictly  and  entirely 
true.  We  ibiov,  that  when  he  is  at  the  *  VoaHng  Fom^  or  the  smaller  cata- 
ract of  the  RhiMau,  in  Norway,  what  he  sees  with  his  observant  eyes, 
^fi  gee — that  what,  with  his  ever-open  ears,  h$  hears,  iM  hear.  With  *  per- 
fect concord'  do  we  indorse  the  annexed  tribute :  *  He  travels  and  writes  with 
equal  fiicility  and  equal  pleasure;  and  he  travds,  too,  that  he  may  write. 
Looking  into  any  of  his  books,  we  do  not  find  that  he  travelled  with  any  other 
motive  than  to  gather  materials  to  make  a  volume ;  and  when  his  volume  is 
filled,  his  journey  is  at  an  end ;  nothing  more  remains.  But  the  spirit  of  loco- 
motion is  strong  upon  him ;  he  has  sturdy  limbs,  robust  health,  and  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  good  nature.  He  can  start  off  at  a  moments  warning,  with 
his  writing  materials,  on  a  ramble  to  the  North  Gape,  or  to  Terra  del  Fuega 
He  has  no  preferences ;  a  summer  in  Afirica,  or  a  winter  in  Lapland,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  him,  and  he  turns  his  observations  into  three  sources  of  prc^t : 
first,  as  letters  to  the  journal  which  he  makes  the  medium  of  his  communica- 
tions to  the  public;  then  as  lectures,  and  lastiy  as  bo(^  He  has  a  fi^  easy, 
and  picturesque  descriptive  style,  and  he  always  preserves  his  tonper.    It  is 
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marvellous  to  see  what  a  unifonn  tone  of  quiet  contcntedness  he  exhibits  under 
all  circumstances,  in  all  climes,  and  all  societies.  Lapps,  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mexicans,  G^ermans,  Englishmen,  and  Californians,  are  all 
equally  agreeable  to  him,  and  iie  to  them.  He  is  never  excited,  never  loses 
h^  self-possession,  is  never  dissatisfied ;  and  he  manages  by  the  easy  flow  of 
his  narrative  to  infuse  into  his  reader  something  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
his  own  volumes.  The  last  volume  of  travels  from  the  pen  of  this  most  genial 
of  wanderers  is  composed  of  his  letters  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland. 
The  volume  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  is  entitled,  *^  Northern  Travel^  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  Pictures  ofSwedeny  Denmark^  wnd  Laplani,^  Our  traveller 
landed  at  Stockholm  early  in  December,  1856,  and  started  immediately  for  the 
North,  making  his  way  into  the  Arctic  circle  just  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  most  men  would  have  been  desirous  of  leaving  it  But  he  wanted  to 
see  the  Lapps  in  mid-winter,  when  the  sun  scarce  shows  its  disc  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  and  snow.  And  it  is 
fortunate  for  us,  who  lade  Ihe  opportunity  or  inclination  for  such  laborious  and 
dangerous  travel,  that  he  was  impelled  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  make  a  mid- 
winter journey  in  those  frozen  regions,  for  his  pictures  of  life  among  that  re- 
mote and  little-visited  people  give  us  a  more  vivid  sense  of  their  peculiarities 
than  any  other  traveller  has  furnished  the  world.  It  imparts  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cious enjoyment  to  sit  in  our  warm  and  cosy  rooms,  and  read  his  lively  de- 
scriptions of  reindeer  travelling  over  the  sparkling  snows  of  Lapland,  and  to 
follow  him  into  the  huts  of  the  Lapp  peasants.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Kanto- 
keino,  where  the  sun  did  not  show  itself  above  the  horizon  during  twenty-four 
hours,  that  he  heard  a  man  give  a  regular  Indian  war-whoop,  and,  on  asking 
an  explanation  of  the  strange  sound,  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  learned  from 
Olb  Bull.  Mr.  Tatlob  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  after  his  Arctic  experiences, 
that  the  proper  zone  for  human  beings  to  thrive  in  is  embraced  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fifty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude* 
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Gbdab-Hill  Gottagb  looks  over,  yet  down  upon,  the  great  Eastern  termi- 
nus of  a  *  broad-gauge*  Bail-road,  which  reaches  from  the  green  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tapaan-Zee — the  *  New- York  and  Erie.' 
Not  unnaturally,  many  Rail-road  officers,  of  the  highest  grades,  are  *  hereaway  * 
often:  these  have  spoken  to  us,  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  of  the  work 
whose  title  appears  abova  Now,  we  shall  not  incur  the  suspicion,  that  be- 
cause its  *  Honorable*  and  honored  author  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  too- 
*  occasional'  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
praise  *  those  things,'  the  knowledge  whereof  we  ourselves  are  not  possessed 
of :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  say,  ^  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  : '  a  critic  whose 
reputation  is  not  less  recognized,  nor  much  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  of  the  great  English  debater : 
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*  Thb  entire  sabject  of  thU  book  appears  to  be  handled  in  a  rery  thorough  manner. 
Though  it  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  the  introduction  of  locomotive  engines  first 
brought  rail-roads  into  use  as  a  means  of  general  travel  and  transportation,  they  bAre 
oome  withm  that  time  to  constitute  a  constantly-increasing  oceasion  of  litigation  in 
the  Courts,  hare  raised  many  questions  entirely  new,  and  have  called  for  many  new 
applications  of  old  principles.    A  treatise  in  whkh  these  decisions  are  arranged 
in  an  orderly  manner  —  not  a  mere  digest  of  cases,  but  embraoing  aJso  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  involved  —  cannot  but  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and'  indeed  to  many  men  of  business.    In  this  treatise  the  subject  is 
taken  up  at  the  beginning,  commencing  with  the  preliminary  associations  for  the 
construction  of  a  rail-road,  and  the  obligations  assumed  and  the  rights  acquired  bj 
the  original  associators  or  their  assigns.    The  author  then  takes  up  the  charter  and 
the  proceedings  under  it,  including  the  organisation  of  the  company,  the  aooeptanoo 
of  the  charter,  modification  of  it,  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  company  as  exercised 
by  the  majority,  the  meetings  of  the  company,  and  the  election,  meeting  and  qualifi- 
cation of  directors.    Then  comes  the  subject  of  by-laws,  of  the  stock,  of  the  transfer 
of  shares,  (including  the  sale  of  spurious  shares,  and  many  other  interesting  questions,) 
sssessments  or  calls,  and  means  of  enforcing  them.    The  subjects  of  the  organisation 
of  the  company  and  the  provision  of  the  capital  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  book  pro- 
ceeds next  to  treat  of  the  right  of  way — whether  obtained  by  an  express  grant  or 
by  that  right  of  eminent  domain  residing  in  the  State  and  transferred  to  it  by  the 
company — the  compensation  to  be  made  therefor,  and  the  method  of  procedure  in  re- 
lation thereto.    This  chapter  embraces  the  questions  of  the  right  to  take  highway! 
or  other  rail-roads  or  corporate  franchises,  to  occupy  city  streets,  to  build  over  navi- 
gable waters,  4nd  to  obstruct  streams.    Next  follows  the  law  of  the  oonstmctton  of 
rail-roads,  which  is  fully  treated  in  nineteen  sections,  including  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties both  of  the  company  and  the  contractors.    The  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
chapters  discuss  at  length  the  liabilities  of  rail-roads  as  common  carriers  of  goods 
and  passengers,  in  connection  with  which  are  considered  in  subsequent  chapters  the 
questions  of  excessive  fare  and  freights,  fires  communicated  by  the  company's  engines, 
injuries  to  domestic  animals,  liability  to  maintain  fences,  and  liability  for  the  acta  of 
the  company's  employees.    The  twenty-third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  directors, 
their  authority^  duties,  powers,  and  Itabiiities.    The  twenty-fourth  oh^ter  discusses 
arrangements  between  different  companiea.    Next  follows,  in  distinct  chapters,  the 
subject  of  legal  proceedings  against  rail-roads  by  mandamus,  certiorari,  in  equity, 
and  by  indictment    The  thirtieth  chapter  discusses  the  subject  of  taxation,  includ- 
ing the  rights  of  towns  and  counties  to  subscribe  for  rail-road  stock ;  and  the  thirty- 
first  chapter  considers  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  paramount  and  exclusive  grants,  and  their  right  to  impose  restrictions  on 
existing  corporations.    The  thirty-second  chapter  treats  of  the  important  questions 
of  the  raising  of  money  by  bonds,  mortgages,  and  the  issue  of  new  shares  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  followed  by  chapters  on  dividends,  and  on  proceedings  against  rail- 
roads by  levy  and  execution,  including  the  dissolution  of  companies.    Next  follow 
legislative  supervision  and  police  of  rail-roads,  and  finally  the  consolidation  and 
smalgamation  of  companies.    It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  that  the  book  dis- 
cusses a  great  many  questions  at  this  time  of  practical  interest  to  large  numbers. 
It  has  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  which  carries  the  reader  easily  to  any  matter 
of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  must  prove  a  great  convenience,  not  merely  to  lawyers, 
but  to  rail-road  men  generally.' 

*I  donH  care  a  tinker's  copper  about  thatf^  said,  the  other  day,  in  our 
hearing,  a  *  drover,*  respondent  to  an  esteemed  fnend,  (who  *each  particular 
of  his  rail-road  duty  JmotM^^  and  does  it)  *  I  do  n*t  care  nothing  about 
that ! — rail-roads  can*t  ketch  me!  I *II  have  my  own  ftaym  this  thing,  and 
what^a  mor^  I  *1I  have  my  own  way  of  havirC  it,  too  I  /  an't  keriess :  my 
Block  an*t  keriess.  See  if  *t*ant  soT  It  woe  *80,'  as  he  said.  The  'Road,' 
however,  wanted  just  this  book  to  have  *non-plushed'  him. 
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Thb  Amoubs  or  Warbkn  Hashngs.  —  The  following  instance  of  adventure 
and  fidelity  in  loYe-matters,  comes  to  us  inm  a  new  and  welcome  correspondent^ 
^R  H.  fi.*  Aa  British  India^  in  its  fortunes  and  its  misfortanes,  is  at  the  pre- 
sent tune,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  arresting  the  current  thoughts  of  all 
readers,  the  writer  has  not  unwisely  judged  in  *  believing,  that  a  passage  from 
the  &r  from  unromantic  life  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
GloTemors — one  indeed,  than  whom,  no  one  else  has  done  more  to  subject 
India  to  British  dominion — may  not  prove  untimely,  nor  perhaps  altogether 
uninteresting:' 

'  Ix  the  early  spring  of  1789,  the  *  Duke  of  Orafton*  sailed  for  the  South  Seas, 
and  in  it  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  been  home  from  the  East  on  a  visit,  re- 
tamed  to  India.  This  celebrated  personage  was  born  in  England,  and  of  noble 
blood;  but  through  some  reverse  of  fortune,  never'  succeeded  to  the  patrimony 
and  estates  of  his  fathers.  His  earliest  and  life-long  ambition,  through  all  his 
checkered  and  eventful  career  in  India,  was  to  possess  himself  of  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  redeem  this  ancestral  home.  While  a  lad  of  only  a  dozen  summers, 
he  used  to  recline  on  the  green  banks  of  one  of  those  pure  streams  that,  fertilized 
its  gardens  and  parks,  in  full  view  of  the  old  baronial  palace,  and  mature  plans 
by  which  to  realize  this  great  object.  The  plan  upon  which  he  finally  determined, 
and  which  he  afterward  pursued  with  such  signal  success,  was,  to  secure  employ- 
ment from  the  East-India  Company,  proceed  at  once  to  India,  and  there  press 
every  thing  into  service  that  promised  success.  He  accordingly  embarked  for 
that  far  country,  went  to  work  for  the  Company,  labored  four  or  five  years  with- 
out any  thing  special  *  turning  up'  to  mark  his  history,  returned  home  on  a  brief 
visit,  and  has  now  taken  passage  once  more  for  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

*An  uninterrupted  voyage  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  may  be  easily  conceived 
to  present  aa  monotonous  a  phase  of  life  aa  can  possibly  be  otherwise  afforded. 
Cut  off  entirely  from  the  world,  the  limited  community  of  a  dozen  individuals, 
perhaps,  affords  the  only  resources  for  that  variety  which  gives  life  any  zest,  or 
renders  it  in  the  least  degree  supportable.  With  this  community,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  one  mutt  come  in  contact  daily,  hourly ;  circumstances  eminently  pro- 
pitious for  contracting  the  most  mveterate  and  lasting  dislikes,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  interesting  connections. 
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*  Among  the  paasengera  of  the  *■  Duke  of  Orafton,*  it  appean,  was  one  German 
portrait-painter,  by  tlie  name  of  Imhopf,  and  wife,  which  latter  is  described  ns  an 
individual  in  whom  was  fitlj  blended  outward  beauty  and  accomplishments  with 
nobleness  of  mind,  and  interesting  and  engaging  manners. 

'With  this  indiWdual — the  wife  —  Hastings,  rerj  naturally,  was  not  long  in 
forming  an  acquuntance,  and  one  which,  under  circumstances  so  fiivorable  for 
social  intercourse,  soon  amounted  to  little  less  than  intimacy.  Pretty  much  the 
first  thing,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  which  he  became  ftilly  satisfied  was,  that, 
whether  with  good  reason  or  otherwise,  she  most  heartily  despised  her  husband ; 
and,  but  little  later,  what  more  particularly  concerned  himself,  that  she  was  fiist 
actually  becoming  an  object  of  special  favor  and  reg^d  in  his  own  eyes.  Start- 
ling discoveries,  indeed !  —  discoTeries  which  rendered  his  situation  one  at  once 
of  interest  and  of  peril :  of  interest,  because  his  own  future  happiness,  or  course 
in  life  might  be  affected  by  it ;  of  peril,  because  the  only  individual  whose  com- 
panionship could  in  the  least  degree  afford  any  antidote  for  the  ennui  and  mortal 
irksomeness  of  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  fast  making 
him  her  slave ;  gaining  possession,  indeed,  of  all  he  had  in  the  world,  his  heart ; 
an  estate  with  which  he  was  not  so  ready  to  part,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  an  old 
married  woman.  But  how  was  he  going  to  help  himself?  Circumstances  utteriy 
precluded,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possibility  of  avoiding,  much  less  fleeing  the 
object  of  his  passion,  while  no  secret  ocean-cave,  provided  in  the  hazardous  ex- 
tremity, an  elopement  were  determined  upon,  oflfered  the  asylum  of  a  Gretna 
Green  to  the  enamoured  pair.  He  seemed  by  fate  irretrievably  hemmed  in. 
Flee  from  temptation  he  could  not.  Why  then  be  surprised  to  leam  that  be  felt 
most  keenly  its  *  cruel  power?'  And  what  man,  let  me  ask,  can  long  remun 
in  the  presence  of  a  beautifal,  intelligent,  fascinating,  and,  therefore,  a  woman  of 
patoer^  and  not  feel  her  influence  ?  As  likely  would  he  be  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  sun-light  with  success,  though  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  noon-day.  No : 
as  ice'must  of  necessity  melt,  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  so  against  that 
subtle  power  which  woman  holds,  that  anon  sparkles  in  her  eye,  mellows  in  her 
tones,  beams  upon  her  face,  *  mantling  through  its  beauty,'  and  which,  when  in- 
tensified, is  aptly  defined  by  Tupfeb,  as  *■  a  volume  in  a  word ; '  *  an  ocean  in  a 
tear ; '  *  a  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance ; ' '  a  whirlwind  in  a  sigh ; '  the  *  lightning  in 
a  touch ; '  a  *  millennium  in  a  moment ; '  it  were  altogether  vain,  and  worse,  to  think 
of  making  successful  resistance.  Such,  then,  was  the  dilemma  in  which  Hastings 
found  himself.  Nor  was  it  any  longer  worth  while  to  deny  it;  an  attachment, 
fostered  by  every  little  kind  office  performed,  every  glance,  every  word,  by  almost 
every  circumstance  of  every-day  life,  was  springing  up  —  an  inexorable  necessity. 

'At  this  juncture,  events  transpired  which  operated  to  precipitate  matters  very 
considerably ;  nay,  bring  them  pretty  decidedly  to  an  issue.  Hastings  fell  se- 
riously ill.  Now  of  all  the  places  to  be  sick,  the  worst,  we  are  told,  is  on  ship- 
board, where  every  lurch  and  leap  of  the  reeling,  staggering  vessel,  wrings  another 
pang  from  the  tortured  victim,  and  where  the  constant  motion  affords  never  a 
respite  for  perfect  and  natural  repose.  Thus  circumstanced,  haunted  with  the 
loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  racked  with  pain,  who,  with  all  a  mother's  tender- 
ness and  assiduity,  administered  to  all  his  wants  and  necessities?  Who,  while 
others  slept,  through  the  long,  wearisome  watches  of  the  night,  watched  over  him? 
Who,  with  her  own  hand,  gave  him  all  his  medicines,  smoothed  his  pillow, 
supported  his  aching  head,  cooled  his  feverish  brow  in  the  interims  of  his  deli- 
riums, and  counted  as  days  the  doubtful  moments  of  his  recovery  ?  Whose  was 
this  ever-present  spirit,  this  ever-constant  heart,  that  thus  so  unexpectedly  hovers, 
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watches,  and  waits  aboat  the  nck-bed  of  this  friendlees  boy  at  seaf  Who  would 
not  love  it  indeed?  Alas  I  the  power  of  kiodneaB !  especially  when  its  object  is  a 
poor  orfrfxan  boy,  homeless  and  friendless,  and  the  benefactor  a  beautiful  woman, 
whose  looks  are  so  Ml  of  tenderness,  and  whose  tones  so  full  of  love !  Ik 
Mabtil  says,  we  can  sometimes  afford  to  be  sick ;  nay,  covet  it,  for  the  very 
sympathy  it  brings,  especially  when  that  sympathy  was  felt  and  expressed  in  our 
behalf  by  the  woman  we  beet  love.  John  Howard,  the  lowly  yet  immortal,  whose 
name  is  indorsed  in  heaven,  while  mck  at  Stoke  Newington,  was  not  proof  against 
the  unremitted  kindness  and  devotion  of  his  hindlady,  Mrs.  Loidori  ;  but  long  be- 
fore fully  restored  to  health,  had  not  only  confessed  his  sincere  attachment  to  her ; 
but,  though  she  was  twenty-five  years  his  senior,  offered  her  his  hand  as  well  as  his 
heart,  and  was  accepted;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  he  had  the  first  occasion 
to  repent  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  We  certainly,  then,  shall  not  wonder  to 
learn  that,  long  before  the  *Duke  of  Grafton'  arrived  in  Madras,  Hastznqs  was 
avowedly  in  love. 

*  But  his  love,  while  it  was  strong,  earnest,  and  deep,  was  not  impetuous.  In- 
tent now,  nnce  his  heart  was  altogether  engaged,  and,  as  he  then  felt,  his  happi- 
ness for  life  at  stake,  on  realizing  at  any  expense,  or  whatever  sacrifice,  the 
fruition  of  his  desires,  he  set  about  maturing  a  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  with  as  calculating  a  mind,  and  cool  consideration  of  ways  and 
means,  as  he  had  previously  done  for  the  redemption  of  his  paternal  estates.  The 
plan  which  he,  in  connection  with  his  mistress,  finally  adopted,  was  as  follows : 

*  He  would  proceed  immediately  to  Bengal,  and  get  reestablished  in  business, 
while  she  was  to  institute  a  suit  for  divorce  in  some  of  the  courts  of  Franconia. 
While  this  matter  was  pending,  (which,  in  all  probability,  would  be  during  five  or 
six  years,)  she  should  remain  with  her  husband,  as  usual;  but  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  and  adopt  the  children  which  she 
had  borne  to  her  former  husband. 

*  Whatever  view,  in  a  strictly  moral  sense,  we  may  take  of  these  amours  of 
Hastings,  or  his  mode  of  working  out  his  purposes,  we  can  yet  but  admire  if  not 
applaud  the  singular  fidelity  with  which  he  lived  to  fulfil  all  his  vows;  fulfil  to  a 
letter  this  contract,  ihe  oi&pring  at  once  of  passion,  yet  of  mature  deliberation. 

*  Fired  now  with  a  double  ambition,  to  redeem  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and 
spend  there,  with  her  whom  he  now  loved  better  than  his  own  life,  his  declining 
years,  the  evening  of  life,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  engage  himself  m  the  service 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and  applied  himself  to  his  pursuits  with  a  devotion  and 
decision  of  purpose,  that  promised  some  success.  Nor  was  it  long  delayed ;  com- 
mencing at  first  in  the  humble  capacity  of  clerk,  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 
untiring  application,  he  so  worked  his  way  from  one  post  of  honor  and  trust  to 
another,  and  by  his  indefatigable  devotion  to  business  and  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  skill  displayed  ever  in 
his  political  exploits — eoupa  tTetai — so  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Company, 
that  mainly  through  its  influence,  in  less  than  fifteen  months  after  his  return  he 
was  called  to  occupy  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  Governor-General  of 
India.  Like  Btaon,  indeed,  he  too  had  suddenly  *  awoke  and  found  himself 
fiunous.* 

*  The  minions  of  India  were  now  all  his  subjects,  and  obedient  to  Us  will ;  a 
standing  army  was  at  his  command,  ready  and  wilting  to  do  his  veriest  bidding, 
even  to  letting  itself  to  foreign  service  for  pay,  and  exterminating  the  innocent, 
defenceless,  unfortunate  Rohillas.  The  resources  of  a  vast  and  ancient  empire 
were  subject  to  his  control ;  and  the  treasures  of  time-honored  and  inoffensive 
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nabobfl  gathered  to  twell  hia  trensury,  and  carry  forward  his  eot«rpriMs.  ffii 
word  was  law  in  the  proTtnce,  and  his  name  soon  became  a  terror  to  all  the  tribes 
abroad.  In  short,  in  an  abnost  incredibly  brief  spaoe  of  time,  from  the  capacity 
of  posting  books  for  the  Company,  he  was  become  statesman,  diplomatist, 
monarch.  His  moTements  were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  dTilited 
world,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  afforded  a  fruitful  topic  of  comment  and  dis- 
quisition by  the  English  press,  and  of  debate  'm  the  House  of  Commons.  Feefing 
indeed  that  he  was  bom  to  be  dictator  supreme,  in  defiance  of  instructions  from 
the  Home  OoTcmment,  he  outwitted  and  discomfited  altogether  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  a  man  who  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  statesman  at  home, 
the  alleged  author,  indeed,  of  the  papers  of  Jvirivs,  who,  with  one  or  two  others, 
had  been  sent  out  to  rule  as  associate  OoTernors  of  India  with  himself  and  cor- 
rect some  of  the  abuses  of  which  the  latter  had  been  charged  as  guilty.  In  the 
mean  while,  with  such  consummate  skill  and  indomitable  energy  and  perseTersace, 
was  he  pushing  his  enterprises,  he  was  winning  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
Bo  manifestly  was  all  India  undergoing,  under  his  administration,  a  radical  and 
rapid  revolution,  and  the  English  Oovemment  securing  a  firmer,  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  country  than  ever  before,  that  he  was  popuUr  with  the  Court,  in  spite 
of  his  obstinacy  and  excesses.  So  astonishingly  were  the  coffers  of  the  X^st- 
India  Company  replenished  by  the  rich  harvest  of  pagodas  he  was  reaping,  that 
they  were  bound  to  sustun  him  at  all  hazards. 

*  Now  then,  query :  would  not  this  highly-distinguished  and  honored  potentate, 
flushed  with  this  tide  of  victory  and  success,  conscious  that,  in  the  future  he  was 
to  be  the  companion  of  nobles  and  princes,  and  be  associated  with  tlie  titled  and 
the  powerful,  look  with  contempt  upon,  if  not  entirely  forget  his  love  oflkir  with 
the  Dutch  woman  on  board  the  *Duke  of  Grafton.'  Not  so:  all  praise  to  Us 
honor  1  About  five  years  from  the  event  of  that  voyage,  during  which  time 
Hastings  had  neither  seen  nor  been  able  to  hear  from  his  intended,  news  was 
received  that  one  Mme.  Iiraorr  had  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Avorce 
from  her  husband  in  the  Franconia  courts.  HAniMOs  haOed  the  piece  of  news 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  took  immediate  measures  to  have  the  lady 
brought  to  him ;  caused  the  day  of  his  nuptials  to  be  announced  as  an  universal 
holiday,  and  celebrated  it  with  festivities  of  a  very  conspicuous  order,  bidding 
welcome  to  all,  friend  or  foe,  young  and  old,  all  in  the  name  of  his  bride. 

*  No,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  old  mistress  of  his  heart,  that  guardian  spirit 
that  watched  oTer  him  when  none  other  was  near  to  pity,  to  comfort,  or  to  cheer. 
And  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  humor,  amid  all  the  hypocrisies,  infidelity, 
and  deceit  so  fearfUly  rife,  especially  in  high  life,  that  history  has  not  deemed  it 
foreign  to  its  province  to  preserve  this  one  instance  of  singular  fidelity  and  trust 
in  an  affair  de  ecettr. 

*  Hastings  was  some  fifteen  years  Governor  of  India,  and  his  wife,  always 
exerted  a  marked  and  controlling,  nay,  almost  magical  influence  over  him.  And 
when  he  at  length  returned  to  England,  she  who  was  bom  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
had  played  the  queen  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  proved  herself  worthy  to  grace 
the  Court  of  Queen  Charlottb,  acted  a  conspicuous  part'during  the  famous  and 
protracted  trial  of  a  husband,  whose  alleged  crimes  are  preserved  in  the  amber 
of  the  immortal  eloquence  of  Sriridaii  and  Burkk  ;  and  subsequently,  HASTiNoa 
having  been  enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  the  East-India  Company,  to  redeem 
his  ancestral  home,  for  which  object  he  had  lived  and  labored  so  long,  but  in 
which  his  long  and  expensive  trial  had  well-nigh  defeated  him,  became  extensively 
known  and  favored  aa  the  <tistingiushed  Lady  of  Daylesford.' 
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Stobt  op  ▲  DETEcnvB  *  ExPEBT.'  —  The  reader  of  the  *  Lost  Jewels  of 
AcHXET  Bey,*  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knickebbockeb,  will  need  no  added  in- 
ducement to  peruse  the  following,  which  proceeds  fix>m  the  same  pen : 

*  The  ciroomfitance  which  occurred  in  Cairo  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  account 
of  the  recovery  of  the  jewels  of  Achmet  Bey  happened  on  this  wise. 

*  I  had  heen  to  Petra  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  had  reached  Cairo,  en  route  for 
Upper  Egypt.  Departing  from  my  regular  custom  of  sleeping  at  a  Khan,  I  put 
op  at  Shsppard^s  Hotel,  determined  to  atone  for  past  fatigue  by  a  fortnight's 
rest.  Our  caravan  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  when  I  sat  down  to  tea  1 
found  but  one  companion.  He  was  a  large  and  rather  handsome  Englishman, 
whose  gigantic  frame  and  ruddy  countenance  evidently  bespoke  a  traveller  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  health.  The  usual  courtesies  of  strangers  passed  between  us 
on  meeting,  and  it  was  not  untO  we  were  nearly  through  our  meal,  that  an  active 
conversation  was  commenced. 

*  Finding  our  tastes  somewhat  similar,  and  being  much  prepossessed  in  his  favor, 
at  my  solicitation  he  accompanied  me  to  my  room,  where  there  was  a  good  fire, 
more  for  appearance  sake  than  necessity,  and  soon  being  involved  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  Latakia,  (for  which  my  heart  now  sighs,)  we  unfolded  our  several 
histories.  He  had  for  some  years  been  the  chief  *  detective '  in  a  large  English 
city ;  having  grown  weary  of  his  calling,  and  possessing  some  property,  he  had 
determined  to  travel.  *Not,*  as  he  bluntly  and  honestly  confessed,  ^because  he 
was  a  scholar,  and  wished  to  see  that  of  which  ho  had  read,  but  because  he 
simply  wished  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  enjoy  himself.*  He  entertained  me  until 
long  past  mid-night,  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  adventures  and  difficulty  he  had 
experienced  in  ferreting  out  offenders,  although  he  frankly  confessed  that  it  was 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  find  that  what  at  first  was  amusement,  soon  turned  into  an 
unpoetical,  degraded  feeling  of  spy-like  drudgery.  About  one  o'clock  we  separated, 
promising  to  devote  the  next  day  to  sight-seeing ;  I  offering,  as  an  inducement, 
my  knowledge  of  the  language  which  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  other  guide 
than  our  donkey-boys. 

*  Two  or  three  days  of  pleasant  companionship  had  rapidly  flowli,  during  which 
much  was  accomplished,  when  the  servant  who  brought  fresh  water  to  me  in  the 
morning,  asked  if  I  had  heard  of  ^  the  murder.*  In  answer  to  my  listless  inquiries, 
he  told  me  that  Ibbahim,  the  cobbler,  was  missing,  and  that  there  had  been 
enough  blood  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room  to  guarantee  the  belief  that  wherever 
he  was,  he  was  not  alive.  This  was  all  he  knew,  and  I  thought  little  more  on  the 
subject  until  breakfast  time. 

*•  Thompson — so  I  shall  call  my  friend — was  already  seated  when  I  reached  the 
table,  and  after  bidding  me  good  morning,  he  asked  me  the  English  and  American 
question :  *■  What  news  ?  * 

*  *  It  would  appear,*  I  replied,  *  that  they  have  had  a  murder  or  abduction  case 
daring  the  night,  for  our  old  friend  of  whom  you  bought  your  red  slippers,  has 
disappeared.' 

*  *  Uf  instead  of  murdering  him,  they  had  made  him  wear  a  pair  of  his  own 
slippers  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  think  they  would  have  punished  him  badly  enough,' 
8^d  Thompson,  who  the  day  before  had  been  heroically  enduring  a  pair  of  Tur^h 
shoes. 

After  we  had  finished  our  meal,  I  proposed  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Palace  of 
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Abbas  Pasha,  (which  latter  was  not  then  completed.)  Thompson  said  his  feet 
were  too  much  blistered  to  walk  round  *the  curiosities,'  and  proposed  we  should 
visit  the  house  Vhere  the  murder  was  committed,  and, said  he,  'Perhaps  I  can 
give  you  a  hint  or  two  on  circumstantial  eridence,  which  wiQ  prove  usefod  to  von 
some  day/  So  saying,  he  limped  out  of  the  hotel,  I  following,  and  we  were  soon 
cantering  gayly  toward  the  bazaars. 

*  When  we  reached  the  house,  which  was  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  Tahan 
Bazaar,  a  large  crowd  had  already  assembled,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Pasha  was 
loudly  vociferating  and  calling  upon  them  to  disperse. 

*  Thompson  seemed  to  forget  his  lameness,  for  dismounting,  he  ploughed  a  path 
to  the  house,  I  following  in  his  furrow.  Watching  his  chance,  when  the  secretary 
was  engaged  in  laying  down  the  law  to  the  most  persistent,  he  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  walking  in,  as  quietly  closed  it,  leaving  none  within  its  walls  but  our- 
selves. The  sight  to  me  was  almost  sickening;  and,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  I  was 
about  peering  into  the  closets,  when  my  companion  called  to  me  to  stop. 

*  *  Do  not  touch  any  thing,*  he  said;  'here  is  a  rare  chance  to  show  you,  that 
all  my  adventures  were  not  idle  talk.  I  will  guarantee  that  if  you  wiU  interpret 
for  me,  I  can  find  out  who  did  this  deed.' 

'I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  His  keen  eye  was  rapidly  ««»Annmg  the 
room,  and  indelibly  transferring  to  his  memory  all  it  rested  on. 

' '  We  shall  not  long  remain  undisturbed  here,  and  therefore  do  n't  say  any 
thing  to  me,  but  note  every  thing,  however  minute,  about  the  place,  and  we  will 
talk  it  up  afterward.' 

'I  obeyed  his  instractions.  In  about  half-an-hour  the  crowd  had  been  dis- 
persed, and  the  latch  was  drawn.  At  the  noise  we  both  looked  up.  It  was  the 
secretary  who  entered,  with  a  broom  in  his  hand ;  I  paid  little  attention  to  his 
looks,  however ;  my  friend  paid  more.  The  secretary  was  a  little  startled  at  find- 
ing two  Franks  in  the  dwelling,  and  he  seemed  heated  and  fatigued  with  his  con- 
t«sll  with  the  people  outside ;  he,  however,  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  apologized 
for  his  having  no  refreshments  to  offer  us.  He  did  not  ask  us  our  business,  as  is 
the  custom  among  the  Orientals,  although  they  always  conch  the  inquiry  in  such 
terms  as  to  make  it  appear  an  act  of  friendly  interest  rather  than  curiosity.  Al- 
though he  did  not  ask  me,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  make  some  remark  concerning 
our  affairs,  that  I  asked  Thompson  what  excuse  I  should  offer  for  our  intrusion. 

*  *•  Tell  lum,'  replied  he,  '  that  we  are  going  to  discover  the  murderer,  after  the 
English  plan ;  that  we  would  like  him  to  recommend  us  to  the  Pasha,  as  being 
excellent  diviners.' 

'  Although  I  was  somewhat  troubled  to  find  the  requisite  words  in  wluch  to 
frame  this  eloquent  address,  I  managed  in  some  manner  to  convey  the  idea  to  him, 
and  with  abundant  assurances  that  he  would  exert  his  influence  with  the  Pasha 
on  our  behalf,  we  left  him. 

'  After  taking  a  ride  for  an  hour  or  two  longer,  we  returned  and  enjoyed  a 
tiesta  before  dinner.  I  took  a  little  walk  round  the  square,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  then  went  to  my  friend's  room.  I  found  him  drawing,  at  the  table, 
and  without  looking  up,  he  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  before  me  and  asked  me  to 
draw  a  plan  of  the  room  in  which  the  tragedy  took  place. 

'  On  comparing  them,  they  were  found  to  agree  in  general ;  but  in  detail,  his 
was  much  more  exact  than  mine. 

'  He  then  drew  two  chairs  before  the  fire,  and  after  clapping  his  hands  in  the  hall 
to  summon  a  servant,  he  ordered  some  of '  Alsop's  East  India,'  which,  though  less 
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poeticiil  than  sherbet,  is  far  more  satisfactory.    We  lighted  our  cherry-handled 
chibouks  and  drew  comfort  from  their  amber  mouth-pieces. 

*  *  And  now,'  said  Thompson,  after  we  had  smoked  a  while  in  silence,  *  what  do 
TOO  remember  about  the  room,  and  what  things  attracted  your  special  attention  ? ' 

*  I  gave  him  all  the  obserrations  I  had  made,  without  skipping,  as  I  thought,  the 
most  trivial  thing.  When  I  had  ended,  he  praised  my  power  of  noticing,  and  said 
he  thought  a  few  lessons  would  make  me  an  adept.  Then,  refilling  his  pipe,  he 
told  me  ht9  views,  as  follows.  I  only  omit  such  things  aa  we  talked  up  and  dis- 
carded as  irrelevant : 

^  *  I  noticed  that  the  house  was  at  one  end  of  a  small  street,  although  it  fronted 
on  the  bazaar ;  there  was  no  occupied  house  in  front  of  it,  and  the  shops  on  either 
side,  I  remember,  are  closed  at  night.  In  the  rear  there  are  no  houses  whose 
windows  command  Ibrahim's  dwelling.  I  noticed  that  the  house  was  composed 
of  the  room  in  which  we  were  and  the  loft  above.  Now  that  loft  has  never  been 
opened,  within  a  week  at  least,  as  the  cobwebs  were  as  thick  round  it  as  they  are 
round  the  mouth  of  a  parish  poor-box.  Now,  as  the  man  must  have  slept  some- 
where, he  slept  id  that  room,  and  perhaps  was  sleeping  when  his  assassin  entered. 
I  observed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  a  mat  and  some  pillows,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed ;  and  the  only  evidence  I  have  that  he  was  sleeping,  was  the  evident  ad- 
justment of  those  three  ottomans.  Now  a  man  is  never  murdered — at  least  very, 
very  seldom — except  from  covetousness,  jealousy,  or  hatred  for  an  injury  done  ; 
Insanity  I  look  upon  as  a  mere  make-shift  used  by  clever  counsellors  to  divert 
the  Uw  from  its  true  course ;  although  so  popular  has  the  doctrine  become  th»t 
the  word  murder  seems  to  be  defined  unpunishable  insanity.  But  that  is  getting 
off  our  subject.  In  this  enlightened  country,  where  it  is  no  object  for  a  man  to  be 
insane,  we  may  reduce  our  inquiries  to  the  three  causes  of  murder  before  men- 
tioned. And  first,  let  us  take  up  jealousy.  Was  the  man  handsome,  was  he  even 
passably  good-looking  ?  was  he  young  ?  was  he  attractive  ?    What  think  you  ? ' 

*  *  To  me,'  I  replied,  *  he  appeared  to  be  none  of  these.' 

*  *  Very  well,'  continued  Thompson,  *  at  best,  these  are  but  suppositions ;  we  will 
find  out  to-morrow,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  great  deal  more  about  him.  Tou  think  then, 
we  might  dismiss  jealousy  ?' 

*'Ido.' 

*  *  Then,  to  my  mind,  he  either  had  something  worth  coveting,  or  else  he  had 
done  some  one  a  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  this  was  their  revenge.  From  my 
experience,  I  am  much  inclined  to  favor  this  idea,  and  here  are  my  reasons :  he 
seemed  to  be  a  poor  man ;  had  he  been  a  Jew,  we  might  have  found  him  working 
bard,  notwithstanding  immense,  so  to  speak,  latent  wealth.  Then  again  the 
Turks  are  an  extremely  jealous  people,  and  from  the  crafty  way  this  murder  was 
conducted,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  culprit  one  of  that  nation.  Here  again, 
however,  in  my  mind  two  ideas  clash :  I  have  some  reason  to  think  the  offender  a 
Bedawee ;  and  if  I  am  correct,  I  would  be  willing  to  bet,  from  your  description  of 
their  character,  that  rapacity  was  the  object;  had  it  been  revenge,  a  less  open 
place  would  have  been  selected.  To  further  this  opinion,  that  it  was  covetousness 
of  treasure,  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  the  deed,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
room  once  more.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  pi^  of  bed-clothing  in  one 
comer  untouched,  although  the  three  ottomans  bore  marks  of  a  person  having  re- 
clined on  them  ?  Now  why  were  those  clothes  not  .used  f  You  know  that  an 
inhabitant  of  these  climes,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  covers  himself  completely 
when  he  sleeps.  May  we  not  argue  from  this  circumstance,  however  slight,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  compose  himself  for  a  sound  sleep.    What  was  the  motive  ? 
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We  must  look  for  a  strong  one,  for  this  people  are  not  easily  caused  to  forego 
rest.  What  motive  stronger  than  on  account  of  treasure  ?  The  blood  dashed  all 
around  the  apartment  shows  a  struggle ;  the  man  was  not  sound  asleep ;  he  hears 
the  assassin  enter,  he  mingles  the  noise  first  with  half-waking  dreams,  the  thought 
of  treasure  arouses  him,  and  he  copes  with  his  adyersary.  He  is  at  disadrantage, 
however,  and  is  at  length  overcome/ 

^Thompson  stopped;  and  after  sitting,  each  alMorbed  in  his  own  thoughts, 
we  separated  for  the  night. 

*  Earlj  the  next  day  we  went  into  the  bazaar,  and  found  the  Pasha's  secretary 
holding  forth  to  the  multitude  on  the  probable  and  improbable  manners  by  which 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death.  We  pushed  into  the  room,  not  heeding  his 
gestures  or  vociferations  to  the  contrary.  He  was  too  busy  to  hinder  us,  for  he 
had  his  hands  full  outside.  On  looldng  again  carefully  at  the  room,  we  found  a 
mark  under  the  head  ottoman,  as  of  a  sack  or  bag  being  drawn  across  the  floor ; 
the  mark  was  ahnost  obliterated,  but  it  was  there  nevertheless.  The  track  was  a 
narrow  one.  Now  as  the  object  had  been  dragged,  it  must  have  been  heavy,  and 
as  it  was  a  narrow  track,  the  mind  caught  the  idea  of  a  money-bag  at  onee  So 
far,  so  good.  I  was  looking  under  the  ottoman  to  see  if  there  was  any  more  trea- 
sure of  the  same  sort,  when  my  eye  caught  a  small  sparkling  object.  I  drew  it  out, 
and  found  it  a  seal,  with  a  piece  of  guard  attached.    I  showed  it  to  Thomfsoit. 

*  *  Read' the  name !  *  he  said. 

*  I  did  so:  *Ali  Edn  Daoud.' 

'•  *■  Do  you  know  any  such  person  ? ' 

*■  *'  Yes,  that^s  our  friend  the  secretary;  I  will  return  it  to  him  now.' 
'  ^  Are  you  a  fool  f  *  said  Thompson,  stopping  me. 

'  *■  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  haste ;  but  I  was  so  excited  at  seeing  that,  that  I 
did  not  luiow  what  I  said.' 
* '  Tell  me  this,  was  that  guard  on  it  when  you  found  it  ?  ' 

*  *  It  was.' 

' '  Where  do  these  folks  wear  their  signets  ?  ' 

*  ^  Round  their  neck  by  a  guard.' 

*•  ^  Did  you  break  this  guard,  or  is  it  as  you  found  it  ? ' 

*  •  As  I  found  it :  I  was ' 

*  *  Did  you  get  that  blood  on  it,  or  was  it  on  f ' 

*  *■  I  had  not  noticed  any,  but  if  there  is  any,  it  was  on  before.' 

*■  ^  Let  us  now  go,'  said  Thokpson.  We  pushed  out,  and  now  the  secretary  was 
as  anxious  to  stop  our  retreat,  as  before  to  prevent  our  entrance.  With  an  humble 
salaam,  and  pretending  not  to  understand,  we  rode  away.  Thompson  told  me 
to  direct  the  boys  to  guide  us  to  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Hex- 
lues.  I  did  so ;  and  we  soon  were  standing  by  the  weazen-faced  porter.  Thomp- 
son stopped,  and  turning  to  me,  said :  *  Give  the  man  a  piaster,  and  tell  him  I 
lost  an  ass  night  before  last,  pretty  late,  with  a  sack  on  his  back.' 

^  I  did  so.  The  porter,  whose  wit  was  sharpened  by  the  bribe,  asked  what 
color  the  ass  was.    I  interpreted  to  Thompson. 

*'  *  Tell  him  all  beasts  are  the  same  color  at  night,  and  then  ask  him  over  agaUi.' 

*  I  did  so.  The  porteg  was  a  little  rufiQed  by  the  species  of  answer  I  gave,  and 
said  pettishly :  *  But  one  beast  passed  here  after  night,  and  that  was  a  horse  with 
ttDo  sacks,  so  I  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  your  ass.' 

*  ^Ask  if  he  did  not  go  through  without  an  order  f ' 

*  The  porter  was  turning  on  his  heel ;  but  the  sight  of  another  piaster  brought 
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him  back,  although  it  did  not  quite  smooth  his  raffled  dignity;  so  he  only 
answered :  '  By  the  secretary's  own  order.    Why  f ' 

*  Thompson  now  took  his  turn  at  not  answering,  and  rode  toward  the  bazaars. 
I  now  began  to  see  what  ho  was  driying  at. 

'  When  we  came  to  a  cobbler's  stall,  just  round  the  corner  from  Ibrahhi's, 
Thompson  dismounted,  and  with  the  blandest  manner  possible,  invited  me  to  come 
np  with  him  and  sit  by  the  cobbler,  and  traffic  for  a  pair  of  slippers.  After 
taking  pipes,  (the  cost  of  which  you  have  included  in  your  bill  for  shoes,)  and 
making  his  purchase,  Thompson  proceeded  to  a  systematic  but  unnoticed /nunptn^. 
We  gleaned  from  it  that  the  departed  Ibrahim  was  not  a  man  to  cause  jealousy, 
and  had  never  for  thirty  years  hurt  any  man  by  word  or  deed ;  and  that  on  the 
day  of  his  murder,  he  had  sold  the  eeeretary  acme  landi,  and  had  been  paid  for 
them;  and  that  in  the  evening,  when  the  secretary  had  gone  to  take  a  receipt, 
he  had  found  the  poor  man  dead^  which  fact  he  did  not  give  out  until  the  next  mora- 
ing,ybr/eaf-  of  ereoHng  a  dieturhanee,  I  asked  the  man  why  he  had  not  borae 
witness  to  these  facts.  He  said  his  opmion  was,  that  a  Bedawee  had  murdered 
the  man  for  the  money  he  was  known  to  possess  at  that  time,  and  *  perhaps  the 
same  Bedawee  might  murder  me,  who  knows  ? '  and  with  a  pious  ^hake  of  the 
IVjsad  he  began  a  new  topic. 

« Gutting  the  interview  short,  we  rode  to  our  rooms  to  consult,  and  heard  on 
our  way  thither  at  one  of  the  Khans,  that  the  Pasha's  secretary  had  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer. 

*0n  our  arrival  at  Shippard'b,  we  retired  to  my  room  and  discussed  the  case 
at  large.  Thompson  said  he  would  like  to  bring  matters  to  a  better  close,  but  had 
determined  to  go  with  a  party  of  his  friends  on  to  Suez  that  night  On  delibera- 
tion, we  determined  ta  send  the  secretary  a  '  notice  to  call : '  I  summoned  the 
waiter,  and  quickly  wrote  the  note.  To  our  minds  the  evidence  was  complete ; 
it  showed  that  the  secretary  had  bought  lands  of  Ibrahim,  paid  for  them,  and 
then  had  gone  at  night  and  murdered  the  victim  to  get  the  money  back.  All 
we  wanted  was  his  own  confession.  We  then  arranged  that  Thompson  was  to 
pronounce  the  sentence.  He  told  me  that  the  facts  must  be  made  public,  and 
that  as  he  was  to  leave  Egypt  that  night,  never  to  retura,  I  might  take  all 
the  honor  in  the  moraing.  *  For,'  said  he,  *  by  that  time  my  sentence  wiQ  be 
executed.*    He  refused  to  enlighten  me  further. 

*In  about  an  hour  the  secretary  walked  in,  robbing  his  hands  and  looking 
Hushed,  (perhape  from  rapid  riding.)  Every  thing  I  sud  to  him  was  at  Thompson's 
dictation.  Requesting  him,  therefore,  to  dismiss  his  attendants,  with  which  wish 
he  immediately  complied,  we  bid  him  be  seated.  Through  me  Thompson  said : 
'  Tou  have  offered  a  reward  for  the  discoverer  of  Ibrahim's  murder:  am  I  right  ? ' 

* » You  are.' 

*  *  If  I  know  who  he  is,  and  draw  up  a  contract,  will  you  sign  and  eeal  it? ' 
* '  I  will  sign  it.' 

*  *  And  seal  it,  tooV 
* 'Impossible! 

*  'Why  so?' 

'  The  man's  tact  did  not  fail  him :  he  replied,* '  that  his  seal  was  wora  out,  and 
was  now  being  re-cut.' 

* '  Very  well :  I  know  who  the  murderer  was;  and  if  you  wiU  tign  the  contract, 
I  will  eeal  It  with  this.'    Here  Thompson  produced  the  seaL 

'The  secretary,  wretched  man,  paled  and  blushed  alternately:  he  was  speech- 
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leflB.    I  interpreted  for  Thohpson  here  as  quickly  as  I  could,  (for  I  dreaded  to 
hear  the  guilty  man  speak,)  as  follows : 

'  ^  Ton  were  paying  him  bis  Just  due ;  yon  went  to  his  house ;  yon  robbed  and 
murdered  him ;  you  placed  his  body  in  sacks,  and  drore  them  by  night  into  the 
desert ;  you  thought  you  were  not  discovered ;  you  offered  a  reward ;  do  yon  see 
the  blood  on  that  signet ;  blood  will  not  be  silent ;  that  betrayed  yon.* 

*  I  ceased.  He  was  dumb :  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  endearor  to 
recover  his  ring.  We  sat  in  silence  some  time.  At  last  he  raised  his  bead,  and 
said :  « I  did  not  wish  to  kill  him.' 

* '  I  believe  you,'  responded  TnoKPSOK;  *  and  now  listen  to  your  sentence.  As 
yet,  we  three  are  all  who  know  of  the  deed.'  Here  the  poor  fellow's  eye  bright- 
ened, quickly  to  be  dimmed.  'Send  for  the  money  you  took,  and  have  it  here. 
In  this  room,  in  one  short  half-hour ;  if  you  are  here  one  instant  later,  all  Cairo 
shall  know  the  author  of  the  deed.' 

'  He  gazed  vacantly  at  us  for  an  instant,  and  then  ran  downnrtairs :  we  heard 
his  horse's  hoofs  dash  rapidly  across  the  road.  I  asked  not  any  &rther  explana^ 
tion  from  Thokpsor  :  he  sat  in  silence ;  and  I  knew  that  a  few  minutes  more  would 
bring  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Punctually,  and  panting,  Ali  Ebh 
Daoud  was  back  with  the  blood-stained  treasure.  Bq^  instead  of  half-an-hour^ 
an  age  seemed  to  have  left  its  withering  blight  upon  his  features,  as  he  stood  to 
hear  the  rest. 

*  *  You  have  killed  a  man ;  one  of  Allah's  beings,'  said  the  judge ;  'you  have 
restored  the  treasure:  instead  of  death,  this  is  your  sentence:  Before  the  sun 
this  day  sets,  you  must  leave  Cairo,  never  again  to  return.  As  the  morning  gun 
is  fired  at  the  citadel,  all  Cairo  must  know  the  author  of  this  horrid  deed.    Go ! ' 

*  He  gave  us  one  look,  a  look  that  will  haunt  me  forever,  and  then  left  us,  with 
the  mark  of  Caiv  on  his  forehead ;  a  ruined  man.  What  became  of  him  I  know 
not.  Thokfson  and  I  parted,  perhaps  forever,  that  night;  he  to  go  to  India  by 
^ay  of  Suez ;  I  to  go  up  tlie  Nile  in  a  few  days. 

*  The  next  day,  by  Thompson's  instructions,  I  ferreted  out  the  next  of  kin,  and 
restored  to  him  tiiat  to  which  he  was  heir,  and  gave  him  all  the  particulars  of  the 
sentence  of  the  culprit.  Great  was  the  excitement  when  the  seeretary  was  found 
missing  the  next  day,  and  great  the  feeling  manifested  when  the  author  of  the 
dark  deed  was  discovered. 

*  My  fame  was  uncomfortably  great,  when  it  was  known  that  I  had  been  in 
some  degree  the  means  of  discovering  and  banishing  the  offender.  So  greatly 
was  I  inconvenienced,  that  I  hastened  my  upward  Nile  voyage.  Gabdet  was  not 
at  all  pleased  at  my  not  having  said  any  thing  to  him  tUl  it  was  all  over ;  but, 
good-natured  soul  that  he  was,  it  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity  long. 

*  And  thus  ends  the  mystery  of  Ibrahik  the  cobbler.' 

And  'all's  well,  that  ends  well'  -  -  -  A  Mb.  William  Fbrouson,  a 
'  furriner,'  has  been  writing  a  book  upon  this  country,  which  he  entitles  ^Am&^ 
riea  Jyy  River  and  RaiU  Mr.  Ferguson,  we  take  it,  was  one  of  the  better 
sort  of  a  class  known  in  En^and  as  '  oommerdal  travellers.'  He  is  no  great 
writer,  but  has  picked  up  a  good  deal  erf  information  in  his  travels,  toudiing 
our  hotels,  eta  He  was  hospitably  received  by  many  of  our  most  esteemed 
citizens ;  and  he  has  not  been  over-careful  in  recording,  or  rather  in  omitting 
to  record,  what  he  saw:  insomuch,  we  think,  that«if  he  were  to  return  to  us 
again,  the  salutation  would  be:  *  It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Fbrouson,  but  you 
can't  come  in  1' 
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Qbssip  WITH  Rbaders  and  Corrbspondbnts.  —  *  A  friend,'  says  the  Marir 
duster  (English)  Guardian^  *'  recently  returned  from  America^  mentioned  to 
us  the  other  evening,  that  while  sitting  at  an  inn  in  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  one  day  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  the  National  Capi- 
tal, he  was  much  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  an  old  Guinea  negro, 
'  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,'  who  was  attending  to  some  menial  duty  in  the 
trarellers'  room.  His  fiwe  was  scarred  and  seamed,  his  legs  were  dreadfully 
Awry,  and  his  hands  seemed  almost  turned  wrong  side  outward,  and  in  form 
and  oolor  resembled,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  paws  of  a  wild  animal,  or 
the  hands  of  an  orang-outang.  Our  informant  inquired  of  Pompey  what  had 
occasioned  these  deformities.  *  Wal,  dey  is  beformities,  massa,  dat  's  fac\ 
Wal,  den,  I  '11  tell  you  hew  dey  come,  massa.  'Good  many  years  ago,  I  was  in 
lub  wid  a  handsum  black  gal,  and  we  was  same  as  married ;  and  one  day  I  see 
a  nigger  oomin'  out  o'  de  housa  I  knew  dat  man,  an'  uf  I  am  a  nigger  I  had 
my  feelin's.  I  was  full  ob  de  debbil  in  my  heart  ag'in  him,  'cos  I  know'd  him, 
and  I  know'd  where  he  worked  —  e'yah  I  e'yah  I  He  worked  in  a  powder- 
mill  ;  and  next  day  I  went  up  dar.  I  went  to  de  door  and  looked  in,  and  dar 
I  see  him ;  an'  I  took  a  coal  o'  fire  dat  I  had  brought  along,  and  fit>w'd  it  in  on 
to  de  floor.  Good  Gwacious,  massa,  'fore  I  could  get  away  mysey,  dere  was  de 
biggest  flash  o'  lightin'  /ebber  see,  and  dat  was  de  last  I  know'd  any  t'ing 
'bout  dat  business  for  two  months.  'T  would  a-been  all  right,  dough,  but  de 
man 't  was  dar  was  not  de  nigger  I  fought  I  He 's  a  dead  nigger  his-se'fj 
dough,  long  ago ;  and  I  was  glad  ob  it  when  he  went,  'cos  he  always  looked  at 
me  as  if  he'd  got  de  best  ob  it ;  and  he  did  got  de  best  ob  it,  massa^  dat's 
file' ;  for  I  was  n't  de  han'simiest  nigger  den  dat  dar  was  in  Maryland  —  dat 's 
sardn  sura  E'yah  I  e'yah  I '  Now,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  we  wrote 
that  anecdote,  years  and  years  ago,  somewhere :  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
*  conveyed'  bo^y  to  the  *  Gtutrdian;^  just  as  Captain  Marry  ait  *  appropri- 
ated,' ten  years  after  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  wrote,  the  capital  story  of  ^Bee- 
peration^  (the  scene  of  which  was  also  laid  in  Baltimore,)  every  incident,  and 
most  of  the  entire  language,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  whence  he  derived  them.  In  respect  of  which,  the  author  of  ^  Peter 
Simple,'  albeit  he  did  write  two  or  three  excellent  original  articles  for  the 
Kkickbrbocker,  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  ^fiiulty.'  -  -  -  Listen 
again  to  our  friend  the  Breakfast-Table  Autocrat: 

'  I  AK  not  ashamed  to  make  you  lausrh,  occasionally.  I  think  I  oonld  read  yon 
something  I  have  in  my  desk  that  would  probably  make  jou  smile.  Perhaps  I  will 
read  it  one  of  these  days,  if  you  are  patient  with  me  when  I  am  sentimental  and  re- 
flective ;  not  just  now.  The  ludicrous  has  its  place  in  the  universe ;  it  is  not  a  human 
invention,  but  one  of  the  Divine  ideas,  illustrated  in  the  practical  jokes  of  kittens  and 
monkeys  long  before  AaisTOPHANas  or  Shakspbabb.  How  curious  it  is  that  we  always 
consider  solemnity  and  the  absence  of  all  gay  surprises  and  encounter  of  wits  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  the  future  life  of  those  whom  we  thus  deprive  of  half  their 
faculties  and  then  call  blessed  !  There  are  not  a  few  who,  even  in  this  life,  seem  to  be 
preparing  themselves  for  that  smileless  eternity  to  which  they  look  forward,  by  ban- 
ishing allgayety  from  their  hearts,  and  all  joyousness  from  their  countenances.  I 
meet  one  such  in  the  street  not  nnfrequently,  a  person  of  intelligence  and  education, 
but  who  gives  me  (and  all  that  he  passes)  such  a  rayless  and  chiUine  look  of  recog- 
nition—  something  as  if  he  were  one  of  Heaven's  assessors,  come  down  to  '  doom' 
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every  acquaintance  he  met  —  that  I  bare  sometimes  begun  to  sneeze  on  the  spot,  and 
ffone  home  with  a  violent  cold,  dating  from  that  instant.  1  do  n't  doubt  he  would  cut 
bis  kitten's  tail  off,  if  he  caught  her  playing  with  it.  Please  tell  me  who  taught  her 
to  plaj  with  it  ? 

•  No,  no  I  —  ffive  me  a  chance  to  talk  to  you,  my  fellow-boarders,  and  you  need  not 
be  afraid  that  I  shall  have  an^  scruples  about  entertaining  you,  if  I  can  do  it,  as  we!] 
as  giving  you  some  of  my  senous  thoughts,  and  perhaps  my  sadder  fiuiciee.  I  know 
nofliing  m  English  or  any  other  literature  more  admirable  than  that  sentiment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bbowxb  :  '  Evkbt  xak  tbdlt  litis,  so  long  ab  hb  acts  his  hatukb,  or  sokb 
wat  m akb8  good  tbb  pacultibs  of  bihskut. 

* I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  in 

what  direction  we  are  moving.  To  reach  the  port  of  heaven,  we  must  sail  sonietnnes 
with  the  wind,  and  sometimes  Against  it ;  but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 
anchor.  There  is  one  very  sad  thing  in  old  friendships,  to  every  mind  that  is  really 
moving  onward.  It  is  this :  that  one  cannot  help  using  his  early  friends  as  the  sea- 
man uses  the  log  to  mark  bis  progress.  Every  now  and  then  we  throw  an  old  school- 
mate over  the  stem  with  the  string  of  thoug'ht  tied  to  him,  and  look  —  I  am  afraid 
with  a  kind  of  luxurious  and  sanctimonious  compassion  —  to  see  the  rate  at  which 
the  string  reels  off,  while  he  lies  there  bobbing  up  and  down,  poor  fellow !  and  we 
are  dashmg  along  with  the  white  foam  and  brigbt  sparkle  at  our  bows  —  the  ruffled 
bosom  of  prosperity  and  progress,  with  a  sprig  of  diamonds  stuck  in  it  I  But  this  is 
only  the  sentimental  side  of  the  matter ;  for  grow  we  must,  if  we  out-grow  all  that 
we  love. 

'Do  n't  misunderstand  that  metaphor  of  heaving  the  log,  I  beg  you.  It  is  merely 
a  smart  way  of  saying  that  we  cannot  avoid  measuring  our  rate  ofmovement  by  thoee 
with  whom  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  ourselves ;  and  when  they 
once  become  stationary,  we  can  get  our  reckoning  from  tiiem  with  painful  accuracy. 
We  see  iust  what  we  were  when  they  were  our  peers,  and  can  strike  the  balance  be- 
tween that  and  whatever  we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  now.  No  doubt  we  may  some- 
times be  mistaken.  If  we  change  our  last  simile  to  that  very  old  and  familiar  one  of 
a  fleet  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  in  company  for  some  distant  region,  we  can  get 
what  we  want  out  of  it.  There  is  one  of  our  companions ;  her  streamers  were  torn 
into  rags  before  she  had  got  into  the  open  sea,  then  by-and-by  her  sails  blew  out  of 
the  ropes  one  after  another ;  the  waves  swept  her  deck,  and  as  night  came  on,  we  left 
her  a  seeming  wreck,  as  we  flew  under  our  pyramid  of  canvas.  But  lo  1  at  dawn  she 
is  still  in  sight  —  it  mav  be  in  advance  of  us.  Some  deep  ocean-current  has  been 
moving  her  on,  strong  but  silent  —  yes,  stronger  than  these  noisj  winds  that  puff 
our  sails  until  they  are  swollen  as  tne  cheeks  of  jubilant  cherubim.  And  when  at 
last  the  black  steam-tug,  with  the  skeleton  arms,  that  comes  out  of  the  mist  sooner 
or  later,  and  takes  us  all  in  tow,  grapples  her,  and  goes  off  panting  and  groaning 
with  her,  it  is  to  that  harbor  where  all  wrecks  are  refitted,  and  where,  alas !  we, 
towering  in  our  pride,  may  never  come. 

*  So  you  will  not  think  I  mean  to  speak  lightly  of  old  fViendships,  because  we  can- 
not help  instituting  comparisons  between  our  present  and  former  selves  by  the  aid 
of  those  who  were  what  we  were,  but  are  not.what  we  are.  Nothing  strikes  one  more, 
in  the  race  of  life,  than  to  see  how  many  give  out  in  the  first  half  of  the  course. 

Admirable  *  Autocrat  I  *  -  -  -  OkeoF  the  preeminent  characteristics  of  the 
mere  Terbal  style  of  Dickens,  is  his  wonderful  adaptation  of  names  to  his 
characters,  and  of  simple  sound  to  the  sentences  which  they  utter.  Thus  re- 
cently, in  an  exceedingly  deyer  story  of  his  in  the  ^Hauuhold  Wordt^  wherein 
he  depicts  a  Smuggling  Adventure  on  the  English  Coast,  he  describes,  with 
great  effect,  a  buccanier-spy,  who  has  been  sent  on  shore  to  assist  in  mislead- 
ing and  outwitting  the  ^Coast-Sureey,*  on  land.  He  is  a  Porti^uese,  who 
understands  *  small  English;*  yet  he  is  deemed  reliable  and  is  trusted:  and 
he  is  to  wake  up  the  coast-guard  in  the  morning.  So,  in  the  morning  gloam- 
ing, the  narrator,  after  a  'dream-rap*  at  his  door,  hears  hbn,  ^ Sol-Jeer^ 
Tupp  I  *  — which  being  interpreted,  means,  *  Soldier,  get  up.*  We  read  this 
last  night,  saying  what  we  have  just  said,  to  one  or  two  fiiends  around  us,  in- 
cluding our  little  near-about  Six-Year  Old  Little  Boy,  who  had  n't  gone  to  bed 
yet  We  were  going  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  told  him,  not  thinking  that 
he  would  be  awake,  or  if  he  were,  that  he  would  remember  what  we  had  re- 
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quested,  to  call  us  in  time  for  the  boat  Now,  this  morning,  what  do  you  think 
that  little  boy  did  ?  He  woke  us  from  a  sound  sleep,  by  a  pull  with  his  small, 
soft  hand,  at  our  *'<to^A6,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  these  words,  '•So-Jeer^  Tu-v^pp  I ' 
And  this  is  the  same  juvenile,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  as  not  only 
willing,  but  even  anxious,  to  come  into  the  house  at  the  commencement  of  a 
hard  shower.  We  wish  he  could  always  remain  as  he  is :  we  should  like  hiyi 
not  to  grow  any  more.  He  is  big  enough ;  and  he  knows  enough ;  and  he  is 
innocent  We  donH  wish  ever  to  see  him  with  a  big  gold  watch-chain-and- 
key  hanging  down  over  extended  abdominal  proportions.  He  is  *  all  right  ^ 
now.  -  -  -  *You  cannot  convince  a  Frenchman,*  (says  a  correspondent 
who  sends  us  from  New-Orleans  a  prospectus  of  *  The  State,  a  Journal  of  the 
City  and  Parishe%,^)  *that  he  is  not  an  excellent  English  scholar:  hence  our 
Gallic  litterateurs  will  always  write  their  own  prospectu&es.  We  give  an 
extract: 

'  Tm  list  of  the  namerous  french  papers  which  since  twenty  years  have  raised  and 
failed  in  New-Orleans,  is  so  long  that  we  will  not  undertake  to  describe  them.  We, 
therefore,  acknowledge  the  just  mistrust  of  the  public  when  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
journal  is  presented  to  him.  The  editors,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  promises, 
their  perspective  patrons  repulse  them,  at  the  onlv  thought  of  their  past  deceits.  We 
hare,  therefore,  hesitated  before  to  decide  the  undertaking  of  the  publication  of  the 
journal,  *  The  State.^  Even  thus  have  we  taken  a  share  of  the  New-Orleans  publicity ; 
put  when  we  were  certain  to  have  enoush  subscribers  to  commercial  advertise- 
ment, so  that  a  sufficient  number  should  nave  permitted  us  to  bring  our  enterprise 
at  a  tatiA/actory  end.  In  first  place,  our  wishes  were  that  the  merchant*),  who 
patronize  us,  be  convinced  that  our  publication  will  be  such  extended,  either  in 
th^  city  or  in  the  country,  as  in  an;^  other  journal  in  this  city.  Moreover,  we  wish 
to  give  all  the  pecuniary  guaranties  as  may  be  desired;  guaranties  which  were 
never  brought  forth  by  any  journal  until  now.  We  have,  at  least,  done  all  what 
could  possibly  be  done,  to  secure  our  enterprise,  and  that  no  one  doubt  of  our  sin- 
cerity for  the  success  oi  our  sheet.' 

Confiding  in  the  special  ^  patronizement  *  of  the  merchants  of  New-Orleans, 
the  *  editor-proprietor '  announces,  that  his  collaborateur,  ^  M.  de  Sard,  a  dis- 
tinguished publicist,  will  assure,  by  his  help,  precious  correspondences.*  For 
the  *  Programme  of  Disposition,'  and  *  Tariff  of  AdvertLsemente,'  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  *  Prospectus  *  itself  which  is  widely  circulated,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  '  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  contributaries.'  But  let  us  not 
smile  at  the  simple  lingual  or  orthographical  errors  of  our  French  *  compatriots ' 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Our  mistakes  in  their  language  are  infinitely  more 
ridiculous :  yet  they  seldom  excite  laughter,  and  are  corrected  with  character- 
istic courtesy.  But  this  aside :  Listen  to  the  great  Rachel.  (^Have  you  seen 
her  Camille  t  *  *  Yes.'  ^Enough')  She  is  writing  from  Havana,  after  leav- 
ing our  metropolis ;  and  amidst  professional  troubles  in  Cuba,  is  *  stretching 
out  her  wasted  arms  toward  France : ' 

*  I  SHALL  lead  back  all  my  hapless  army,  defeated  and  routed,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  then  I  myself,  like  another  Napolbon,  shall  go  and  die  at  the  Invalides, 
askiuE  only  a  stone  to  stay  my  head ;  but  no,  I  am  wrong  —  I  shall  find  there  my  two 
guardian  angels,  my  youncj  boys.  I  seem  to  hear  them  calling  me.  Indeed  I  have 
been  too  long  away  from  them,  too  far  from  their  kisses,  their  caresses,  their  dear 
little  arms,  and  God,  who  protects  the  angels^  is  forcing  me  home  aeain.  I  regret  my 
losses  no  more,  nor  my  fatigues.  I  have  carried  my  name  as  far  as  I  could,  ana  I  shall 
take  my  heart  back  to  those  who  love  me.' 

Let  us  not  laugh  at  the  mere  word-errors  of  our  French  compatriots.    They 
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very  Reldom  laugh  at  bad  French.  -  -  -  A  new  oorrespondent,  and  a  fiKsle 
rhythmist,  sends  us  *  The  City  of  the  Ague,^  a  *  distinction'  which  he  thus  ex- 
plains :  *  The  town  of  Cirdevflle  (Ohio)  is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  worid 
for  the  fevcr-and-ague.  The  writer  having  titken  a  ^diill'  while  paasiiig 
through  the  place^  some  three  years  since,  and  not  haying  been  able  as  yet  to 

*  shake  himself  dear  of  it  entirely/  perpetrated  the  following.*  What  a  risk  we 
must  have  run,  when,  with  a  pleasant  and  hospitable  party,  we  Tisited, 

*  summer-before-last,'  a  splendid  mound-amphitheatre,  near  Newark,  (Ohk^) 
which  we  were  told  was  one  of  the  circles,  which,  in  almost  regular  sucoefiskNa, 
widen  on  to  CirdeviUe !    But  the  *  lATies '  are  in  order,  at  this  present : 


"  Bt  a  route  obscure  and  lonely/ 
TraTelled  now  by  stages  only, 
Stands  a  city  dark  and  dreary. 
Where  the  traveller,  tired  and  weary. 
Is  met  by  people  pale  and  sallow. 
With  Toicea  gruff,  and  coarse,  and  hollow, 
And  their  eyes  look  wild  and  sunken, 
And  they  act  like  people  drunken. 
Here  at  night,  or  noon,  or  morning, 
Without  a  moment's  warning, 
That  horrid  thing  will  take  you, 
And  H  will  shake  you,  yes  H  will  shake  you, 
Shake  with  it  once,  you  'U  shake  forever, 
You  '11  stop  shaking  never,  never  I 
It  shakes  the  tops  from  off  the  houses, 
Shakes  the  men  from  out  their  trowsers, 
Shakes  the  hoops  from  off  the  ladies, 
Shakes  the  gew-j^ws  off  of  babies, 
Shakes  whate'cr  it  takes  a  notion, 
And  it 's  ever  after  kept  in  motion ; 
Shaking  once,  't  will  snake  forever, 
*T  vrill  stop  shaking,  never,  never  1 

'  In  this  city  dark  and  lonelv, 
'Mong  these  people  lank  ana  bony, 
Half  are  doctors ;  yes,  by  thunder  ! 
There  are  doctors  without  number; 
But  yet  there 's  room  for  others, 
For  if  each  doctor  had  ten  brothers, 
And  each  brother  had  ten  cousins. 
And  each  cousin  had  theirs  by  doiena, 
And  all  were  doctors  stout  and  healthy, 
Every  one  would  soon  get  wealthy ; 
For  there 's  work  enough  fbr  aU  folks. 
Small  ones,  large  ones,  and  tall  folks, 
All  take  turns  and  hold  each  other. 
Father,  mother,  sister  and  brother. 
Hold  each  other  while  they  're  shaking. 
Shaking  out  quinine  they  Ve  been  taking, 
And  they'll  shake  forever  after, 
'  To  the  land  of  the  hereafter.' 

'  In  this  valley  dark  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  tnis  demon  only. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  mellow, 
Where  these  people,  pale  and  sallow. 
Plant  their  com  when  it  is  seed-time, 
fiat  their  quinine  when  it 's  feed-time ; 
fiat  it  for  breakfast,  supper,  and  dinner, 
And   they   keep    growmg    thinner  and 

thinner, 
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;  Till  their  bones  come  through  their  bodv. 
Till 't  wont  hold  their  whiskey-toddy, 

'  Then  it  is  they  're  gone  forever. 
Yes  forever  1  ever,  everl 

'  Once  there  was,  and  always  should  be, 
(If  I  had  my  way  there  would  be,) 
A  spot  where  all  these  shaken 
!  Met  in  a  place  of  several  acres. 
More  or  less,  I  know  not  how  much. 
But  yet  I  know  there  was  such 
A  place,  where  every  morning. 
As  the  bell  sent  forth  its  warning. 
In  the  circle*  all  'd  assemble, 
There  to  tremble,  tremble,  tremble : 
In  they'd  flock,  like  sheep  to  slaughter. 
From  across  Scioto's  water ;  • 

O'er  this  route  so  dark  and  dreary, 
^  Came  these  people,  tired  and  wearer, 
I  Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  cousins, 
I  Came  in  squads  of  tens  and  dozens, 
!  Came  a-flockine  in  together, 
{ Both  in  fine  and  stormy  weather, 
I  Here  to  shake  forever  after, 
'  To  the  land  of  the  hereafter.'     . 

*  Where  is  this  place  so  dark  and  lonely. 
Haunted  by  the  Agub  only. 
Where  people  stout  and  hearty, 
Of  every  politics  and  party, 
As  soon  as  they  reach  ita  border 
Feel  their  system  out  of  order. 
Feel  a  something  o'er  them  crawling, 
'  To  their  senses  most  appalling  ? 
Wandering  pilgrim,  ceaa|to  wander 
Way  down  yonder,  yon|(|^^onder, 
'  For  this  route,  obscviteAn^onely,' 
Travelled  now  by  stagWoftly, 
Draws  folks  on  as  if  by  suction, 
Draws  them  on  to  sure  destruction. 
Stay  fh>m  off  this  route,  I  beg  you. 
Which  leads  to  the  Civr  of  tm  Agcs, 
Circleville  the  people  call  it 
Since  the  asue  did  be&l  it. 
Which  has  been  forever,  and  ever. 
And  'twill  leave  it  never,  never, 
And  I  warn  you,  and  I  beg  you. 
Shun  this  City  of  the  Ague.  j.  b  b. 


*  Tbs  old  circle  which  used  to  sarroond  the  town. 
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*  We  shan't  do  anything  eW  -  -  -  How  much  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words,  conveying  thoughts  truly  felt,  and  accordingly  recorded ! 
Regaixl  this  commencement  of  a  notice  of  Dr.  Elder's  Life  of  Dr.  Kane,  else- 
where reviewed  in  our  present  number.  The  brief  sentences  are  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  George  Riplet,  of  the  New -York  ^  Tribune^  daily  journal:  *No  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Kane  can  equal  the  natural  pathos  and  beauty  of  the  almost  uncon- 
scious personal  rcyelations  which  gem  the  records  of  his  voyages  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  He  there  appears  to  us  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual  strength ;  his 
frail  body  inspired  with  fresh  life  by  the  impulses  of  a  noble  purpose ;  with  a 
feminine  sensitiveness  of  diaracter,  braving  perils  before  which  the  stoutest 
heart  might  shrink ;  losing  sight  of  his  own  personality  in  devotion  to  a  humane 
mission ;  and  in  the  darkest  hours  of  a  polar  night,  not  only  preserving  his 
trust  in  Heaven,  but  alive  to  all  genial  sympathies,  and  with  indomitable  gayety 
of  spirit,  enlivening  the  gloomy  scene  by  his  cheerful  presence.'  ...  Dr. 
Hall,  of  the  ^Journal  of  Health^  says  to  his  *  consumptive  friends :' 

*  You  want  air,  not  physic ;  you  want  pure  air,  not  medicated  air ;  you  want  nutri- 
tion, such  as  plenty  of  meat  and  bread  will  give,  and  they  done;  physic  has  no 
nutriment ;  gaspings  for  air  cannot  cure  you ;  monkey  capers  in  a  gymnasium  cannot 
cure  you ;  and  stimulants  cannot  cure  you.  If  you  want  to  jget  well,  go  in  for  heef 
and  out-door  air^  and  do  not  be  deluded,  into  the  grave  by  aovertisements  and  unre- 
liable certifiers.' 

Ah  !  but  Doctor,  suppose  your  *  consumptive  friend'  *do  n't  seem  to  have 
no  appetite^  as  an  octogenarian  lady  told  us  Major  Ain)R£  did  n't,  when  she 
oflered  him  five  beautiful  peaches,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  1  '  They 
was  beautiful:  he  bit  into  one  of  'em,  smiled,  and  thanked  me  very  polite ; 
but  9omchow  or  ^iwther^  he  did  n't  seem  to  home  no  appetiteJ*  .It  may  be  so 
with  many  a  *  consumptive  friend,'  and  in  one  respect,  for  a  similar  reason : 
their  hours  are  numbered,  and  they  know  it  -  -  -  We  can't  be  *held: ' 
^tat  we  have  ascertained  from  counsel :  but  if  there  ie  any  thing  libelous  in  the 
following,  our  correspondent  awaits  a  *  cartel*:  *The  Portsmouth  and  Concord 
Rail-road  is  the  poorest,  meanest,  slowest,  *  Goddestverzaken'  road  in  all  New- 
En^and.  A  few  nights  ago  a  Concord  man  went  over  this  road,  arriving  at  Con- 
cord, after  innumerable  and  unaccountable  delays,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  two 
hours  behind  tima  The  conductor  had  had  ^  business '  at  every  station,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  five  passengers,  and  had  at  one  place  taken  in  a  string 
of  ^wieltSy^  (the  smallest  kind  of  fish,  as  every  body  knows.)  Arriving  at  the 
hotel,  the  Concord  passenger  was  inquired  oj^  why  the  cajrs  were  late  ?  *  Well,* 
said  he,  *the  conductor,  (who  stood  by)  has  been  retailing  smelts  on  the  way ; 
when  we  arrived  at  Hookset,  he  found  that  instead  of  a  half-dozen  which  he 
ought  to  have  remaining,  he  had  only  five ;  so  he  took  us  back  eight  miles,  to 
correct  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  with  a  widow  woman,  to  whom  he  had 
delivered  thirteen  for  a  dozen;  and  that  made  the  train  two  hours  late  I' 
While  we  are  going  over  this  very  road,  next  June,  as  we  hope  to  do,  to  visit 
a  friend,  suppose  we  should  be  asked :  *•  Sir,  when  you  published  that  scanda- 
lous story  concerning  this  road  and  our  conductor,  in  your  Magazine,  did  you 
believe  the  story.  Sir  ? '  ^  We  did,^  Do  you  Tuno  consider  the  statement  true. 
Sir?'  'Ahl  Sir,  that  is  a  different  matter  entirely  I'  -  -  -  *Punch'  is 
going  largely  into  *  Maxims.'  Here  are  a  few  from  his  lips,  which  are  preg- 
nant with  his  deep  wisdom : 
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*  Mt  8on,  if  thon  wilt  wear  tight  boots,  there  are  three  bad  things  thou  wilt  ineri- 
tably  suffer,  namely,  a  bad  com,  a  bad  gait,  and  a  bad  temper. 

*  It  is  the  last  air  on  the  hurdy-);urdjr  that  gets  the  player's  bead  broken. 

'  How  fleeting  in  the  holidays  is  a  leg  of  mutton !  Still,  a  prelude  of  hard  dump- 
ling ii  an  antioote  to  appetite. 

*  It  is  said  that  necessity  knows  no  law.  This  accounts  for  people  making  such  a 
▼irtuo  of  necessity. 

*  My  son,  when  cabmen  take  the  pledee,  and  the  police  will  not  take  supper  when 
on  culinary  duty  ;  when  an  omnibus  half-empty  goes  the  same  pace  as  a  full  one ; 
when  the  laws  of  private  property  extend  to  umbrellas,  and  a  case  of  confiscatioQ 
may  be  dealt  with  as  a  theft ;  when  your  laundress  zives  up  taking  snuff,  and  abstains 
for  four-and-twent^  hours  from  touching  any  bo(^'s  Kin-bottle ;  wh^n  a  bachelor  im 
lodgingsjindt  a  tkirt  wUltout  a  butUm  o/fTand  has  his  shaving-water  brought  without 
ringing  more  than  five  times  for  it ;  when  the  beef-eaters  are  all  of  them  confirmed 
vegetarians,  and  no  alderman  will  take  a  second  plate  of  turtle  —  then,  0  mr  son  ! 
thou  mayest  chance  to  find  a  wife  who  will  not  object  to  travel  without  eignt-and- 
twenty  packages,  and  who  will  show  herself  possessed  of  such  angelic  self-denial  aa 
even  to  refuse  thy  offef  of  a  dress  because  sne  finds  and  confesses  that  she  does  n*t 
want  it.' 

Gam  any  of  our  friends  infonn  us  who  is  the  author  of  the  subjoined  lines  ? 
They  seem  to  us  wonderfully  melodious,  and  in  thou^t  extremely  feUdtoos. 
We  have  consulted  six  dififerent  collections  of  poetry,  American  and  KngJishy 
without  being  able  to  find  either  the  lines,  or  the  name  of  their  author : 

*  Oki  eve  of  beauty,  when  the  sun 

Was  on  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
Togold  converting,  one  br  one, 

The  ripples  of  that  mighty  river ; 
Beside  me  on  the  bank  was  seated 

A  Seville  girl,  with  auburn  hur. 
And  eyes  that  might  the  world  have  cheated  — 

A  wild,  bright,  wicked,  diamond  pair. 

<  She  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand. 

Just  as  the  loving  sun  was  going. 
With  such  a  soft,  small,  shining  hand. 

You  would  have  sworn  't  was  silver  flowing : 
Her  words  were  three,  and  not  one  more ; 

What  could  Diaka's  motto  be  ? 
The  syren  wrote  upon  the  shore, 

'  Death  1  not  inconstancy  1  * 

*  And  then  her  two  large  lauKuid  eyes 

She  turned  on  mine,  the  devil  take  me  I 
I  set  the  stream  on  flre  with  sighs. 

And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make  me. 
Saint  Frakcis  would  have  been  deceived 

By  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand ; 
But  one  week  more,  and  I  believed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand  1 ' 

If  that  is  n*t  mellifluous,  what  is  ?  -  -  •  An  esteemed  fri^d  and  an  old 
contributor,  writing  from  Illinois,  thus  adverts  to  our  late  lamented  associate : 
'  So,  since  I  saw  you,  our  kind-hearted  and  genial  friend,  Mr.  Hueston,  has 
gone  upon  his  long  journey.  Of  course,  residing  at  this  distance  from  the  dty, 
I  could  not  know  him  intimately ;  but  in  my  brief  visits  to  the  Metropolis,  I 
saw  enough  of  him  to  convince  me  that  he  well  answered  the  comprehensive 
description  of  an  '  unpretending  gentleman.'  We  cannot  review  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  ;  but  men  of  Mr.  Hueston's  stamp  are  not  so  numerous  that  we  can 
lose  even  one,  without  feeling  that  the  world's  stodc  of  nobleness  has  been 
sensibly  diminisl^ed  I  hope  the  Magazine  is  prospering  under  its  new  and 
evidently  energetic  management;  for  in  the  literary  cirde  its  loss  could  be 
hardly  less  fdt,  than  the  departure  from  a  fire-side  of  a  long-loved  fiioe.*    The 
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'  Chicago  Daily  Joumal^^  in  a  few  desultoiy  reflections,  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  the  same  kindly  spirit :  *  They  must  miss  his  honest  smile  and  quiet 
prescnoe  in  the  office  where  he  sat  so  long :  his  cordial  welcome  and  his  ear- 
nest word.  All  that  pertained  to  the  Knickerbocker  were  numbered  among 
the  houadiold  of  his  heart:  its  Eoitor,  its  Codtributors,  lUelf.  To  him,  it 
seemed  in  some  sort  a  diild ;  he  would  have  gone  sleepless  and  hungry  for 
their  sake  and  the  Maoazinb^s.  Its  plain  blue  cover  was  transmuted  in  his 
eyes  to  rich  brocade ;  and  the  newly-printed  pages,  bright  from  Mr.  Clark's 
revising  eye,  seemed  to  him  sinless,  like  a  new-bom  diild.  While  other  and 
more  pretentious  periodicals,  that  thrived  in  green,  have  wilted,  his  charge  kept 
on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  No  Garrick  to  make  'an  alphabet  of  &oes,*  it 
wore  the  old  expression  that  we  learned,  so  long  ago^  to  love ;  and  so,  and  so 
&r,  it  was  Uke  him  whose  death  we  now  deplore.  Mr.  Hueston  was  neither 
brilliant  nor  eloquent,  as  the  world  has  it ;  but  better  than  either,  he  was  a 
good  and  true  nian.  Simple  in  his  heart  as  in  his  habits,  sincere,  earnest,  and 
honest,  he  attracted  friends  who  loved  and  respected  him  while  living,  and  who 
win  remember  and  r^ret  him  now  that  he  is  no  more.'  -  •  -  Did  our  cor- 
respondent, *  Knioht-Errant,'  really  suppose  that  we  could  'find  among  our 

manuscripts'  his  ^Line$  to :  an  Invocations^  sent  us,  by  his  o?m  showing, 

veiy  neariy  hye  years  ago  ?  Why,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  looking  for  a 
blade  cat  in  a  deep  cellar,  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  blind  nigger  holding  a  daik 
lantern,  with  the  light  out  We  have  received  perhaps  five  thousand  similar 
pieces  since  that  was  sent  -  -  -  Two  of  'our'  boys,  (writes  a  western 
friend)  Hi  Angel  and  Dick  Walker,  emigrated  to  the  wilds  of  l^nesota. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  went  to  work  and  made  up  a  lot  of  axe- 
helves.  Being  '  raw '  hands  at  the  business,  the  helves  were  any  thing  but  sale- 
able. Qoing  to  the  nearest  town,  they  tried  in  vain  to  dispose  of  them  at  the 
different  groceries  and  stores.  There  was  but  one  shop  left,  and  Hi,  giving 
Dick  instructions,  went  in  alone.  Inquiring  of  the  shopman  if  he  had  any 
helves,  he  was  informed  that  he'  had  not  Blustering  up,  he  inquired  why 
he  did  not  keep  such  things,  and  told  him  to  buy  the  next  dozen  he  came 
across  and  put  them  one  side  for  him.  After  he  had  been  gone  some  time, 
Dick  went  in'  and  sold  the  helves.  The  shopman  is  undoubtedly  keeping 
theoL  ...  We  cannot  oblige  our  Crocket  (Texas)  correspondent  in  full, 
but  we  annex  a  few  stanzas  of  the  piece  sent  us,  which  will  afford  a  '  taste '  of 
the  elegiac  poem  which  adorned  the  poet's-oomer  of  the  '  Crocket  Printer '  for 
January  15th,  1868 : 

*  NovKUBSB  is  long  to  be  remembered, 

For  the  death  of  little  Lbvi  Ca.lvbbt  Ditpbo, 
It  WM  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November 
In  the  year  eighteen  hondred  and  flfty-eeven. 

<  Adien  I  little  Lbvi  :  Heaven  is  yonrjprize, 
And  Jbsus  your  king  for  e'er  praise  m  glory. 
And  we  of  thia  vain  world  lives  in  hope  of  Heaven 
The  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 

*  T  was  in  Eden  that  Adah  was  doomed  to  die 
For  his  disobedients  in  serving  God  : 

And  we  of  Adam's  family  must  follow, 

For  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we  must  return. 
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*  The  dAj  of  resurection  it  drawing  nigh, 
When  we  must  rise  from  the  tomb  to  meet  Jbsdb 
In  the  hearenlj  skies  of  eternal  bijss. 
And  there  to  read  titles  to  the  mansion^.' 

And  much  more  of  the  same  sort    Doubtless  Mr.  '  Kino  D.  D.  SBuruRV* 

fancied  he  was  writing  ^poetry '  when  he  penned  these  lines.  -  -  -  0Fa&ph6il 

in  the  world  seems  to  us  that  the  Church  should  be  the  very  last  for  te«i' 

hibition  of  *  pride'  and  *  vain-glory.'     *Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  i 

sinners ! '  appears  to  be  a  supplication  misplaced,  when  we  behtddsudi  1 

It  is  not  a  long  time  since,  that  we  saw,  in  a  metropolitan  church,  a  stalwir^  fcn%. 

person,  with  head  erect,  'eyes  right,'  and  heavy  tread ;  witii  squeaking  bool^ 

fat  wife,  and  a  lean  boy,  (he  had  red  hair,  'oow-Iidced'  to  a  point  owMl. 

scanty  strip  of  forehead,  like  an  incipient  conflagration,)  sweep  down  telMl^ 

enter  their  pew,  open  their  gold-embossed,  velvet  prayer-books ;  and  *l 

before  the  Lord  their  Maker  I'    That  robust,  'pompious'  fiUlier  j 

us  to  consider  Phy ideal  Devotion  the  *  most  acceptable  service : '  and  yri^  is 

the  Psalter  of  that  very  day,  the  responses  of  which  he  pronounced  with  a  aat 

sonorous  voice,  looking  around  furtively  now  and  then,  upon  the  bending  oan^ 

gregation,  was  this  passage :  *  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  strength  of  an  Eama^ 

neither  delighteth  He  in  any  man^s  legs.'    -    -    -    Ws  desire  to  state,  in  jnfe^ 

ice  to  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  the  author  of  *  The  Hut^  Mr.  Hanor 

J.  Brent,  the  distinguished  landscape-artist,  that  the  discontinuance  of  that  mta^ 

esting  serial  in  these  pages,  arises  in  no  respect  from  any  &ult  of  his  Ofwn.    Its 

suspension  began  when  a  good  many  other  suspensions  began ;  and  its  aecni 

was,  curtailment,  or  *  cutting  one's  coat  according  to  one's  doth  :'  in  other 

words,  the  publisher  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Hueston,  did  not  ^see  his  tray 

dear'  as  to  the  expense  of  the  requisite  engravings  for  every  month :  nor  does 

the  present  publisher.    But  *  TTie  Rut '  will  be  completed,  with  all  its  intended 

illustrations,  and  published  in  book-form,  in  the  coming  season :  and  our 

readers  shall  hear  of  it,  and  from  it    •    -    -    An  exceedingly  simple  and 

beautiful  poem — a  most  *  vivid  picture  in  little'  —  is  the  fbUowing^  just  le- 

ceived  for  the  Knickerbocker  from  our  old  friend,  Jambs  T.  FiOjDS,  of  BoB- 

toa    It  is  a  translation  from  the  German : 

<  In  the  old  Cathedral  resting, 

Two  coffins  press  the  stones; 
One  holds  the  great  King  Ottmar, 
And  one  the  roet's  bones. 

*  High  in  his  power,  the  monarch 

Ancestral  glories  led : 
The  sword  lies  in  his  right  hand, 
And  the  crown  upon  nis  head. 

*  The  minstrel  hear  the  proud  king 

Is  laid  in  quiet  sleep ; 
His  lifeless  hands  enfolded, 
His  gentle  harp  to  keep. 

<  Castles  and  towers  are  falling — 

The  war-cry  thrills  the  land ; 
But  the  sword  it  moyeth  neyer 
In  the  dead  king's  hand. 

'Throuffh  vallejs,  sweet  with  blossoms, 

Mildbreezes  float  along, 
And  the  poet's  harp  is  sounding 
In  never-dying  song.  J.  T. 
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'  TBI  VBprecedented  snccess  of  the  most  Hmple,  nttfvZy  and  eeonomieal  inTeotion  of  the  age—tn  lofcotovM 
has  gone  more  generally  into  lue,  wherever  introduced,  than  any  improyement  ever  before  prcicntad  to  i 
has  indnced  the  proprietors  to  Increase  their  facilities,  with  a  riew  of  supplying  that  most'lnralnaUe  <tf  1 


Unrivalled  Elliptic  Spring  Befi-Bottoni, ; 

to  every  HOUSEKEEPER,  HOTEL-KEEPER,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUtlON,  ibroiigbool  fhs  Isal  ) 
The  invention  in  question  Is  now  patented  in  every  country,  and  In  point  of  durdbUUy^  CM^teSin^  gfaite^ 
gimpUcity^  comfort ,  and  economy^  haa  no  eompetttor  at  any  price.  Add  to  this  the  tect  that  the  SSiptie  Spi^i 
are  applicable  to  any  kind  or  width  of  bedstead ;  that  one  ordinary  mattress  only  is  reiiaired  upon  Hhem^Qmrn^^ 
at  once  more  than  their  cost  in  bedding ;  that  they  afford  no  harbor  for  rermin ;  that  they  are  put  togetto  vliili^ 
apart  in  five  minutes ;  that  they  are  neat,  light,  and  portable ;  that  occupying  but  UtUe  space  when  paeltBl,  tli9«i1 
readily,  safely,  and  cheaply  transported  to  any  section  of  the  country— and  we  are  Jostlfied  in  claioiliif  ihst  tt*l  >'< 
one  of  the  improvements  of  the  age  which  mtttt  and  will  come  into  universal  use.  And  when  we  state  that,  iaiiitl 
of  placing  the  bsti  bed  ever  invented  within  the  reach  of  the  "  million"  rather  than  **  tb*  few,"  wthavs 
to  offer  the  Spriogi,  after  this  date,  at  the  extreme  low  price  of 

SIX    DOLLARS    PER    SET, 

it  wQl  be  readily  seen  thai  no  person  desiring  a  bed  (tnd  few  do  not)  can  i^ford  to  ditpeose  with  tUi 
09«r  Uoen*if  ihoueamid  of  these  Springs  have  gone  into  use  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  Inmdfedi  s( 
nials  certifying  to  greater  merits  than  we  have  claimed.    Parties  at  a  distance,  in  ordering  the  flpriafi,  vS  |IMI 
state  the  width  of  bedstead  upon  which  th^  are  to  be  used,  and  inclose  the  reduced  price  (|6)  per  set  - 
We  would  also  call  especial  attention  to 

HOWE'S  CELEBRATED  INYALID'S  BED. 

It  does  not  differ  in  principle,  (except  in  being  adjQBtable,)  but  meets  a  most  important  want  In  cmmectinB  vfitiM 
ness  and  various  forms  of  ill  health  and  infirmity,  and  is  receiving  the  most  onqnalliled  approbation  of  thf  niA* 
firatemity  everywhere.    No  family  should  be  without  this  invaluable  article. 
For  furth^nformation,  call  at  the  principal  office,  or  address  the 

ELLIPTIC     BED-SPRINQ    C0.| 

823     BROADWAY,   H.  T» 

P.  S.— Dealers,  Hotel-Keepers,  Merchants,  and  others,  supplied  by  the  quantity.    Olreulars  descripUvt  of  ttt  i** 
rention,  with  testimonials  from  prominent  parties  throughout  the  country,  sent  to  any  one  desiring  them 
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"  There  is  not  an  invention  of  this  inyentive  age  which  honors  American  geolTU  nm 
than  the  Sewing  Machine.  No  family  ought  to  be  deprived  of  its  benefits.  We  are  stufied 
from  personal  examiaation,  that  the  one  called  *  Grover  &  Baker's'  is  all  that  it  cUim  to  be, 
and  is  good  enough  to  be  safely  recomnfiended,  and  to  meet  all  reasonable  reqaiieoMotB  ia 
the  work  of  a  family."- -/jwi^pemfont 

''For  our  own  family  use,  we  became  ftiUy  satisfied  that  Grover  &  Baker's  MachiDeisthe 
best,  and  we  accordingly  purchased  it." — American  AffrieuUunat,  of  Oct.  8. 

Horace  Grbelbt,  in  i*eferring  to  the  above  notice  from  the  American  Agriedturii^  vrits: 
''  To  all  of  which  the  Tribune  says,  Amen.  That  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  Sewing  Miete, 
that  we  lately  published,  prefers  Wheeler  and  Wilson's,  does  not  make  them  preferable." 

"  The  Grover  and  Baker  Machines  are,  we  believe,  superior  to  any  others."— Axitai  hAi 
Adoertuer, 

"  From  the  best  information  we  have  been^  able  to  obtain,  as  well  as  from  carefiil  eaoi- 
nation  of  the  work  done  with  different  machines,  we  are  led  to  give  the  preference  to  Gnrrff  I 
Baker's.  The  fitness  and  beauty  of  the  stitch  made  by  these  machines  is  nnsortnased,  vd 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  work  to  rip,  it  is  out  of  the  question."— American  Baptisi, 
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DIFFERENT  STYLBS 


The  flret  pl&ee  in  pablio  estimaUon  is  now  Justlj  Accorded  to  the  Grortt  &  Bak«r  Ifafchiae,  far  Fuulr  ^vte* 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  It  ia  more  simple  and  easily  kept  in  order  than  any  other  machine. 

2.  It  makes  a  Beam  which  will  not  rip  or  ravel,  though  every  third  sUtch  is  cut. 

8.  It  sews  from  two  ordinary  spools,  and  thus  all  trouble  of  winding  thread  ia^  avoided  ;  while  tlis  vas 
machine  can  be  adapted  at  pleasure,  by  a  mere  change  of  spools,  to  all  varieties  of  work. 

4.  The  same  machine  runs  silk,  linen  thread,  and  common  spool  cotton  with  eqoal  &cilitT. 

6.  The  seam  is  as  elastic  as  the  most  elastic  fabric,  so  that  it  is  free  from  aU  liability  to  \ 
ironing,  or  otherwise. 

A.  Hie  stitch  made  by  this  machine  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  made,  either  by  hand  or  i 

OPRIOB,    'FTlCyj^   $76    TO    $1136. 

_^^^  regulated  &mlly  can  afford  to  do  without  one  of  these  machines.    An  <np^»»><nfttiftn  fa  nost  iwpeel&ll^ 

OFFICES: 
495    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK, 

18  SUMMER  ST^    BOSTOJT.  rJO  CHSSTIRTT   ST^    IPUnAAmOjPBl^ 

Oroulars  with  cuts,  prices  annexed,  and  testimonials  from  parties  nring  these  machines,  will  be  sent  on  tm^ 
Bemittancea  must  be  made  by  draft,  to  the  order  of  the  Grov^  &  Bakw  Sewing  Kachine  Company. 
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THE        LOST        SOUL. 

My  dear  lost  ElkaI 

I  write  her  name  with  tears,  and  lay  down  my  pen,  and  think. 
My  mind  drifts  off  into  a  sea  of  love  and  sorrow.  I  feel  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  near  me.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  see  a  sweet 
bnt  pallid  face,  a  vague  bnt  beautiful  form.  I  hold  them  by  my 
will,  and  live  over  a  thousand  solenm  recollections.  Stay  with  me 
a  little  longer,  Elma,  if  only  in  a  dream.  Remain,  I  implore  you ! 
bi  vain,  in  vain !  The  figure  vanishes :  the  dream  is  past.  I  awake, 
and  find  myself  alone. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  my  past  life  a  CTcat  deal  lately,  and 
trying  to  understand  it :  but  I  cannot.  It  is  a  strange,  dark 
mystery — an  appalling  night-mare.  My  friends  try  to  persuade  me 
that  I  am  ill,  and  melancholy.  '  You  have  lived  and  thought  too 
much,'  they  say :  *  you  need  repose  and  society.  What  seems  to 
you  a  reality,  is  only  a  dream.  Yon  have  but  dreamed :  nothing 
more.'  You  mean  well,  my  good  friends :  but  you  are  mistaken.  I 
am  not  the  man  you  think  me : 

*Mt  pnlfle,  as  joun,  doth  temperatelj  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  musie:  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  ottered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.* 

No :  I  am  not  mad;  I  am  sane :  too  sane,  alas  1  to  be  happy. 

I  foresee  a  difiiculty  in  writing  this  narrative :  it  feces  me  on 
the  threshold  of  it,  and  thrusts  me  grimly  back.  I  am  to  recount 
my  past  life :  but  yiohich  life  shall  I  recount  ?  For  I  have  lived  two 
lives :  one  common  to  the  race,  the  other  peculiar  to  myself  alone. 
Shall  I  describe  my  inner  or  my  outer  me  ?  If  I  describe  my 
outward  life,  I  fear  I  shall  be  too  conmion-place :  if  I  describe  my 
inward  life,  I  shall  be  too  subtle  and  metapnysicaL  If  I  blend  the 
two,  I  may  be  successful. 

The  book  of  my  youth  opens  in  a  city  by  the  sea.  I  behold  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wharves  an  antique  dwelling,  of  yellow 
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brick.  It  stands  at  the  end  of  a  paved  court-yard,  with  its  front 
&cing  the  street,  and  its  back  the  whanres  and  ships.  From  mj 
back-window  I  saw  tall  masts  and  black  spars,  with  nere  and  there 
a  half-lurled  sail,  and,  beyond,  the  bright  belt  of  the  sea :  from  mj 
front-window,  I  saw  the  paved  coort,  the  stony  street,  and  the 
brick  walls  opposite. 

My  &vorite  walk  lay  among  the  wharves.  I  loved  to  stroll  past 
the  coils  of  rope,  the  pyramids  of  rusty  chains,  and  the  tar-barrels 
which  cumber  the  side-walks  of  maritime  neighborhoods,  and  past 
the  great  anchors,  and  the  noisy  forges,  luminous  with  red-hot 
iron.  The  streets  were  filled  with  heavy  drays,  loaded  with  casks 
and  bales :  and  around  the  doors  of  groceries  and  taverns  stood 
groups  of  sailors,  just  come  home  from  sea.  I  often  picked  my 
way  down  the  crowded  wharves,  jostling  authoritative  stevedores 
and  sweaty  laborers,  and  reaching  the  water,  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  pier,  and  dreamed.  In  thought  I  unmoored  the  black  hulls 
of  the  ships,  and  drifted  out  to  sea,  piloted  by  the  winds.  1  tried 
to  imagine  the  mysterious  sea — an  illimitable  waste  of  waters, 
under  a  brooding  sky  and  hanraig  clouds,  and  conjured  up  the 
winds  that  drove  the  billows.  I  saw  the  sky  black  with  thunder, 
the  forked  lightning  cleaving  the  air,  and  the  billows,  mountains 
high,  crested  with  hissing  foam.  Anon  the  moon  came,  and  the 
good  ship  sailed  by  its  light.  I  pictured  the  tropic  islands  that 
Seep  on  the  ocean  like  sea-birds :  their  coral  ree&,  their  gracefal 
pakns,  and  the  dusky  savages  that  inhabit  them,  paddling  their 
long  canoes  through  the  roaring  wall  of  suri^  or  basking  in  front 
of  their  huts.  But  I  soon  came  back  to  the  pier,  and  the  strata 
of  civilization  around  me. 

From  my  earliest  years,  I  loved  my  fellow-men.  I  felt  that  they 
were  my  brethren,  and  my  heart  longed  to  embrace  them.  I 
peered  curiously  into  the  &ces  that  I  passed  in  the  streets,  and 
wondered  who  they  were,  and  where  and  how  they  lived.  I 
wondered  whether  the  men  had  sweet-hearts  and  wives,  or  were 
alone  on  earth.  Whether  the  women  had  husbands  and  cMIdren,  or 
only  lovers.  Whether  the  children  had  parents,  or  were  orphans, 
like  myself  There  was  no  end  to  the  questions  that  flitted  through 
my  mind  in  my  city  walks.  I  have  hardened  my  heart  since  then, 
and  now  I  can  look  on  mankind  coldly.  I  passed  a  begear  on  my 
way  home  to-night  —  an  old,  gray-headed  man.  Did  I  help  him  ? 
I  fumbled  among  the  small  change  in  my  pocket,  and  withdrawing 
my  hand,  lefl  him  sitting  there  penniless  m  the  rain. 

Night  has  always  been  a  happy  season  with  me  —  a  season  of  calm 
and  peace.  Year  in  and  year  out,  I  have  sat  for  hours  by  my 
solitary  lamp,  plucking  my  thoughts  as  they  budded,  and  binding 
them  mto  httle  posi^es  of  son^.  Or  I  have  pored  over  quaint  old 
folios,  until  my  eyes  blinked  with  sleep.  Having  but  few  books  in 
my  youth,  I  used  to  while  away  my  night  hours  at  the  open  window. 
My  &vorite  seat  was  at  the  back-window,  which  looked  put  on  the 
harbor.  Opposite  the  city  was  a  small  town,  the  lights  of  which 
were  reflected  in  the  water.    When  the  night  was  calm,  and  the 
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waves  were  smooth,  their  long  golden  lines  stretched  dear  across 
the  harbor :  when  it  was  windy,  they  were  broken  into  a  thousand 
fin^ments.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  the  bells  to  ring  every 
ni^t  at  nine  o'clock.  The  bells  of  the  city  began,  and  before  they 
ceased,  they  were  joined  by  those  of  the  town  opposite.  There 
18  something  weird  in  the  sound  of  a  bell  at  night,  and  it  always 
moves  me  strangelv.  It  was  sweet  to  sit  at  the  window  and  hear 
the  rich  clangor  of  the  city  bells,  softened  and  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance, stealing  over  the  dark  water,  and  dying  away,  in  the  dewy 
air.  Peal  followed  peal,  slowly  and  solemnly,  stately  mourners  at 
the  funeral  of  Music.  The  music  was  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  the 
air — the  winds — the  clouds.  It  seemed  to  me  the  music  of  the 
spheres. 

I  buried  my  &ce  in  my  hands,  and  leaned  my  head  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw  sights.  Sun-set  was  my  dream- 
hour,  when  I  was  a  child :  like  secret  writing  held  before  a  flame, 
my  nature  was  revealed  bv  its  dying  fires.  In  youth  and  man- 
hood, I  read  the  cipher  of  my  soul  at  night.  Its  darkness  was 
my  light.  M^  nature  broadened  and  deepened.  I  discovered  in 
it  powers  which  I  had  not  dreamed  of  before :  new  and  strange 
feelings-^ mysterious  and  unearthlv  thoughts.  I  seemed  to  expai^ 
and  to  pervade  the  room.  I  floated  in  the  still  nieht-air.  I  brooded 
on  the  dark  water.  I  rose  up  to  the  stars.  I  knit  my  brow  and 
closed  my  eyes ;  and,  striving  to  concentrate  my  min^  the  blank 
of  my  thought  slowlv  became  a  &ce  I  It  was  as  if  the  invisible 
moisture  t^t  fills  tne  air  should  gradually  become  a  mist,  and 
then  a  cloud ;  or  as  if  the  light  should  gather  and  orb  itself  into 
a  star.  The  &ce  was  va^e  and  undefined,  rather  a  dream  of  a 
face  than  a  reality :  still  it  was  real  to  me.  Was  it  the  memory 
of  a  &ce  that  I  had  seen,  or  the  hope  of  a  &ce  that  I  was  to  see  ? 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  first  beheld  that  fiice.  It  was  in 
summer,  and  I  stood  in  an  old  wagon  in  firont  of  my  grand-fiither's 
house.  I  saw  the  sky  over  m^  head  as  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  m-doors,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
fiice  at  the  window.  The  fiuse  was  a  picture,  the  voice  an  echo. 
The  sky  was,  I  knew  not  what,  perhaps  God  I  The  universe 
seemed  to  stand  still,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
my  being.  A  moment,  and  the  divine  chance  was  past :  my  eyes 
were  sealed  again.  The  face  was  gone:  the  voice  was  heard 
no  more ! 

Not  &r  from  my  home  in  the  city  stood  an  andent  Episcopal 
church.  It  was  probably  named  after  some  saint  in  the  calendar, 
and  known  to  the  goodly  as  Saint  Jude's,  or  Saint  John's :  but  to 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  it  was  merely  the  Seven  Bells.  It  had 
seven  great  bells,  and  they  were  known  the  country  over.  On 
Sabbath  mornings  they  lifted  up  their  sonorous  voices,  and  poured 
a  seven-fold  peaJ  from  the  ivied  belfry.  They  were  sweet-toned, 
and  in  perfect  tune ;  and  the  sexton,  or  whoever  played  upon  them, 
was  a  rare  musician.  He  never  seemed  to  ring  them  loudly,  yet 
ire  always  heard  them  distinctly,  even  when  the  neighboring  bells 
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were  loudest.  Their  soft,  low  voicos  filled  the  pauses  of  the 
brazen  anthem,  and  soared  divinely  above  the  tempest  of  sound. 
It  was  a  delight  to  sit  at  mj  front-window  and  hearken  to  their 
SabbaUi  chime,  watching  the  while  the  church-eoing  crowd  below. 
I  had  read  in  an  old  school-book  the  storv  of  an  Itali^  bell-founder, 
who  died  in  exile,  in  a  foreign  land,  within  the  sound  of  some  bells 
that  he  had  cast.  The  story  was  nothing,  but  there  were  four 
lines  of  poetry  in  it  which  sang  themselves  in  my  memory  when- 
ever the  seven  bells  rang.    They  were  these : 

*  Those  eTening  bellB,  those  eTening  bells, 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  teQs, 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  I ' 

Hearkening  to  the  seven  bells  one  balmy  Sabbath  mominff,  a 
sudden  impulse  seized  me  to  go  to  church.  I  dressed  myself  in 
my  best  clothes,  and  joining  the  multitude  in  the  street,  in  a  short 
time  arrived  at  the  old  chuixh.  The  bells  ceased  ringing  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold.  While  I  waited  for  the  sexton  to  show  me 
a  seat,  my  eye  roamed  over  the  dusky  interior.  The  pews  were 
already  fillea.  A  dim  light  struggling  through  the  lonc^  windows, 
lay  in  squares  across  the  sombre  aisles.  Over  the  windows  which 
ran  i^eariy  up  to  the  ceiling,  were  the  heads  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, 'nie  rector  sat  in  the  pulpit,  looking  over  his  sermon.  In  a 
minute  the  sexton  led  me  to  a  pew  under  the  left  gaUery.  I  was 
hardly  seated  when  the  organ  opened  the  morning  service,  rolling 
its  heavy  base  through  the  trembling  pile.  It  was  as  if  a  river  of 
thunder  were  slowly  rising,  flowing  along  the  aisles,  and  eddyine 
around  the  pillars,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reachea 
the  roo^  and  drowned  the  whole  building.  The  voices  of  the 
choir  were  heard  at  intervals,  battling  with  the  nois^  waves.  I 
folded  my  hands,  and  save  myself  up  to  the  music,  which  bore  me 
idong  on  its  bosom,  I  knew  not  whither. 

After  the  morning  prayers  were  read,  the  minister  began  his  dis- 
course. It  was  one  of  a  series  based  on  the  text :  *  W%ai  shall  it 
profit  a  man  tfhe  gain  the  whole  worlds  and  lose  his  awn  soulf^ 
Commencing,  as  I  did,  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  I  had  but  a  dim 
idea  of  the  plan  and  unity  of  the  whole :  but  what  I  had  heard 
interested  me  greatlv,  not  only  for  its  beautiful  ethics,  but  for  its 
strangeness  and  novelty.  The  minister  of  the  Seven  Bells,  I  after- 
ward learned,  was  a  remarkable  man.  A  profound  theologian,  he 
held  the  dogmas  of  theology  in  contempt :  of  the  purest  morals, 
and  rigidlv  ascetic  in  his  lite,  he  was  tolerant  of  the  fiins  of  others. 
He  could  beat  a  dialectician  with  his  own  weapons,  and  suit  him- 
self to  the  meanest  understanding.  He  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent, 
and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  His  scholarship  was  great,  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  ranging  from  the  spirituidism  of  Sweden- 
borg  to  the  materialism  of  the  physical  philosophers.  He  studied 
man's  physical  nature  and  neeos,  as  well  as  his  spiritual  ones :  he 
gave  tne  poor  food  and  clothing  before  he  gave  them  tracts.    ^  We 
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most  save  their  bodies,'  he  would  say,  ^  before  we  can  save  their 
sooIb.' 

His  sermon  that  day  was  on  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  soul. 
He  adverted  to  his  sermon  of  the  previous  Sabbath,  in  which  he 
dissected,  so  to  speak,  man's  body ;  and  then  examined  the  doctrine 
of  the  materialists,  who  maintain  the  soul  to  be  the  result  of  his 
organization.  Seeming  to  admit  the  truth  of  that  icy  creed,  he 
ended  by  proving  it  a  lie — the  invention  of  the  enemy  of  souls. 
He  analyzed  the  mstinct  of  the  animals,  and  compared  it  with  the 
reason  of  men ;  showed  its  limited  range,  and  its  radical  difference 
from  thought;  and  glanced  at  the  phenomena  of  Mind,  in  its 
various  manifestations.  The  substance  of  his  discourse,  as. I  have 
stated  it  here,  wrongs  the  discourse  itself  sadly :  from  my  resume 
the  reader  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  metaphysical  and  obscure ; 
but  it  was  not.  It  was  remarkably  clear  and  simple.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  his  subject;  and,  for  the  time,  he  made  his 
hearers  masters  also.  Forgettinghis  process  of  reasoning,  they 
could  not  forget  his  deductions.  Wlien  he  taught  them  most,  he 
appeared  to  teach  them  nothing  which  they  did  not  already  know. 
He  made  them  know  themselves. 

*  *'  What  shaU  it  profit  a  man^  he  said,  repeating  his  text,  like 
a  refrain :  '  What  shcUl  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  tohoie  world, 
and  lose  his  ovon  soulf^  But  before  a  man  can  lose  his  soul,  he 
must  first  find  it.  For  he  cannot  lose  what  he  does  not  possess. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  all  men  have  souls.  I  shall  not  contro- 
vert it.  What  I  insist  upon  is  this :  that,  soul  or  no  soul  before, 
there  is  a  period  in  the  li^  of  man  when  his  soul  reveals  itself  to 
him ;  when  he  no  longer  guesses,  or  believes,  that  it  exists,  but 
knows  and  possesses  the  bright  stranger.  How  many  here,'  said 
he,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  congregation,  ^  how  many  here  to- 
day have  found  their  souls  ? ' 

His  doctrine  was  new  and  strange ;  yet  it  bore  on  its  face  the 
authentic  seal  of  truth. 

*•  Have  you  found  your  soul  ? '  asked  he,  addressing  an  imaginary 
person  in  the  church.  I  put  the  same  question  to  myself;  and  lift- 
mg  up  my  eyes,  I  saw  in  the  opposite  gallery  a  fiMse  that  startled 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  it  before ;  but  where,  I 
knew  not.  I  gazed  at  it  steadfastly  and  silently,  and  wondering 
where  I  could  have  seen  it,  unconsciously  recalled  my  nightly 
dreams,  I  sat  again  at  ray  back-window,  and  looked  out  on. the 
dark  water.  I  heard  the  clangor  of  bells,  and  saw  in  the  heaven 
of  thought  a  mysterious  fiawje.  It  was  the  fece  before  me  I  Nor 
did  I  merely  see  a  face,  but  a  form ;  the  beautiful  form  of  a  woman. 
She  was  in  the  front  seat  of  the  right  gaUery,  directly  opposite  the 
pew  in  which  I  sat.  The  gallery  was  dusk  at  the  time,  so  dusk 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  &ces  of  the  congregation  there ;  nor 
had  I  seen  hers,  but  for  a  window,  whose  half-opened  blinds  let  in 
a  stream  of  religious  light.  It  poured  in  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  blind,  I  remember,  and,  passmg  over  the  heads  of  those  behind 
her,  fell  around  her  in  a  golden  shower.    She  was  dressed  in  white. 
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neatly  and  simply,  and  her  bonnet  was  off.  Her  hair  fell  dawn 
her  neok  in  ringlets,  and  the  ringlets  glistened  and  threw  out  a 
hsJo.  Her  brow  was  high  and  ^e,  a  dome  of  meditation  uid 
thought.  Her  faoe  was  pale,  very  pale ;  but  some  unwonted  emo- 
tion had  slightly  flushed  it.  Her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  lips  moved, 
as  if  in  prayer.  ^Pray  for  me,  sweet  one,^  I  murmured:  'oh! 
pray  for  me.'  She  hearkened  a  moment  to  my  whispered  words, 
and  then  her  lips  moved  again.  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  prayed 
with  her.  '  Have  you  found  tout  soul  yet  ? '  inquired  the  rector 
solemnly.  His  question  thrilled  me  like  a  voice  Irom  heaven.  I 
coupled  it  with  the  woman  before  me,  and  shuddering  with  awe 
and  ecstai^,  I  shouted,  *'  I  have  found  her ! '  and  sank  back  in  a 
swoon.  When  I  came  to  myself  she  stood  beside  me.  I  stared 
at  her  wildly,  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and 
allowed  her  to  lead  me  away  like  a  child. 

I  kept  a  firm  hold  of  her  arm  as  we  walked  through  the  streets, 
for  I  was  fearful  of  losing  her  in  the  crowd. 

'  I  am  better  now,'  I  said  at  len^h,  *'  and  able,  I  think,  to  find 
my  wav  alone.  Instead  of  your  gomg  with  me  to  my  house,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  yours.     Show  me  the  way.' 

*•  At  present,  our  ways  are  the  same,'  she  said  with  a  smile. 

*  I  am  glad  of  that,'  I  answered  warmly,  pressing  her  arm  to  my 
breast. 

*  And  I,  too,'  she  replied,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
We  walked  in  silence  until  we  reached  my  home. 

*  I  live  here,'  I  said. 
*And  I,  too.' 

It  was  even  so.  Elma  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  I 
knew  it  not.    How  bUnd  I  had  been  I 

I  look  back  upon  this  part  of  my  life  with  a  sweet  but  melan- 
choly joy.  I  would  fiun  describe  the  growth  of  my  love  for 
£lma :  how  it  flashed  up  in  my  heart  like  an  electric  fire  when  I 
saw  her  in  the  church:  how  it  bro«idened  and  deepened,  filling  my 
life  with  light  and  music  and  beauty :  but,  alas !  my  words  are 
weak.  They  refuse  to  bear  the  burden  of  memory,  even  when 
that  burden  is  a  perfect  bliss  I 

I  was  no  longer  the  man  that  I  had  been.  A  change  had  come 
over  me,  or  over  the  world  and  men.  I  walked  the  world  like  one 
in  a  dream.  I  was  in  a  new  world ;  a  bri^ter  and  better  world 
than  the  old  creation  of  my  childhood.  Unknown  to  myself  I 
had  drawn  gradually  near  it,  step  by  step  approaching  its  shining 
borders,  when  suddenly  there  came  an  angel  to  me,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  in  Paradise !  Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  idl 
things  had  become  new. 

I  loved  I 

What  a  heaven  lies  in  that  little  word — Lovs  I  It  is  un&thom- 
able :  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  too  noble  for  words :  its  subtle 
essence  escapes  even  the  clutch  of  Thought,  We  feel  it,  but  we 
cannot  describe  it.  The  inspiration  of  poets  for  thousands  of  years, 
it  flies  their  sweetest  songs.    The  spices  and  the  sepulchre  are 
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there,  but  the  Lord  is  flown.    But  I  will  not  rhapsodize.    It  is 
enough  to  say — I  loved. 

The  Providence  which  had  thrown  me  in  Elma's  way  was  kinder 
to  ns  than  to  most  lovers;  for  after  we  had  once  met,  we  were 
seldom  parted.  We  met  as  strangers ;  but  we  did  not  part  as 
such.  We  were  friends  the  moment  we  met ;  old  friends,  it  seemed. 
The  friendship  between  us  was  of  ancient  date.  Our  love  was  not 
so  much  a  new  bond,  as  the  renewal  of  an  old  one.  It  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  we  should  meet  and  love,  as 
we  did :  the  wonder  was,  that  we  had  not  met  and  loved  before. 
We  compared  our  recollections  of  childhood,  and  I  was  amazed 
at  their  many  resemblances.  .  Elma,  I  gathered  from  her  conversa- 
tion, had  been  in  the  village  where  I  was  bom,  and  knew  all  its 
localities.  In  certain  moods  she  had  a  singular  gift  of  memorj^ ; 
a  magnetic  power  over  the  Past.  I  have  heard  her  describe  in 
trances  the  landscape  of  mj  childhood,  grouping  scene  after  scene 
on  a  mental  canvas,  painting  with  words  as  picturesquely  as  an 
artist  with  colors.    I  have  known  her  to  repeat  my  very  thoughts. 

^  I  know  your  secrets,'  she  would  sometimes  say ;  '  you  cannot 
hide  them  from  me.' 

Elma  and  I  were  seldom  apart.  Sometimes  she  would  come  and 
sit  in  my  room,  and  read  to  me ;  but  oftener  I  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  feasted  my  eyes  with  her  beauty.  I  have  watched  her  for  hours 
in  silence,  scarcely  breathing,  hanging  on  her  lightest  look.  I 
loved  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  feel  her  fingers  on  my  throbbing  brow. 
Her  white  hand  feU  upon  me  like  a  benediction  from  God.  The 
walls  of  her  chamber  were  the  boundaries  of  my  world.  I  could 
have  been  content  to  live  there  forever. 

*'  In  this  little  room,'  sud  I  one  day  to  her,  *  you  and  I  sit  and 
love.  Beneath  and  around  us  lies  the  city :  houses  that  shut  out 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  stony  streets  where  the  noises  of  life  roar. 
Men  and  women  go  to-and-n*o  on  their  earthly  errands,  wasting 
the  golden  moments  of  the  never-returning  day.  But  we,  dear 
Elma,  are  wiser ;  we  are  happy  in  each  other's  arms.  You  push 
the  dark  hair  from  my  eyes,  and  press  your  lips  to  my  forehead ; 
I  gaze  in  your  eyes,  and  dream  of  heaven.  Pass  on,  ye  crowds, 
pass  on  1  we  have  no  business  to  transact  with  you.  Your  aims 
and  interests  are  not  ours.  You  work  for  bread,  and  gold,  and 
power.    We  only  live  for  love. 

The  chimes  oi  the  seven  bells  summoned  us  to  the  old  church 
every  Sabbath  morning.  Apart  from  its  sacred  character,  it  was 
dear  to  us,  because  it  was  there  that  we  first  met.  Elma  would 
tap  on  my  door  at  day-break,  and  I  would  rise  and  dress  myself 
and  read  the  morning-prayer  in  the  stillness  of  my  chamber. 
Though  I  have  long  ceased  to  pray,  I  love  to  recall  those  solemn 
seasons  of  prayer.  They  lifted  me  above  the  Earth  and  Time.  I 
seemed  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  the  Lobd  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  answer  me. 

At  last  we  were  married. 

We  plighted  our  &ith  one  beautiful  spring  night,  under  a  whole 
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heaven  of  stars.  We  were  married  the  next  wbter,  on  a  bright 
December  morning;  not  aa  I  could  have  wished,  in  the  Sev^i 
Bells,  bnt  in  a  dingy  little  church  in  a  distant  city.  I  never  pass 
that  church  without  a  thrill  at  my  heart.  Onl^  last  Sunday  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  it  in  the  ndn.  It  stands  m  a  narrow  and 
crooked  street,  in  a  poor  neighborhood  —  a  plain,  low  edifice  of 
common  ^ay  stone.  When  we  reached  the  cnurch,  the  minister 
was  waitmg  for  us.  He  slipped  on  his  robe  and  band  as  we 
entered,  and  led  us  to  the  altar.  We  followed  him  up  the  aisle, 
wrapped  in  solemn  thought.  I  dared  not  look  at  Elma,  my  heart 
was  so  fulL  I  saw  the  minister  readings  the  marriage  service ;  I 
heard  the  words  as  they  came  from  his  lips.  I  responded,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  right  place ;  but  my  brain  whirled,  my  heart  bea^  and 
the  blood  left  my  cneeks.  It  was  over  at  last.  The  ring  was  on  her 
finger :  she  was  mine — mine  I  I  gave  her  my  arm,  and  led  her  down 
the  aisle,  and  into  the  street.  Neither  spoke.  We  parted  at  the 
door,  as  we  had  agreed ;  and  she  went  home  alone — to  weep,  per- 
haps to  prav  I  I  wandered  about  the  city  till  noon,  drunk  with 
the  wine  of  love.    She  was  mine  —  mine !    £lma  was  my  wife ! 

Not  long  after  our  marriage,  we  moved  from  the  city  to  a  cot- 
tage on  the  sea-shore.  We  were  just  iar  enough  from  the  city  to 
be  out  of  its  distractions,  and  yet  near  enough  to  it  to  feel  its  in- 
fluence on  our  lives.  The  best  and  happiest  life,  I  have  always 
thought,  should  alternate  between  town  and  country.  Our  cottage 
stood  in  a  curve  of  a  little  bay.  It  was  built  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  belt  of  woods  on  the 
other.  It  was  spring  when  we  moved  there,  and  the  trees  had 
just  begun  to  leaf:  a  delicate  greenness  was  visible  in  their  dark 
entanglement  of  boughs.  Tender  blades  of  grass  were  shooting 
up  in  the  fields,  and  a  few  early  birds  twittered  along  the  road- 
side. 

£lma^s  chamber  looked  out  on  the  woods  and  the  sea ;  but  mine 
looked  only  on  the  village.  I  could  never  write  well  in  sight  of  a 
noble  landscape,  because  I  could  never  sufficiently  abstract  myself 
from  it.  Unlike  the  painter,  whose  genius  needs  the  form  and 
color  on  which  his  eves  feed,  the  poet  works  best  when  he  com- 
munes with  his  soul  alone.  I  was  a  poet,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to 
my  art.  I  loved  it  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  except  my 
sweet  Elma.  It  was  she  who  made  me  a  poet.  She  taught  me 
to  read  my  nature,  its  desires  and  powers,  and  showed  me  that  I 
was  set  apart  for  song.  I  was  inspired  bv  her.  I  saw  with  her 
eyes ;  I  sang  to  the  music  of  her  voice.  For  a  long  time  I  had 
but  one  theme  —  Love.  It  was  the  spirit  of  all  my  songs,  the 
bloom  and  aroma  of  my  thoughts.  It  moulded  itself  in  a  thousand 
different  forms,  seizing  upon  every  fresh  creation  of  my  mind.  I 
lived,  moved,  and  had  my  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  I  could 
not  write  in  the  room  with  Elma,  or  where  I  could  see  her,  so  all- 
absorbing  was  my  passion ;  but  when  I  locked  myself  up  in  my 
own  room,  and  let  my  impassioned  memory  have  its  way,  I 
wrote  with  ease  the  most  perfect  poems.    I  had  only  to  remember 
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what  I  felt,  and  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  came.  I  read  my 
poems  to  Elma  as  I  wrote  them :  she  rewarded  me  with  smiles  and 
praises.    Sometimes,  however,  she  diided  me. 

*  Tour  poems  are  sweet,'  she  would  say,  ^  but  limited  in  their 
ranffe.  Tour  walk  is  too  narrow.  You  must  see  more  of  the 
world  and  life.' 

^  You  are  my  life  and  my  world,  Elma ;  I  desire  no  other.' 

•  I  know  you  love  me  now ;  but  hereafter,  who  can  say  that  vou 
will  not  change  ?  I  mean  not  that  you  should  love  me  less,  but 
that  you  shoiHd  love  others  more.  The  poet  must  not  isolate  him- 
self u:om  the  world.  He  must  have  a  warm,  large  heart,  and 
quick  sympathies,  and  must  suffer  and  rejoice  with  mankind.  Not 
otherwise  can  he  know  them,  and  help  them.' 

*But  I  do  not  wish  to  know  them,'  I  would  answer:  *it  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  myself,  and  you.' 

The  great  defect  of  my  nature  has  always  been  a  feeling  of  self 
I  feel  mj  own  personality  too  strongly.  I  am  not  so  much  selfish, 
as  tenacious  of  my  individuality.  I  will  not  sacrifice  myself.  It 
was  years  before  I  learned  that  this  was  my  bosom  sin ;  for  I  used 
to  tmnk  I  was  a  martyr  to  others.  Elma  undeceived  me  on  that 
point  before  our  marriage.  With  all  her  love,  she  saw  me  as  I 
was,  not  as  I  imagined  myself  to  be,  and  she  was  courageous 
enough  to  tell  me  of  my  &ults.  I  acbiowledged  them,  and  pro- 
mised, by  her  help,  to  purify  my  nature.  How  could  I  refuse  her 
any  thine  ?  She  was  tne  soul  of  sweetness  and  goodness  —  a  pure 
and  perfect  woman.  I  realized  in  her  my  idea  of  an  angel.  She 
was  religious;  but  she  was  good,  also,  else  I  had  not  loved  her. 
Her  religion  was  an  accident,  the  result  of  circumstances;  her 
goodness  was  herself  She  was  a  member  of  the  Seven  Bells, 
where  we  met,  and  she  practised  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Their  solemnity  and  beauty  impressed  her. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  Episcopal  prayers,  the  finest  specimens 
of  our  good  old  Saxon  tongue  out  of  Holy  Writ :  the  ^ve  read- 
ing of  the  service ;  the  music  of  the  chants ;  the  voices  of  the 
angers  blending  with  the  roll  of  the  organ ;  the  heavy  pillars ; 
the  stained  windows ;  the  broad  aisles ;  the  dark  fretted  roof;  all 
these  things  are  powerful  to  a  young  and  imaginative  mind. 
I  am  no  longer  young  or  imaginative :  but  I  feel  them  still. 

The  window  of  my  study  gave  me  a  view  of  the  village.  Look- 
ing westward  along  a  little  curve  of  the  bay,  I  saw  a  score  of  cot- 
tages, new  and  old,  some  standing  out  sharply  and  boldly,  offending 
the  eye  with  their  glaring  white  fronts  and  green  blinds ;  while 
others,  that  were  old  and  weather-stained,  were  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  dusk  back-ground  of  woods.  A  lane  led 
from  our  cottage  to  the  road.  The  road  ran  along  the  shore  a 
short  distance,  till  it  made  a  turn,  and  was  lost  in  the  village.  On 
its  hither  side  was  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  a  carpenter's  shop ; 
farther  on  were  two  ship-yards,  in  one  of  which  a  ship  was  being 
built :  the  sky  shone  through  its  mammoth  ribs.  Here  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  orchard-trees.    Beyond,  in  the  heart  of  the  vil- 
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lage,  stood  a  little  charch  with  a  square  belfry,  whose  comers  were 
crowned  with  towers.  In  this  unpictoresque  place  Elma  and  I 
buried  ourselves  after  our  honey-moon. 

We  were  never  tired  of  walking  in  the  woods,  and  listening  to 
the  wind  among  the  leaves.  When  the  wind  was  still,  we  heard 
the  dash  of  the  waves.  Near  the  edge  of  the  wood  there  was  a 
tall  rock,  on  whose  top  we  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  sea.  I  loved 
the  sea  on  sunny  days,  when  its  dancing  sur&ce  dazzled  my  eyes : 
but  £kna  liked  it  best  when  the  sky  was  clouded  over. 

'  Give  me,*  she  would  say,  *  the  dark  green  water :  it  rests  me, 
and  makes  me  strong.' 

In  the  distance  we  saw  the  sea-gulls  swoopmg  from  their  airy 
heights,  and  skinmiing  the  foam ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  white 
gleam  of  a  sail,  flitting  into  dimness.  The  open  horizon  enlarged 
my  mind :  the  sea  lent  its  freedom  to  my  songs. 

We  brought  with  us  from  the  city  a  goodly  collection  of  books, 
among  whicn  were  translations  of  Plato,  and  the  French  philoso- 
phers. My  &vorite  reading  was  the  great  masters  of  song :  but 
Elma  gave  herself  up  to  philosophy.  It  was  her  passion.  She  had 
a  divine  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  nothing  could  quench  or 
satisfy.  No  science  was  too  abstruse  for  her,  no  speculation  too 
mystical.  I  wanted  something  that  I  could  see  and  grasp :  sen- 
suousness,  and  the  picturesque  in  poetry,  and  the  practical  in  phi- 
losophy. Elma  yearned  for  the  abstract :  for  ideal  beauty  and  truth. 
She  understood  me  much  better  than  I  understood  her.  I  felt  that, 
even  when  our  pursuits  separated  us  most.  Sometimes  when  I 
was  satiated  with  poetry,  I  would  ask  her  to  read  to  me ;  and  she 
would  open  Plato,  and  strive  to  illuminate  my  darkness.  I  ac- 
knowledged the  beauty  of  the  writing ;  but  I  could  not  understand 
the  thought  with  which  it  was  freighted.  She  tried  to  make  it 
clear  by  simile  and  illustration ;  but  I  could  not  follow  her :  she 

rke  an  unknown  tongue.  I  was  of  the  earth,  earthy :  she,  of 
heavens,  heavenly. 
We  attended  the  viUage-church  every  Sabbath :  Elma,  through 
a  sincere  spirit  of  piety ;  1,  rather  from  habit  than  devotion.  T^e 
minister  was  a  good  man;  but  he  was  dull  and  common-place. 
He  taught  me  nothing  new :  he  tired  me.  I  remembered  tne  in- 
tellectual discourses  which  I  had  heard  at  the  Seven  Bells,  and 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  I  missed  the  impressive  reading  of  the 
Episcopal  service,  the  solemn  music  of  the  organ.  I  <&ew  un- 
&yorable  comparisons :  was  exacting,  contemptuous,  witty.  In- 
stead of  being  humbled  by  Religion,  I  was  exalted  by  Intellect. 
Not  so  Elma.  She  humbled  her  intellect,  and  exalted  her  religion. 
Though  I  had  ceased  to  share  her  reli^ous  raptures,  I  did  not 
cease  to  respect  them :  they  were  genuine  and  noble  in  her.  I 
never  loved  her  more  than  when  I  saw  her  at  prayer :  the  whisper 
of  her  silent  lips,  and  the  droop  of  her  serious  eyes,  touched  me 
like  mournful  music.  And  when  her  ecstatic  soul  lit  up  her  pallid 
cheeks,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  I  could  nave  fidlen 
down  and  kissed  her  feet. 
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In  our  oonyersatioDfly  Elma  and  I  disoosBed  the  problem  of  man's 
life. 

*  Why  was  he  sent  on  earth  ? '  I  would  ask. 

*  To  glorify  his  Makes,'  she  answered. 

*  Bat  he  does  not  glorify  Him,  Elma,  and  will  not,  while  the 
earth  stands.  He  comes  of  a  bad  stock.  The  centuries  may  turn 
him  from  the  eyQ  Past;  but  an  evil  Future  is  before  him. 
He  travels  in  a  circle.  If  he  glorifies  Ood,  it  is  through  ignorance, 
or  under  compulsion.  It  is  wrested  from  him.  He  Hyes  his  little 
day,  like  a  May-fly  in  the  sun,  buzdng  and  glancing  about  till  eyen- 
ing,  when  he  dies.  He  works  in  the  earth,  like  the  blind  mole  that 
he  is,  digging  his  own  graye.  Look  on  mankind  to-day :  picture 
to  yourself  m  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  continents,  and  the 
iskmdB  of  the  sea,  peopled  with  human  beings :  mark  their  daily 
liyes,  the  nothings  that  they  pursue;  their  thirst  for  gold  and 
pK>wer;  their  petty  loyes  and  hates;  their  ungovernable  lusts  and 
sins :  are  they  worthy  of  the  world  in  which  tnev  live  ?  —  worthy 
of  God  their  Maker  ?  They  are  not  worthy  of  themselves.  They 
are  below  even  their  own  standard,  whicn  is  low  enough,  Qod 
knows.    We  are  knaves,  fools,  all  of  us,  and  there 's  an  end  of  it.' 

My  bitterness  saddened  Elma:  she  shook  her  head,  and  was 
silent.  I  felt  that  she  could  have  answered  me  had  she  chosen  to, 
and  I  was  an^ry  with  her  because  she  did  not. 

Little  by  bttle  I  began  to  neglect  my  wife :  slightly  and  un- 
consciously at  first,  but  wilfully  and  persistently  afterward.  I 
ceased  to  notice  her  closely.  I  rorgot  the  way  she  wore  her  hair ; 
her  fiivorite  colors  and  flowers ;  hier  little  likes  and  dislikes.  No 
longer  the  aroma  of  my  thoughts,  she  passed  out  of  my  mind  for 
hours  at  a  time.  She  came  into  the  room  ^here  I  sat  without  my 
seeing  her,  and  de])arted  as  she  came.  When  I  did  see  her,  it  was 
as  if  I  saw  a  portrait,  not  a  person.  My  eyes  were  hard  and  cold : 
she  made  no  impression  on  me.  There  was  a  lack  of  sympathy 
between  us.  It  was  my  fiiult,  I  know,  but  I  insisted  that  it  was 
hers. 

*  You  do  not  love  me,'  I  said. 

*I  do,'  she  answered,  sadly:  *but  you  do  not  love  me.  You 
love  yourself.' 

She  was  right :  I  loved  myself  alone. 

I  hugged  my  personality  to  my  heart,  like  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world.  I  withdrew  into  myself,  and  shut  the  gates 
against  mankind.  I  gave  up  poetry  for  a  season,  and  devoted  my 
days  to  philosophy,  plunging  head-long  into  the  sea  of  speculation. 
Turn  whichever  way  I  would,  the  mystery  of  life  fiu^ed  me.  I 
could  not  shut  it  out. 

*'  Whj  am  I  here  ? '  I  asked  Elma  one  day. 

*To  hve,'  she  answered. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  I  replied  testily ;  *  but  to  live  how  ?  What  must 
I  do  to  be  happy  ? ' 

'  Be  good.' 

^  But  what  is  goodness  ?    As  the  world  goes,  I  am  good.    I  obey 
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the  moral  code,  and  wrong  no  man.  I  pay  mj  debts :  am  neither 
a  thief  nor  a  liar.  I  do  not  conunit  adulterj  or  murder :  still  I  am 
not  happy.' 

*  You  are  too  proud,'  she  said. 

*  I  did  not  expect  that  from  you,  Elma ;  from  you,  who,  I  fancied, 
knew  me  so  well.  But  grant  me  proud,  as  you  say,  have  I  not 
reason  to  be  so  ?  I  am  not  like  common  men,  made  of  the  olay  of 
the  earth,  but  a  Poet,  a  Thinker,  an  Intelligence.  There  is  one  law 
for  the  lesser,  and  another  for  the  greater :  their  orbits  are  not  the 
same.    I  cannot  revolve  happily  in  the  sphere  of  my  inferiors :  their 

Pleasures  are  pains  to  me;  their  goodness  evil,  I  must  have  a 
roader  and  larger  life :  my  enjoyments  must  be  less  limited,  my 
knowledge  more  profound.  My  senses  are  keen,  my  passions  eager : 
I  will  follow  them.  To  know  life,  is  the  mission  of  the  poet.  But 
to  know  it,  he  must  drain  it  to  the  dregs :  he  must  taste  the  bitter 
as  well  as  the  sweet.  I  know  what  you  would  say,'  I  continued, 
for  I  saw  she  was  about  to  speak :  * '  Theire  is  sin  in  this : '  but  you 
are  wrong.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sin.  It  is  not  our  actions 
which  are  good,  or  bad,  but  their  consequences.  The  conseonences 
mav  affect  ourselves,  but  they  cannot  affect  our  Makss.  Hs  sits 
enthroned  on  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  universe,  and  the 
world  revolves  before  Him.  He  hears  the  thunder  of  cannon  from 
battle-fields,  and  the  roll  of  organs  from  cathedrals :  the  prayers  of 
those  who  worship — the  curses  of  those  who  fight.  They  disturb 
not  His  eternal  calm : 

*  *  Fill  the  can  and  fill  the  cap ! 
All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightiy  laid  again.'  > 

I  saw  by  Elma's  looks  that  she  was  shocked  beyond  measure. 
To  her  pure  and  simple  nature,  my  skeptical  sophistries  were 
blasphemy.  She  sighed  deeply,  and  left  me.  I  heard  her  go  to 
her  own  room  and  pray.    I  snuled,  and  commenced  a  poem  I 

The  life  that  we  had  led  in  the  city,  in  the  first  flush  of  our  hap- 
piness ;  the  fervor  of  our  impassioned  hearts,  and  the  earnestness 
and  depth  of  our  religion,  were  too  much  for  one  so  delicate  as 
Elma.  She  began  to  droop  and  fade.  The  spring,  however, 
revived  her:  and  what  with  our  calmer  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  our  walks  by  the  wood  and  sea,  her  eye  recovered  its  bright- 
ness, and  her  cheek  its  bloom.  But  now  i^e  began  to  fade  agam. 
Her  cheek  grew  pale  and  thin«  and  her  eyes  shone  with  an  un- 
natural briUmncy :  the  lids  drooped  heavily,  as  if  they  ached  with 
weeping.  An  indescribable  languor  oppressed  her.  She  would 
sit  for  hours  with  her  hands  fold^,  and  her  eyes  closed,  seemingly 
in  a  dream  —  lost  to  every  thing  around  her.  Then  she  would  start 
suddenly,  as  if  something  had  touched  her,  open  her  mournful 
eyes,  and  heave  a  profound  sigh.  I  pushed  from  my  heart  the 
feeUngs  of  pity  which  she  awakened:  I  shut  remorse  from  my 
thoughts.    *'  She  is  nervous  and  whimsical,'  I  said,  ^  and  not  over 
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Btrong.    But  she  will  be  better  toon.    I  will  not  yield  to  her 
ihncies.'    So  I  went  on  writing  my  poems. 

Occasionally  we  took  long  walks  in  the  woods,  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  but  the  old  pleasure  was  gone.  There  was  a  cold- 
ness and  constraint  between  us,  which  marred  our  enjoyment  of 
nature.  We  saw  every  thing  with  different  eyes.  We  spoke  but 
little ;  chiefly  on  indifferent  topics ;  like  friends  about  to  become 
enemies.  I  hid  my  thoughts  from  Elma,  for  I  &ncied  she  could 
not  sympathize  witn  them,  and  she  hid  hers  from  me.  It  was  a 
pretence  on  both  sides,  for  we  knew  each  other  thoroughly.  I  re- 
member but  one  of  onr  woodland  walks,  in  which  we  were  our  old 
true  selves.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  calm  afternoon  in  the  last 
dayB  of  autumn.  We  had  sauntered  on  for  a  time  in  silence, 
hearkening  to  the  rustling  of  leaves,  when  we  reached  the  ed^e  of 
the  wood.  Through  the  last  ranks  of  the  trees  we  saw  the  village 
illuminated  by  the  setting  sun.  The  windows  of  the  nearer  cot- 
tages burned  redly,  whDe  a  tender  and  pensive  light  lingered  on 
their  walls.  Something  sweet  and  melancholy  in  that  light  re- 
called the  smiles  of  my  wife.  I  turned  and  gazed  in  her  &ce.  We 
looked  at  each  other  long  and 'sadly.  A  flood  of  tender  memories 
swept  over  my  soul.    We  rushed  into  each  other  arms,  and  wept. 

I  was  dejected  and  melancholy  all  the  evening.  My  mind  was 
full  of  regrets  for  the  past,  and  apprehensions  for  the  future.  ^  If 
I  should  die  to-night  r »  I  thought.  I  went  to  bed  early,  leaving 
Elma  up,  reading.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  kneel  down  and  pray 
before  I  slept ;  but  pride  and  shame  prevented  me.  I  undressed 
myself  forgetfully,  and  crept  into  bed.  *  As  I  lie  here  now,'  I  said, 
*  I  shall  one  day  lie  in  the  grave.'*  I  closed  my  eyes,  laid  m^  hands 
on  my  breast,  and  tried  to  imagine  myself  dead.  My  bram  grew 
drowsy.  I  heard  Elma  come  in  the  room  where  I  was,  but  before 
she  could  undressy  I  was  asleep. 

As  she  was  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts,  she  passed  into  my 
sleep,  and  peopled  my  dreams.  At  first  my  dreams  were  too  vague 
and  dim  to  remember ;  rather  the  unrest  of  the  body  than  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind ;  but  they  perplexed  and  troubled  me,  neverthe- 
less. I  was  haunted  with  a  sense  of  danger  somewhere.  Wander- 
ing from  one  dusl^  realm  to  another,  passing  shadows  and  phan- 
toms and  shapes,  1  found  myself  at  last  in  a  land  that  seemed  fami- 
liar to  me,  walking  side  by  side  with  Elma.  We  cheered  our  jour- 
ney with  pleasant  talk  and  songs,  now  and  then  plucking  the 
flowers  from  the  road-side.  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  loiter, 
but  Elma  was  for  going  on  to  our  journey's  end.  ^  We  will  stay 
here,'  I  said,  and  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  detain  her.  '  I  must 
go,'  she  repUed,  and  glided  from  me.  I  clutched  her  robe  angrily, 
but  it  slipped  through  my  fingers  like  mist !  I  clutched  at  it  again, 
but  &ilea  to  reach  it.  ^  1  must  leave  you,'  she  said.  I  was  alarmed. 
My  heart  leaped :  I  awoke,  and  sat  upright  in  bed.  The  room  was 
intensely  dark :  I  could  see  nothing.  I  heard  the  muffled  tick  of 
the  dock  in  the  next  chamber,  and  the  sea  washing  on  the  shore. 
All  other  sounds  were  hushed:  the  night  was  breathless.    The 
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fitiUness  and  darkness  frightened  me :  my  blood  froze  in  mj  veins. 
I  stretched  forth  my  arms  and  felt  for  £lma.  She  was  gone !  I 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  groped  for  her,  overturning  the  fomitiire 
in  all  directions,  as  I  rushed  about  the  room.  I  found  her  at  last, 
Ivinff  on  the  floor  senseless.  I  lifted  her  in  my  arms — a  oold, 
dead  weight,  and  bore  her  to  the  bed.  I  chafed  her  hands  and 
temples,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness. 
Then  I  lighted  a  lamp  and  held  it  up  to  her  &ce.  It  was  haggard, 
ghastly,  death-like. 

*  Are  you  dying,  Elma? '  I  whispered. 

She  shook  her  head.  I  dared  not  believe  her.  I  threw  myself 
on  my  knees,  and  stormed  the  gates  of  Heaven  with  prayer. 
^  Give  her  back  to  me,  O  God  1 '  I  said :  *•  she  is  my  life,  and  I  cannot 
lose  her ! '  I  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  While  I 
wept,  I  fult  a  light  touch  on  my  h\sad — a  hand  that  caressed  and 
soothed  me.  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  reyerently,  and  rose  with  a 
lighter  heart.  Sue  motioned  me  to  remove  the  lamp.  I  placed  it 
on  the  floor,  and  shading  the  light  from  her  eyes,  seated  myself  by 
the  bed-side  in  an  arm-chair.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  sp^it  in 
watching, 

A  few  days  afterward,  Elma  seemed  to  have  regained  her 
strength,  and  I  started  for  the  city  alone.  She  gave  me  a  parting 
kiss  at  the  door,  and  watched  me  till  I  was  out  of  sight.  I  looked 
back  as  I  went  down  the  road :  she  waved  her  hand  to  me  as  long 
as  I  could  see  her. 

It  was  twili^t  when  I  reached  the  city ;  the  dusk  of  a  sober  au- 
tumnal day.  The  last  beams  of  evening  had  &ded,  and  the  lamps 
were  beinff  lighted.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  men  who  were 
hurrying  nome  after  their  day's  work.  The  tide  set  so  strongly 
in  one  direction  through  the  principal  thoroughfiure,  that  I  was 
carried  with  it,  whether  I  would  or  no.  Seldom  merry  in  a  city 
at  any  time,  I  am  always  melancholv  in  one  at  sun-set.  I  never 
feel  so  much  alone  as  when  I  am  jostled  by  a  crowd  at  night. 
^They  are  going,'  I  think,  'to  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  com* 
forts  and  joys  of  home.  Bright  eves  will  ffrow  brighter  when  they 
come;  love-words  and  kisses  will  be  exdian^^;  and  tiny  little 
hands  will  be  outstretched,  eager  to  dasp  their  necks.  I  hxve  no 
children,  no  wife,  no  home.' 

A  feeling  of  lonesomeness  came  over  me  as  I  was  borne  along, 
by  the  crowd.  To  rid  myself  of  it,  I  stopped  at  the  theatre.  The 
curtain  was  up  when  I  entered,  the  play  was  lust  commenced.  It 
was  that  strange  and  dark  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life,  the 
old  storv  of  Faust.  Faust  was  on  the  stage,  bewailing  the  nothing- 
ness of  knowledge.  He  pored  over  his  books  of  magic,  and  sum- 
moned the  demon  to  his  aid.  '  He  should  not  have  done  that,'  I 
said;  'he  should  have  trusted  to  himself  alone.  We  are  strong 
when  we  rely  upon  ourselves,  weak  when  we  rely  on  others.' 
Suddenly  the  demon  appeared,  rising  from  the  stag^  at  his  feet 
'  I  wonder  how  a  man  would  feel,'  I  said, '  if  the  devil  should  ap- 
pear to  him?    It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  form  the  devil 
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took,  I  fiinoy,  but  more  on  the  man's  nerves.  It  would  terrify 
most  men :  it  would  shock  even  me,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent 
m^  speaking  to  his  Highness  I  But  pshaw  I  there  is  no  devil.  I 
might  believe  in  an  angel  now,  could  I  only  see  one ;  but  a  devil, 
that  myth  is  exploded.'  In  the  mean  time,  Faust  and  the  demon 
had  come  to  an  understanding.  The  demon  was  to  give  Faust  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  in  exchange  for  which  he  was  to  have 
his  soul.  '  Faust,'  I  said,  *  was  a  great  fool  to  buy  what  he  could 
have  had  for  nothing ;  but  the  devil,  a  ^eater  fool  still,  to  buy 
what  he  could  not  have  at  all.  The  world  belongs  to  man,  and 
man  to  God.  Now,  the  world  belonging  to  man,  the  devil  has  no 
right  to  seU  it  to  him.  And  man  belonging  to  God,  he  has  no 
right  to  sell  himself  to  the  devil.  And,  having  no  right,  of  course 
the  bargain  is  null.    So  you  see,  devil,  you  are  cheated.' 

While  my  brain  was  spinning  this  web,  the  scene  had  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  study  of  f^ust,  I  saw  a  street  at  Nuremberg. 
On  one  side  of  it  was  a  tavern ;  on  the  other,  the  entrance  to  a 
cathedral.  The  back-ground  was  made  up  of  quaint  old  houses, 
with  pointed  ^able-roo&.  Three  or  four  roysterers  sat  in  front  of 
the  tavern  dnnking,  and  bands  of  grave  citizens,  burghers  and 
their  wives,  filed  into  the  cathednd.  The  musicians  of  the  theatre 
were  behind  the  scenes  playing  a  mass.  While  my  eye  was  taking. 
in  the  picture,  and  my  ear  the  music,  Faust  appeared  again,  no 
longer  the  haggard  student  in  his  thread-bare  suit,  but  a  young 
and  gallant  cavalier,  arrayed  in  mantle  and  plume.  Mephistopheles 
dogged  him  like  his  shadow.  They  stationed  themselves  behind 
the  roysterers,  who  had  come  to  the  bottom  of  their  tankards,  and 
watched  the  last  of  the  church-goers.  The  procession,  ended,  the 
stage  business  paused  a  moment,  and  then  Margaret  entered,  on 
her  way  to  church.  She  moved  across  the  stage  slowly,  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  Her  garb  was  neither  that  df  a  peasant-girl  nor  a 
gentlewoman,  but  something  between  both  —  a  simple  but  grace- 
ful gown,  fitting  tight  to  the  waist,  and  ending  in  a  small  tram. 
She  wore  a  quamt  uttle  cap  on  her  head,  and  carried  a  prayer- 
book  in  her  hand.  Faust  lifted  his  cap  as  she  passed  him,  and 
gazed  after  her  admiringly.  Mephistopheles  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. She  reached  the  threshold  of  the  church,  bowed  her  head 
reverently  as  she  crossed  it,  and  was  lost  in  the  music  within. 
*How  sweet  and  pure  she  isl'  I  said;  'how  tragic  tool  Poor 
child  I  poor  child ! '  I  forgot  that  I  was  looking  at  an  actress, 
who  was  playing  a  part ;  I  seemed  to  behold  the  real  Margaret. 
She  was  no  poetic  abstraction,  but  a  sweet  and  touching  reality. 
Parsuing  the  thought,  and  hearkening  to  the  music  which  was 
still  Inlaying  behind  the  scenes,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the 
meetmg  of  Faust  and  Margaret  was  like  that  of  Elma  and  myself. 
'He  met  Margaret  outside  of  the  church,'  I  added  mentally, 
'  while  I  met  llina  inside.' 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  play,  however 
slight,  but  now  it  was  gone :  my  thoughts  ran  on  Elma.  I  lived 
over  the  last  few  months  of  my  life,  and  regretted  the  change  that 
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had  taken  place  in  my  feelings  toward  her.  I  recalled  her  patience 
and  gentleness,  her  sincere  and  earnest  piety;  I  recalled  her 
genius  and  her  loveliness.  '  She  is  too  good  for  me,'  I  said,  shak- 
ing my  head  moamfuUy.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  pictured  her  in 
our  little  cottage  bv  the  sea.  It  was  night,  and  she  was  in  her 
room.  She  sat  oy  the  round  table,  in  the  light  of  the  astral  lamp, 
writing  a  letter.  I  peeped  over  her  shoulder  and  resA  the  word, 
*  Return  / '  The  music  was  still  playing,  but  its  spirit  had  changed^ 
for  the  curtain  had  fidlen  on  the  first  act,  and  the  musicians  were 
again  in  the  orchestra.  These  were  playing  one  of  StrauBS*s  waltzes. 
Elma  laid  down  her  pen  when  the  waltz  commenced,  and  went  to 
the  window  and  loolced  out  into  the  night.  She  stood  there  a 
moment,  straining  her  sight  through  the  pane,  and  then  took  down 
her  hood  and  cloak.  She  opened  the  door,  and  glided  out  into 
the  lane.  The  wind  blew  back  her  hood,  and  I  saw  her  pale  £fcce 
in  the  darkness.  The  sickly  moon  had  been  shining  through  a 
ragged  cloud,  but  it  set  now,  and  the  sky  began  to  drop  rain ;  it 
was  intensely  dark.  The  waltz  went  on  merrily,  whirling  and 
whirling,  but  it  grated  on  my  ear.  I  could  not  keep  Elma  out  of 
my  mind ;  her  leaving  the  house  so  late,  alarmed  me.  *  What  a 
fool  I  am,'  I  thought, '  to  be  cheated  so  by  my  fiuicy ; '  but  I  could 
not  reassure  myself.  My  heart  beat  rapidly,  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.    I  rose  and  left  the  theatre. 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night  without,  but  the  streets  were 
crowded  still,  and  the  shop-windows  were  bright.  I  lingered 
awhile  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre,  looking  up  and  down  the  city, 
uncertain  where  to  go.  *  I  will  waJk  off  my  mehincholy,'  I  said  at 
length,  *  and  then  go  to  a  hotel  and  sleep.'  I  wrapt  my  cloak 
about  me  and  plunged  into  the  crowd  again.  There  is  something 
strange  and  gnm  in  a  city  at  night,  and  I  never  felt  it  so  profoundly 
as  I  md  then.  The  k>ng  avenues  of  lamps  that  stretched  away  in 
the  distance;  the  broad  window-plates,  roughened  and  dimmed 
by  the  rain ;  the  shining,  sloppy  pavement,  that  muffled  the  noise 
of  my  feet ;  the  shadowy  figures  that  jostled  me  in  the  light,  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  How  unreal  they  all  seemed,  how 
lonesome  they  made  me  feel !  *  I  wish  I  had  some  body  to  talk 
with,'  I  said ;  '  I  am  heartily  sick  of  myself.  Won't  some  body 
speak  to  me  ?  ask  me  a  Question,  or  let  me  ask  one  ?  any  thing  for 
a  few  pleasant  words.  The  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  would  do  me 
good.  Friendly,  forsooth  I  There  is  not  a  soul  in  this  great  city 
that  cares  whether  I  live  or  die !  I  might  throw  myself  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses  in  the  street,  or  go  down  to  the  river  and  plunge 
into  the  black  water  —  who  would  save  me  ? '  I  stopped  the  next 
man  that  I  met  and  inquired  the  way  to  a  hotel.  He  cursed  me 
for  stopping  him,  and  hurried  on  without  ^ving  me  an  answer. 
'  I  thought  these  duskv  figures  were  men,'  I  said,  *  but  I  was 
wrong ;  they  are  evil  phantoms.  If  I  believed  in  devils  I  should 
say  thev  were  abroad  to-night ;  but  the  only  devils  are  men.'  As 
I  sud  this,  I  was  seized  by  the  arm.  Before  me  stood  a  woman,  a 
brazen  creature,  bedecked  with  flowers  and  feathers,  and  deeply 
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rouged*    She  cast  a  leer  in  my  fiu^e  from  her  bold  black  eyes,  and  ' 
attempted  to  take  my  hand.    I  shook  her  off,  and  passed  on. 

I  could  not  shake  off  my  melancholy ;  it  deepened  every  moment. 
My  nerves  were  irritated,  my  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  :  I  was 
very  wretched.  And,  to  add  to  my  discomfort  still  more,  I  found 
that  I  was  wet  through.  Shivering  with  cold,  and  reckless  with 
wretchedness,  I  entered  a  saloon,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
It  was  brought  me.  I  poured  out  a  brimming  glass,  and  drank  it. 
'  It  is  the  true  vintage,'  I  said,  and  filled  agam.  I  held  the  golden 
sweetness  to  the  light,  and  watched  the  little  bubbles  as  they  rose 
to  the  surface.  'There  they  go,  the  tiny  jewels,  shining  and 
wavering  upward,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  bed  of  jewels  above 
them.  The  wine  is  a  perfect  Golconda.  It  will  enrich  my  sluggish 
blood  and  kindle  my  brain.  It  is  like  drinking  the  sun-shine  to  sip 
it.  I  taste  the  flavor  of  sunmier,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
south.  I  will  fill  again.'  I  drained  the  glass,  and  leaned  back  in 
the  box.  *  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  this  before :  what  a  fool  I 
was !  This  is  comfort  now,  solid  comfort.  My  blood  begins  to 
run  warmly  in  my  veins ;  my  heart  grows  as  light  as  a  feather. 
I  'U  have  another  bottle.'  I  remember  drinking  the  second  bottle, 
but  after  that,  my  memory  was  confused.  I  paid  some  body  some- 
thing; walked  somewhere  in  the  dark;  was  dazzled  by  a  great 
chandelier;  danced  a  waltz  to  the  sweetest  saddest  musio^  (but 
perhaps  that  was  a  dream ;)  took  a  coach :  I  can  remember  no  more 
till  morning. 

It  was  a  dull  day  when  I  rode  home ;  cold  without  wind,  and 
damp  without  fo^.  The  roads  were  miry  from  the  rain  over  night ; 
puddles  of  muddy  water  had  fallen  in  the  wagon  ruts,  and  in  the 
prints  of  the  horses'  feet.  The  woods  through  which  I  joumeyo<i 
were  bare ;  all  bare  skeleton  forests  of  withered  trees,  whose  dead 
leaves  were  rotting  on  the  ground.  There  was  no  heaven  above 
me ;  only  a  dim  gray  roof  of  mist,  an  indistinct  dreariness,  that 
weighed  upon  my  soul.    The  sky  was  pitiless. 

I  rode  on  in  a  strange  mood,  perplexed  with  a  double  conscious- 
ness. I  saw  the  dull  sky,  the  dead  trees,  the  stagnant  water,  not 
as  in  a  real  landscape,  but  as  in  a  picture.  They  passed  before  my 
sight,  but  left  no  impression  on  my  brain.  There  was  another 
picture  on  my  mind,  and  for  my  life  I  could  not  banish  it  thence ; 
It  would  not  depart.  As  a  picture,  it  was  beautiful,  and  instead 
of  troubling,  it  should  have  delighted  me,  but  it  did  not.  The 
thought  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a  remembrance, 
filled  me  with  apprehension  and  grief.  I  tried  to  persuade  mysell' 
it  was  but  the  creation  of  my  heated  &ncy,  but  something  told  me 
it  was  a  reality  all  the  while. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  a  richly-furnished  chamber.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  yellow  damask,  and  hung  with  voluptuous  paintings. 
The  mantle  was  loaded  with  bronze  and  alabaster  vases.  Tne 
chairs  and  conches  were  rose-wood  and  satin.  A  Turkepr  carpet 
of  the  deepest  dyes  covered  the  floor.  The  window-cartams  were 
crimson  and  lace.    On  a  small  mosaic  stand  were  two  Bohemian 
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goblets  and  a  flask  of  wine.  In  one  of  the  goblets  I  spied  a 
woman's  bracelet.  Beside  the  stand,  thrown  carelessly  across  a 
chair,  was  a  rumpled  ball-dress;  on  the  floor  lay  a  wreath  of 
flowers. 

The  chamber  was  dusk  at  first,  but  by-and-by  the  fierce  lic^ht 
streamed  in,  and  I  saw,  what  I  had  not  before  noticed,  a  sleepmg 
woman !  Her  bed  was  in  a  small  alcove,  behind  a  half-drawn  cur- 
tain. She  lay,  with  her  fkce  to  the  light,  £ist  asleep.  One  arm 
was  doubled  under  her  head,  the  other  was  thrown  outside  on  the 
quilt.  It  was  a  miracle  of  symmetry  I  saw,  and  the  little  taper 
fingers  were  loaded  with  rings.  Her  heavy  black  hair  was  un- 
bound, and  its  long  tresses  straggling  over  the  white  pillow,  had 
crept  into  her  whiter  bosom.  But  her  fiwse,  her  beautiral  voluptu- 
ous face ;  the  ripe  curve  of  her  lip ;  the  fresh  little  rose-bud  in  her 
cheek ;  the  delicate  droop  of  her  eye-lid  —  I  cannot  describe  them. 
She  was  youth,  beauty,  passion  I  *  These,'  said  I  to  m^el^  with 
a  bitter  smile,  '  these  be  the  devils  that  lead  men  to  their  ruin.' 

It  was  evening  when  I  drew  near  the  village.  The  sun  had  s^ 
behind  a  mass  of  dark  clouds,  piled  one  upon  another,  like  ruins ; 
between  their  ragged  rifts,  the  orumbling  walls  of  temples  and 
palaces,  his  lurid  light  was  spreading  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  west  was  a  red  core  of  fire.  A  turn  of  the  road  brought 
me  in  ^ight  of  home.  I  strsdned  my  eyes  through  the  dusk,  hop- 
ing to  see  Elma  coming  to  meet  me ;  but  she  came  not.  I  spurred 
my  horse  into  the  lane,  and  galloped  up  to  the  house ;  stiU  she 
came  not.  I  dismounted  and  ran  to  the  door.  It. was  open;  I 
entered ;  still  she  came  nof  I  I  went  to  her  room ;  it  was  empty. 
I  ran  to  mine ;  that  was  empty  too.    *  Elma,  where  are  you  ? ' 

I  ran  back  to  her  chamber.  *  Perhaps  she  is  hiding,'  I  said.  I 
looked  behind  the  door ;  she  was  not  there.  I  threw  open  the 
window-curtains ;  she  was  not  there.  Neither  was  she  under  the 
table,  nor  on  the  bed.  I  could  not  find  her.  ^  Elma !  Elma  I  where 
are  you  ? ' 

I  ran  to  my  own  room  agam,  and  searched  that,  peering  into 
every  nook  and  comer ;  I  could  find  her  nowhere.  '  Oreat  God  ! 
what  has  happened  ?  Perhaps  she  has  gone  out  to  visit  a  neigh- 
bor. I  will  go  and  see.'  I  mounted  my  horse  and  galloped 
through  the  village ;  but  no  one  had  seen  her  I  . 

I  went  back  to  the  house,  determined  to  know  the  worst.  I  was 
calmer  than  I  had  been,  my  distraction  had  given  way  to  apathy. 
The  blow  had  stunned  me.  I  walked  about  quietly,  rather  like  a 
guest  in  a  strange  mansion  than  a  man  in  his  own  house.  I  noticed 
every  thing.  My  curiosity  was  roused ;  I  was  piqued  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery.  I  lighted  a  lamp,  and  went  into  my  room. 
It  was  exactly  as  I  had  left  it.  My  books  were  piled  on  the  table ; 
my  paper  and  pens  were  untouched.  There  lay  the  draft  of  my 
great  poem,  ^The  Bridal  of  the  Soul,'  ending  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  a  stanza  I  I  went  to  Elma's  room  again,  and  scrutinized 
it  closely.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  order :  the  chairs  were  in 
their  places ;  the  guitar  hung  on  its  peg,  and  on  the  little  marble 
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stand  lay  her  work-basket  and  scissors.  Her  chair  was  drawn  np 
to  the  round  table,  and  on  the  table  stood  the  astral  lamp,  just  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  my  thoughts.  I  started.  '  There  should  be  a 
letter,'  I  murmured.  There  was  a  letter  I  I  tore  it  open  and  read. 
It  said,  ^Heturn  I  *  I  threw  myself  in  the  chair,  and  buried  my  face 
in  my  hands.  *  I  have  returned,'  I  muttered  bitterly,  '  and  this  is 
what  awaits  me  I '  I  rocked-to-and  fro  in  my  misery.  '  You 
asked  me  to  come  back  to  you,  Elma,  and  I  have  come.  I  ask  you 
now  to  come  back  to  me.'  I  spoke  to  the  vacant  air ;  there  was 
no  reply.  *  Come  back,'  I  moaned,  *  come  back !  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you,  I  know.  I  have  sinned,  and  wronged  you  deeply.  But  if 
you  ^ve  me  up,  I  am  lost.  Come  back!  come  back !  come  back  I ' 
1  sobbed  aloud. 

The  letter  was  still  in  my  hands,  and  after  my  first  wild  burst 
of  grie^  I  read  it  again.  How  in^ploring  it  looked  on  the  paper, 
that  moumfol  word,  ^  Iteiumt^  *  There  may  be  something  else 
written  over  leaf,'  a  faint  hope  whispered ;  I  clutched  at  the  sug- 
gestion, and  turned  the  leaf.  Something  else  was  written  there, 
and  it  was  blotted  with  tears.  ^  It  is  too  latb  I '  I  pored  on  the 
awful  words  until  they  multiplied  themselves  and  covered  the 
page.  I  crumpled  them  up  m  my  hand,  but  I  saw  them  still. 
They  hovered  m  the  air  before  me ;  they  danced  on  the  chamber 
wall.  They  were  written  every  where.  *  It  is  too  late  I '  It 
was  the  burden  of  every  sound.  I  heard  it  in  the  chirp  of  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth,  the  tick  of  the  clock  in  the  comer,  the  moan 
of  the  wind  in  the  chimney.  And  the  sea  without,  creeping 
stealthOy  over  the  sands :  the  exulting  dark  sea  hissed  it  in  the 
ear  of  Night :  *  It  is  too  latb  I ' 

*I  shall  go  mad,'  Ishrieked,  ^if  I  stay  in  this  cursed  room  I '  So 
I  rose  and  fled. 

That  night  I  locked  up  the  house  and  threw  the  key  into  the  sea. 

Years  l^ve  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  changed  in  heart  and 
brain ;  but  I  have  not  found  my  dear,  lost  wife.  I  may  have  grown 
better ;  who  knows  ?  I  may  have  grown  worse ;  I  have  certainly 
grown  wiser ;  but  I  have  not  found  my  lost  wife.  Elma  has  not 
come  back.  I  am  care-worn  and  wrinkled,  and  my  hair  is  becoming 
gray.  I  have  a  stoop,  too,  in  the  shoulders,  and  I  need  some  one 
to  lean  on.  I  begin  to  totter  in  my  walk.  But  Elma  does  not 
come  back.  I  was  very  sick  last  spring :  they  did  not  think  I 
would  live.  I  lay  weeks  and  weeks  at  Death's  door.  But  Elma 
would  not  come  back.  She  will  never  come  back.  For  did  she 
not  say  in  her  letter :  *It  is  too  latb  !    It  is  too  late  I ' 

I  passed  the  old  house  by  the  sea  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
blackened  by  ram,  bleached  by  sun,  shattered  by  wind  and 
lightning.  The  chimney  had  blown  down ;  part  of  the  roof  had 
tumbled  in ;  and  the  shutters  were  off  their  hinges.  A  bloated 
toad  sat  on  the  door-step ;  the  garden  was  a  wilderness  of  weeds. 
It  was  as  great  a  wreck  as  its  master.  I  wonder  if  Elma  has  ever 
gone  back  there  since  that  fatal  night  ? 

Elma  !  still  Ehna  I    Her  name  is  ever  on  my  lips.    I  cannot 
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banish  her  from  my  mind.  She  haunts  me  like  a  rained  sonL  If 
she  would  only  return  once  more ;  if  I  could  only  see  her  &ce,  and 
hear  her  whisper,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  old,  *  You  are  forgiven,'  I 
would  lie  down  and  die  with  a  smile.  I  would  give  the  world  to 
regain  my  beautiful  Elma.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
I  have  lost  my  soul. 


TO  THX  QUXXK 
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Iir  the  Jnioea  dearer  than  amber. 
The  blood  which  the  grape  diatilB, 

And  from  flagons  filled  with  the  nectar, 
Which  the  noney-euckle  spillfl : 


From  the  antique  cape  of  the  Ifly, 
Brimmed  with  the  soft  brown  run, 

I  drink  to  the  beauteous  lady, 
That  ruletb  my  heart's  domun. 


Adown  'mid  the  blossoming  graises, 
Where  waters  cool  in  the  shade, 

I  lie  on  my  breast  at  the  noon-day. 
And  drink  to  the  glorious  nuud. 


On  the  brim  of  the  oaken-bucket 
That  drips  the  mosses  between, 

I  whisper  her  name  with  a  blessing. 
And  drink  to  my  heart's  dear  queen. 


Whenerer  I  qualT  from  a  goblet 
Of  water,  or  rare  red  wine, 

I  drink  to  the  glorious  lady 
That  makes  loyal  this  life  of  mine. 
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THX       SUMMEB       BY       THB       8BA. 

You  remember  the  summer,  Kabita, 

The  summer  we  spent  by  the  sea, 
Id  the  little  brown  house  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
Which  was  open  to  sun-shine  all  hours  of  the  day; 
When  the  *•  old  folks,'  Marita,  had  journeyed  away, 

And  left  it  to  you  and  to  me  ? 

You  remember  the  sea-beach,  MabIta, 

Which  gently  sloped  back  to  the  land, 
The  pleasant  white  reaches  that  bordered  the  blue ; 
Where  the  waves  of  the  Ocean  told  lore-tales  to  ycu^ 
Or  bellowed  at  me  when  the  storm-wind  blew, 

And  were  always  melodious  and  grand  ? 

You  remember  the  headland,  Marita, 

Which  jutted  far  into  the  sea, 
Where  the  rocks  were  jagged  and  scattered  and  torn, 
By  the  waves  of  centuries  washed  and  worn, 
Where  the  moan  of  the  sea  was  so  wild  and  forlorn, 

But  was  music  to  you  and  to  me  ? 

Yon  remember  the  Ocian,  Marita  ; 

*  Our*  ocean,  our  boundless  domain : 
Where  oft  the  white  sails  we  watched  come  and  go, 
In  the  mild  moon-light  or  the  sun-set's  glow, 
And  thought  we  could  look  beyond,  you  know, 

Almost  to  our  castles  in  Spain  ? 

You  remember  the  dreams,  Marita, 

Which  we  dreamed  by  the  side  of  the  sea : 

The  innocent  dreams  of  the  coming  time. 

The  beautiful  dreams,  the  dreams  sublime. 

To  which  the  waves  made  music  and  rhyme. 
As  we  dreamed  there  of  you  and  of  me  ? 

We  are  far  apart  now,  Marita, 

As  far  as  we  ever  could  be. 
We  never  shall  meet  by  the  sea-side  again, 
And  there 's  something,  Marita,  that  bums  in  my  brain, 
(I  know  it 's  not  joy,  and  it  should  not  be  pain,) 

As  I  think  now  of  you  and  of  me. 

I  am  dreaming  no  more,  Marita, 

And  I  seldom  recall  the  past : 
But  remember  the  faith  to  which  both  of  us  hold. 
That  though  oceans,  or  world?,  may  between  us  be  rolled. 
Yet  the  beautiful  dreams  of  the  days  of  old 

Will  surely  be  true  at  kst. 

But  oh !  the  blue  ocean,  Marita, 

And  oh !  the  brown  house  by  the  sea  t 
How  vainly  the  years  have  come  ahd  flown, 
How  vainly  the  summer's  suns  have  shone, 
Since  the  waves  by  the  sea,  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 

Made  music  for  you  and  for  me ! 
(Mro^  {IlL,)  Jemmarf,  1869.  Idward  Wnurr. 
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It  was  a  summer  day  in  the  island.  The  intense  light  came 
down  along  snow-capped  peaks,  ragged  monntains,  plains  of  lava^ 
down,  down  int^  glens  and  hoUows  Dright  with  the  rapid  vegetar 
tion  of  an  Arctic  July.  The  sun-shine,  also,  walked  upon  the 
shore,  warming  the  cold  feet  of  the  waves,  and  cheering  the  eider- 
duck  as  she  sat  on  her  nest  amons  the  clif&. 

A  ship  was  moored  in  the  little  harbor,  though  it  was  easy  to 
see,  from  the  curious  gazers  around,  and  from  the  busy  gestures 
of  her  sailors,  that  she  was  about  to  wei^h  anchor,  and  go  forUi 
upon  the  sea.  She  seemed  a  feeble  craft,  ill  able  to  brave  the  war 
or  the  elements ;  but  on  her  deck  were  groups  of  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  who  had  covenanted  with  her  to  convey  them  to  Ame- 
rica, that  home  of  the  homeless,  receiver  of  the  out-cast,  comforter 
of  the  persecuted. 

She  was  an  English  vessel,  frail  and  over-laden,  and  having  en- 
countered a  tempest,  had  been  driven  upon  the  shore  of  this  remote 
island.  Skiliul  surgery  had  healed  her  lacerated  sides,  and  being 
fitted  with  new  sails,  she  now  signified  her  readiness  to  complete 
her  contract  with  the  emigrants  crowding  her  deck :  she  even  per- 
mitted an  accession  to  her  list  of  passengers  before  leaving  the 
Icelandic  harbor.  The  added  name  st^>d  thus  on  the  ship's 
renter  — '  Zklda.' 

The  time  of  which  I  speak  was  long  ago  in  days  when  the 
Roundheads  were  &in  to  fly  before  triumn&mt  Cavaliers,  glad  to  * 
secure  rest  in  lands  &r  remote ;  and  the  bark  I  tell  o^  numbered 
among  its  inmates  both  Puritans  and  Quakers,  bound  for  the  land 
of  the  free.  A  frown  was  perceptible  on  more  than  one  &ce  as 
the  above  cognomen,  savoring  somewhat  of  heathendom,  was 
whispered  around  the  deck. 

The  possessor  of  the  odd  appellative  was  a  maiden,  who  stood 
now  sevend  paces  to  the  right  of  the  ship,  hidden  firom  view  by  an 
intervening  angle  of  rock.  She  had  thrown  aside  whatever  cover- 
ing had  shaded  her  glowing  cheeks ;  but  her  long  hair  hung  around 
her  like  a  veil,  and  a  nameless  something  in  her  mien  told  that  she 
was  quite  different  from  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  One  &ir 
arm  rested  on  the  rock,  while  the  other  hung  carelessly  over  a 
harp  of  quaint  device.'  She  looked  forth  upon  die  sea,  and  gazing 
at  her  in  imagination,  I  saw  at  first  only  the  earthly  beauty  of  &oe 
and  form,  as  she  lingered  in  that  unconscious  attitude  of  grace. 
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Neyertheless,  there  was  that  in  her  rapt  expression,  in  her  ear- 
nest eyes,  and  her  changing  color,  which  transcended  all  charms 
of  person,  revealing  the  power  and  passion  of  a  soul  within.  She 
seemed  a  little  weird,  though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what  com- 
bination of  tint,  or  tissue,  or  line,  produced  such  a  result ;  perhaps 
it  might  have  come  by  means  of  some  viewless  influence  exerted 
by  her  sphere  on  the  spheres  of  others,  if  certain  philosophers  may 
be  credited. 

Or,  indeed,  there  might  have  been  a  current  of  spiritual  essence 
in  her  veins,  for  the  island-people  told  many  strangle  tales  of  her 
mother's  race.  And  if  you  who  are  glancing  over  these  sentences, 
have  no  faith  to  believe  that  spirits  once  haunted  earth,  air,  and 
water,  I  pray  you,  read  no^farther.  For  myself  I  doubt  not  that 
in  the  olden  time,  fairies  danced  on  the  turf  all  the  mid-sunmier 
night :  I  hold  it  as  unquestionable,  that  wherever  thickets  over- 
hung the  fountains.  Dryads  from  the  woods  wooed  the  Undines 
of  the  waters.  Neither  am  I  incredulous  as  regards  ghost-stories  : 
why  should  not  some  of  the  eager  souls  thrust  each  moment  into 
another  state  of  existence,  be  able  to  struggle  backward  to  this 
earth  where  all  they  love  remains  ?  So,  were  I  to  walk  the  aisles 
of  the  church-yard  by  night,  I  should  expect  an  encounter  with 
the  wraith  of  some  restless  tenant  of  the  manor  on  which  I  trod. 

The  islanders,  then,  asserted  that  Zelda's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Ocean-King,  who  dwells  in  cities  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
North  :  they  said  she  had  danced  wild  measures  among  the  mer- 
maids, and  worn  on  her  head  a  crown  of  bright  sea-flowers,  that 
grew  too  deep  for  the  grasp  of  any  mortal  hand,  save  that  of  the 
ship-wrecked  sailor. 

How  she  had  been  won  from  her  coral  home,  none  pretended  to 
know ;  but  speaking  in  low  tones,  lest  some  of  her  watery  relatives 
should  chance  to  over-hear,  they  would  tell  of  her  white  fiwe,  of 
her  dreamj^  eyes  always  turned  oceanward ;  of  her  long  amber- 
colored  hair,  wherein  she  delighted  to  braid  the  lilies.  For  aught 
I  can  see,  she  might  have  been  the  identical  Sabrina  whom  Milton 
saw  sitting  under  the  '  cool,  translucent  wave '  in  merry  England. 
I  even  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  supposition,  for  the  lord  of  her 
love,  who  brought  her  to  that  &r-off  islet,  was  a  noble  Briton,  self- 
exiled  (I  relate  the  story  in  strict  accordance  with  the  best  au- 
thorities in  Iceland)  for  the  sake  of  the  loving  being  he  dared  not 
introduce  to  the  aristocratic  circles  of  his  land.  And  truly,  she 
would  have  been  a  strange  apparition  in  the  midst  of  befrizzled, 
beruffed,  and  behooped  l^es — she,  in  her  sea-green  mantle,  her 
blue  robe,  and  flowing  locks  I 

Zelda  could  not  remember  this  mother,  on  whose  breast  she  had 
dreamed  in  her  earliest  slumbers ;  but  she  knew  the  popular  tale 
of  her  ori^,  and  often  twisted  her  gold-green  tresses  round  her 
fingers,  thinUng  how  she  had  heard  it  whispered :  *  Her  hair  is  like 
the  mermaid's.' 

Her  &ther  never  spoke  of  his  former  life,  or  of  the  wife  who  had 
left  in  his  arms  the  little  Zelda.    She  knew  not  even  what  rank  he 
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beld  in  the  merry  England,  whose  language  he  taught  her  lispins 
tongue ;  but  she  had  hourly  testimony  that  he  had  accumulate 
exbaustless  treasures  of  learning. 

He  had  died.  She  placed  his  coffin,  as  he  gave  command,  on 
the  moonlighted  beacn,  and  watched  while  the  tide  bore  away 
on  its  sobbing  breast  the  guardian  of  her  infimcy.  She  looked  to 
see  some  ocean-spirit  rise  and  greet  his  coming ;  but  none  appeared, 
though  she  heard,  or  &ncied  she  heard,  such  strains  of  music  as  no 
mortal  voices  utter ;  low  and  sad  at  their  beginning,  then  swelling; 
into  a  triumphal  chorus  that  swept  from  her  soul  its  flood  of  griet 
But  the  sun-shine  was  more  dim  than  when  she  leaned  on  his  arm, 
for  there  had  come  a  mist  over  the  landscape :  so,  as  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Hecla,  tales  were  rehearsed  of  the  boundless  forests  and 
springing  villages  of  America,  she  said  she  would  go  forth  to  the 
new  world  beyond  the  waves. 

Her  heart  found  nothing  upon  which  to  rest,  and  like  every  child 
of  genius,  she  longed  to  bear  the  thread  of  her  destiny  through  all 
lands,  seeking  the  repose  she  might  never  attain. 

When  the  sails  of  the  ship  lying  in  the  harbor  should  brush  the 
horizon,  Zelda  would  behold  no  more  the  diffi  along  which  she 
had  leaped  in  all  the  abandon  of  ^rlish  mirth. 

And  standing  in  that  sunny  angle  among  the  rocks,  this  thought 
dilated  her  eyes,  and  gave  them  so  inward  a  look,  as  if  she  saw 
not  the  scene  before  her. 

At  length  the  color  paled  on  her  cheeks,  and  lifting  her  harp, 
she  played  upon  its  strings  a  prelude  that  interpreted  the  sadness 
of  her  spirit.  Then,  in  the  musical  language  of  Iceland,  cdie  chanted 
her  last  farewell.  The  poetic  rapture  of  her  lay  can  ill  be  rendered 
into  stem  Saxon,  nor  does  the  mystic  mythology  of  the  North  suit 
the  practicality  of  our  race ;  yet  I  will  tell,  as  best  I  can,  the  im- 
provisation of  Zelda. 

*  Far  back  in  antiquity,  when  young  Time  began  to  turn  the 
silver  sands  from  her  urn,  a  son  of  0(un  bore  some  message  to 
Earth.  Beside  the  maiden  Time  he  tarried,  permitting  his  soul  to 
be  filled  with  her  matchless  beauty.  He  sought  also  to  woo  her 
from  the  throne  whereon  Odin  bade  her  to  abide  tiQ  the  last  gnun 
had  fallen  from  her  urn. 

*  The  accents  in  which  he  pleaded,  so  low  yet  so  clear,  so  pas- 
sionate yet  so  musical,  reached  the  far-hearing  ear  of  his  &ther. 
Then  Odin's  wrath  waxed  hot  against  his  erring  son,  and  he  vowed 
by  his  own  might,  that  till  Time,  wrinkled  with  years,  should  ex- 
pire beside  her  exhausted  vase,  so  long  should  the  traitor  remain 
on  the  remotest  verge  of  her  empire,  transfixed  by  a  thousand  icy 
darts,  and  lashed  by  the  furv  of  arctic  storms  age  after  age. 

'  At  the  sound  of  that  oath,  the  hammer  of  the  valiant  Thor  de- 
scended upon  the  rocks,  till  the  Walhalla  shook  on  its  foundations, 
and  the  hands  of  its  guedts  trembled  while  they  Med  their  foam- 
ing cups. 

'  As  the  thunder  ceased,  the  form  of  the  rebel  was  changed. 
Close  on  the  bounds  of  eternal  frosts  an  island  rose  from  the 
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bitter  waters.    High  in  air  it  reared  its  proud  head,  but  buried  its 
burning  heart  deep  in  oavems  of  Heola. 

*  Thus,  O  Iceland,  my  country  I  thou  art  the  child  of  Odin ! 
Long  hast  thou  borne  the  punishment  of  thy  crime ;  vet  beats  thy 
heart  more  gently  than  when  thou  didst  kneel  before  the  &ir  Time  ? 

*  No ;  through  thy  fetters  of  frost  still  break  the  fires  of  thy 
sonL  We  see  them  playing  on  the  summit  of  Hecla ;  we  feel 
them  in  the  hot  tears  that  gush  from  thy  bosom ;  the  throbbing 
of  thy  strong  pulses  rends  we  mountain's  side. 

*  Alas !  thy  pain  hath  not  wrought  out  a  cure  for  thy  sin  I 

^  How  like,  0  my  country  I  art  thou  to  the  human  soul  I  Like 
it,  thou  hast  lost  thy  freedom  for  earthly  love ;  like  it,  thou  hast 
snlHed  thy  glory  by  mortal  hopes ;  yet  not  the  less  to  thee  clingeth 
the  heart  of  Zelda. 

*  And  thou  art  beautiful,  my  island-home.  Thy  head  towereth 
to  the  skies,  nor  croucheth  before  the  tempest.  Thou  dost  wear 
thy  snowy  chains  as  though  they  were  regal  garments. 

^  Thou  trainest  thy  milk-white  rivers  to  leap  like  steeds  from  the 
tall  clif&.  The  ^urora  Borealis  hath  placed  its  double  crown  upon 
thee  —  its  circlet  of  living  rubies,  and  its  tiara  of  diamond  light. 

^  Alon^  thy  shores  cluster  the  eider-ducks,  plucking  white  down 
from  their  breasts  to  soften  the  sleep  of  their  little  ones.  Within 
thy  dingles,  rarest  flowers  kiss  the  sunshine. 

*•  Thou  hast  brought  to  my  mind  manya  fimtastic  thought ;  gay 
visions  hast  thou  aided  me  to  weave.  Though  I  leave  thee,  thou 
art  mistress  of  my  soul ! 

*  O  Iceland !  I  depart  from  thy  shores  with  a  bursting  heart.  No 
more  shall  I  hear  the  wild  pages  of  thy  sagas,  or  the  poetic  eddas 
of  thy  early  faith  ! 

*  Never  again  will  kindred  hand  dasp  mine  in  the  embrace  of 
affection  I    Nor  wiU  another  listen  to  the  rhapsodies  of  Zelda  ! 

*'  Upon  thy  waters  I  cast  my  harp ;  no  foreign  ears  shall  hear  its 
strains.  Place  it,  lovely  mermaids,  beside  my  father's  hand.  His 
first  gift,  to  him  I  yield  it  up.    Farewell,  my  island-home  I ' 

And  Zelda,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  gave  her  harp  to  the 
rising  tide.  She  might  have  been  deceived,  but  a  white  hand 
seemed  to  bear  it  beneath  the  deep ;  and  the  lone  minstrel  turned 
toward  the  ship  with  a  smile  on  her  parted  lips. 


OHAPVBB    BIOOVB. 

BaiNQ    ▲    OHAPTXB   OT   ZNTBODUOTI  OK  8. 

It  is  a  &vorite  employment  of  some  modem  pens  to  darken  the 
lustre  of  the  Puritan  name.  These  would  fidn  persuade  us  that  the 
hearts  once  beating  beneath  priestly  robes,  were  hardly  of  the 
human  kind ;  they  would  tranjnbrm  mto  fiends  the  patriarchs  of 
New-England  story,  and  into  imps  their  rosy  children. 

True  It  is,  they  were  men  of  different  ideas  from  those  which 
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mould  the  present  generation :  true,  they  held  amuflements  of  tlua 
life  in  light  esteem,  compared  with  a  jo^  to  oome ;  so  great,  they 
believe^  that  it  might  not  be  spoken  m  mortal  ear :  true,  they 
scorned  petty  distinctions  of  society  while  contemplating  shining 
ranks  of  cherubim  and  seraphim :  true,  they  desirea  earthly  rulers 
to  give  place  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  who  demands  homage  even 
from  kings. 

Fixing  their  eyes  stead&stly  on  the  end  to  be  attained,  with 
some  disregard  for  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  they  often 
erred.    Al^  !  ^to  err  is  human  ! ' 

Their  mission,  so  they  deemed,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
empire  that  should  outvie  the  golden  age  of  Rome ;  its  pillars  of 
moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  they  sought  to  place  upon  bases 
strong  and  broad.  It  would  ill  have  beseemed  them  amid  their 
Herculean  task,  to  hare  turned  aside,  grieving,  like  melancholy 
Jacques,  over  the  poetics  of  dying  fawns ;  or  boating  down  rivers, 
chatting  of  pleasant  landscapes,  of  the  mystery  of  Ufe,  or  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  property,  and  returning  at  night-&U,  charmed 
with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  boughs. 

Yet,  while  it  was  a  necessity  of  their  position  to  elevate  the  utile 
above  the  ornamental,  they  did  not  lack  power  to  appreciate  beauty. 
Some  among  their  number  had  been  reared  in  ele^nce  beyond 
the  sea :  some  were  men  of  classic  tastes,  resorting  with  delight  to 
thepa^es  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Shakspeare. 

Their  life  on  the  borders  of  unexplored  forests,  was,  without 
remedy,  rugged;  but  they  willingly  covered  its  sternness  with 
whatever  they  thought  might  embelUsh  without  enervating. 

What  if  custom  changed  for  their  children  the  jight-measures 
of  the  dance  to  the  equaUy  airy  race  upon  the  green  sward  ?  Baby 
hearts  none  the  less  expanded  with  joy — silver  voices  rang  out  as 
gayly  beneath  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  as  through  the  dusty  atmo- 
sphere of  carpeted  halls.  What  if  lads  and  lasses  were  compelled 
to  forego  then-  sports  on  the  Sabbath,  aping  solemn  &ce8  ?  —  with 
seven-fold  zest  they  pursued  the  games  of  other  days.  The  tender 
and  mystic  songs  triUing  from  their  ruddy  lips,  were  no  less  adapted 
to  develop  imagination  than  are  the  elegances  of  Mother  Goose, 
or  the  flowing  verse  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Having  thus  made  our  bow  to  the  early  heroes  of  Kew-England, 
and  kissed  the  hem  of  their  garments,  as  in  duty  bound,  let  me 
conduct  you  to  Boston.  Do  not  rush  from  the  cars  to  cool  your 
over-wrought  spirit  in  the  spray  of  fountain  on  the  Common,  or 
moisten  your  lips  with  clear  streams  of  Cochituate  there  gushing. 
Graze  not  around  for  avenues  of  linden  and  maple  trees,  neither 
seek  after  lawns  smoothed  with  the  roller  and  shaven  with  the 
scythe.  Hearken  not  for  the  rolling  of  carriages  over  stone-paved 
streets,  or  for  the  deep  voice  of  a  citv  baying  in  its  swift  career. 
Look  not  upward  for  the  benignant  race  and  bald  head  of  the 
State  House ;  for  see  !  the  mansions  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  and 
Park  streets,  have  disappeared  as  by  magic. 
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The  Common  is  a  vast  extent  of  pasture-land,  along  which  cat- 
tle roam  at  will.  Children  are  makmg  into  nosegays  the  flowers 
that  nod  over  its  sur&ce,  forming  tableaux  by  no  means  grim,  with 
their  bunches  of  wild  columbine,  and  baskets  of  cowsKp  greens 
gathered  beside  the  frog-pond  yonder.  The  chief  ^ace  of  the 
spot  is  a  native  elm,  that  spreads  its  branches  &r  and  wide,  whither 
youths  and  damsels  resort  to  renew  the  world-old  vow,  whispered 
alike  by  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  Mohammedan  and  Jew. 

The  height  of  land  upbears  a  lofty  pole,  whence  beacons  of  the 
colony  are  displayed  at  the  will  of  the  magistrates ;  and  not  &r 
distant  is  the  powder-house,  perched  safe  on  a  rock,  which,  being 
forbidden  ground  to  juveniles  of  the  town,  receives  more  longing 
glances  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  harem  walls. 

The  streets  of  our  embryo  city,  few  and  narrow,  are  bordered, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  market-places,  by  two  ribbons 
of  ^rass,  that  imroll  their  ^een  parallels  from  the  wharf  to  the 
fortifications  commanding  the  only  land-approach  to  this  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  'The  Massachusetts.' 

Its  citizens'  houses,  built  of  wood,  painted  only  by  wind  and 
storm,  send  upward  several  triangalar  roo& :  some  in  style  similar 
to  that  of  which  we  have  read  deughted,  stand  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  seven  gables ;  others  can  boast  but  two,  wfiile  some  of  the  poorer 
sort  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  one.    The  second  story  always 

Projects  outward  from  the  first,  and  the  attic  thrusts  its  little  win- 
ow  still  farther  forward,  so  that  the  lowest  front  is  sheltered  from 
rain  and  snow.  The  door  is  in  a  deep  recess,  and  is  armed  with 
an  iron  knocker  to  announce  the  coming  of  visitors.  The  windows, 
made  of  diamond-shaped  bits  of  glass  set  in  metal  frames,  open, 
like  doors,  either  inward  or  outward.    * 

I  cannot  hope  to  detain  you  long  in  the  Tri-mountain  town,  while 
Boston  as  it  is,  spreads  out  before  your  eyes ;  so  sit  down  in  a 
pleasant  group  on  the  Common,  all  you  who  wish  to  hear  my  tale 
of  the  olden  city,  and  I  will  discourse  of  another  circle  long  since 
cut  down  by  the  Reaper's  scythe,  and  whose  gable-roofed  dwell- 
ings have  been  sawn  into  dust  by  the  tooth  of  Time. 

Once,  long  ago,  an  odor  of  springing  grass  and  budding  shrub's, 
crept  throu^  certain  casements,  filung  a  room  with  incense.  The 
lingering  radiance  of  sunset  fell  upon  a  father  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair near  the  centre  of  this  apartment,  and  maintaining  an  air  of 
calm  dignity  even  in  the  seclusion  of  home,  which  marked  him  at 
once  as  a  religious  teacher. 

He  was  somewhat  past  the  meridian  of  life,  with  no  trace  on  his 
benevolent  features  of  the  harshness  that,  we  are  told,  often  marred 
the  clerical  visage.  Street-doors  in  those  simple  times,  not  acting 
the  part  of  sign-boards,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  occupant  of 
this  arm-chair  was  the  Reverend  Mathias  Phillips. 

A  girl  nestled  in  his  arms,  a  wee,  petted  thing,  listening,  while 
he  read  tlie  famous  letter  of  Martin  Luther  to  his  son  Johnny,  and 
her  eager  eyes  diowed  forth  great  desire  to  possess  the  jewelled 
ponies  she  heard  about. 
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An  older  damsel  of  some  twenty  years,  leaned  on  the  father's 
shoulder,  looking  with  a  smile  into  the  avaricious  little  countenance 
below.  This  elder  sister  was  the  enviable  owner  of  golden  hair, 
if  hair  is  ever  golden  out  of  poetrv,  blue  eyes,  and  a  face  full  of 
all-gentle  feelings ;  but  Nannie  Phillips  would  win  no  admiration 
fiom  the  strong-minded  dan,  for  deep  thought  had  never  traced  a 
line  on  her  features,  and  the  soft  curve  of  her  mouth  had  never 
been  straightened  with  that  magnificent  self-reliance  so  in  vogue 
now-a-days. 

Opposite  this  group,  thrown  carelessly  back  in  another  ponderous 
chair,  with  handi  cUsped  behind  his  head,  was  the  first-bom  of  the 
family,  at  once  its  pnde  and  reproach.  He  bore  in  appearance 
more  of  the  Cavidier  than  Roundhead.  His  curly  hair  defied  the 
law  that  forbade  flowing  locks  to  young  gallants ;  and  his  ruddy 
complexion  was  the  envy  of  his  fisither's  fiiir  flock.  There  was  re- 
sistless persuasion  in  his  dark  eyes,  a  single  glance  from,  which  had 
nvade  many  a  tender  heart  beat  hard  against  the  slender  bodice  of 
its  owner ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  voung  man  seldom  deigned 
more  ^an  a  passmg  glance,  even  to  the  reigning  belles  of  the  day. 
To  say  the  truth,  their  quiet  manners  and  simple  souls  were  not  to 
his  taste,  except  in  the  case  of  Nannie,  whom  he  thought  almost 
an  angel  —  well  he  might,  for,  from  his  very  cradle  she  had  held 
the  shield  of  her  potent  entreaty  betwixt  him  and  the  puidshments 
due  his  offences :  and  then  he  delighted  even  in  Nannie's  reproofi  ; 
her  censure  was  more  palatable  tlum  another's  praise. 

This  enticing  personage,  who  figured  on  the  town-re^st«r  as 
Mark  Phillips,  was  not  yet  graduated  from  the  University.  There 
were  shrewd  suspicions  that  he  was  only  permitted  to  remain  a 
member  of  that  august  body  out  of  complaisance  toward  his 
fiimily ;  for  though  the  perfection  of  his  recitations  was  unquestion- 
able, it  was  a  profound  mystery  to  his  co-students  when,  or  where, 
or  how,  his  exercises  were  prepared.  Perhaps  his  knowledge  was 
hereditary,  as  his  progenitors  nad  been  learned  men,  on  whose  in- 
tellects such  a  dead  weight  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
rested,  that  their  mother  tongue  was  greatly  impeded  therebv.  At 
all  events,  Mark  was  never  seen  pormg  over  dull  text-books,  or 
laboring  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  while,  if  we  were  to 
judge  firom  the  frequency  of  admonitions,  administered  by  the 
high-priests  of  education,  our  hero  was  studious  in  devising  mis- 
chief. 

Indeed,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  invited  to  turn  your  quii^ 
ring-glasses  upon  hiin,  he  was  reflecting  that  whether  the  Puritan 
creed  were,  or  were  not,  a  summary  of  all  truth,  it  was  undeniable 
that  he  inclined  vastly  niore  toward  evil  than  toward  holiness. 

Something,  just  then,  brought  to  his  mind  Timothy,  who  seems 
to  have  profited  so  largely  by  the  graces  of  his  grand-mother  Lois, 
and  his  mother  Eunice ;  but  though  Mark  would  willingly  have 
compared  ius  own  ancestry  with  Timothy's,  he  could  not  perceive 
that  their  abundant  deeds  of  righteousness  had  wrought  any  pious 
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indinationa  in  himself.  He  was  not  yioions,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent standard  of  vice.  His  fastidious  taste  would  ill  have  brooked 
the  companionship  of  the  vile,  and  his  admiration  for  whatever  was 
beautiful  in  creatron,  or  noble  in  human  actions,  saved  him  from 
crime.  But  in  the  indulgence  of  a  genuine  love  of  fun,  he  &r  over- 
stept  the  boundaries  of  Pilgrim  propriety,  and  in  the  wUfnlness 
of  his  temper,  rebelled  against  reasonable  restraints. 

The  book  being  presentlv  closed,  little  Esther  was  chattering 
abont  the  ^rden  Luther  described  to  his  boy,  and  wondering 
whether  Jonnny  ever  obtained  the  fine  things  it  held,  when  a 
servant  announced  Sir  Henry  Ludlow.  Esther,  set  aside  as  if  she 
were  the  merest  chattel,  withdrew  indignantly  behind  the  orb  of 
a  table  which  stood  folded  in  a  comer,  presenting  its  round  face 
directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  room.  From  this  fortress  she 
cast  such  comic  looks  of  anger  on  the  intruder,  that  Mark,  who  was 
much  of  her  mind,  in  regard  to  their  visitor,  could  only  keep  a 
sober  countenance  by  moving  out  of  sight,  a  compliment  the  wild 
little  creature  did  not  &il  to  appreciate. 

Mr.  Phillips  received  his  guest  with  all  the  cordiality  that  cere- 
monial age  permitted.  Mark,  with  a  polar  iciness  Boreas  himseU' 
could  not  have  surpassed.  Hospitality  and  hauteur  were  alike  lost 
on  Sir  Henry,  who  only  took  notice  of  the  glad  light  sparkling  in 
Nannie^s  eyes ;  that  was  a  tribute  his  self-love  could  not  withstand  •, 
so  he  placed  himself  beside  her,  bestowing  those  kindly  words  and 
trifling  cares  a  woman  prizes  above  all  else,  till  her  brother,  burn- 
ing with  rage,  almost  cursed  the  English  knight,  who  was  so  ap- 
propriating his  sensitive  plant,  hifl  own  gentle  Nannie. 

So  there  they  sat  in  the  early  twilight ;  but  notwithstanding 
every  soothing  mfluence  of  time  and  place  was  around  them,  love 
and  hate,  and  selfish  passion,  were  driving  restlessly  through  their 
hearts :  love  bewildering  the  soul  of  one  with  her  intoxicating 
draughts,  making  thought  and  feeling  concentrate  in  an  intense 
dream  of  human  sympathy ;  hate  made  the  blood  of  another  leap 
hot  through  his  veins ;  selfishness  was  darkening  the  spirit  of  a 
third,  stormg  up  memories  which  perchance,  in  after  years,  should 
shut  out  the  loveliness  of  earth  and  the  serenity  of  heaven. 

The  good  priest  was  unconscious  of  mental  tempests  around 
him,  as  he  discoursed  with  Sir  Henry  of  England  ana  America,  of 
Saint  James's  court,  and  villas  rising  firom  the  wilderness  like  work 
of  magic.  Indeed,  how  little  do  any  understand  of  the  real  life 
even  of  those  who  sit  beside  the  same  board,  or  at  the  same  hearth- 
stone I 

We  clasp  the  hand  of  some  cherished  fnend,  talking  of  scenes 
or  deeds  amidst  which  we  have  moved.  But  what  is  of  deeper 
import,  finds  no  voice.  We  know  not  the  temptations  yielded  to, 
or  overcome ;  the  brilliant  anticipations  crushed ;  the  friendships 
repulsed ;  the  stem  war&re  of  right  and  wrong,  withiu  the  breast 
of  the  loved  companion. 

Sir  Henry  spoke  of  his  own  estate,  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Dorset- 
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shire.  He  turned  toward  Nannie  as  be  descanted  with  pride  on 
its  old  oaks,  its  lawns,  its  herds  of  deer,  its  aviaries,  its  studs  of 
horses,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  aristocratic  Tmk  in  Uie  old 
country.  Of  these  thmgs  Nannie  had  rather  less  knowledge  than 
fiJls  to  the  share  of  Yankee  girls  at  the  present  day ;  some  brother, 
uncle,  or  cousin  of  whom,  has  surely  crossed  the  sea,  and  received  an 
apotheosis  from  placing  his  bands  on  the  bordering  hedges  of 
dukedoms. 

Perhaps  the  speaker  was  wondering  how  so  &ir  a  lily  would  bear 
its  head,  transplanted  among  gaudier  flowers  of  his  native  soO ; 
perhaps  he  was  comparing  her  natural  grace  with  the  hi^h-bom 
statehness  more  familiar  to  his  eye.  Nannie  thought  only  o?  scenes 
through  which  her  beloved  had  roamed,  and  obUvious  of  the  Tri- 
mountain  city,  she  was  breathing  airs  qf  Dorsetshire  amid  wide- 
spread parks.  Sir  Henry  could  read  the  wanderings  of  her  fimcy 
in  her  innocent  fiice  clearly  as  if  she  had  traced  them  on  her  ivory 
tablets,  and  was  so  interested  in  the  perusal,  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
obliged  to  ask  the  second  time,  if  the  Quakers  had  not  created 
great  tumult  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow  Castle,  about  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  home.  His  inattention  was  out  of  no  dis*espect 
to  the  minister,  but  he  had  not  yet  passed  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day, and  still  took  some  interest  in  a  heart  unconsciously  betraying 
its  emotions :  probably  ere  he  had  doubled  his  years,  he  cared  no 
more  for  a  damsel's  blushes  than  for  *  the  idle  wmd.* 

At  the  repetition  of  the  question,  he  seemed  somewhat  discom- 
forted, though  Mark,  who  watched  him  narrowly,  could  see  no 
cause  for  disturbance  in  so  simple  an  inquiry.  He  quickly  recovered 
himself  however,  and  replied  that  the  Quakers  had,  for  a  certainty, 
made  many  proselytes  in  hb  father's  neighborhood. 

The  clergyman  demanded  if  that  marvellous  prophetess,  liOstress 
Hutchinson,  had  not  arisen  out  of  Dorsetshire :  and  again  Mark 
perceived  the  same  embarrassment  of  maimer  while  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Phillips  then  canvassed  the  tenets  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Quakers,  demonstrating  their  sinfulness  so  plainly,  that 
Esther  crept  from  her  retreat,  and  climbed  into  Mark's  arms,  to 
ask  the  foolish  child's  question,  whether  it  was  the  wicked  Quakers 
who  made  the  earthquakes  she  read  about.  He  was  assuring  her 
of  his  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  proposition,  when  one  Wen- 
dall,  a  college-friend,  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

Aflcr  the  new-comer  had  paid  due  reverence  to  the  master  of 
the  mansion  and  his  lovely  daughter,  he  said  to  Mark  that  a  ship 
with  dismantled  masts,  was  entenng  the  harbor,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  ascertain  whence  it  came.  Mark  instantly  rose  to  accom- 
pany his  friend ;  and  Sir  Henry  also  took  leave,  proposing,  some- 
what to  the  'displeasure  of  the  voung  men,  to  share  their  walk. 

When  they  reached  the  whar^  the  ship  was  still  at  a  distance, 
and  Mark,  throwing  himself  upon  the  grass,  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  vernal  evemng.  Sir  Henry  leaned  against  a  tree,  en- 
grossed in  thought.    His  meditations  were  surely  not  of  the 
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landscape  —  he  never  cared  for  such  nncaltared  scenes.  Perhaps 
Nannie  was  his  theme ;  perhaps  some  less  })leasant  subject,  for  ms 
brow  grew  very  dark.  W endall,  poising  himself  on  the  extremity 
of  the  wharj^  slapped  pebbles  over  the  water,  evidently  in  that  de- 
licious state  wherein  one  thinks  of  nothing. 

A  June  evening  in  New-England  I  Would  an  idea  of  its  loveli- 
ness might  be  imparted  I  Its  spicy  air  makes  true  the  fabled 
breezes  of  Ceylon ;  its  skies  are  tmted  with  the  dreamiest  of  hues, 
through  which  the  stars  look  softly  down :  and  on  this  particular 
night,  the  moon  was  lifting  her  pleasant  face  from  the  waves  east- 
ward, where,  as  Mark  £incied,  she  had  been  frolicking  with  the 
Naiads ;  or  where,  as  one  imagined,  who,  with  a  deeper  heart  from 
the  deck  of  that  ship,  watched  her  rising,  she  had  been  filling 
her  horn  with  precious  gifts  for  those  she  loved,  and,  therefore, 
was  her  fiwje  all  aglow  with  joy. 

There  was  the  lightest  rustling  of  half-grown  foliage,  as  if  the 
leaflets  called  upon  each  other  to  rejoice  over  the  young  Summer, 
and  lull  her  to  repose  with  gentlest  music ;  while,  to  honor  the 
new-bom,  the  fire-mes  gave  a  grand  illumination,  their  tiny  rockets 
flittins  about  the  coast  like  a  shower  of  stars. 

Birds  in  languishing  tones  summoned  their  mates  to  the  trysting- 
place,  and  frogs  rang  their  exquisite  bells  in  all  the  hollows.  Along 
the  shore  tripped  the  light-footed  waves,  moving  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  melody ;  and  every  new  chord  of  harmony  soothed 
Mark's  fiery  spirit,  till  the  dark  figure  against  the  tree  was  quite 
forgotten. 

To  Zelda  upon  the  vessel's  deck,  the  same  music  brought  a  wild 
excitement.  She  knew  not  why,  but  an  enchantment  of  the  time ; 
sparkling  billows  in  the  ship's  wake  ;  moon-light  over  those  bold 
shores,  and  wooded  islands  of  the  harbor ;  odorous  breezes  from 
off  land ;  all  touched  the  springs  of  her  being,  till  tears  hung  on 
her  long  lashes.  There  was  romance  in  her  lonely  coming,  poetry 
in  the  hour ;  and  romance  and  poetry  were  one  with  her  soul. 

At  last  the  ship  was  safely  moored.  Torch-lights  flitted  about 
its  deck,  and  emigrant  groups  gazed  upon  the  dim  outlines  of  their 
future  homes.  Mark  and  Sir  Henry  had  gone  down  to  the  wharf 
to  inspect  more  nearly  the  newly-arrived. 

^  A  queer  specimen  that,'  said  Wendall,  shrugging  his  shoulders ; 
^  I  would  n't  trust  my  corporeal  jsystem  in  her  for  a  sail  through  a 
dry-dock  I ' 

'Don't  you  see,'  (Mark  spoke  scarcely  above  his  breath,) 
'  do  n't  you  see  she  has  brought  over  her  patron  saint  ?  I  'd  navi- 
gate the  Euxine  on  a  single  plank  under  such  protection.' 

Following  the  glance  of  his  friend's  eye,  Wendall  perceived  the 
&ir  Icelander,  apart  from  her  fellow-travellers,  gazing  toward  the 
open  sea,  and  looking,  in  her  motionless  attitude,  much  as  a  kind 
genius  might.  He  was  about  to  echo  Mark's  admiration,  when, 
with  a  sudden  start,  he  exclaimed : 

*•  By  all  samts  and  goddesses  I  I  see  a  ghost  standing  at  her 
side  I    In  the  name  of  goodness ' 
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His  companion  angrily  cut  short  fiis  speech.  *'  Peace !  fool :  it 
is  only  the  light  mist  of  night.' 

Wcndall  proceeded :  *  I  tell  yon,  I  would  not  touch  the  hem  of 
her  garment  for  the  world's  wealth !  She  is  set  apart,  sacrificed, 
consecrated,  given  over,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  some  dismal 
tate  I ' 

^  Ay,'  Phillips  coolly  rejoined,  ^  maintain  respectful  distance.  She 
may  be  Circe  herself  bringing  us  enchantments.' 

Shrinking  from  his  tone  of  contempt,  Wendall  rallied  courage 
to  turn  agam  toward  tb'e  figure  that  riveted  Mark's  attention.  But 
though  the  apparition  was  now  fled  from  her  company,  he  doubted 
not  the  reahty  of  what  he  had  seen.  Visions  were  frequent  in 
those  days  when  witches  infested  the  air,  for  less  harmless  purposes 
than  ^  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky  ; '  and  every  chUd 
trembled  in  its  little  cot  at  the  noise  of  their  brutal  laughter. 

To  Mark,  these  strange  sights  and  sounds  appeared  to  have  no 
existence,  except  in  the  credulity  of  those  Who  witnessed  them,  so 
that  now  he  easily  resolved  the  &ntastic  shape  he  had  certainly 
observed,  into  a  smoke-cloud,  or  wreath  of  vapor,  to  which  the 
imagination,  drunken  with  wine  of*  the  season,  had  given  other 
form. 

Zelda  seemed  unconscious  of  any  salutation  she  had  received ; 
for  she  still,  with  rapt  expression,  gazed  toward  the  silver-shining 
ocean,  dotted  with  its  &ir  islands ;  and  though  imseen  by  those 
who  observed  her,  tears  still  glistened  on  her  cheeks. 

And  Mark  contemplated  her  with  increased  interest.  Who 
could  she  be  ?  so  regal  in  form,  so  intent  upon  the  majestic  night 
abroad  —  about  whom  even  the  vapors  hovered  ? 

All  this  while — it  was  longer  than  I  have  been  telling  of  it — Sir 
Henry  had  stood  as  if  transhxed,  with  a  Puritan  doak  muffling  his 
fiice,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  You  could, 
therefore,  divine  nothing  from  his  physiognomy;  but  his  form 
would  hardly  have  retained  so  rigid  a  posture,  or  his  regards  have 
been  bent  so  fixedly  on  that  £nglish  vessel,  unless  he  had  seen 
something  of  personal  import  to  him. 

Conspicuous  among  the  colonists  loitering  about  the  decks  in 
every  variety  of  grouping,  was  a  somewhat  stately  woman,  attired 
in  a  garb  more  quaint  and  sad-colored,  even,  than  the  robes  of  the 
Roundheads.  A  band  of  youthful  people,  evidently  her  own 
children,  was  clustered  about  her,  habited  in  like  manner ;  and 
upon  the  eldest  of  these,  a  young  woman  of  brilliant  brunette 
style.  Sir  Henry's  looks  were  concentrated. 

To  tell  how  he  should  be  so  interested  in  this  &mUy  of  new- 
comers, I  must  refer  you  to  the  glens  of  Dorsetshire,  whither  we 
will  journey  in  the  next  chapter. 


POBTA  NASOITUB  HON  VIT. 

A  XAH  cannot  make  himself  a  poet, 

No  mor'n  a  sheep  can  make  himself  a  go-ai. 
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FOUB        MOONB        AGOKB 


I  HiAX  the  echoing  tread  of  Time 

Down  the  dim  ^leries  of  the  Put, 
And  in  the  fmier^  train  of  years, 

I  follow  where  my  way  was  cast : 
And  pausing  where  October's  moon 

Hangs  pale  above  the  setting  son, 
I  gather  up  the  golden  hours, 

And  count  them  over,  one  by  one : 
I  hush  my  hearths  low  wail,  and  keep 

The  record  only  with  my  tears, 
As  in  the  graves  of  banished  Joys 

I  bury  fUl  my  hopes  and  fears. 

I  see  October's  yellow  moon 

Climb  higher  o'er  the  misty  hilte  : 
And  where  the  woods  are  swart  and  brown^ 

I  watch  it  nightly,  as  it  fills : 
Its  shimmering  light  lies  bridded  thick. 

With  shadows,  checkering  aU  the  way ; 
Where  underneath  the  chestnut  boughs, 

I  weave  sweet  fancies,  as  I  stray. 

The  Night  and  I  are  all  alone : 

And  gathering  up  the  moon-light  sheares, 
We  foHow  in  the  South  Wind's  wake. 

Among  the  drifts  of  yellow  leaves : 
I  lock  sweet  dreamings  in  my  heart, 

And  smile,  as  lightly  up  and  down. 
Hunting  the  silver  nuts,  I  go. 

Among  the  wood-patha,  crisp  and  brown. 

Two  shadows  in  the  moon-light  lie, 

Where  only  mine  was  lately  shown : 
And  'mong  the  beds  of  rustling  leaves 

I  hunt  the  white  nuts  not  alone. 
Ko  more  I  list  the  south  wind's  call, 

As  'mid  the  eddying  leaves  they  hide : 
For  all  my  soul  is  huwed  to  hear, 

The  low  voice  whispering  by  my  ride. 

No  more  I  see  the  moon-light  face 

In  white  drifts  where  the  hedges  rise : 
For  like  sweet  sun-shine  lies  in  mine 

The  love-light  of  two  earnest  eyes. 
And  silently  the  night  has  put 

Her  snowy  fingers  from  my  own : 
While  locked  within  another  clasp. 

My  hand  more  tremulous  hath  grown. 

O  sweetest  of  all  twilight  moons  t 
Bom  'mid  the  cloud-rifts  of  the  west : 

And  cradled  like  a  thing  of  love, 
Upon  the  young  October's  breast : 

TOIm  LI.  24 
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Am  night  bj  night  thy  alender  bow 

Orew  Urge,  and  red,  and  wondrous  biig^t| 
I  pwhed  ande  the  ban  of  care, 

That  ahut  mj  spirit  from  the  light : 
And  underneatii  thy  guardian  sno^e 

I  wandered  with  the  night  apart, 
Feeling  a  wild  and  wondrous  Jot 

Lifting  the  shadows  from  my  heart 
And  when  thy  waning  beams  at  morn 

Fen  slant  and  pale  across  my  ftce, 
My  heart,  grown  yet  more  full  of  hope, 

Held  all  of  hearen  in  Ha  embrace. 
And  yet  it  trembled,  half  in  fear, 
*         *        Lest  light  might  deepen  into  shade : 
For  is  there  not  *  a  hapi^ess 

That  makes  the  heart  afraid  V 

Too  soon,  alas  I  the  warning  fear 
Foretold  the  daric  and  dreadful  doom : 

For  o'er  my  brief,  brisht  day  of  bliss, 
Gathered  a  night  of  fearful  gloom. 

Beneath  the  twiUght's  ashen  hood. 

Three  slender  moons  since  then  hare  peered. 
Thrusting  their  sickles  through  the  rifts 

Of  clouds  up-^thered,  wild  and  weird  : 
The  nights  are  dismal  —  and  the  winds 

Along  the  lonesome  Talleys  moan ; 
And  where  the  woods  are  chill  and  dark, 

I  watch  their  filUng,  all  alone. 

Oh  1  with  the  sweet  October  moon, 
Bright  hopes  like  meteors  came  and  went : 

But  now,  the  darkness  of  my  hearen 
Is  deeper  for  the  light  they  lent 
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Wbxh  years  elapse, 

It  may,  perhaps, 
Delight  us  to  reTiew  these  scraps: 
And  live  again  *mid  scenes  so  gay, 
WMch  TiMi^B  rough  hand  had  swept  away : 
For  when  the  eye,  bedimmed  with  age, 
Shall  rest  upon  each  treasured  page. 

Those  pleasant  hours. 

That  once  were  ours. 
Will  come  again,  like  autumn  flowers. 
That  bloom  and  smile  upon  us  here : 
When  an  things  else  seem  sad  and  drear, 
WeHl  tune  our  hearts,  and  make  them  sing. 
And  torn  our  Autnnm  into  Spring. 


^i(^te.(ir.r,)l8BT. 
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MT       FIRST       COUBTSHIF. 

ftOM    TBM   mHOBAVOUM-BOOK    OT    *flBB   SGBBB.* 

Fifty  years  ago,  more  or  less, '  the  Scribe '  was  a  flaxen-headed, 
knock-kneed,  gray-eyed  boy,  just  big  enon^h  to  scare  the  crows 
away  from  his  paternal  ancestor's  corn-field,  and  from  the  young 
turkeys,  which  were  the  delight  of  his  mother's  heart.  This,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  as  they  say  in  court,  (which  is 
tantamount,  we  suppose,  to  saying  that  it  is  a  solemn  &ct,  for  we 
presume  the  courts  do  not  compel  a  man  to  testify  to  what  he  has 
no  knowledge  o^  or  belief  in,)  was  his  earliest  occupation.  And 
he  weU  remembers  that  it  was  a  glorious  one,  inasmuch  as  it  earned 
for  him  no  small  amount  of  the  birch,  as  well  as  sugar-candy. 

These  glossy  little  *  varmints,'  the  crows,  were  very  destructive 
to  the  young  poultry,  as  they  went  forth,  day  by  day,  in  pursuit 
of  gprass-hoppers,  and  to  the  tender  shoots  of  com,  as  they  peeped 
out  of  the  earth  in  the  earl^  spring,  to  seek  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  regale  themselves  in  the  cooling  zephyrs. 

Now,  by  what  right  the  aforesaid  sable  gentry  claimed  a  large 
share  of  ms  mother's  and  &ther's  property,  or  won  for  him  so 
many  introductions  to  the  rod,  the  Scribe  could  never  gather  from 
the  law-books  —  and  he  has  studied  them  profoundly  for  know- 
ledge on  this  point,  even  to  Chitty^  on  Bills,  and  the  learned  Hooker 
upon  Laws  in  general,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  in  particular,  without 
arriving  at  a  satis&ctory  conclusion.  It  is  a  source  of  irritation 
and  mortification  to  the  present  day,  that  the  books  are  silent  on 
the  subject.  He  has  never  indeed  been  called  upon  to  plead  a 
cause  of  the  kind  —  and  he  hopes  never  to  be  —  for  without  more 
Ught  from  the  books,  he  coula  hardly  expect,  in  such  a  cause,  to 
rival  the  speech  of  Pmkney  in  the  case  of  the  Nereide  I 

But  not  to  dwell  on  particulars,  we  sum  up  the  cause  in  these 
words:  *The  crows  surely  had  a  right,  or  they  would  not  have 
trespassed  so  glaringly,  in  the  face  of  day,  upon  the  rights  and 
property  of  another.' 

Now,  the  reader,  we  trust,  will  not  get  up  the  idea,  that  the 
early  experiences  of  *the  Scribe*  in  crow-scaring,  were  over- 
resplendent  with  noble  exploits ;  for  as  they  are  a  wise  folk,  it  must 
be  related  to  their  honor  and  fame,  (which  it  is  said  from  '  no  con- 
ditions rise ' )  that  they  often  proved  to  be  too  smart  for  him.  His 
weapon,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  a  long  stick,  which  he  bore 
with  a  defiant  and  triumphant  air,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  which, 
ever  and  anon,  as  time  and  chance  permitted,  he  pointed  at  one  of 
his  crafty  little  enemies,  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 
*  B-a-n-g  g-a-w  I '  But  it  was  no  gun !  there  was  no  smoke  ! 
and  the  '  feathers  flew  away  with  the  meat ! '  His  crowship  as 
emphatically  replied,  *  0-a-w,  o-ar-w ! '  as  he  bore  off,  in  his 
pride  and  naugntiness,  a  young  turkey,  or  plucked  up  a  grain 
of  com. 
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neither  shall  70a  see  them.  They  are  saored,  and  shall  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  They  wonld  ^race  the  pages  of  the  KNicacBa- 
BOOKXB,  and  most  likely  make  its  fortune ;  bat  I  am  under  no  ob- 
lieations  to  make  a  fortune  for  ^onr  Magazine,  without  thanks, 
^o !  I  am  determined  I  '11  not  do  it. 

This  state  of  affairs,  I  say,  was  not  to  be  endured ;  so,  having 
returned  to  Muddleton  one  Monday  morning,  after  one  of  these 
unpleasant  renoontres  with  the  aforesaid  Grimes,  ^as  nud  as  a 
March  hare,'  I  determined  to  fix  the  business  at  onoe.  Sure 
enough,  that  ver^  day,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  I  penned  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  whioh  I  have  no  doubt  wiif  serve  for  a  pattern  for  all 
dmilar  emergencies  in  the  ftiture : 

^MmdmOom,  AprU  IM,  18— 
'DiARMiasJinni:  li  is  hid  down  in  the  books»  m  I  read  them,  that  *  A  fiuni 
heart  ne'er  won  a  fair  ladj.*  Whether  this  be  the  whole  tmth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  I  Imow  not  But  as  we  lawyers  are  wont  to  saj,  it  is  necessary  t^  he 
who  would  *  win  a  fair  ladj,'  should  oome  to  the  point  ana  make  up  Ills  pieadings. 
This,  with  much  of  fear  and  trembling,  I  now  undertake  in  my  own  bdiaUl  I 
have  often  wished,  and  as  often  fiuled,  to  say  in  person  what  I  now  commit  to 
black  and  white.  And  now  I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it,  but  will  try.  Coa 
says :  '  A  rererslon  retteneo  cometh  of  the  Latin  word  reverter,  and  signifielh  a 
returning  again,*  That  seems  to  be  to  the  point ;  a  *  returning  again '  of  my  ar- 
dent affection  is  what  I  plead  for  at  your  hands  and  of  your  heart  1 

*  Now  I  hope  and  trust,  Miss  Jnnrn,  that  yon  wiU  not  non-suit  me ;  but  take  pity 
on  me,  and  your  petitioner,  ss  in  duty  bound,  will  erer  pray,  etc. 

*Thx  ScaiBK. 
*  Hisi  J.  Ltkdoh,  LyndonvUle.' 

Capital  I  This  was  intended  to  bring  matters  to  a  oriaa,  and  it 
did  it. 

The  next  point  was  to  get  it  safely  and  securely  into  the  hands 
of  the  &ir  one.  Sallying  forth,  wnh  the  precious  epistle  in  his 
pocket,  Hhe  Scribe'  by  acddent  (providentially,  as  he  thought) 
met  an  old  negro  Mow,  who  Uvea  near  Jennie,  to  whom,  after 
binding  him  oyer  to  secresy,  he  committed  it,  with  the  following 
instructions,  well-seasoned  with  a  shilling : 

ScBiBB :  ^  Now  Simon,  this  letter,  mind,  is  to  be  given  to  Miss 
Jennie  by  you  youne^f.  Ton  are  to  adc  for  her  and  give  it  to  no 
one  else  at  the  peril  of  my  everlasting  displeasure.    And,  you 

old ^  if  you  dare  to  give  it  to  any  one  else  I  'U  cane  you  the 

first  time  I  lay  my  eves  on  your  ^  blackness  I ' ' 

*He!  he!  he!  Massa  Scribe,  you  tink  old  Simon  dun'  no; 
he !  he  I  but  he  does  knew,  do !  He  knows  what  dat  letter 's  'bout, 
for  sartm.  He  aint  gwine  let  no  body  for  see  dat  letter. 
He!  he!  he!' 

Now  I  '11  venture  a  wager  ^the  Scribe '  is  in  a  fix.  Nor  is  it 
amiss  for  us  just  here  to  ^cive  an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion,'  as  was 
predicated  of  Captain  Bunsby.  The  Scribe  got  a  wife,  or  he  did  nt 
get  a  wife. 

The  letter  reached  its  destination,  but  alas !  it  was  placed  in  the 
wrong  hands.  Here  was  a  fiut(er  I  It  was  read  by  ail  the  Lyn- 
dons,  including  the  children  and  the  old  gentleman.  Scandalous, 
outrageous,  desperate !    The  news  came  to  the  poor  ^Scribe'  upon 
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the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  was  flat,  flatter,  flattest !  Then,  to 
give  the  finishing  stroke,  it  was  penned  on  the  first  dat^  of 
Apbil  I  Alas  I  alas  I  nnlucky  date !  No  armament  could  convince 
any  member  of  the  fionily  that  it  was  not  mtended  for  an  insnlt. 
^llie  Scribe'  never  has  seen  Jennie  from  that  day  to  this.  And 
so  ended  his  first  courtship. 

He  grew  wiser  in  the  course  of  time ;  but  not  intoning  to  make 
others  as  wise  as  himself  leaves .  his  experience  above,  being 
charitably  disposed,  on  record,  as  a  warning  to  his  kind! 


K 


Sai'sgonet    OhI  wffl  my  lieart  ne'er  oeaae 
To  eoho  wordfl  Agminst  its  peace, 

AU  tremiiloiiB  with  eoirows : 
I  know  she  *■  gone  t    With  antomn  flowers, 
Which  mourn  the  lored  of  Summer  hours, 

She  passed  awa  j, 

Like  dying  day, 
That  gods  with  Hope  like  moirow. 

Then  eeaae,  my  heartl  ohI  cease  to  hear 
Grief's  footsteps  erer  falling  near 

To  wake  anew  thy  sadness: 
Recall  again  those  halcyon  days, 
When  dnal  lore  in  Hope's  bright  rays, 

Threw  soft'ning  light 

In  halo  bright, 
O'er  life  saiRised  with  giadnea. 

Think  also  of  those  Joys  to  come, 
like  Peri  dreaming  of  his  home, 
^ith  tsA  at  length  fnllflDed: 
And  wreatiie  the  tomb  with  memory's  flowers, 
Selected  from  those  trysting  bowers. 
When  eaaiy  love 
Found  new  alooTe, 
And  life  with  Joys  inttfllcd. 

Then  from  the  Past — Life's  morning  dreams, 
To  that  bright  worid  which  brighter  i 

Since  she  is  there. 
Thy  eye  may  pass  mi<Umned ; 
And  soon —perhaps  the  morning's  son 
May  find  thy  task  on  earth  is  done, 

And  won  thy  prayer 

To  meet  her  where, 
Oon's  praiw  is  CTcr  hymned. 
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fsitHcti    from    is    Isbisn    losrsvl. 

THS    BATTLB     OF     FBBOTBSBAR. 
PBBFAC  B. 

A  SMALL  force,  consisting  of  one  European  in&ntry  regiment, 
four  native  corps,  and  two  light  field-batteries,  in  all  about  fire 
thousand  men,  have  been,  for  more  than  a  twelve-month  past, 
posted  at  Feroyepore,  a  small  and  desolate  station  situated  on  the 
extreme  north-west  boundary  of  the  British  possession  in  India. 

Toward  the  termination  of  the  year  1845,  tne  Seiks,  under  Tai 
Sing  and  Lai  Sing,  commenced  crossing  the  river  Sutledge,  and 
established  themselves  opposite  to  Feroyepore,  with  a  force  of 
seventy  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  of  large 
calibre ;  threatening  the  total  destruction  of  that  place  and  its  de- 
fenders. The  Seik  attack  has,  however,  for  some  reasons,  never 
afterward  satis&ctorily  ezdained,  been  delayed  from  dav  to  day, 
during  all  which  time  the  Feroyepore  division  has  been  kept  con* 
stantly  under  arms.  Perhaps  the  Seiks,  who  considered  themselves 
invincible,  never  having  yet  encountered  Europeans,  held  cheap 
this  little  band,  to  be  crushed  at  any  moment.  Or  that  they 
wished  to  husband  their  resources  for  those  extensive  operations 
which  they  could  not  fiiil  knowing  would  soon  be  made  against 
them. 

Feroyep<yre^  Monday^  Ibth  J[>ec.'  1845.  — There  has  been  constant 

firing  in  the  enemy's  camp  all  night  long.    K ^  whose  tent  I 

share,  and  whose  subaltern  I  am,  generously  volunteered  to  ts^e 
all  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  men,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  noise,  1  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  re- 
pose. Ten  o'clock :  We  have  just  learnt  that  yesterday  was  the 
Chutoortee  and  birth-dav  of  Duttahya,  (a  form  of  Shriva,)  which 
may  account  for  the  hubbub  of  our  opposite  neighbors.  Three 
o'clock  P.M. :  Suddenly  called  to  arms ;  hastened  down  to  the  front, 
and  fell  into  line.  Something  more  than  ordinary  was  evidently 
going  on  in  the  enemy's  camp.  We  could  distinctly  see  each 
reeiment  as  it  with  praise-worthy  precision  formed  up  in  open 
column.  Four  hours  we  remainea  m  line  viewing  their  proceed- 
ings, and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  the  whole  of  the  SeiK  army, 
instead  of  coming  down  to  the  attack,  moved  off  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

Sixteenth  December.  —  Last  night  passed  with  perfect  tranquil- 
lity. The  Seiks,  we  hear,  are  bt^y  employed  in  constructing  an 
entrenched  camp  around  the  village  of  Feroyeshar,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  having  the  rear  protected  by  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance from  Feroyepore  to  Feroyeshar  is  said  to  be  about  fifteen 
miles. 

Iloelve  o^dock  PJbT.  —  A  messenger,  camel  and  rider,  have 
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aniyed  from  Soodiana  with  dispatches  for  General  Sittler,  (com- 
manding this  division,)  and  very  shortly  afterward  it  became 
generalfy  known  that  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
and  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  have  reached  Soo- 
diana,  and  are  about  to  march  to  our  relief  with  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  Her  Majesty's  Third  Dragoons,  Her 
Majesty's  Thirty-First,  Fiftieth,  Ninth,  Twenty-Nmth,  and  Thir- 
tieth  regiments  of  in&ntry,  and  some  native  corps.  The  camel 
and  rider  left  Soodiana  at  six  o'clock,  thus  accomplishing  the  dis- 
tance (seventy  miles)  without  a  halt,  in  six  hours. 

Seventeenth  December.  —  A  auiet  day. 

Mffhteenth  December, — Nothing  worth  recording  occurred  dur» 
ing  the  first  part  of  this  day.  Toward  four  o'clock  a  constant  low, 
rumbling  sound,  as  of  a  distant  cannonading,  might  be  heard. 

Nineteenth  jDecember.  —  There  is  a  bazaar  report  that  an  en- 
gagement has  taken  place  between  the  advancing  divisions,  and 
part  of  the  Seik  forces. 

Tioeniieth  December,  —  Early  this  morning  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Sir  Hugh,  confirming  yesterday's  report.  It  seems  that 
thirty  thousand  Seiks  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and 
met  the  advancing  relief  at  Moodky,  where  a  battle  took  place. 
Our  loss  is  about  nine  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  including  forty 
European  ofiicers.  This  dispatch  also  commands  that  we  march 
out  of  our  lines  to-morrow  morning,  and  by  a  flank  movement, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  previous  to  a  conjoint  attack 
on  the  enemy's  camp.  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  smell  powder  for 
the  first  time.  Eight  o'clock  p.h.  :  I  have  returned  from  the  mess- 
tent,  where  all  is  uproarious  merriment  and  wild  anticipations  of 

future  promotion.    I  find  poor  K just  shutting  up  his  diary. 

Of  the  twenty-one  officers  now  present  with  the  regiment,  he  alone 
has  seen  service.  His  shell-jacket  bears  the  insignia  of  three  dif- 
ferent campai^s :  a  deeply  furrowed  brow,  and  hair  of  an  iron 
gray,  tell  of  his  twenty  years'  service.  Twenty  years,  and  all  in 
India  I  Sad  to  relate,  however,  he  is  still  only  a  regimental  lieu- 
tenant. 

K is  one  of  those  rare  birds  of  the  British  Army,  a  man 

risen  from  the  ranks.    One  single  casualty  to-morrow,  and  K 

will  set  his  company.  Perhaps  such  a  thought  is  even  now  pass- 
ing through  his  mind. 

Shall  I  ever  again  pen  lines  in  these  pages  ?    God  alone  knows. 

December  twentf/second,  nine  o'^dock  P.M,  In  my  tent,  —  'T  is 
past.  Two  hours  since  we  returned  to  our  lines.  Out  of  the  six 
hundred  men  that  composed  this  regiment,  and  who  yesterday 
marched  hence  in  all  the  pride  of  heiuth  and  strength,  nearly  one 
third  are  laid  low  forever.  Of  the  twenty-one  officers,  I,  with 
three  others,  alone  remain  on  duty.  Seven  we  buried  on  the  field 
of  battle.    The  rest  are  wounded,  many  mortally. 

Yesterday  I  was  a  happy  ensi^,  to^y  I  am  a  miserable  lieu- 
tenant. That  horrid  stillness  wmch  now  reigns  in  our  once  gay 
mess-tent,  depresses  and  appals  me.   Service  was  laid  for  tiie  usual 
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nnmber,  and  m  we  four  took  our  seata  oj^Kmte  and  akmg-flide 
those  80  lately  occupied  by  the  mai^  who  now  rest  in  Uiat  one 
common  grave,  callooB  and  worldly  mdeed  mnst  luive  been  that 
man  through  whose  breast  there  passed  no  pang  of  regret  for  the 
dead.  We  eat  in  eloom^  silence.  Stmmed  and  prostrated  by  the 
erents  of  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  it  is  with  difBcolty  I  can  at  tames 
even  realize  all  that  has  occurred. 

Poor  E is  no  more.    On  his  pillow  lies  his  diary,  no  doubt 

a  fidthful  record  of  his  battle  of  life.  It  is  addressed  to  his  wife, 
now  in  England. 

December  twei%ty4hird.  lUiroepecHve, — Bright  and  clear  proved 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-first ;  the  sun,  as  it  peeped  above  the 
horrixon,  lignting  up  with  a  silvery  hue  the  &r-distant  peaks  of  the 
Himalayan  snowy  range,  visible,  at  this  time  of  the  aay  only,  to 
the  naked  eye. 

No  country  can  be  more  barren  and  dreary  than  that  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Feroyepore.  A  vast,  tractless,  dusty  plain,  out 
up  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  deep  nullahs,  through  and 
in  and  out  of  which  our  column  commenced  its  scrambling  march : 
resembling  at  a  distance  the  miffhty  folds  of  some  vast  serp^fit 
dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Slile  after  mile  we  push  on,  and 
by  mid-day  begin  to  look  out  attentively  for  the  advancing  divi- 
sions: but  as  yet  we  look  in  vain.  We  have  got  by  this  time, 
comparatively  speaking,  qmt  of  the  nullahs ;  the  country,  however, 
still  assuming  the  same  withered  aspect.  The  enemy  we  know  to 
be  posted  in  a  slight  jow-jungle  on  a  declension  to  our  left,  and 
that  the  relieving  columns  must  come  up  from  the  right ;  so  a  halt 
is  called,  arms  pued,  and  our  men  begin  seriously  to  inspect  their 
canteens.  By  this  time  of  the  day  the  sun  is  pouring  down  its 
beams  with  all  its  accustomed  ardor,  from  which  there  is  no  kind 
of  protection.  Thirst  soon  becomes  our  most  prominent  evil :  of 
brandy  there  is  an  abundmce,  each  man  havibg  his  pocket-flask  ; 
but  water  is  what  we  want :  my  brandy  I  would  willingly  swap  for 
one  single  drop  of  the  pure  element. 

Making  up  our  minds  to  endure,  we  throw  ourselves,  muttering 
imprecations  on  the  beesthees  (water-carriers)  who  have  de- 
camped, prone  on  the  dusty  ground.  Three  hours  we  lay  thus, 
broiling  in  the  fervid  sun-shine,  when  at  length  the  distant  glim- 
mering of  bayonets  announced  the  advent  of  that  relief  so  anxiously 
expected.  At  the  first  sight  of  their  brethren  in  arms,  our  men 
broke  out  into  vociferous  hurrahs,  which  all  our  efforts  proved  un- 
able to  check.  Hitherto  we  had  in  our  movements  maintained  the 
strictest  silence.  Had  any  doubts  existed  in  the  Seik  camp  as  to 
our  whereabouts,  they  must  now  have  been  speedily  dispelled.  It 
was  by  this  time  three  o'clock.  Two  hours  more  elapsed  befi>re 
all  the  dispomtions  were  completed.  The  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
(ourselves)  divisions  deploymg  into  line,  having  in  our  centre 
nearly  the  whole  of  an  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  two  light 
batteries,  one  on  either  flank.  The  reserve  and  cavalry  forming  a 
second  line  in  our  rear.    Two  hours  of  day-light  were  all  that  re- 
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mained  when  we  bore  down  with  a  steady  maroh  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  first  intimation  of  onr  getting  into  close  proximity,  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  disoharee  of  round-shot,  whion  went  whistling 
harmlessly  over  our  heads.  Our  artillery  now  moved  forward  at  a 
ffali<^  took  np  a  position,  and  opened  nre.  A  very  few  minutes, 
howeyer,  proved  that  thev  were  no  match  for  the  heavy  battering 
cannon  of  the  enemy.  Guns  were  dismounted,  ammunition-wag' 
ons  blown  ap,  and  horses  slain  almost  as  soon  as  they  showed 
themselves :  added  to  whidi  they  (the  Seiks)  had  now  got  the 
range  of  the  advancing  lines. 

Marching  in  my  place,  as  second  in  command  of  the  company,  I 
had  some  leisure  ror  observation.  Our  men  as  they  advanced, 
uttered  not  a  word«  All  was  still  down  the  lines,  save  the  peculiar 
dead,  splashing  sound  of  the  round-shot  as  they  ploughed  through 
us,  kilhng,  mutilating,  pounding  flesh  and  blood  mto  hideous, 
shapeless  masse?.  Not  a  i^ot  did  we  return.  The  jungle  which, 
though  insignificant  in  itself  had  been  sufficient,  hitherto,  to  pre- 
vent us  seemg  distinctly  any  ereat  distance  ahead,  now  began  en- 
tirely to  disappear,  and  we  debouched  into  an  open  plain,  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  entrenchments.  Charge 
bayonets  I  double !  were  now  the  words  of  command.  With  a 
wild  shriek  we  bounded  forward — but  no,  it  was  not  to  be: 
nothing  mortal  could  stand  up  against  that  iron  storm.  Chain- 
shot,  shrapnel,  canister  and  grape,  mowed  us  down  like  grass.  All 
was  wild,  hopeless  confusion.  Every  commander  of  a  company 
had  bitten  the  dust*  Our  colors  were  down.  How  I  Uved  to  write 
this  is  to  me  inexpUoable.  In  a  confused  mass  we  stood  this  pelt- 
ing, pitiless  shower  of  death,  neither  advancing  nor  retiring.  At 
last  we  were  ordered  out  of  gun-shot,  and  fresh  troops  brought 
np,  but  only  to  meet  the  like  &te.  All  along  the  lines,  battahou 
alter  battalion  was  hurled  back  with  shattered  ranks.  There  was 
now  a  cry  that  the  8eik  cavalry  were  charging  down  upon  us,  and 
we  formed  a  hasty  rallying  square  around  the  colors:  one  of 
which  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  Our  regiment  looked  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  of  the  twenty-one  officers,  four  only  were  left.  Though  the 
other  battalions  had  suffered  severely,  it  was  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  ourselves.  The  gloom  of  the  &ding  day  was  beginning  to 
settle  on  this  scene  of  bloodshed,  when  there  passed  us  at  full  gal- 
lop Her  Majesty's  Third  Dragoons,  that  devoted  band,  to  whom 
India  incurred  that  day  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  can  never  re- 
pay. Straight  as  an  arrow,  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  do 
they  thunder  down  upon  the  enemy,  leap  the  trenches,  spur  up 
the  embankment,  and  drop  upon  the  dismayed  gunners :  thus,  at  a 
fearful  sacrifice  to  themselves,  enabling  a  division  of  infiintry  to 
effect  a  lodgment,  and  keep  possession  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  quadrangle  upon  which  they  bivouacked.  Night  had  now 
mllen  with  this  slight  advantage  on  our  side. 

To  us,  all  that  mght  was  one  painful  anxiety.  That  we  had  met 
our  match,  was  not  doubted  by  the  natives.    Nothing  but  a  signal 
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and  most  complete  victory  on  the  morrow  could  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ^poj,  or  reinstate  the  prestige  of  the  British  arms. 
8ach  resistance  as  we  had  met  with  was  wholly  unexpected.  The 
horrors  of  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  will  never  be  effaced  from 
mj  memory.  During  the  night  there  crept  into  our  square  many 
a  mutilated  wretch,  who  preferred  our  protection  to  the  chances 
of  reaching  the  rear  in  safety.  Many  of  our  own  men  died  from 
wounds  not  necessarily  fiital.  There  joined  us  also  officers  from 
other  corps,  who  knew  not  what  haa  become  of  the  regiments 
they  commanded,  or  the  army  of  which  they  formed  a  part :  so 
complete  was  the  disorganization  of  some  of  the  native  regiments. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-second  dawned  at  last,  and  with  it 
the  action  recommenced.  During  the  night  the  enemy  had  moved 
considerable  of  their  guns  roun<j^  bringing  them  to  bear  on  that 
section  of  the  quadrangle  which  our  troops  had  already  captured : 
but  other  battalions  were  now  moved  rapidly  in  to  their  support, 
the  whole  deploying  into  line  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire. 

When  all  was  completed.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  took  command  of  the 
riffht  wing,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardmge  that  of  the  left ;  and  the 
whole  line,  changing  front  to  the  left  on  its  centre,  swept  through 
the  enemy's  camp,  driving  all  before  them,  and  capturing  upward 
of  seventy  guns.  In  this  brilliant  exploit  we,  the  fourth  division, 
took  no  part,  but  were  now  ordered  to  enter  and  keep  possession 
of  the  village  of  Feroyeshar.  We  marched  down  over  the  ground 
of  yesterday's  conflict ;  over  death  in  all  its  most  ghastly  shapes. 

The  point  at  which  we  entered  was  that  at  which  the  fortunes 
of  the  aay  had  been  turned  by  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Dragoons. 
A  direr  scene  of  carnage,  I  conscientiously  beheve,  never  met  the 
gaze  of  man ;  an  indiscriminate  gory  mass  of  men  and  horses 
filled  up  the  ditch,  while  on  the  other  side  the  parapet,  the  heap 
of  slain  showed  the  sad  reality  of  *•  mortal  staring  war.' 

The  Seiks  now  brought  up  large  reinforcements  and  fresh  guns, 
with  which  they  threatened  to  dislodge  us,  but  finally  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  retired  down  the  river  to  Hurreekeepurthur. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Feroyeshar,  *  The  Waterloo  ot  India.' 

For  six  hours  we  were  occupied  in  collecting  and  burying  the 
dead.  The  last,  over  whose  remains  we  shovelled  the  earth,  was 
Major-General  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Hhe  hero  of  Affghanistan: '  wounded 
in  the  action  of  the  eighteenth,  he  had  died  in  his  palanquin  on 
the  field  of  Feroyeshar.  When  all  was  over,  we  were  ordered 
back  to  our  lines. 

December  tibenJty-fifth,  —  We  have  this  day,  from  the  Govemor- 
€leneral's  camp  at  bidtan  Khan  Wallah,  the  official  returns  of  the 
action  of  the  twenty-first,  namely,  two  thousand  and  ninety-six 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  And  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
officers  killed  and  wounded.  The  captured  guns  have  arrived,  and 
are  parked  on  the  glacis.  Not  one  of  them  shows  any  mark  of  our 
shot  or  shell.  They  are  aU  of  great  weight  of  metal,  and  large 
erdibre.  We  hear,  also,  that  the  Seiks  are  preparing  for  another 
«ffort. 
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THE  WIHTXB  BAIK. 

*  The  ghoitlj  nin  goM  by  in  hMtci* — T.  B.  Aldbioh. 


Thi  nin  comes  plashing  in  my  faoe ; 
The  whispering  wind  blows  by  grimace ; 
The  clouds  reel  on  with  quickening  pace, 
^  As  the  nun  sobs  drearily.* 

The  summer-flowers  are  dead,  and  gone ; 
The  leaves  have  fallen,  one  by  one ; 
The  silTery  waters  hare  ceased  to  run, 

Am  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

The  angry  trees  reel  in  the  air, 

With  out-stretched  arms,  so  cold  and  bare, 

And  old  ^OLUS  is  talking  there  I 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

The  warbling  birds  of  summer-time, 
Uave  flown  away  to  a  &irer  clime ; 
And  the  aged  worid  is  left  to  pine,  ' 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

The  church-yard  mounds  look  bleak  and  bare, 
As  the  winter  rain  is  falling  there, 
And  the  autumn  leares  are  rustling  sere. 
As  the  ndn  sobs  drearily. 

Twelre  lonely  months  hare  past  and  gone. 
Since  I  gare  to  earth  my  darling  one. 
And  Winter  again  sits  on  her  throne. 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

Kow  sad  old  memories  steal  i^gun. 
Through  the  arched  portals  of  my  brain, 
Bringing  me  back  a  ceaseless  pain, 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

My  days  are  made  of  unhappy  hours : 
Hy  path  lies  through  deserted  bowers, 
Where  nerer  again  will  bloom  bright  flowers, 
As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

I  said  farewell  to  happy  years, 

When  my  darling^s  yoice  died  on  my  ear: 

That  voice  I  never  again  idiall  hear, 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 

The  day  is  dying  in  the  rain  : 

The  night  has  darkened  once  again, 

And  to  my  mind  comes  back  the  pain, 

As  the  rain  sobs  drearily. 
Stuftkii^  (jr.  7.,)  D^otmbt  97, 1867.  A  &  Toaoa 
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OB     THS     BBTAN     BOBU     D  T  V  A  8  T  T. 
BT    A    araw    oovrmtBOToa. 


'  Glbkdowbr  :  *  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  rastj  deep.' 

'  Hotspur  :  '  Why,  so  can  I,  or  any  other  man ;  but  will  they  oome,  when  you  do 
call  for  them  t ' 
'  GLnrooinui :  '  Why,  I  oan  teach  yon,  cousin,  to  command  the  Dnm..' ' — Hbhkt  IY. 

Thsbe  is  a  charm  attaching  itself  to  all  that  is  supematural,  so 
general  and  potent  in  its  force,  that  few  or  none  of  the  human 
tamily  can  say  they  are  entirely  free  from  its  mysterioos  influence. 
Superstition,  the  child  of  Ignorance,  is  native  bom  in  every  breast : 
and  though  manifested  more  strongly  by  those  of  linuted  educa- 
tion, yet  even  to  the  most  cultivated  mind,  there  is  such  a  shadowy, 
dim  uncertainty  encircling  the  actual  of  the  ideal  world,  that  reason, 
and  even  specidation,  fcdl  to  pierce  the  meaning  of  this,  which  is  felt, 
though  still  unseen.  Do  we  not  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines 
of  two  Vorlds ;  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible  ?  Are  they 
not  both  actual  and  real,  and  do  they  not  exert  over  our  every 
action  each  its 'distinct  influence?  Then  let  us  not  dismiss  the 
subject,  and  blindly  say,  with  Banquo, '  The  earth  hath  bubbles, 
as  the  water  has,  and  these  are  of  them ; '  but,  more  wisely,  let 
us  admit  the  truth,  and  say  rather,  with  Hamlet :  ^  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy.'  The  mandate,  ^  Let  there  be  light,'  did  not  preclude, 
but  only  withheld  from  the  visible  world,  the  power  of  darkness. 
So,  also,  with  the  invisible  world :  the  sit  lux  of  the  Omnipotent 
has  been  said ;  but  the  faint  light,  that  trembles  before  our  eyes, 
has  thus  far  served  only  to  render  the  darkness  behind,  more 
manifest,  more  overpowering.  Our  yearnings  to  grasp  the  fitf^ 
beyond  must  ever  be  vain.  The  ebullitions  of  our  desire  will  still 
only  be  answered  by  the  fringy  fi-oth  which  the  rolling  waves  of 
the  future  dash  agidnst  the  ^vancing  tide  of  the  present.  It  is 
our  purpose  in  this  article  to  treat  of  only  one  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  is — prophecy ;  supernatural, 
masmuch  as  he,  the  prophet,  the  soothsayer,  or  the  seer,  seems 
each  to  have  had  the  power  to  see  far  down  into  the  abyss  of  time, 
and  disclose  to  the  willing  though  perhaps  unbelieving  eye,  the 
events  that  centuries  alone  could  unfold ;  to  produce  the  full-ripe 
fiodt,  without  having  seen  even  the  germ  of  the  flower.  We 
speak  not  here  of  biblical  prophecies,  for  they  were  given  not  so 
much  as  foretellings  of  what  would  be,  in  this  sense ;  but  as  declara- 
tions of  what  should  be.  They  were  God's  words ;  and  who  could 
doubt  their  fulfilment  ?  Every  age  and  country  has  had  its  own 
traditional  legends ;  and  the  history  of  almost  every  race  can  show 
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proofs  of  the  enactment  of  marvellously  exact  predictions.  Pro- 
phecies of  the  most  minute  detail  are  being  brought  to  pass  in  the 
war  now  carried  on  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  powers  of 
Europe.*  In  the  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  La  EEarpe  can  be  found 
some  very  interesting  prophecies  regarding  the  Napoleonic  and 
Bourbonic  dynasties.  The  &11  of  the  latter,  the  rise  of  the  former ; 
the  temporary  &11  of  the  former,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bour- 
bonic, their  second  fall,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Napoleonic, 
and  so  on ;  their  entire  fulfilment  not  yet  having  taken  place. 

And  so  we  might  continue,  ad  infinitum  f  but  it  would  be  ii^ 
relevant  to  our  purpose,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  tiresome  to  the  reader, 
to  detail  instances  either  in  national  or  individual  history,  of 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  no  one  will  deny  the  fact,  and 
every  one,  who  has  given  the  subject  the  least  attention,  is 
probably  quite  &miliar  with  aU  the  evidence  we  might  adduce. 
So,  without  farther  preliminary,  we  will  launch  into  our  subject 
proper. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  L*eland ;  and  whatever 
is  authentic,  we  have  more  from  the  history  of  other  nations  than 
from  its  own.  We  know  that  it  was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
various  nations  for  many  years ;  and  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  was 
the  scene  of  all  manner  of.  discord,  arising  from  civil,  as  well  as 
foreign  distraction.  We  know,  also,  that  during  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  it  was  the  seat  of  learning  for  all  Europe ;  and 
that  even  one  of  its  universities  numbered  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand students ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Biian  Boru  was  crowned  kmg  of  the  whole  Island,  we  have 
an  authentic  history  down  to  the  present  day. 

Long  prior  to  this,  however,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  brought 
with  them  firom  Scandinavia  the  Lia  Fail,  or  stone  of  destiny,  pos- 
sessing the  remarkable  property  of  making  a  strange  noise,  and 
evincing  great  disturbance  whenever  a  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  pure 
blood,  was  crowned.  A  prophecy  (and  on  this  depends  our  story) 
was  attached  to  it,  that  whatever  country  possessed  it,  should  be 
ruled  over  by  a  king  of  Irish  descent,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted 
success  and  prosperity.  It  was  preserved  at  Cashel,  where  the 
kings  were  crowned  upon  it ;  subsequently  was  kept  at  the  Hill  of 
Tara,  thence  was  carried  to  Scotland  by  an  Irish  prince,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  that  country,  and  there  was  preserved  till 
Edward  the  First  conveyed  it  to  England,  and  placed  it  under  the 
seat  of  the  coronation-chair  of  the  kings.  Such  is  the  recorded 
history  of  tliis  singular  stone. 

In  reading  it  aloud  to  a  friend  one  day,  we  both  remarked 
the  failure  of  the  prophecy :  '  For,'  said  our  friend,  '  either  the 
prophecy  is  a  nullity,  or  Queen  Victoria  must  have  a  rich  sprink- 
ling of  Irish  blood  in  her  veins :  now,  we  know  the  latter  not  to 
be  the  case ;  therefore  the  prophecy  is  void.' 

*  A  soininaTy  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  M aj,  185(\  Nomber  of  XacJbuxwPt  MagO' 
min0f  where,  abo,  he  can  be  referred  to  the  original. 
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'  Not  so  fiwt,'  we  said.  '  The  original  prophecy  may  have  had 
an  amendment  affixed^  or  it  may  have  been  conditional,  or  limited 
in  the  first  place.    Let  us  find  out  the  truth.' 

'  More  easily  said  than  done,'  laughed  our  friend.  ^  How  can 
we  ever  find  out  the  truth  ?  Far  easier  were  it  to  probe  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  to  find  the  source  of  ^Etna's  lava,  than  to 
reach  back  into  the  gulf  of  ages  to  find  the  heart  that  beat  this  fiiint 
pulsation  of  a  prophecy.' 

*  We  bow  ourself  in  gratitude  to  thy  poetical  brain,'  we  an- 
swered ;  ^  that  verv  gulf  of  ages  has  ^ven  us  an  idea.  Have  not 
wonderful  truths  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years,  through 
mediums,  who  held  converse  with  persons  departed  this,  and  now 
residents  of  the  spirit-world  ?  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  tiie 
task,  invoke  the  spirit  of  Brian  Boru,  and  demand  of  him  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.' 

No  sooner  said  than  it  was  agreed  to,  and  to  the  work  we  went 
with  a  determination  to  find  at  least  amusement,  if  not  profit, 
therefrom. 

Without  wearying  our  readers  with  a  prolonged  account  of  the 
various  means  we  used  to  prepare  our  minds  the  more  fully  for  the 
imposing  scenes  we  felt  devolved  upon  us  to  go  through,  painful 
as  they  might  be,  we  will  merely  say,  that  we  devoted  the  better 
part  of  eight  weeks  in  visiting  the  many,  and,  in  some  instances, 
celebrated  clairvoyants,  scattered  over  the  Middle  States ;  thus 
accustoming  ourselves  to  the  solemnity  of  spiritual  presences,  and 
acquainting  ourselves  the  better  with  the  various  invocations,  the 
varied  manifestations,  and  methods  of  communication ;  keeping  in 
mind,  however,  our  main  object. 

To  this  was  devoted  the  whole  of  our  time  ;  and  weary  were 
the  days,  and  sleepless  the  nights,  till  a  final  revelation  was  made 
of  a  place,  and  a  medium,  where,  and  through  whom,  we  might 
hope  to  accomplish  our  desired  ends.  We  had  commenced  our 
mission  with  hopes  so  elated,  that  a  discomfiture  had  never  even 
been  dreamed  of;  and  what  was  our  astonishment  and  dismay, 
when,  on  one  of  our  first  visits,  after  a  very  agreeable  interview 
with  the  spirits  of  several  of  the  most  renowned  heroes,  rulers,  and 
savans  of  modem  times,  we  boldly  requested  an  audience  with 
the  august  hero  of  Ireland^s  earliest  history  —  the  founder  of  a 
race  of  kings,  never  to  die  out  till  time  shall  be  no  more  —  what 
was  our  astonishment,  then,  we  repeat,  on  calling  for  the  spirit  of 
Brian  Boru,  to  see  our  friend,  the  medium,  &11  on  his  &ce  in  a 
swoon,  to  feel  the  very  air  tremble  with  the  suppressed,  though 
clearly  enough  evinced,  terror  and  affrighted  rage  of  the  invisible 
around  us ;  while  over  all,  and  through  all,  came  the  one  word : 
*  Beware  I '  This  was  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  would 
have  been  to  less  determined  minds  a  check  to  further  progress ; 
but  though  terrified,  we  were  yet  undaunted ;  still,  thereafter,  we  ap- 
proached with  more  of  caution,  and  though  time  and  again  we  were 
most  unmistakably  warned,  yet  at  each  succeeding  interview  with 
those  of  the  spirit-world,  we  leanied  to  see  deeper  and  deeper  into 
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their  mysterious  realm  of  action^  and  alas  !  were  soon  convinced 
that  there  were  unfathomable  depths,  from  which  nothing  hidden 
could  be  brought  to  mortal  yiew,  and  therein,  we  feared,  was 
plunged  that  which  we  most  desired.  Disheartened,  we  were 
about  to  relinquish  further  investigatioi^,  when  by  chance  we  learned 
of  an  ancient  seer,  whose  divinations  and  prophecies  had  astonished 
the  world  in  centuries  eone  by.  His  aid  we  sought,  and  he  made 
known  to  us  tibrough  a  uving  medium,  the  only  assistance  we  could 
ever  hope  for  to  aid  us  in  our  cherished  desire,  (an  interview  with 
Brian  ^ru,)  and  in  these  words :  ^  There  are  twelve,  and  one  is 
the  master.  The  spirit  knoweth  its  weakness,  and  like  answereth 
to  like.    Seek  from 'me  no  more.* 

Homeward  we  turned,  our  last  hope  thus  cruelly  blasted.  What 
could  such  an  answer  be  worth  to  us  f  How  could  we  resolve 
such  a  riddle  ?  '  There  are  twelve,  and  one  is  the  master,'  was  in 
our  thoughts  night  and  day.  We  could  not  answer  the  riddle, 
neither  could  we  rid  our  minds  of  the  question.  We  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  fathoming  the  mysterv,  when  one  day  we  received 
a  letter  from  a  medium  friend  at  the  East,  saying :  '  Accept  the  in- 
closed letter  of  introduction,  etc.,  etc.  You  will  find  the  family 
of  Mr.  Tipple  a  highly  interesting  one ;  himself,  wife,  and  ten 
children,  ail  mediums,  and  very  hospitable.' 

It  flashed  like  lightning  upon  us :  himself,  wife,  and  ten  children ; 
twelve,  and  one  is  the  master.  Surely  was  not  this  Tipple  at  the 
head  of  his  family?  It  was.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
first  part  of  the  riddle  was  solved,  and  now  to  realize  the  whole. 
No  time  was  lost,  and  the  morrow  found  us  on  our  way.  Three 
days  we  journeyed,  and  the  close  of  the  third  found  us  enterini^ 
a  lovely  collage,  our  destination,  where  the  tapering  spire,  pointing 
ever  to  the  invisible,  inspired  a  sense  of  awe ;  where  the  active 
sound  of  the  busy  uiill  mingled  with  that  of  the  glad  water,  happy 
in  the  good  it  had  done ;  where  the  rustic  bridge  below,  spanning 
the  now  quiet  stream,  told  of  cheerful  thrift  and  strength  of  union. 
But  our  journey  was  nearly  ended ;  and  the  setting  sun  found  us 
the  guests  of  tne  hospitable  Mr.  Tipple.  In  our  host  we  soon 
found  a  friend  ready  to  render  us  every  assistance  in  his  power  to 
further  our,  as  he  feared,  too  ambitious  object.  He  had,  we  learned, 
devoted  much  time  to  researches  in  the  history  of  this  particular 
Irish  dynasty ;  but  although  he  had,  on  various  occasions,  attempted 
an  interview  with  the  spirit  of  Bryan  Boru,  yet  in  every  instance 
had  tailed.  He  assured  us,  however,  that  he  felt  it  required  but 
the  proper  material  medium,  which  he  had  thus  fiir  been  unable  to 
discover.  With  renewed  strength  we  applied  ourselves  to  the  task ; 
but  a  fortnight,  fraught  with  many  vicissitudes,  with  weary  watch- 
ings  and  sleepless  nights,  passed,  ere  the  first  faint  gleam  of  a 
realization  of  our  hopes  dawned,  to  announce  the  approach  of  th^ 
entire  day. 

Weary  and  worn,  exhausted  nature  could  no  longer  bear  up 
against  a  taxation  so  incessant  on  our  physical  powers,  and  artifi- 
cial means  were  necessary  to  support  us  in  our  labors,  for  even  an- 
other evening.    At  this  crisiB  our  host  announced  his  possessioa  of 
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some  fine  old  Monongahela,  as  the  onl^  stimolant  he  coald  provide ; 
and  furnishing  as  with  a  large  bowl,  and  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  a  pauch,  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself 
from  our  society  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  his  wife  and  ten 
children,  also,  who  had  been  oar  constant  companions  night  and 
day,  urged  their  necessity  for  rest,  and  we  were  left  alone.  Our 
invocations  were  commenced  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  prescience 
of  a  revelation  thrilled  our  very  souls ;  yet  no  nearer  did  we  seem 
to  gain  our  ends. 

It  was  mid-night :  and  our  friend  proposed  that  we  should  re- 
cruit our  strength,  and  try  the  virtue  ot  the  punch.  Forthwith 
the  bowl  was  brought,  the  whiskey  poured,  the  water  added ;  it 
was  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  on  its  placid  sur&ce  floated  the 
sectional  parts  of  a  lemon.  It  was  palatable ;  ves,  exceedingly  so. 
It  was  strengthening  and  reviving.  The  blood  coursed  our  veins 
with  unwonted  vigor.  Our  invocations  were  changed  to  incanta- 
tions, and  '  Tiddy  the  Tiler,'  and  *  Rory  O'More '  we  sung,  and 
then  struck  up  the  air  : 

*  Or!  the  blaadering,  thundering  Irishman ; 
The  whiBkej-devouring  Irishman ; 
The  roaring,  tearing,  daring,  swearing, 
Whiskey-guzzling  Irishman.* 

We  suddenly  stopped.  We  were  sobered.  We  were  as  still  as 
death.  Is  it  incident  to  whiskey-punch  to  evaporate  instant- 
aneously ?  Certainly  not.  But  the  bowl  was  empty,  and  a  minute 
before  it  had  been  niore  than  half-full.  A  gurgling  noise  we  had 
heard  —  had  turned  our  heads  toward  the  bowl,  and  had  seen  its 
contents  disappear.    Suddenly  a  voice : 

'  How  are  ye,  b*ys  ?  I  *m  wid  ye  now,  an'  be  me  double  shilla- 
lah,  as  was  onct  a  scepter,  I  '11  stay  wid  ye.  Do  n't  ^e  know  me, 
ye  blhoody  thaves  ?  I  'm  Bryan  Born !  D'  ye  mmd  what  the 
ould  seer  tould  ve :  that  the  spirit  knoweth  its  wakeness,  an'  like 
auswereth  to  like  ?  An'  bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  've  just  found  it  out. 
Fill  the  bowl  aeain :  I  have  n't  wet  the  tap  of  me  tongue.' 

^  How  was  tne  last  to  your  taste  ?  Was  it  too  sweet,  your 
majesty  ? '  we  asked. 

^  Too  swate  I  Arrah,  be  aisy,  an'  I  '11  till  ye  how  to  make  a 
punch.  Put  in  the  suear ;  add  the  whiskey ;  an'  evry  drap  of 
wather  afther  that,  spoib  the  punch.' 

Three  times  to  the  brim  was  the  bowl  filled,  according  to  the 
direction,  and  three  times  was  it  drained  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner,  as  at  first :  surelv,  thought  we,  the  spirit  must  know  its 
weakness  pretty  thoroughly  by  tms  time.  This  was  our  introduc- 
tion to  the  presence  of  this  august  monarch :  he,  however,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being,  as  he  said,  ^  dthrunk '  for  the  rest  of  the 
night ;  but  promised  fiiithfully  to  wait  on  us  the  next  evening,  and 
answer  whatever  we  mi^ht  ask  hun. 

We  had  been  disappomted  in  one  thing,  at  least,  for  we  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  nothing  but  the  purest  Celtic  spoken;  how  his 
majesty  had  acquired  the  brogue,  we  leave  others  to  divine,  for  we 
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did  not  ask  of  him  an  explanation.  However,  the  next  evening 
the  conversation  was  carried  on  entirely  in  the  Celtic,  except  when 
his  majesty  condescended  to  be  jocolar ;  and  then  that '  swate 
brogae '  had  a  wondrous  musical  accent.  We  have  not  space  to  de- 
tail the  whole,  and  a  brief  summary  of  what  we  that  evening 
learned  must  suffice.    And  thus  his  majesty  commenced  : 

*  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Lia  Fail,  that 
remarkable  stone  on  which  I  myself  was  crowned  king  of  the 
royal  domain  of  Ireland.  You  Imow  that  not  loni:^  after  my  de- 
mise, it  was  taken  to  Scotland,  and  the  popular  belief  is,  that  thence 
it  was  taken  to  England ;  and  you  yourselves  have  seen  what  you 
supposed  to  be  it,  under  the  chair  m  which  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England  are  crowned  at  Westminster ;  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
real  history  of  the  stone  is  this : 

^  In  Scotland  a  civil  war  broke  out,  and  a  band  of  Irishmen,  who 
had  as  their  chief  one  of  my  own  descendants,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  succeeded  in  exchanging  ror 
it  a  stone  its  counterpart  in  all  external  respects,  and  bearing  their 
prize  in  safety  to  their  native  shores.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
this ;  and  influenced  by  a  desire,  not  only  for  the  safetjr  of  the 
stone,  but  also  that  they  might  hold  it  in  undiBputed  possession,  they 
trusted  themselves  in  a  small  vessel  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  to  waft  them  whithersoever  they  would.  They  bound  their 
fate  to  the  destiny  of  the  Lia  Fail,  and  dared  and  braved  the  ele- 
ments. For  weeks  they  sailed :  at  last  the  rocky  shores  of  your 
own  New*England  hove  in  sight,  and  there  they  landed  their  pre- 
cious cargo.  Who  built  the  Newport  Tower,  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Spaniards?  Yes:  bv  them  was  that 
tower,  the  subject  since  of  many  speculations,  built ;  and  there  for 
a  number  of  years  they  lived ;  but  fearing  still  for  the  safety  of 
their  stone,  knowing  that  other  and  pemaps  stronger  bands  of 
colonists  might  disturb  them,  they,  having  secured  Uie  friendship 
of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  set  off  to  the  then,  by  white 
men,  unexplored  West.  For  vears  they  were  virtually  a  nomadic 
tribe,  like  their  copper-colored  brethren ;  and  wherever  they  sojourn 
ed  they  were  received  as  beings  of  a  superior  race.  At  last,  an  in- 
creased and  increasing  band,  they  came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
TherQ,  to  this  day,  their  descendants  live.  There,  undisturbed  as  yet 
by  the  adventurous  explorer,  in  peace  and  in  quiet,  guarding  their 
stone,  and  worshipping  their  God  after  their  ancient  iashion,  they 
have  grown  to  a  nation.  Surrounded  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  hUls, 
they  know  not  of  the  outer  world.  And  now  I  have  done.  I  may 
not,  I  dare  not  unveil  to  your  eyes  the  ftiture.  All  that  you  sought, 
the  verification  of  the  prophecy,  has  been  proved  to  yon.  Suffice  it, 
that  the  Lia  Fail  is  concealed  in  America.  Suffice  it,  that  its  des- 
tiny is  not  yet  ftilfiUed.  Suffice  it,  that  ye  heed  this,  my  parting 
counsel 

*  My  countrymen  are  now  your  countryinen  and  brothers.  Let 
the  bonds  of  amity,  of  faith,  of  friendship  and  truth,  that  have  now 
so  long  existed  between  you,  never  be  sundered. 

*'  My  blessmg,  and  good  night.' 
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*  Binmv  note  vid  ejet  a  itranse  oontait  atom.'—  Oowm. 

'O  DASU'OI 

Swear  dot  by  the  Bood  —  idcodsUdi  Bood  t 

Wmmr  bj  ib»  Mewed  8ud  I  *— lj(njDMnA*D  L«tb  m  Poa«M. 

*  Poos  Tom  hM  m  oold.*<~Ei]io  Iaab. 


I  Kxow  that  in  the  story  of  mj  face 

Are  tearful  features : 
Of  weakness  and  of  &Umg  off  from  grace  — 

Dis-colored  preachers. 

I  know  the  blush,  thai  o'er  my  oheek  is  breaking. 

Is  npt  the  rose : 
Nor  Mr.  Spuumr  would  find  rery  taking 

My  eyes  and  nose. 

I  know  that  something,  in  the  words  I  say, 

My  speech  is  balking : 
No  courtier-knight  would  care  to  spend  the  day 

With  me  a-hawking. 

I  know  my  breath  brings  slaggishly  and  slow 

Its  ministrations : 
Gone  are  my  hopes,  and  very  soon  may  go 

My  aspirations. 

ETen  on  my  mental  dwelling-place  the  door 

Threatens  to  close ; 
Long  since  and  now  my  brain  is  very  tore 

From  heavy  blows. 

Bvt  let  not  mockery  add  to  the  amart 

With  words  ill-bred: 
Be  sure  the  fault  is  never  in  the  heart, 

But  hi  the  head. 

The  httrd  misfortone  is  not  yoars  to  fret 

And  sneer  and  seiie  at  it : 
I  Ve  got  a  cold — but  then  H  is  mine  — and  let 

Ko  other  sneeze  at  it. 

And  if  the  glowing  cheek,  with  less  of  fiame, 

Might  weU  be  duller,  it 
Were  aU  unkind  to  add  the  flush  of  shame : 

So  do  not  color  it. 

Or  If  a  redder  fire  the  nose  should  bum  np. 

Much  might  be  said : 
How  would  MiCAWBKB,  like  his  fiunosa  *  tom-np,' 

Without*  the  red'? 

The  tears  may  be  unnatural,  although 

I  do  not  sham  them : 
But  if  with  faster  flood  my  eyes  should  flow, 

You  need  not  dam  them. 
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The  tongue  to  clearer  speech  may  be  unkind, 

^d  I  abuse 
Hy  1C8  and  ns  :  but  shall  not  others  mind 

Their  ps  and  QS  f 

And  steadUj  mj  reason  shines,  though  much 

And  long  it  suffers: 
No  mental  light  should  erer  dim,  vrith  sueh 

A  pair  of  snuffers. 

1 11  go  to  bed,  the  reftige  of  the  wise 

In  troubled  weathers : 
For  sure  a  rery  common  law  allies 

Ga-tarrh  and  feathers. 

Tben  let  me  be,  all  solace  of  my  woes 

Still  firmly  shunning : 
I  'm  able  yet  to  follow  my  own  nose, 

Though  that  is  running. 


Cl^e    Jft$$on$    of    Crime: 

OB,     SOMS    PA88AOBB    IN    THB    LIFB     OF    AN    AMBRIOAN     'EXPBBT 

*  Wb  did  not  wait  many  days,'  says  our  prisoner,  '  for  the  happy 
moment,  before  we  heard  tne  sentry  leave  his  station  on  the 
covered  way,  and  enter  the  alley,  for  shelter  from  the  rain. 

^  About  eleven  o^cIock  at  night  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  expedition.  The^  island  beinff  in  a  circular  form,  I 
ordered  seven  men  to  go  round  it  to  the  south,  while  I  went  round 
to  the  north.  The  reason  why  I  did  this,  was  of  the  following 
nature,  namely :  There  was  a  wharf  on  the  western  shore  of  this 
island,  where  the  boats  wel*e  kept,  and  a  sentry  placed  over  them. 

*  It  was  necessary,  after  we  had  escaped  out  ot  the  bomb-proof, 
to  procure  a  boat,  in  order  to  transport  ourselves  off  the  island  ; 
and  as  there  were  none,  except  what  were  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  sentry,  the  only  alternative  which  remained,  was  to 
make  the  sentry  a  prisoner,  and  carry  him  off  with  us. 

*'  As  this  was  a  businesss  in  which  some  nicety  of  conduct  was 
necessary,  I  chose  to  trust  no  one  to  execute  it  but  myself ;  and 
therefore  ordered  the  seven  prisoners  round  the  island  a  different 
way  from  what  I  went  myself,  and  directed  them  to  advance  to 
within  fifteen  rods  of  the  sentinel,  and  make  a  noise  sufficient  to 
attract  his  attention  toward  them.  This  would  bring  the  sentry 
between  me  and  the  other  seven  prisoners;  and  when  he  was 
turned  toward  them,  I  should  be  at  his  back. 

*  Having  made  these  arrangements,  all  the  prisoners  silently 
crawled  out  of  the  hole,  followmg  them  myself  as  soon  as  I  saw 
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they  all  had  passed  without  any  accident.  We  all  met  at  the  spot 
appointed.  I  told  the  men  to  be  caatious,  not  to  be  in  a  hony, 
not  to  be  in  any  perturbation  ;  but  to  proceed  leisurely  and  con- 
fflderately  to  the  spot  appointed.  I  told  them  to  be  five  minutes 
in  getting  to  the  spot.  1  then  left  them.  I  hastened  round,  and 
arrived  as  near  to  the  sentry  as  I  thought  prudent,  about  one 
minute  and  a  half  before  I  heard  the  noise  from  the  other  men. 
At  the  noise,  the  sentry  turned  and  hailed :  '  Who  comes  there  ? ' 
No  answer  was  made.  Immediately  on  seeing  the  attention  of  the 
sentry  turned  from  me,  I  arose  from  my  position  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  advanced  as  near  as  twenty  feet,  and  lay  down  again.  Imme- 
diately the  noise  from  the  seven  men  was  a^ain  renewed  ;  and  the 
sentry's  attention  was  fixed  to  the  object  of  the  noise.  He  again 
hailed,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  cocked  his  gun,  and  made 
ready  to  fire. 

*•  Dj  this  time  I  had  arisen  from  the  ground,  and  advanced  to 
within  about  eight  feet  of  the  sentry,  when  I  heard  the  piece  cock, 
and  saw  him  present  it  I  I  immediately  darted  at  him,  seized  him 
in  an  instant,  and  clapped  my  hand  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent  him 
from  making  a  noise,  which  should  alarm  the  other  soldiers  on 
guard.  When  I  first  laid  hold  of  him  he  started,  and  attempted 
to  get  from  me,  making  a  noise  through  his  nose,  as  though  very 
much  terrified,  crying,  ^  Eh  !  eh  I  eh  I '  I  told  him  that  the 
least  noise  from  lam  should  produce  instant  death. 

'  After  I  had  sufficiently  terrified  him,  I  took  my  hand  from  his 
mouth,  and  told  him  that  no  harm  should  befal  him,  so  long  as  he 
behaved  in  a  peaceable  manner.  I  took  his  gun  and  cartridge-box 
from  him. 

*'  The  other  prisoners  now  coming  up,  we  all  went  into  the  barge, 
carrying  ten  oars,  and  put  oC 

*  It  was  now  about  half-an-hour  past  twelve  at  night,  it  being  ex- 
tremely dark  and  rainy,  and  nothing  to  steer  b^,  except  mere  con- 
jecture. We  were  ignorant  of  the  time  of  tide,  whether  it  was 
ebbing  or  flowing ;  and  consequently  could  not  tell  which  way  we 
drifted :  however,  we  determined  to  row  until  we  came  to  some 
land.' 

Some  of  BmTOughs*  fellow-prisoners  endeavor  to  throw  the  poor 
sentry  over-board,  but  are  prevented  by  Burroughs'  manly, humane, 
and  determined  opposition.  They  at  length  succeed  in  reaching 
land : 

*  Thi  day  began  to  dawn,  and  we  found  it  neoeoBary  to  look  after  lome  place 
to  which  we  could  retire  from  the  obserration  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  men,  ex- 
cept myself,  being  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Castle,  and  of  course,  would  be 
noticed  by  the  first  observer.  Some  proposed  retiring  into  a  swamp,  and  secret- 
ing ourselves  in  its  dark  recesses :  some  proposed  the  plan  of  going  into  the  first 
grove  of  wood,  and  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  some  trees,  and  securing  ourselres 
2iat  way.  To  these  proposals  I  made  the  following  reply :  *  It  is  likely,  that  as 
soon  as  day-light  has  fairly  appeared,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  be 
alarmed,  and  warm  pursuit  wiU  be  made  after  us ;  and  every  place,  where  the 
inhabitants  will  think  it  likely  that  we  should  hide,  will  be  searched  by  them,  in 
the  most  critical  manner.    No  places  will  be  sought  more  thoroughly  than  thick 
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■wamps  and  high  bushy  trees :  therefore,  it  will  be  oar  best  way  to  bide  where 
the  people  will  not  look  after  us,  if  such  a  place  may  be  found.  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  rather  take  my  chance,  under  present  circumstances,  in  the  open  field 
than  in  a  swamp,  or  at  the  top  of  a  tree. 

*  The  objects  of  the  swamp  and  woods  were  inunediately  relinquished,  and  they 
all  seemed  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  my  judgment  entirely.  We  travelled  on 
with  rapidity  about  one  mile  farther,  and  then  came  into  a  litUe  thicket  of  houses, 
and  a  bam  standing  immediately  on  the  road  among  them:  this  bam  we  all 
entered,  and  found  two  mows  of  hay. 

*  I  ascended  one  mow,  and  having  taken  up  the  hay  by  flakes,  near  the  side  of 
the  bam,  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  three  of  us  went  down,  and  the  hay  fell  back 
into  its  former  situation,  covering  us  entirely  over  at  the  same  time.  I  had 
ordered  the  other  two  to  go  on  to  the  other  mow,  and  do  as  they  had  seen  me. 
They  accordingly  went,  and  I  supposed  all  secure. 

*■  Not  long  after  this,  there  came  a  number  of  women  into  the  bam  to  milk  the 
eows.  Soon  after,  I  heard  children  round  the  bam,  as  though  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  something  with  a  dog.  I  soon  found  that  a  skunk  was  their  object,  under 
the  bam.  However,  when  the  women  had  finished  milking  their  cows,  the  child- 
ren were  all  ordered  into  the  bouse,  this  day  being  Sunday. 

*  To  my  astonishment  and  surprise,  the  two  men,  who  had  gone  on  to  the  other 
mow,  now  came  over  where  I  was,  and  told  me  they  could  not  find  a  place  to 
hide ;  '  and  indeed,'  said  they,  *  we  do  not  like  to  be  so  far  oflf,  for  it  appears  to 
OS  that  we  shall  be  taken  if  we  are  I '  How  I  felt  under  this  situation  you  will 
readily  conceive,  by  supposiuff  yourself  in  my  place,  and  people  expected  into  the 
bam  every  minute  to  fodder  their  cattle  I  I  jumped  out  of  my  place,  told  them 
to  lie  down  in  a  moment,  covered  them  over  with  hay,  and  returned  into  my  place, 
just  as  the  young  men  came  into  the  bam  to  take  care  of  their  cattle. 

*  They  came  on  to  the  mow  where  we  were  lyin^,  and  took  the  hay  from  it  for 
their  cows,  but  made  no  discovery :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  one  of  our 
men,  by  the  name  of  Buarsl,  whom  I  had  covered  over  with  hay,  was  asleep  be- 
fore the  young  men  went  out  of  the  bam,  and  snored  so  loud  as  to  be  heard ;  but 
the  men  did  not  know  what  noise  it  was,  nor  where  it  came  from. 

*  Immediately  after  these  men  had  left  the  bam,  I  again  jumped  out  of  my  hole, 
went  to  BuKREL,  who  had  uncovered  his  head  entirely,  waked  him,  and  expostu- 
lated with  him  in  the  severest  terms. 

'  We  lay  quiet  all  the  forenoon,  without  any  accident :  during  this  time  I  en- 
deavored to  make  some  arrangements  in  my  own  mind  for  my  future  conduct.  I 
concluded  that  I  should  be  aUe  to  reach  the  State  of  Rhode-Ishind  by  the  next 
moming,  when  I  should  be  no  longer  obliged  to  travel  under  cover  of  the 
night ;  when  I  could  again  mix  with  society,  without  viewing  them  as  my  open 
and  dechired  enemies. 

*  We  heard  the  various  bells  ringing  at  Dorchester  meeting-houses  for  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  day.  The  forenoon  meeting  was  finished,  and  the  first  bell  for  the 
exercises  of  the  afternoon  was  ringing,  when  a  number  of  men  came  into  the  bam 
to  put  a  horse  into  the  chaise  standing  on  the  bam-floor.  The  streets  were  ftill 
of  people  going  to  the  meeting-house.  A  number  of  children  came  likewise  into 
the  bam  with  the  men,  and  climbed  on  to  the  mow,  where  we  lay  secreted,  look- 
ing for  hens*  nests.  At  this  moment  Burbxl  began  again  to  snore,  which  brought 
the  children  immediately  to  the  spot  where  he  lav,  and  his  head  being  uncovered, 
they  saw  it,  and  cried  out :  *  Daddy,  Daddy,  here  s  the  skunk  I  here 's  the  skunk  1  * 
It  hardly  appeared  credible  to  the  old  gentleman  that  a  skunk  should  be  on  the 
hay-mow ;  he  therefore  manifested  some  doubt  as  to  his  children's  report ;  but 
they  were  determined  he  should  believe  them,  and  afllrmed  it  again  with  warmth : 
*  It  certainly  is  a  skunk.  Daddy,  for  it  has  got  ears.' 

'  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  made  the  people  on  the  bam- 
floor  think  something  uncommon  was  there.  They  accordingly  ascended  the  mow, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. By  this  time  Burrbl,  awakening,  saw  be  was  ^scovered,  and  began  to  puU 
the  hay  over  his  head.  Those  who  were  on  the  mow  saw  it,  and  were  now  con- 
vinced that  the  children,  in  fact,  had  seen  something  that  had  ears.    They  took 
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the  pitch-fork  snd  moTed  the  hay  which  Uj  orer  these  two  men,  and  immediatolj 
saw  that  thej  were  convicts,  escaped  the  preceding  night  from  the  Castle. 

*  The  bam  was  instantly  filled  with  people  from  the  street,  on  the  alarm  bong 
giyen  of  these  men. 

*  Throng  the  whole  scene,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  bam  by  the  men  who 
were  about  putting  the  horse  into  the  chaise,  till  this  time,  my  feelings  were  of 
the  keenest  kind.  When  I  had  succeeded  with  all  the  plans  for  escape  thus  fiv ; 
when  I  had  endured,  with  so  much  patience,  a  course  of  such  incredible  labor,  as 
what  I  performed  in  breaking  through  the  bomb-proof ;  when  I  had,  foriheimore, 
oreroome  the  difficulties  of  making  the  sentry  a  prisoner,  of  preserring  him  from 
death,  of  finding  the  land  we  sought  through  the  thickest  sliades  of  night,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  being  drifted  out  of  our  course  by  adverse  tides ;  and  then,  by  a 
retrograde  course  of  incidents,  to  be  deprived  of  the  object,  to  which  all  these 
labors  were  directed,  was  a  prospect  which  filled  my  mind  with  the  keenest 
anxiety,  and  kept  my  fears  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm. 

*■  I  heard  the  children  around  the  hay-mow  with  the  utmost  pain.  I  heard 
BuBaXL*8  snoring  with  indignation  and  horror  !  I  now  almost  gsve  myself  orer 
for  lost  I  But  what  were  my  sensations  when  th«  people  ascended  the  mow  and 
discovered  these  two  convicts,  plainly  seeing  who  they  were  by  their  dress  ? 

*  However,  all  hope  of  escape  was  not  lost.  I  thought  it  yet  posnble  to  remain 
undiscovered,  if  the  two  convicts  behaved  with  any  pradence,  seeing  we  were  so 
&r  under  the  hay.  The  question  was  asked,  *■  What  had  become  of  the  other 
prisoners  who  had  made  their  escape  ? '  Burrel  answered  that  he  should  not 
tell,  *  but  if  they  were  any  where  in  that  bam,  they  are  right  down  there,*  point- 
ing with  his  finger  to  the  spot  where  we  in  fact  were.  With  this  information,  they 
began  the  search  agun,  pitching  the  hay  from  the  spot,  till  they  came  down  to 
the  place  where  we  had  been  secreted. 

*  The  feeble  twig  upon  which  my  last  hopes  remained,  was  now  broken,  and  I 
sunk  into  a  state  of  despair.  AU  my  fond  hopes  were  lost  in  a  moment,  and  I 
found  myself  only  fallen  into  a  state  of  greater  wretchedness,  in  the  room  cif 
being  liberated  from  my  former  misery.' 

The  whole  J909M  were  now  carried  to  a  public  house,  and  kept 
there  until  a  guard  came  from  the  island,  and  conducted  them  all 
back  again,  when  Burroughs  was  pbiced  in  irons. 

*  Thx  next  morning  we  were  all  summoned  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  be- 
fore the  three  officers,  sitting  as  a  court-martial,  and  there  heard  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  our  charge,  which  amounted  to  five  in  number,  namely,  first, 
breaking  the  jail ;  second,  carrying  the  sentry  from  his  post ;  third,  taking  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison,  and  canying  them  away ;  fourth,  taking 
the  boat  belonging  to  the  garrison  and  carrying  it  off  the  island ;  fifth,  and  lastly, 
deserting  from  our  state  of  confinement 

*  Of  all  these  crimes  we  were  found  gnilty,  and  received  sentence  of  thirty-nine 
stripes  for  each,  with  the  cat-o'-nine-taSs,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  lashes ;  we  however  obtained  a  remission  ofinlnety-five,  and  received 
one  hundred  only,  the  next  day  at  sun-eetting. 

*■  The  three  prisoners,  who  went  away  by  thsmselves,  were  likewise  this  day  re- 
taken and  brought  on  to  the  island,  tried  and  sentenced ;  therefore,  at  sun-setting, 
there  were  eight  of  us  brought  to  the  whipping-post,  stripped,  and  pnniabMl 
according  to  the  sentence. 

^  The  sentry,  whom  we  had  made  prisoner,  had  returned  unto  the  island  the 
morning  after  his  captivity,  and  had  given  a  very  just  relation  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  while  he  was  our  prisoner ;  of  consequence,  when  the  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  me,  it  was  a  name  rather  than  a  reality.  The  others,  and 
more  particularly  three  of  them,  were  punished  with  great  severity,  the  flesh 
flying  off  at  every  stroke.' 

Burroughs  made  but  one  more  attempt  to  escape  from  the  island, 
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but  this  involved  conduct  of  so  heinous  a  character  that  he  was 
scourged  with  one  hundred  lashes,  until  his  shoes  were  full  of 
blood,  and  he  was  also  kept  in  painful  irons  for  a  space  of  more 
than  two  months. 

With  one  single  exception,  this  terminated  the  criminal  courses 
of  Stephen  Burroughs  —  an  assault,  with  an  intent  to  violate  the 
person  of  a  lady,  which  he  denied  to  the  last,  and  for  which  he 
always  declared  he  was  made  to  suffer  wrongfiilly. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  last  years  of  Stbphsn 
BcBBOUGHS'  Hie,  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfdeld, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

*  Thb  country  has  produced  few  men  of  equal  or  similar  capacity,  to  the  late 
Sticphen  BaRBoroHSf  who,  after  a  lone  life  of  turmoil,  of  commotion,  and  not  sel- 
dom of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  a  tew  years  comparatively  of  quiet  and  peni- 
tence, was  laid  to  rest  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  msgestic  monarch  of  waters,  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  In  a  small  Canadian 
town,  where  he  had  made  a  quiet  and  hopeful  close  of  a  most  eventful  life.  We 
chanced  to  meet  him  there,  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838. 
He  seemed  altogether  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
speedy  departure  to  a  better  life ;  but  never  sober,  certainly  not  sad,  and  not 
often  grave  or  solemn,  but  more  commonly  playful,  and  always  cheerful.  But  he 
never,  save  once,  in  the  remotest  allusion,  referred  to  his  former  course  of  life.  In 
one  of  our  first  interviews,  when  conversation  took  rather  a  sombre  direction, 
with  reference  to  my  own  broken  health  at  the  time,  he  said  he  thought  I  need 
not  be  discouraged.  He  did  not  expect  to  live  out  half  his  days  at  my  age,  but 
was  now  nearly  seventy  !  I  inquired  if  his  health  was  feeble  at  that  period  of 
life.  *  No,*  said  he,  *  but  every  one  then  said  I  should  be  hanged  before  I  was 
forty  I ' 

*  At  my  last  visit  to  Three-Rivers,  where  he  spent  all  his  reformed  life,  I  was 
often  at  his  rooms,  and  derived  much  satisfaction,  and  no  little  advantage,  from 
his  conversation.  He  had  an  extensive  library  of  choice  books ;  seemed  to  be  a 
busy  student,  and  much  employed  in  writing,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  published 
from  his  pen  since  his  conversion  to  the  Romish  Church.  His  room  was  hung 
round  with  copies,  or  originals  of  the  master-pieces  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
painters  of  Christian  life  and  suffering,  and  every  thing  about  him  indicated  very 
convincingly  the  genuineness  of  his  repentance  and  reformation. 

*  Few  men  possessed  such  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation.  His  manners 
were  courteous  and  dignified,  without  being  distant  or  affected,  and  he  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  communicating  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  which  his  exten- 
sive reading,  and  long  and  varied  experiences  of  life  had  accumulated,  without 
any  apparent  consciousness  of  his  being  the  instructor  or  you  the  pupil.  After 
some  days  of  gratifying  acquaintance,  I  left  him,  with  sincere  regret,  and  most 
unaffected  admiration  of  his  strongly-diversified  talents,  and  most  extraordinary 
conversion  from  sin  and  crime  to  a  Ufe  of  penitence  and  devotion. 

*  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  published  of  his  history  and  that  of  his 
family,  most  of  which  is  purely  fictitious,  or  somewhat  travestied,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  by  the  side  of  the  simple  truth.  His  early  life  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  two  volumes  published  nearly  half-a-century  since. 

*  But  little  authentic  is  really  known  of  his  later  history.  There  were  really 
many  strange  providences  in  his  decline  and  death,  which,  as  they  did  not  result 
in  any  hair-breadth  escapes,  or  thick-coming  accidents  by  flood  or  field,  are 
scarcely  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  rehearsed.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  in  regard  to  his  eldest  son,  the  particulars  of  which  I  gathered 
from  eye-witnesses  many  years  since,  and  some  portion  from  the  fiither  himself, 
but  nothing  which  concerned  himself. 

*  While  Stephen  Burbouohs  resided  in  one  of  the  eastern  townships  in  Canada 
East,  he  maintained  the  chief  deposit  of  counterfeit  bills  of  the  State  banks,  and 
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finaUy  sent  his  eldest  son  into  the  United  States  upon  some  mission  connected 
with  this  illegal  traffic. 

'  The  son  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  and  bailed  by  some  fnenda  of 
bis  grand-father,  the  Reverend  Edkm  BuaaouoBS  of  Hanover,  (New-Hampshire,) 
a  most  exemplary  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

*■  These  friends  persuaded  this  son,  then  a  mere  lad,  to  abandon  his  father,  and 
shift  for  hhnself  in  a  life  of  virtue.  He  went  immediately  to  Three-Rivers,  paas- 
ing  his  father^s  house  almost  without  calling,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  province,  Skwall,  as  a  chore-boy.  He  soon  manifested  such 
genius  and  aptitude  for  professional  pursuits,  that  his  employer  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  become  a  Notary-public,  (which  is  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  profession 
of  law  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  similar  to  a  conveyancer  in  England,)  and  final! j 
an  advocate  at  the  bar.  While  employed  in  this  last  capacity,  the  Court  were 
constantly  annoyed  by  delays  in  the  trials  of  causes,  consequent  upon  the  absence 
of  files  of  former  cases  in  the  prothonotary^s  office,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
printed  reports  of  the  former  decisions  of  the  King*s  Bench  Court  of  the  province. 
During  one  of  these  perplexing  interruptions  in  a  cause  in  which  young  Burroughs 
appeared  as  counsel,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  severely  of  the  confused  manner 
in  which  the  papers  were  kept  in  a  prothonotary*8  office.  Whereupon  that  officer, 
in  a  rage  at  being  thus  handled  by  a  young  advocate,  rose  and  desired  the  Court 
to  employ  Mr.  BuBAOuaHS  to  arrange  the  papers  in  his  office  !  Mr.  Burrougus, 
nothing  daunted,  replied  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  This  resulted  in  an  arrange- 
ment between  him  and  the  prothonotary,  l^en  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  by 
which  Burroughs,  for  compensation,  undertook  to  rearrange  all  the  papers  in  the 
office,  which  had  then  become  massive,  almost  beyond  conjecture  to  the  clerk  of 
a  court  where  trials  are  had  according  to  the  course  of  common  law. 

*■  The  next  term  of  the  court,  the  judges  noticed  a  wonderful  change  in  regard 
to  papers  called  for  being  immediately  forthcoming,  and  inquired  of  the  protho- 
notary how  this  change  came  about.  This  gentleman  rose  in  open  court,  and  de- 
clared that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  declare  that  it  was  owing  altogether  to  the 
wonderfully  perfect  arrangement  of  his  papers  by  Mr.  Burroughs.  The  curiosity 
of  the  judges  was  so  excited,  that  they  inmiediately  adjourned  to  the  prothono- 
tary*s  office,  in  another  portion  of  the  building,  and  examined  for  themselves. 
Their  admiration  of  young  Burroughs*  work  was  such  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
term,  they  told  the  old  prothonotary  that  they  deemed  it  proper  to  make  some 
marked  notice  of  such  a  distinguished  service  to  the  Province,  and  had  concluded, 
with  his  assent,  to  appoint  Burroughs  an  assistant  prothonotary,  with  the  right 
to  half  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  which  were  enormous,  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  currency,  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 
To  this  the  incumbent  readily  acceded,  and  in  consequence,  Burroughs,  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  became  the  wealthiest  man  in  Quebec,  having  been  sole  prothono- 
tary after  the  decease  of  his  colleague,  not  long  after  his  own  appointment. 

*  The  result  of  this  change  in  the  son's  circumstances,  ^md  his  liberal  use  of  his 
wealth,  brought  about  a  strange  metamorphosis  in  the  fortune  of  his  father's 
family.  The  time  of  which  I  speak,  his  father  was  living  in  comfort,  and  quiet, 
and  Christian  purity,  at  Three-Rivers,  maintained  exclusively  by  himself. 

*  He  had  one  brother,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  in  Montreal,  and  one  sister, 
a  useful  teacher  of  girls  in  that  city,  and  one  sister,  the  Lady  Superior  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Three-Rivers,  and  all  seemingly  induced  by  his  own  change 
of  purpose,  at  a  period  in  life  when  most  persons  scarcely  begin  to  reflect. 

*  If  this  narrative  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  considera- 
tiott  that  it  is  altogether  authentic. 

*  The  strangest  fictions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  Stbphxn  Burroughs'  life,  after 
he  conformed  to  the  Romish  Church,  have  been  manufactured  and  circulated 
chiefly,  it  is  possible  to  conjecture,  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  belief 
in  the  merits  of  conversion  to  that  Church  from  Protestant  communions,  or  Pro- 
testant families  and  education.  It  was  long  believed  in  all  simplicity  that  Stxphbh 
Burroughs  immediately  became  a  high  dignitary  in  that  Church,  and  accumulated 
wealth  both  out  of  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  but  chiefly  in  pardoning 
8100  and  granting  absolution  and  acts  of  indulgence ;  than  which  nothing  is  fivther 
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from  the  troth,  or  more  absurd  to  one  who  learned  the  facto  upon  the  ground  by 
personal  observation.  Instead  of  holding  high  position  in  the  Church,  he  only 
entered  the  portals  of  her  sacred  precincto  as  a  penitent,  himself  seeking,  in  great 
honulity,  pardon  for  the  multiplied  offencee  of  a  long  life  of  sin  and  wicke<kie6S. 
Instead  of  rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury,  he  subsisted  upon  the  bounty  of  a  son 
whom,  he  was  pained  to  reflect,  he  had  labored  to  seduce  from  virtue  and  truth, 
and  who  had  been  snatched  from  the  burning  cinders  as  by  a  miracle.  Instead 
of  being  attended  by  a  retinue  of  strangers,  be  was  himself  the  serrant  of  all  his 
personal  wants,  and  patiently  waiting  his  departure  from  a  life  of  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  penitence,  to  one  which,  in  the  eye  of  Faith,  he  saw,  as  more  consoling,  more 
quiet,  more  abidmg ;  but  which  was  sadly  dimmed  and  darkened  to  his  earthly 
vision  by  the  recollection  of  gpricTOus  sins  and  atrocious  crimes.' 

The  following  appeared  in  a  New -York  journal  twenty-two 
years  ago.    It  contains  many  interesting  ^ts : 

'  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  Stkphxk  Burroughs  was  probably  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular men,  whose  virtues  and  whose  errors  were  ever  a  blessing  and  a  cursing,  to 
himself  in  particular,  and  society  in  general.  Though  guilty,  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  a  portion  of  the  autumn  of  his  life,  of  errors  and  follies,  equalled  in 
number  and  variety  only  by  their  number,  he  yet  really  possessed  a  soul  overflow- 
ing with  benevolence,  and  a  heart  easily  melted  by  the  voice  of  suffering.  In  him 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  were  so  strangely  mixed  up,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  doing  of  a  criminal  or  a  charitable  deed  gave  him  the  most 
satisfaction.  One  who  knew  him  well,  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  iniquity,  and 
could  not,  at  that  time,  but  admire  him  for  his  great  intelligence  and  good  humor, 
has  often  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  he  could  never  tell  whether 
Stste  —  as  he  used  familiarly  to  call  him  —  most  delighted  in  recounting  his 
errors  or  his  benevolent  acto. 

*  But,  after  a  long  course  of  crime  and  of  goodness,  a  change,  somehow  or 
other,  came  over  the  spirit  of  Stsphsm's  dream ;  he  *  took  up  the  business  of  be- 
ing a  respectable  man  I '  and  well  and  honorably  did  he  follow  that  business,  as 
his  many  friends  —  enemies  he  had  none  —  who  were  long  his  neighbors,  wUl  all 
cheerfully  testify.  He  resided,  for  many  years,  in  Shipton,  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
banks  of  the  noble  river  St.  Francis,  where  he  married,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty, 
a  charming,  black-eyed  girl  of  nineteen,  who,  in  about  a  twelve-month  after  the 
knot  was  tied,  presented  her  aged  but  loved  and  loving  lord,  with  as  fine  and 
healthy  a  female  baby  as  ever  filled  a  father's  heart  with  joy.  He  supported  him- 
self and  little  famfly,  for  several  years,  by  receiving  and  educating,  at  his  resi- 
dence, young  lads,  the  sons  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Montreal,  Three-Rivers, 
Quebec,  and  other  places.  These  young  lads  looked  up  to  their  aged  tutor  —  who 
had  an  exceedingly  happy  tact  of  imparting  knowledge  to  his  pupils  —  as  to  a 
kind  father ;  and,  at  the  expiratiofl  of  their  studies,  quitted  his  pleasant  dwelling 
with  the  utmost  regret.  Although  the  morning  and  noon  of  his  life  was  cloudy 
and  forbidding,  the  evening  was  blameless  and  peaceful  Reformation  never  got 
bold  of  a  harder  customer  than  when  she  took  Stephen  Burroughs  in  hand,  and 
never  did  she  perform  her  work  more  completely  or  eflfectually.  His  many  virtues 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  pleasure  by  those  who  knew  him  weU 
during  the  best,  though  too  small  portion,  of  his  long  life.* 

We  close  our  prolonged  account  of  the  doings  of  an  *  American 
Expert,^  with  the  admirable  letter  of  Chief-Justice  Redfield,  and 
the  foregoing  paragraph :  well  assured,  that  a  long  career  of  error, 
closed  by  an  exemplary  life  of  good  deeds,  and  good-will  toward 
men,  can  have  none  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  who  may  read  it. 
Let  but  the  victim  of  error  know  that  he  may  close  a  long  life  of 
vice  with  the  rewards  of  sincere  I'eformation,  something  surely  is 
gained,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  society. 
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BABLT  XAITHOOD 

Thxrx  's  not  in  all  thto  wondrous  worid 
An  object  more  to  be  admired 

Than  manhood,  in  its  fresh  young  life. 
With  eager  Hope  inspired. 

The  brightness  of  the  flame  within 
Beams  clearly  from  the  sparkling  eye, 

And  proudly,  on  the  polished  brow, 
Sits  resolution  high. 

Think  not  I  claim  superior  worth, 

Or  would,  brave  youth,  thy  tasks  assign : 

Tet  pause  awhile,  and  let  my  soul 
Speak  earnestly  to  thine. 

Oht  let  it  be  a  sacred  Are 

Which  glows  within  thine  ardent  heart: 
And  let  thy  resolution  be 

Kobly  to  act  thy  part 

80  listen  to  the  Tolce  withm, 
That  its  least  whisper  may  be  heard : 

For,  though  it  be  a  still,  small  Toiee, 
It  speaks  full  many  a  word. 

Let  thought  be  free,  and  brarelT  speak 
The  dictates  of  thy  noble  soul, 

Guarding  thine  independent  mind 
With  resolute  control 

Kor  ever  be  thy  gifted  tongue 
A  traitor  to  thine  honest  thought, 

But  be  each  word  thy  lips  may  speak 
With  earnest  meaning  fraught. 

And  warfare  wage  with  him  who  dares 
To  force  thee  to  approye  his  deed ; 

Let  neither  threats,  nor  Imbes,  nor  sneers, 
Thine  own  free  tiioughts  impede. 


Never  engage  in  deeds  which  1 
An  insult  to  all  justice  prove : 

Each  fetter,  forced  upon  thy  mind, 
Let  thy  strong  hand  remove. 

And  ne'er  may  thine  immortal  soul 
Be  wedded  to  earth^s  pomp  and  ^tut : 

Thy  spiritual  nature  make 
Thy  first,  thy  highest  care. 

When  JisiTS  came  to  bless  mankind. 
Pure  goodness  was  on  earth  revived : 

Come,  le&m  of  Him,  and  strive  to  live 
As  our  RsoxEMSB  lived. 
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Hb  taught  the  Bcorning,  selfish  world 

The  wonder-working  power  of  Lots, 
Which  renovates  and  parifies, 

And  draws  the  soul  above. 

Nor  did  his  great,  heroic  heart, 

£*er  quail  before  Oppression's  firown ; 
With  meek  yet  Gon-lSte  dignity 

Hb  wore  his  thorny  crown. 

Such  was  our  Mastbb  ;  lo  may  we 

True  to  our  GoD-Uke  natures  prove  ; 
We,  once  in  God*s  fair  image  made, 

May  be  restored  by  Love. 

May  you  and  I,  whatever  our  lot, 

Be  found  among  earth's  chosen  few. 
Who,  fearinfi  Qod,  and  loving  Man, 

Kver  the  right  pursue. 

And  may  it  be  our  noble  aim, 

To  elevate  our  brother — man ; 
Onward  to  speed  the  glorious  work. 

Which  Chbist  our  Lobd  began. 

Our  God  to  serve,  mankind  to  bless: 

Be  this  our  honest,  anxious  care ; 
T  will  be  life's  dearest  privilege. 

Thus  life's  dark  road  to  cheer.  frrisLrr. 


IiABT  KiaHT, 


Last  night  again  I  saw  my  Love,  and  by 

Her  side  I  sat,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes, 
And  felt  their  beams,  that  now  glanced  fitfully 

Aside,  adown,  like  light  of  April  skies. 
And  now  in  full  tide  poured  into  my  soul, 

Enkindle  defep  responsive  fire  in  me. 
I  felt  my  being  glow,  and  rise,  and  roll, 

Then  charmed  lie,  as  lies  a  charmed  sea. 
Long  time  into  her  eyes'  depths  dreamily 

I  gazed,  and  gased,  until  I  seemed  to  soar 
Within  an  ever-deepening,  ceaseless  eve, 

Where  she,  with  roses  twined,  dwelt  evermore, 
And  rosy  chaplets  for  the  loved  did  weave. 

Anon,  the  love-tones  she  did  lisp  the  while. 
Stole  over  me,  and  mingled  with  that  sky : 

And  then  I  woke,  and  saw  the  blush,  the  smile, 
That  hovered  on  her  face  retiringly ; 

And  to  that  bliss^l  heaven  again  I  flee. 


VOL.  LL 
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A      BOSTON      PUBLIC      SCHOOL 

TWSNTT      TEAB8     AOO. 

Choigb  specimens  of  the  yoath  of  Boston  were,  at  appointed 
seasons,  twenty  years  ago,  offered  a  sacrifice  by  superstitioos 
parents,  to  the  cause  of  free  school  education.  I  think  the  cos- 
torn  still  exists.  Immense  sums  in  taxes,  drawn  from  a  confiding 
and  docile  public,  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  temples  of  horrid 
proportions,  dedicated  to  this  idol  of  the  Bostonians ;  boildinga, 
where  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  young  people  acquired  so  great 
a  disgust  for  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language,  tnat  those  who 
out-lived  the  trial,  and  from  natural  energy  of  temperament  did 
not  &11  into  helpless  fatuity,  seldom,  in  after-years,  cared  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  with  the  studies  of  their  youth. 

Born  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  seats  of  learning,  it  was 
decreed  that  when  Nature  should  endow  me  with  the  quantity  of 
physical  strength  necessary  for  the  torture,  I  should  be  incarcerated 
and  crammed.  In  a  rambling  way,  I  will  give  what  my  memory 
holds  of  that  time. 

I  write  in  tremor :  I  know  that  every  Boston  pupil,  after  his 
allowance  of  indigestible  knowledge  has  been  forced  into  him,  steps 
from  the  threshold  with  the  implied  understanding,  that  he  is  to 
inform  the  world  that  the  shrine  of  Minerva  can  only  be  found 
within  the  dusty  precincts  of  a  Boston  Public  SchooL  No  stranger, 
incompetent  to  perform  the  part  of  one  of  the  earl^  Christian  mar- 
tvrs,  should,  within  the  city  limits,  lisp  a  word  against  this  fidlacy. 
As  well  might  he  allude  sneeringly  to  the  memory  of  Washington ; 
and,  were  I  an  actual  resident  of  the  city,  these  scattered  but 
truthful  recollections,  would  not  exist  in  writing. 

The  age  fixed  for  my  immolation  was  nine.  Other  youths,  vary- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  composed,  with  me,  the  obla- 
tion. We  were  examined,  found  generally  to  know  nothing,  and 
admitted.  We  were  arranged  on  a  long  bench,  and  for  a  few  days 
let  alone,  the  master  havmg  probably  forgotten  us;  this  period 
we  improved  b^  thinking  of  the  evils  to  come,  nerving  ourselves 
to  meet  them  hke  youth  of  spirit,  and  trying  in  vain  to  get  used  to 
the  odor  of  decayed  pedagogism  pervading  the  building.  After 
a  probation  of  five  days  on  this  bench,  we  were  suddenly  incor- 
porated into  the  lowest,  or  eighth  class,  which  contained  about 
twenty-five  boys.  The  school,  consisting  of  these  eight  classes, 
seemed,  the  first  day  of  our  appearance,  to  be  full ;  and  whither 
the  fifteen  youths  were  translated,  whose  seats  were  made  vacant 
for  our  convenience,  I  have  never  been  able  to  divine.  I  only 
know  there  always  was  room,  once  a  month,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
green  hands,  while  the  adult  community  outside  understood  that 
two  hundred  covered  the  extreme  capacity  of  the  room. 

This  eighth  class,  of  which  we  now  formed  a  part,  fimuliarly 
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known  as  the  ^  dirty  eighth,'  was  mostly  composed  of  lads  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  swarming  to  school  from  lodging-houses,  where, 
no  doubt,  a  phiIanthro{Hst  might  have  been  ascertained,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  what  number  of  human  bein^  could  place  their 
main  liquid  reliance  on  one  rotten  well  of  brackish  water.  These 
boys  emitted  a  pungent  odor,  fearfully  suggestive  of  cholera,  and, 
at  times,  young  as  M  of  them  were,  an  odor  more  pungent  still,  of 
a  flavor  strange  to  me  then,  which  experience  has  since  taught  me 
was  the  fumes  of  New-England  rum  and  molasses.  With  a  few 
feeble  exceptions,  the  '  dirty  eighth '  mitigated  the  irksomeness  of 
study  by  the  mild  stimulant  of  tobacco,  chewed  in  its  coarser 
forms  ;  this,  as  some  of  them  with  delightful  frankness  informed 
me,  they  '  hooked '  on  the  wharves,  in  the  little  predatory  excur- 
sions which  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  out  of 
school  hours.  An  examination  of  my  head  b^  my  mother,  soon 
after  my  admission,  induced  her  to  believe  —  indeed,  she  stated 
the  same,  in  her  firm  manner,  to  my  father — that  this  favored, 
band  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  those  vermin,  the  sight  of  one 
of  which  inspired  Robert  Bums  to  the  production  of  a  most  cha- 
racteristic illustration  of  his  genius. 

An  obsei-ving  eye,  in  passing  from  the  eighth  through  the  inter- 
mediate classes  to  the  first,  mi^^ht  have  noticed  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  appearance  and  habits,  but  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
strike  a  casual  visitor.  The  older  boys  of  the  first  two  classes,  im- 
pregnated with  the  cunning  of  this  world,  were  remarkably  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  lying ;  where  twenty  or  tKirty  were  severely 
punished  each  day,  for  no  greater  crime  than  a  glance  at  a  neigh- 
bor, or  a  cough  louder  than  seemed  proper  to  the  presiding  tyrant, 
it  was  not  surprising,  when  a  simple  falsehood  would  avert  the 
ferule,  the  blunted  moral  sense  of  the  boys  should  resort  to  it. 

For  some  months  I  remained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions, 
in  a  state  of  light  stupefaction,  uncertiunty  brooding  over  my 
mind  —  the  general  monotony  varied  by  an  occasional  dash  at  the 
spelling-book,  and  a  weak  effort,  now  and  then,  to  insert  specimens 
of  my  cramped  chirography  in  a  copy-book.  About  three  times  a 
week  a  feruling  was  admmistered  me  for  *•  doing  nothing ; '  this  kept 
up  an  unhealthy  excitement,  while  a  foreign  boy,  happily  gifted 
with  cross-eyes,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  one  on  tne  master 
and  the  other  on  me,  thus  escaping  detection,  at  intervals  thrust 
a  pin  into  various  portions  of  my  body.  This  pleasing  sport,  which, 
to  speak  candidly,  annoyed  me,  was  continued  with  fair  success  for 
some  weeks.  At  last,  in  the  exuberance  of  youth,  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  I  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  banged  him  on  the  head 
with  tne  edge  of  my  spelling-book ;  at  the  same  time,  wishing  to 
do  the  handsome  tmng  by  him  whUe  I  was  in  the  humor,  I  care- 
ftilly  poured  the  contents  of  an  ink-stand  on  his  hair,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  shampoo  him  with  the  same,  when  I  was  seized  by  the 
master,  and  thrashed. 

From  this  time  until  I  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  leaving  this  establish- 
ment, I  was  regarded  as  a  heartless  ruffian.    At  regular  periods  I 
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was  exhibited  to  weak  committee-men  as  one  utterly  lost ;  and 
occasionally  reminded  by  the  master  that  the  world,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  known  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Ck>mmon- 
Council,  looked  upon  me  with  loathing  and  contempt. 

The  gentleman  who  acted  as  principal  of  the  school,  so  well  com- 
bined in  his  character  the  qualities  of  the  brute  and  the  pedagogue, 
that  even  now  I  think  of  him  with  horror.  No  description  of 
mine  will  place  him,  in  his  native  ugliness,  before  the  reader.  He 
was  one  of  a  class  who  ruled  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for 
many  a  year,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  some  like  him  still  to  be 
found.  In  the  days  I  speak  o^  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut  exported,  in  a  large  way,  an  inferior  article  of  school- 
master for  the  Boston  market.  Thus  the  youth  of  the  city  had 
before  them  as  models  for  imitation,  gaunt,  ill-bred  countrymen, 
whose  daily  habits  were  filthy,  whose  minds  were  mean  and  com- 
mon-place, and  who  seemed  to  be  determined  to  earn  their  salaries 
by  as  little  true  labor  as  possible.  Such  men  as  these  brought  the 
honorable  profession  of  school-master  into  contempt  among  the 
little  fellows  about  them.  A  teacher  should  certainly  possess  gen- 
tlemanly tastes  and  manners,  and  be  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  worid 
to  hold  that  influence  over  his  pupils  a  knowledge  of  human  life 
and  human  nature  always  carries  with  it. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  committee-men.  They  were  some- 
times physicians  with  limited  practice,  or  preachers  on  small 
salaries  waiting  for  a  louder  call  —  shallow  adventurers  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  theology.  The  committee-man,  who  chiefly  had 
charge  of  our  school,  was  an  amiable  doctor :  he  made  a  mild 
style  of  visit  two  or  three  times  a  year,  sat  in  melancholy  state  on 
a  raised  platform,  while  the  master  obsequiously  whispered  in  his 
ear  &lse  reports  of  our  progress  in  knowledge.  To  whom  the 
doctor,  in  his  turn,  reported,  whether  to  the  Mavor,  Aldermen,  or 
some  other  committee-men,  or  to  nobody  at  all  —  which  is  most 
likely  —  I  could  not  then  say.  The  younger  boys  firmly  believed 
that  their  names,  accompanied  by  hieroglyphics  representing 
divers  degrees  of  obloquy,  were  hanging  in  state,  somewhere 
within  the  citv-buildings,  and  that  wherever  this  place  might  be, 
there,  guarded  by  constables,  was  the  lair  of  school  committee-men. 
The  grotesque  politeness  lavished  upon  our  one  committee-man  by 
the  master,  although  ludicrous  in  its  exhibition,  was  unpleasant  in 
its  consequences,  for  at  the  close  of  each  visit,  a  score  or  more  of 
fellows  were  summoned  to  receive  the  reward  due  them,  for  indulg- 
ing in  that  nropensity  to  grin,  which,  through  all  time,  has  been  an 
attribute  of  youth. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  under  this  description  of 
government,  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  learning  as  grammar, 
history,  and  geography,  was  darkly  communicated.  At  a  rough 
^ess,  I  should  say  that  grammar  particularly  suffered.  Of  tfis 
important  study,  the  master  held  no  clear  idea,  and,  in  his  daily 
converse,  used  a  mongrel  and  false  English,  whose  disreputable 
flavor  yet  lingers  on  my  tongue,  or  oozes  from  the  end  of  my  pen. 
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We  were,  indeed,  required  to  learn  by  rote  certain  rules  —  to 
parse  certain  sentences ;  but  the  honest  explanation  which  should 
nttend  each  step  was  wanting. 

At  last,  feeling  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  &ilure  and  a  hoax,  yet 
not  able  to  induce  my  parents  to  adopt  my  view  of  the  matter, 
(they,  like  other  good  Boston  people,  were  grovelling  at  the  feet  of 
the  citv-idol,)  I,  preferring  freedom  to  thraldom,  with  the  iruitfiil- 
ness  of  boyish  resources,  conspired  with  kindred  spirits,  scoured 
the  city,  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  many  deviltries,  and  set  the 
common  decencies  of  solid  Boston  at  defiance.  This  course  of 
action,  politely  termed  '  playing  truant,'  we  styled,  in  imaginative 
lan^ua^e,  ^  hooldng  Jack.'  In  it  I  was  a  master.  With  modest 
pride  I  look  back  at  this  phase  of  my  younff  life.  One  day  at 
least  in  every  week  I  was  missing  from  the  school-room  —  and  I 
was  never  detected.  A  fine  and  highly-cultivated  talent  for  pre- 
varication, then  often  recklessly  exercised,  but  now,  tamed  to  con- 
ventionality, productive  only  of  pleasure,  to  a  sm^  but  virtuous 
circle,  enabled  me  to  escape  unmerited  chastisement.  To  this  I 
added  another  accomplishment.  I  became  a  forger.  In  every  case 
of  absence  a  note  from  one  of  my  parents  was  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  master  that  the  non-appearance  was  sanctioned  by  the  home 
government.  These  notes  I  wrote,  taking  the  precaution  to  sub- 
scribe them  with  my  mother's  name.  J?oets,  philosophers,  and 
divines  have  intimated  in  different  phrase  that  age  cools  the 
passions.  For  a  reason  drawn  from  this  adage,  I  did  not,  until 
after  my  marriage,  inform  my  mother  of  the  unauthorized  use  of 
her  name ;  the  &ct  seemed  to  please  her,  for  she  snuled.  Had  she 
known  it  in  the  freshness  of  the  crime,  when  the  proportions  of  a 
short-jacket  left  that  part  of  the  frame  exposed,  where  maternal 
wrath  is  wont  to  vent  itself  I  should  have  been  caged  and 
whipped. 

Time  rolled  on ;  five  years  I  had  suffered  at  this  establishment,  and 
the  last  day  of  my  imprisonment  arrived.  It  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  yearly  examination.  Three  unfortunate  boys,  tale-bearers 
and  prime  favorites  of  the  master,  received  the  Franklin  medals, 
and  at  the  dismissal  of  the  school  were  hooted  at  by  their  unsuc- 
cessful comrades.  It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the  late  Doc- 
tor Franklin  was  a  person  endowed  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  intelligence ;  but  I  am,  notwithstanding,  surprised  that 
he  should  have  cast  the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  a  portion  of 
the  savings  of  a  somewhat  economical  life,  in  fitvor  of  the  medal 
system.  vVith  respect  for  his  memory,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
differ  from  him.  This  svstem  excites  the  worst  and  meanest 
passions  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  recipients  and  the  disappointed. 
At  the  period  I  write  o^  it  was  a  notorious  fiict,  that  the  worthiest 
did  not  receive  the  medals ;  they  fell  to  the  lot  of  toadies  and 
tale-bearers.  This  opinion  against  medal-giving  is  not  a  prejudice ; 
if  it  be  considered  so,  it  is  one  entertained  by  many  wiser  than  I. 
No ;  not  because  I  was  unworthy  of  that  magnificent  reward  of 
merit,  a  Franklin  medal,  do  I  assert  that  the  sooner  the  metal 
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destined  for  these  remembrances  of  the  deceased  philosopher  shall 
be  melted  for  a  more  useful  and  domestic  purpose,  the  better  wiU 
it  be  for  the  Boston  PubUc  Schools. 

The  exhibition  and  presentation  over,  I  was  dismissed  forever. 
It  may  be  proper  to  record  here  that,  with  another  wicked  boy,  I 
lay  in  wait  at  the  comer  of  the  street  until  the  appearance  of  onr 
late  master,  when,  joining  his  hated  name  to  epitnets  there  would 
be  an  impropriety  in  introducing  in  print,  we  raised  our  voices 
against  him  and  fled. 

Depressed  in  spirits,  and  unfitted  for  active  life,  I  left  this  school, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  afterward,  while  studying  under 
one,  at  once  the  Christian,  the  teacher,  and  the  gentleman,  that  I 
found  that  school-days  could  be  made  the  happiest  portion  of  life, 
a  sentiment  seldom  entertained  by  the  students  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  twenty  years  ago.  Since  my  emancipation,  I  have, 
at  different  periods,  passed  many  months  in  Boston,  but  I  confess 
I  have  never  felt  disposed  to  look  for  myself  into  the  improve- 
ments said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  great  Institution.  It 
may  be  true  that  such  improvements  are  introduced ;  and  it  may 
be,  although  the  body  may  now  be  exempt  from  cruel  stripes,  the 
callow  mind  may  be  oppressed  with  a  weight  of  learning  it  cannot 
bear ;  the  £idea,  dreamy  look  of  the  poor,  narrow-chested  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  annually  presented  with  bouquets,  icecreams, 
and  general  confectionery  at  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  Mayor,  warrants 
the  belief,  that  less  of  the  public  school,  and  more  play,  would 
make  Jack  a  brighter,  better  boy,  and  a  more  intelligent  man,  and 
little  Fanny  more  likely  to  become  the  mother,  one  of  these  days, 
of  some  hidf-a-dozen  healthy,  dirty,  jolly  babies. 


That  old  school-house,  now  enlarged,  still  drearily  frowns  upon 
the  smaller  buildings  about  it,  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
masters  who  then  reigned  are  gone,  and  others  have,  in  tnni, 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  But  not  as  is  told  in  pretty  story- 
books and  unnatural  novels  do  the  pupils  of  those  days,  with 
longing  hearts,  now  dream  of  their  vanished  school-days ;  to  them, 
those  days  were  a  time  of  trouble  and  probation ;  no  visions  of 
shady  lanes  leading  to  rustic  little  school-houses,  possess  their 
minds,  for  the  frowning  red-brick  building  of  their  youth  allies 
itself  to  no  memory  unconnected  with  a  shudder. 

Peace  be  with  you,  O  friends  of  those  unhappy  days  ! 

Good  luck  go  with  you,  Sam  H ,  whose  corpulent  young 

form  was  so  often  banged  to  a  painful  jelly  by  our  esteemea 
master.  I  here  acknowledge  to  have  received,  ten  years  since,  a 
letter  from  you,  written  from  some  barbaric  clime,  the  unfortunate 
composition  of  which  evinced  but  too  plainly  thou  hadst  got  tbj 
learning  at  a  Boston  Public  School. 

Peace  be  with  you,  kind-hearted  Jack  S  ' !  branded  as  a 
villain  by  our  tyrant,  who,  as  he  daily  whacked  thee,  predicted 
thou  wouldst  one  day  be  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  but  who  art 
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now  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Thou  wert  good,  but 
dull.  Jack,  and  thy  discoorses  are  better  fitted  for  the  heathen 
than  for  us. 

Glory  to  you,  Bill  "W ^  now  master  mariner,  who  smote  the 

ruffian  on  the  head  with  his  own  feinila,  one  pleasant  summer  day, 
and  fled  the  school-room,  never  to  return.  Fair  winds  attend  thee ! 

And  now  I  banish,  forever,  all  remembrance  of  thee,  O  dingy 
School-House  I  Perchance  in  days  to  come,  the  tale  of  thy  de- 
struction by  flood  or  fire,  may  meet  my  eye  in  the  columns  of 
some  Boston  newspaper :  then  will  I  cast  my  hat  high  in  air,  and 
with  all  the  vigor  of  my  lusty  days,  vodferate  three  cheers,  rejoic- 
ing in  thy  Mi, 


lines:    to    pabt    no    hobb. 


BT   •.   oAxaaov. 


Whin  in  the  halk  the  twinkling  feet 

Pursue  the  dance, 
And  beaming  eyes,  and  music  sweet, 

Hake  gay  romance : 

Or  when  amid  the  dlent  bowers, 

Beside  the  sea. 
Awake  not  ^mid  the  happy  hours, 

One  thought  of  me. 

But  if  a  sad,  disturbing  care, 

Should  wound  thy  heart, 

Or  sorrow  'gainst  thy  bosom  dare 
To  wing  his  dart : 

Oh  I  then,  one  tearful  thought  bestow 

On  him  whose  sleep 
Is  where  the  dewy  wild-flowers  grow, 

And  willows  weep. 


Though  on  fond  memory  I  would  liTe 

When  I  'm  laid  low, 
Tet  to  thy  bosom  would  not  ^vo 

One  throb  of  wo. 


0  life  of  painted  bliss  and  pidn  I 
Would  thou  wert  o'er: 

In  better  worlds  we  11  meet  agam. 
To  part  no  more. 
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LILLIAH  LXX. 


I  AM  growinff  old,  and  my  head  is  gray, 

If  7  frame  u  bowed  with  weight  of  yean : 
Of  earthly  hope  no  aingle  ray 
To  light  me  on  my  weary  way 

Appears : 
But  my  heart  is  full  when  I  think  of  the  past, 
And  my  glance  through  the  mist  of  memory  cast 

(Forgive  these  tears) 
Brings  back  sweet  thoughts  of  my  yonth  to  me— 
Of  my  youth,  and  of  Lilliah  Lxx. 

The  story 's  old — of  youthful  lore, 
And  TOWS  and  hope  and  bliss  abore 

Thought  or  degree, 
Host  like  a  dream,  or  a  tale  that  *s  told, 
But  that  dream  was  more  than  true  to  me 
And  I  revelled  in  its  reality, 
For  a  love  that  never  could  grow  oold, 
Was  the  love  of  LiixiiJi  Lsi. 

Beautiful  ?  yes,  as  the  gentle  star 
That  beams  on  the  brow  of  eve  afar : 
But  naught  of  earth,  be  it  never  so  fair. 
Can  the  voice  of  my  heart  dare  to  oompare 

With  her. 
My  own,  my  bright,  my  beauteous  bride : 
Gould  I  sit  for  one  hour  her  side  beside. 
And  gase  in  the  soul  of  her  haael  eye, 
I  womd  live  for  years,  though  I  wish  to  die  I 
Yet  I  know  not  if  beautiful  she  were 

Save  unto  me : 
I  only  know  I  loved  her — Lilliav  Ln. 

And  she  loved  me :  and  we  were  blest ; 
Nor  came  a  care  to  ruffle  our  breast, 
Nor  a  thought  of  ill  to  ripple  the  flow 
Of  our  blended  Uvea,  or  turn  to  woe 

The  joy  of  love: 
Ah !  only  ye  its  bliss  who  know 
Its  bitterness  may  prove ! 

Alas  I  for  the  stream  of  our  wedded  lives, 

That  flowed  in  peeriess  purity ; 
Twas  partly  quenched  at  the  fountun-head, 
And  partly  staid  in  its  narrowed  bed. 

And  the  channel  is  seared  and  dry  t 
But  though  little  joy  my  soul  derives 

From  ttie  thought  of  joy  that  *s  past  to  me. 
Yet  I  cherish  the  wound,  and  foster  the  pain, 
And  I  love  the  thought,  though  it  racks  my  brain, 
When  memory  brings  back  my  youth  again, 

And  my  loving  Lilliah  Lie. 
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EUBOPBAK    AOQUAIMTAXOB :    BUITQ    SKSTCBaB  07  PlOPLI  IIT  EUBOPI.     By  J.  W.  Dc 

FoRiST,  Author  of  '  Oriental  Acqiiaintance/  etc    In  one  Yolnme :  pp  .276.    Kew- 
Tork:  Harpbr  and  Bbothbbs. 

This  volume  forms  an  exception  to  most  modem  books  of  trayel  in  Europe, 
of  which  we  began,  in  common,  we  may  presume,  with  most  other  American 
readers,  most  heartily  to  tire.  Florid  descriptions  of  scenery,  haJfmade  up 
from  Murray's  guide-books,  and  the  other  hali^  of  affected  enthusiasm,  or  still 
more  affected  knowledge,  one  could  hardly  *  possess  his  soul  in  patience' 
while  trying  to  accomplish  their  perusal  And  their  stupidity  was  astonish* 
ing,  their  number  was  almost  equally  sa  Toung  bloods,  who  carried  their 
brains  in  their  pockets,  and  old  dyspq>tic  bores,  who  had  nH  any,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  tfaemselres  to  enlighten  tiieir  benighted  countrymen  concerning 
the  wonderful '  sights  to  be  seen '  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  Atlantic.  At  length, 
however,  publishers  began  to  be  shy  of  such  *  manuscripts,'  and  the  nuisance 
was  in  a  good  degree  abated.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  volume  before  us  is 
of  an  entirely  different  stamp.  It  is  pleasantly  and  vivaciously  written,  even 
where  it  describes — which,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  often  do — scenes  and 
places  with  the  main  features  of  which  preceding  writers  have  made  us  fiuni- 
liar :  but  it  is  a  perfect  daguereotype  when  it  reflects  new  scenes,  and  records 
personal  occurrences  or  experiences.  We  propose  a  few  extracts.  Our  au- 
thor, it  will  be  premised,  is  an  invalid,  in  search  of  health  at  the  world-known 
water-cure  Mecca  of  Pjubssnitz,  at  Graefenberg.  Here  is  a  ridiculous  picture 
of  the  fearful  survdllanoe  of  tiie  Austrian  police : 

'  SroanEB  innnmenble  might  be  collected  of  Indieroos  encounters  between  travellers 
and  the  Continental  police,  especially  that  of  Austria.  The  broad  brima  of  wide- 
awakes have  repeateolv  afforded  a  spacious  battle-field  for  these  two  antagonistic 
classes  of  society.  A  friend  of  mine  journeyed  in  one  of  those  revolutionary  head- 
dresses from  Florence  to  Vienna  without  molestation ;  but  it  was  not  permitted  that 
he  should  brave  the  Austrian  eagle  in  its  nest  with  impunity,  and  that  watchful  fowl 
made  a  triumphant  peck  at  him  when  he  least  expected  it  Taken  into  custody  in  the 
street  by  a  spy  in  citizen  costume,  aided  by  a  couple  of  soldiers,  he  was  marched  to  a 
police-office,  with  the  proof  of  his  political  turpitude  on  his  devoted  head.  The  chief 
of  the  office  got  into  a  fearful  rage  at  sight  of  nim — not  so  much  because  of  the  hat, 
as  because  it  was  late,  and  dinner  was  waiting.  They  were  about  to  secure  the 
ffovemment  for  one  ni^t  against  the  seditious  broad-brim  by  locking  it  up,  and 
locking  its  owner  up  with  it,  when  a  friend,  who  had  witnessed  the  capture,  arrived 
with  a  vahC  (Uplae$  from  the  hotel  just  in  time  ta  make  explanations,  and  save  our 
countryman  from  repentiiig  of  wide-awakes  in  the  night-watches  of  ^  Austrian 
prison. 
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,      ■  ■  ■  ■       ■  ■!» 

*  *  It  WM  sll  a  mistakd,  th«ii  t  *  asked  the  ofioer. 
"  Oh !  quite  a  mistake.' 

' '  Toa  had  no  eril  intentions  in  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  bat  f ' 
'  *  None  at  all ;  not  an  intention  in  the  world.' 

* '  Well,  go  then.  But  buy  another  hat.  Do  not  be  seen  again  in  the  streets  with 
such  a  hat  as  this,  or  the  consequences  may  be  very  serioos.' 

*  My  friend  bought  a  steeple-crown  before  breaulMt  the  next  morning,  and  thna, 
for  a  second  time,  was  the  Austrian  empire  saved  from  destruction. 

'  A  farce  on  the  same  subject  as  the  aooye  was  played  at  Milan,  partly  in  my  own 
presence.  Presenting  mj  passport  at  the  police-office  of  that  city,  I  met  an  English 
acquaintance,  a  capital  fellow,  named  Bunn,  who^  with  a  look  of  brazen  impenitenoe, 
was  receiving  an  admonition  concerning  the  radical  character  of  his  hat. 

' '  Oood-moming,  Signer  Bddd,'  said  the  officer  from  behind  his  desk,  leaning  for^ 
ward,  and  looking  searchingly,  though  ciyilly,  into  the  broad,  handsome,  good- 
humored,  but  determined  face  which  confronted  him.  '  We  sent  for  you,  Signor,  to 
speak  to  you  about  jour  hat —  the  one  you  have  in  your  hand  at  thia  moment.' 

' '  It  is  worthy  of  the  honor,'  said  Budd  ;  *  it  is  a  good  hat.'  And  he  held  up  the 
battered,  dusky-white  broad-brim  with  an  air  of  affectionate  admiration. 

' '  Preciaely,  Signer ;  very  useful,  I  have  no  doubt  But  it  may  bring  you  into 
trouble.  Tou  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  its  form  and  color  are  both  unusual ;  yon 
are  aware  that  hats  of  that  species  haye  been  the  badge  of  a  certain  disorderiy  and 
treasonable  party.  You  have  also  a  full,  long  beard,  which  is  equally  a  badee  of  the 
said  party.  The  whole  marks  you  as  singular,  and  attracts  an  unpleasant  degree  of 
popular  notice.' 

* '  But,'  responded  Bvdd,  *  I  am  not  an  Italian.  I  hare  nothing  to  do  with  Italian 
politics.  I  wear  such  a  hat  and  beard  as  suit  my  style  of  beauty  and  my  notions  of 
convenience.' 

*  *  Exactly,  Signer.  Tou  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  we  know  it  wdL  We 
know  all  your  tastes  and  all  your  haunts.  You  went  into  the  country  yesterday. 
Yon  were  at  the  CaA  cUlU  Coloniu  the  evening  before.  You  were  at  the  house  of 
Signora  Bkllixa  the  evening  before  that  You  have  been  watched  ever  since  you 
reached  Milan,  and  we  could  tell  you  where  yon  have  been,  and  what  you  have  done 
OB  every  single  day.  We  now  know  that  you  are  not  a  dangerous  individual,  and  we 
wish  to  persuade  yon  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  anch.  We  have  no  intentions 
against  your  beard.  Signer;  vou  are  welcome  to  keep  it  But  we  would  counsel  yon 
to  discontinue  wearing  that  nat ;  it  would  be  so  easy  to  lay  it  aside,  and  might  save 
you  so  much  trouble.' 

' '  Very  well,'  said  Budd  ;  '  but,  if  I  am  to  ehange  my  dress  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
government,  I  want  some  particular  directions  as  to  the  new  style  which  I  sm  to 
adopt  Just  ffive  me  a  written  order  specifying  the  kind  of  hat  which  I  am  to  wear, 
and  I  am  reac^  to  obey  it  But  I  must  nave  the  order.  I  want  to  send  it  to  England ; 
it  shall  be  pnluished  in  Funeh  or  the  JUtui,  I  could  get  five  pounds  for  such  a  paper 
in  Englana.' 

*  The  officer  was  nettled,  and  looked  angrily  at  the  row  of  white  teeth  which  glit- 
tered maliciously  through  Bcdo's  black  mustaehes.  Controlling  his  temper,  l^w- 
ever,  he  went  on  with  his  admonition,  although  not  in  quite  so  composedly  graeioas  a 
tone  as  before.  'Signer,  we  cannot  give  you  such  an  order;  it  would  m  absurd. 
We  leave  the  matter  to  your  own  sense  of  propriety  and  your  prudence.  But  what 
we  specially  complain  of  is  not  so  much  the  hat  itself,  as  your  manner  of  wearine  it 
Yon  wear  it  turned  up,  and  turned  down,  and  twisted,  snd  eocked,  in  a  s^e  wmch 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  is  particularly  obnoxious.' 

'  *  Oh  I  I  wear  it  according  to  circumstances,'  said  Budd.  '  I  will  explain  all  that 
to  you,  (stieking  it  on  his  head.)  Now,  when  the  sun  is  on  my  right,  I  turn  it  down 
so,  (hauling  the  right  brim  down ;)  and  when  the  sun  is  on  my  left,  I  turn  it  down  so, 
(a  haul  at  ue  left  orim ;)  and  when  I  want  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  country,  I 
turn  it  up  all  around,  (brim  cocked  up  throughout  Ua  entire  circumference ;)  and 
when  the  wind  blows,  I  slap  it  down  on  the  top  for  safety,  (a  smart  pat  on  the  yielding 
crown.) 

' '  But  just  jrive  me  an  order  kow  I  shall  wear  mv  hat  It  would  be  better  than  the 
other.    The  TMMt  would  give  me  twenty  pounds  tor  suofa  a  document  as  that' 

'  'Signer,'  said  the  officer,  losing  all  patience,  and  besinning  to  stammer,  'you 
will  find,  perhaps,  that  this  is  no  Jesting  matter.  You  had  better  consider  it  seriously, 
and  answer  us  seriously.  We  are  advising  ron  what  is  for  your  own  good,  and  what 
may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  Think  of  it  again,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
come  to  our  opinion.' 

'  In  short,  they  had  a  long,  and,  in  part,  a  rather  stormy  discussion,  some  of  which 
I  heard,  while  the  rest  Budd  related  to  mo  afterward.  In  the  end,  he  had  the  mode- 
ration to  take  the  officer's  advice^  and  lay  aside  his  wide-awake  while  he  remained  on 
Austrian  territoiy.' 
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But  our  invalid  is  now  at  the  great  *  Wateh-Gurb,*  tiie  fiither,  we  beliere, 
of  ill  similar  establishments,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  A  portion 
of  the  account  of  his  '  First  Dips  in  Graefenberg '  will  be  found  amming : 

'Easlt  in  the  morning  Pribssititz  came  into  oar  room,  followed  bj  Fraxz^  the 
bathman,  and  \>y  Irwins.  who  lent  himself  as  interpreter.  I  saw  before  me  a  medmm- 
sized  person,  with  weather-beaten  features ;  a  complexion  which  woald  have  been 
fair  but  for  deep  sun-bum ;  ejes  of  blue,  inclining  to  gray ;  thin,  light-brown  hair, 
touched  in  with  silver,  and  an  expression  reserved,  composed,  grare  and  earnest 
He  sometimes  smiled  vei^  pleasantly,  but  he  spoke  little,  and  wore,  in  general,  an 
air  of  quiet,  simple  dignity.  Alto^^ether,  I  folt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
kindly-tempered  man,  of  superior  mind,  accustomed  to  command,  and  habitually  con- 
fident in  his  own  powers.  I  afterward  observed  that  he  kept  the  same  impassive  self- 
possession  in  the  presence  of  every  one,  were  it  even  the  highest  noble  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 

'He  listened  to  a  brief  history  of  my  malady,  seeminff  very  indifferent  to  its  past 
aymptoms,  but  examining  attentively  the  color  of  nay  skin  and  the  development  of 
my  muscles.  He  then  ordered  the  wet  sheet  to  be  spread,  and  signed  me  to  stretch 
myself  in  it  As  soon  as  I  had  measured  mj  lengtn  on  the  dripping  linen,  Frani 
folded  me  up  rapidly,  and  then  packed  me  thickly  in  blankets  ana  coverlets,  aa  if  I 
were  a'batch  of  dough  set  away  to  rise.  Nbuvillb  followed  my  damn  example,  and 
our  teeth  were  soon  chattering  in  chilly  sympathy.  Having  noted  the  intensitv  of 
our  affue,  as  if  it  were  a  means  ofjudging  what  degree  of  visor  in  the  treatment  we 
eoold  Dear,  PaiassNrrs  marched  on  to  survey  the  agonies  of  lawixa  and  Bnaaonany. 
NauTiLLB  and  I  remained  as  fixed,  and  nearly  as  moist,  as  King  Log  in  the  pond,  but 
in  a  state  of  anguish  far  bevond  the  capacities  of  that  solid  potentate.  We  were  so 
cold  that  we  could  not  speak  plainly,  and  shivered  until  our  bedsteads  caught  the  in- 
fection. Then  a  change  came — a  graduated,  almost  unconscious  change  to  warmth ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  we  were  uncomfortable  or 
not  A  few  minutes  more  brought  a  sensation  of  absolute  physical  pleasure,  and  I 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  water  was  my  element,  and  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake 
that  I  was  not  furnished  with  tasty  red  fins  like  a  perch,  or  a  convenient  long  tail, 
for  sculling,  like  a  poUiwog. 

'  Just  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  the  experiment,  when  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
continue  it  longer,  PaisssNiTZ  came  back,  and  declared  us  ready  for  the  plunge-bath. 
Fraxi  turned  up  the  blanket  so  as  to  leave  my  feet  and  ankles  free,  snod  me 
with  a  pair  of  straw  slippers,  set  me  unsteadily  upright,  like  a  sta^eering  nine-pin, 
took  firm  hold  of  my  envelopments  behind,  ana  started  me  on  mj  pilgrimage.  I  set 
off  at  the  rate  of  a  furlong  an  hour,  which  waa  the  top  of  my  possible  speed  under  the 
circumstances.  Forming  a  little  procession,  with  Pribssnitz  ahead  as  the  officiatins 
priest,  then  myself  as  the  walking  corpse,  and  then  Fraki  as  sexton,  we  moved 
solemnly  on  until  we  reached  a  stairway  leadinff  into  a  most  gloomy  and  low-spirited 
cellar.  Dank,  rude,  dirty  flag-stones  were  visible  at  the  boUom,  while  from  an  un- 
seen comer  bubbled  the  threatening  voice  of  a  runlet  of  water.  The  stair  was  so 
steep  and  the  steps  so  narrow,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  descend  without  pitching 
forward;  but,  confiding  myself  desperately  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation^  I  cau- 
tioualy  raised  my  left  foot,  made  a  pivot  of  the  right  one,  wheeled  half  a  diameter, 
aettled  carefully  down  six  inches,  wheeled  back  again  to  a  front  face,  brought  my 
dextral  foot  down,  and  found  myself  on  the  first  step.  Ten  repetitions  of  this  deli- 
cate and  complicated  manoeuvre  carried  me  to  the  flooring  of  the  cellar. 

'  Frahs  now  engineered  me  into  a  side-room,  and  halted  me  alongside  of  an  oblong 
cistern,  brimming  with  black  water,  supplied  by  a  brooklet,  which  fell  into  it  with  a 
perpetual  chilly  gurgle.  In  a  moment  his  practised  fingi^ers  had  peeled  me  like  an 
orange,  only  far  quicker  than  any  orange  was  ever  yet  stripped  of  its  envelope.  Aa 
I  shuffled  off  the  last  tag  of  that  humid  coil,  the  steam  curled  up  from  my  body  as 
from  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  an  ear  of  hot-boiled  com.  Pribssnitz  pointed  to  the 
cistern,  like  an  angel  of  destiny  sigping  to  my  tomb,  and  I  bolted  into  it  in  a  hurry, 
aa  wise  people  always  bolt  out  of  Uie  irying-pan  into  the  fire,  when  there  is  no  help 
for  it  In  a  minute  my  whole  surface  was  so  perfectly  iced  that  it  felt  hard,  smooth, 
and  glossy,  like  a  skin  of  marble.  I  got  out  on  the  first  symptom  of  permission. 
when  Frahk  set  about  rabbing  me  down  with  a  new  linen  sheet,  still  possessed  of  all 
its  native  asperity.  If  I  had  been  a  mammoth,  or  an  ichthyosaurus,  with  a  cuticle  a 
foot  thick,  he  could  not  have  put  more  emphasis  into  hia  efforts  to  bring  my  blood 
back  to  a  vigorous  circulation.  PaiBSSicin  joined  in  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  exercise, 
and  honored  me  with  a  searching  attrition  nrom  his  knowing  fingers.  Then,  after 
examining  me,  to  see  if  I  grew  healthfully  rosy  under  the  excitement,  he  signed  me 
to  throw  a  dry  sheet  over  my  shoulders,  and  give  myself  an  air-bath  before  a  window 
into  which  a  fresh  morning  breese  waa  pooniig.    HoUing  tight  with  both  hands  to 
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the  ooTMn  of  the  ihoet,  I  flapped  mr  linen  wings  as  if  I  vrere  some  gigantic  bat  or 
butterfly  abont  to  take  flight  tbroaffn  the  orifice,  and  soar  away  oyer  ttie  meadovs. 
'  Goot  I  ^  eaid  PuiasinTs,  nodding  bis  solemn  head  in  token  or  ample  satiiftetiAMi ; 
and,  folding  mjr  drapenr  aroond  me,  I  marched  up  stairs,  like  a  statoe  looktag  tor  a 
pedestal,  or  a  belatea  ghost  returning  to  its  churon-jard.' 

A  friend  of  oun,  who  onoe  made  a  twoHkya*  trial  of  the  water-cun;  sajs, 
that  when  he  first  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  chattering^  sheeted 
spectres  wandering  erasily  about,  he  thou^t  he  was  in  a  lunatic  asjlum ;  but 
when  he  beheld  the  meagre  break&st-table,  he  could  n\  ay<»d  the  omdusion 
that  he  was  in  the  penitentiary.  Our  author's  description  of  his  inyalid  com- 
panions, of  both  sexes,  are  scarcely  less  ludicrous  and  forcible :  but  we  pass 
them,  en  tnasu^  to  present  two  or  three  'specimens : ' 

'  NairyiLLC  and  I  had  a  pearl  of  a  bath-man.  He  was  a  strong,  slow,  bhie-eyed, 
light-colored  Silesian  peasant,  who  had  once  possessed  a  scalp  fhllof  sandj  hair,' bat 
had  lost  at  least  half  of  it  in  his  joamey  to  middle  life.  His  whole  M>pearanee,  and 
especially  his  smooth,  shining  pate,  reeked  with  an  indescribably  cool,  dewy  expres- 
sion, which  made  one  think  of  cucnmbers,  wet  pebbles,  drenched  roses,  or  beaos  of 
lettuce  after  a  shower.  N>inrii.ui  insisted  that  he  gained  this  fresh  appearance  by 
Uying  on  such  things  as  celery  and  water-cresses,  and  by  sleeping  in  one  of  the  cis- 
terns, or  perhaps  down  a  well,  like  a  bull-frog.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  instinct 
of  association  deceiyed  us,  and  that  we  imputed  this  aqueous  nature  to  the  man  aoldy 
because  he  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  baths ;  but,  howeyer  that  was,  we  certainly 
neyer  looked  at  him  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  be  would  slice  up 
cold  and  juicy,  like  a  melon  or  a  tomato. 

'  Among  so  many  homely  people  as  we  had  about  us,  there  were  necessarily  some 
whose  ugliness  ran  into  eccentricity,  if  not  absurdity.  NsmnLLK,  who  had  an  extrs- 
ordinary  faculty  at  discoyering  resemblances  between  men  and  bessts,  or  birds,  soon 
fixed  on  one  old  gentleman  as  the  Owl ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  bating  the 
claws,  the  said  human  certainly  did  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  the  solemn  anchorite 
of  ornithology.  He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  with  light-gray  hair,  light-gray  beard, 
and  a  light-graj  suit  of  clothes,  so  that,  from  a  distance,  you  might  suppose  hun  to 
be  dressed  in  light-gray  feathers.  He  was  tolerably  bare  of  chin,  and  his  mouth  had 
retired  under  a  bower  of  light-gray  mustaches.  His  Ion j^,  curved  nose  looked  wonder- 
fully like  a  beak,  and  his  eyes  were  always  wide  open  with  an  expression  of  unquali- 
fied astonishment.  Howeyer  early  we  rose,  howeyer  fast  and  far  we  went,  we  in- 
yariably  met  him  already  returning,  as  if  be  had  started  out  for  his  morning  walk 
some  time  the  day  preyions.  NsuyiLLS  affirmed  that  he  staid  in  the  woods  all  night, 
and  amused  himseu  with  hooting  and  chasing  field-mice  until  day-break,  .when  be 
would  leaye  oflT  at  the  approach  of  the  earliest  patients,  and  hurry  down  to  the  Es- 
tablishment to  take  a  bath. 

'Another  int 
startling  black 
least  unreasonably  „ 
was  fkshioned  into  a  passable  flute.  He  always  walked  alone,  like  a  man  who  had 
dealings  with  fairies  and  wood-nymphs ;  and,  when  he  thought  no  human  being  was 
within  hearing,  he  would  put  his  cane  to  his  lips,  and  treat  his  elfin  friends  to  a 
melody.  If  a  wandering  rellow-patient  came  upon  him  in  one  of  these  dulcet  mo- 
ments, he  dropped  the  end  of  his  cane,  whisked  it  about  unconcernedly,  and  looked  aU 
around,  or  up  mto  the  clouds,  as  if  he  wondered  who  the  deuce  made  those  noises. 
I  suspected  him  of  being  Orphsub,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  cold-water 
line,  and  had  a  fancy  for  playing  airs  to  rocks,  fishes,  and  other  dumb  creatures. 

*  They  told  us  at  Oraefenberg  of  a  Mexican  who  came  there  a  year  or  two  before  us 
for  the  sake  of  trying  the  cure  on  his  dyspepsia.  He  went  through  his  first  packing 
with  great  indignation,  and  was  then  taken  down  stairs  into  that  horrible  abyss  of 
plunge-baths.  Triisbkitz  pointed  to  the  cistern  and  bade  him  get  into  it.  *  Neyer ! ' 
ne  thundered;  and,  marching  up  stairs,  he  dressed  himself,  and  went  straight  back 
to  Mexico.  Another  man,  in  the  same  situation,  is  said  to  haye  fallen  on  his  knees 
before  Priksbhits,  exclaiming : '  0  Sir  t  remember  that  I  haye  a  wife  and  children  1 ' ' 

The  effect  of  the  water-cure  upon  our  patient  at  Gnefenberg  was  not  sudi, 
in  manner,  as  he  had  antidpaied ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  more  than  he  had 
presumed  to  hope.    He  sajrs : 

*  Tsna  was  a  ihsoination  in  the  labors  of  hydropathy,  an  epideniio  in  the  immense 
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&ith  of  etmrj  one  arouod  m«.  which  made  me  look  forward  with  ragne  ezpectation 
to  qaick  and  satulactory  results.  I  waited  for  a  crisis  of  some  strange  sort  —  a  fever, 
ma  eruption,  or  aa  many  boils  as  Job,  and  then  a  sudden  falling  of  the  burden  fh>m 
mj  weary  snoolders.  What  I  found  was  a  gradual  increase  of  strength,  a  hitherto 
unknown  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  a  new  buoyancy  of  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Day 
by  day  the  spirit  of  my  dream  changed  from  sickness  to  health,  until  I  discovered,  to 
my  surprise,  that  I  was  recovering  without  a  miracle.  I  learned  to  walk  ten  mUes 
over  the  hills  in  the  early  morning  without  other  stomachic  support  than  water,  and 
felt  after  it,  when  I  sat  down  to  breakfast,  as  if  I  could  eat  not  only  the  sour  milk  be- 
fore me,  but  the  cow  that  gave  it  There  was  no  fotigoe  fh>m  which  a  bath  would 
not  raise  me,  and  send  me  out  again  to  track  the  mountain  paths  until  my  lone- 
tasked  muscles  demanded  another  invlgoration  fh>m  the  benevolent  water-naiad.  To 
the  habitual  invalid,  to  him  who  feels  it  for  the  first  time  in  years,  or  perhaps  in  life, 
there  is  no  sensation  more  glorious,  more  superhuman,  than  the  consciousness  of 
abounding  and  sufficient  strength.  All  labors  seem  so  easy,  all  trials  so  insignificant, 
all  nature  so  friendly  and  sympathixing.' 

Not  relishing  the  climate  of  Qraefenberg,  whidi  he  describes  as  generally 
phrrious  and  detestable,  our  author  betakes  himself  to  another  now-celebrated 
water-cure  establishment,  fifteen  minutes*  walk  from  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
one  hour's  walk  from  Lake  Leman :  and  here  we  must  counsel  our  readers  to 
join  him,  in  his  volume :  listening  to  his  account  of  the  pastimes,  persons, 
politics,  the  seasons,  8tory4elling,  and  the  like,  in  that  romantic  place ;  with 
many  more  int«-esting  things  beside,  which  we  have  neither  leisure  nor  space 
at  present  more  particularly  to  spedfy.    Excellently  well  printed. 


Kbw-Tork  ourino  Tin  Last  Half  GaimTaT:  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
Historical  Society  on  their  Fifty-third  Anniversary,  November  17, 1857.  By  Johm 
W.  Fbavcis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  pp.  2S2. 

The  New-Tork  public  has  heard  of  this  address ;  a  few  of  them  were  fortu- 
nate enou^  to  hear  portions  of  it  deliyered  on  occasion  of  the  Anniyersary 
of  the  Society ;  all,  including  many  beyond  tiie  dty  limits,  may  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  possess  the  whole  in  print  A  limited  number  have  been 
issued  by  the  Society,  and  may  be  purchased  by  order  or  application. 

Dr.  Francis  is  no  ordinary  antiquarian.  Fond  of  the  past,  and  especially 
of  all  connected  with  the  memorable  rise  and  progress  of  New-York,  he  unites 
to  such  reminiscences  and  details  the  spirit  of  youth  and  life.  Endowed  with 
a  hearty  animality^  the  currents  of  threescore  and  upward  neyer  stagnate  in 
his  veins.  His  heart,  with  that  of  Wordsworth's  boy,  leapt  up  when  he  first 
beheld  *  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,^  and  it  leaps  still  at  this  and  minor  phenomena. 
He  sees  old  things  as  he  saw  them  sixty  years  since,  and  traces  for  us  a  picture 
with  local  hues  of  sky,  and  buildings,  and  the  men  and  women  *  in  &eir  habits 
as  they  lived.'  His  discourse  is  consequently  a  graphic  reproduction  of  the 
past,  such  as  few  men  could  have  given  at  all,  and  but  one  whom  we  can  call 
to  mind  just  now — we  allude  to  the  pleasant  and  learned  Gulian  G.  Vbr- 
PLANCK  —  as  welL 

Dr.  Francis*  discourse  is  a  half-a-dozen  orations  rolled  into  one.  He  might 
have  called  it  a  Panoramic  View  of  New-Tork,  its  houses  of  note  and  places 
of  amusement,  or  the  Old  Divinity ;  the  Historical  Society  Worthies ;  the  £du* 
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cational  and  GhAritable  InstitutionB ;  or  literature  and  tiie  Frees ;  iht  Dxama, 
or  the  Opera:  any  of  which,  with  slight  additional  trimmings,  or  n<xie  ait  all, 
would  fill  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  lecturer  Two  ev^enings  were,  in  &ct,  spent 
in  merely  slicing  into  this  huge  historical  pi&  It  Is  cut  and  oome  agun,  and 
if  you  cut  you  will  be  sure  to  ccmie  again;  and  with  this  infonnal  grace  we  bIisII 
plunge  in  our  editorial  knife  and  iork  without  ceremony.  We  hdp  yoa, 
gentle  reader,  to  a  rich,  streaky  piece  of  well4atted  beef;  for  here  is  a  man  with 
blood  and  substance,  albeit  of  some  eccentricity — it  is  but  a  paragraph  whkfa 
comes  after  a  grmver  induction  of  his  learned  liixKra — in 

■  AlCUBL    L.    ICXTCHXLL. 

*  Thbbb  wm  a  rare  unioti  in  Dr.  Mrranu.  of  a  mind  of  vast  and  mnltilarionB  know- 
ledge and  of  poetic  imagery.  Even  in  his  '  Epistles  to  his  Lady  Love/  the  ezodHent 
ladj  who  became  his  endeared  wife,  he  gave  utterance  of  his  emotions  in  tonefol 
numbers,  and  likened  bis  condition  unto  that  of  the  dove,  with  trepidation  seeking 
safety  in  the  ark.  Ancient  and  modern  languages  were  unlocked  to  him,  and  a  widii 
range  in  physical  science,  the  pabulum  of  hia  intellectual  repast.  An  eaaaj  on  com- 
posts, a  tractate  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  verses  to  Sbptok,  or  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
might  be  eliminated  from  his  mental  alembic  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours.  He 
was  now  en^ged  with  the  anatomy  of  the  e^g,  and  now  deciphering  a  Babykmian 
brick ;  now  involved  in  the  nature  of  meteoric  stones,  now  on  the  different  species 
of  brassica ;  now  on  the  evaporization  of  fresh  water,  now  on  that  of  salt ;  now  ofler- 
ing  suggestions  to  Oabkbt,  of  New-Jersey,  the  correspondent  of  MAaa  AaaaaiDB,  on 
the  angle  of  the  wind-mill,  and  now  concurring  with  MiCHaACX  on  the  beauty  of  the 
black  walnut  as  ornamental  for  parlor  furniture.  In  the  morning  he  mi|rht  be  found 
composing  Bonn  for  the  nursery,  at  noK>n  dieteticall^  experimenting  and  writing  on 
fishes,  or  unfolding  a  new  theory  on  terrene  formations,  and  at  evening  addresains 
his  fair  readers  on  the  healthv  influences  of  the  alkalis,  and  the  depurative  rirtuea  of 
white-washing.  At  his  country  retreat  at  Plandome  be  migl^t  find  full  employment 
in  translating,  for  his  mental  diversion^  Lancisi  on  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Rome,  or 
in  rendering  into  English  poetry  the  piscatory  ecloffues  of  Saxkazarids.  Testerday, 
in  workman-like  dress,  he  miaht  have  been  engaged,  with  his  friend  Euhu  H.  Smith, 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  American  elk,  or  perplexed  as  to  the  alimentary  nature 
of  tadpoles,  on  which,  according  to  Noah  WaBsraa,  the  people  of  Vermont  almost 
fattened  during  a  season  of  scarcity ;  to-day,  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  native  of  the 
Feejee  Islands,  (for  presents  were  sent  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  elobe,)  he  was 
better  accoutred  for  illustration,  and  for  the  reception,  at  his  house,  of  a  meeting  of 
his  philosophical  acquaintance:  wtule  to-morrow,  in  the  scholastic  robes  of  an  UID., 
he  would  grace  the  exercises  ore  college  oommenoement.' 

There  was  another  less  unportant,  but  still  imposing  notaUe  in  New-Totk 
in  those  days,  in  the  historian  of  North-Carolina,  quaintly  hit  off  in  these  few 
sentences: 

HUOB    WZLLIAlcaOH. 

'SoMB  of  my  most  gratifying  hours  in  early  life  were  passed  with  this  venerable 
man :  it  was  instructiTe  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  one  who  had  enriched  the  psges 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  who  had  experimented  with  Johh  Hitktbr,  and  Fhakklik,  and 
liroBXHonu  in  London,  and  had  enjoyed  the  mnr*€8  of  Sir  John  Punqlb  ;  who  nar- 
rated occurrences  in  which  he  bore  a  part  when  Franklin  was  Post-master,  and  in 
those  of  subsequent  critical  times ;  one,  who,  if  you  asked  him  the  sixe  of  the  button 
on  WA8HiNeTON*8  cost,  might  tell  yon  who  had  been  his  Uilor.  A  more  strictly  cor- 
rect man,  in  all  fiscal  matters,  could  not  be  pointed  out,  whether  in  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, or  in  the  payment  of  the  postage  of  a  letter.  I  will  sive  an  illustration.  He 
bad  been  appointed  in  Colonial  times  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Seminary  at  Basken- 
ridge.  N.  J: :  he  set  out  on  his  eastern  tour,  provided  with  an  extra  pair  of  gloves, 
for  which  he  paid  seven  shillings  and  six-pence :  on  his  retura  he  revisited  the  store 
in  Newark,  where  he  had  made  the  purchase,  had  the  soiled  gloves  vamped  anew,  and 
parted  with  them  for  six  shillings.  In  his  items  of  expenditure,  he  reports  one  shil- 
ling and  six-pence  for  the  use  ofgloves,  investing  the  six  shillings  with  the  collection 
fund.  Such  was  Hugh  Williamson,  whose  breast-plate  was  honestjr.  the  brightest  in 
the  Christian  annory.    If  I  mistake  not,  I  think  I  once  saw  him  smile  at  the  trick  of 
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a  jockej.  Dr.  Thachbr,  the  author  of  the  MUitaiy  Jawmal^  told  me  he  had  listened 
to  him  when  he  was  in  the  ministrj,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Plymouth ;  but  his  ora- 
tory was  ffrotesque,  and  Rufus  King,  the  Senator,  who  noticed  him  in  our  first  Con- 
gress, said  his  eioontion  provoked  laughter.' 

An  anecdote  or  two  of  the  fiunous  itinerant^  'a  coarse  edition  on  brown 
naper,  with  battered  type,  of  Rowland  Hill,'  the  once  fiunous,  not  yet  forgotten 

LOBXNZO    DOW. 

'  I  si.yB  implied  that  he  was  always  ready  at  a  rejoinder :  an  instance  or  two  may 
be  giren :  A  dissenter  from  Dow's  Arminian  doctrines,  after  listening  to  his  harangue, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  what  Calvinism  was  t    '  Yes/  he  promptly  replied : 

*  *  Tou  can  and  yon  ean*t, 
Tou  vill  and  you  won't : 
Ton  '11  b«  damned  if  yoa  do, 
And  you  '11  be  danmed  If  you  don't.* 

That,  Sir,  is  Calvinism,  something  more  than  rhyme.'  I,  who  have  rarely  left  New- 
Tork  for  a  day  daring  the  past  fiftv  years,  was  in  the  summer  of  1824  at  fjtioa,  with 
an  invalid  patient.  R  so  happened  that  Dow,  at  that  very  time,  held  forth  in  an  ad- 
jacent wood,  having  for  his  audience  some  of  the  Oneida  and  Reservation  Indians, 
together  with  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  people  of  Utica  and  the  neighboring  vUIaKes. 
Mounted  on  an  advantageous  scaffolding,  he  discoursed  on  the  rewards  of  a  goodiife 
and  pictured  the  blessings  of  heaven.  Upon  his  return  to  the  hotel  there  was  found 
among  the  occupants  a  Mr.  Bbjlnch  and  old  Oeneral  Root,  so  familiarly  known  for 
the  opprobrious  name  of  '  the  Big  Ditch,'  which  he  gave  to  Clinton's  Canal.  These 
two  sentlemen  addressed  Dow,  told  him  they  had  heard  him  say  much  of  heaven,  and 
now  Degged  to  ask  him  if  he  would  describe  the  place.  '  Yes,'  says  Dow,  with  entire 
ease.  'Heaven  is  a  wide  and  expansive  region,  a  beautiful  plain,  somethinglike  our 
prairie  country — without  any  thing  to  obstruct  the  vision —  there  is  neither  Root  nor 
BaAXOH  there.  ' 

Of  the  more  ancient  matter  derived  from  tradition,  there  is  capital  pleasantry 
in  these  curious  traits  of  the  early  personal  feeling  with  which  the  Dnuna  was 
receiTed  in  New-Tork  in  the  Revolutionary  era. 

ODDS    AND    XKD8    OV    OHARAOTBS. 

'  Tn  chronicler  who  would  be  faithful  to  the  history  of  the  stage  in  New- York 
would  be  compelled  to  say  something  concerning  that  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  commencement  of  the  great  American  war  of  1776  and  its  end  in  1788.  During 
that  interval  the  English  plays  of  Garrick,  Footb,  Cumbbrland,  Colman,  O'KsBrB, 
Bhbbidah,  and  others,  reachea  from  time  to  time  this  country,  and  were  enacted  by 
the  officers  of  the  arm:^  •nd  da^7>  aod  by  select  aids  in  private  or  social  circles;  and 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  times  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon circumstance  to  appropriate  or  designate  some  leading  or  prominent  individual 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  the  character  drawn  by  the  dramatist  abroad. 
Qui  ^ipU,  UU/acit.  Thus,  when  the  '  Busy  Body '  appeared,  it  was  thought  that  Dr. 
Atwood  would  be  the  best  exemplar  of  it  Atwooo,  as  all  who  hear  me  probably 
know,  was  the  first  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  city  who  regularlv  assumed,  by 
advertisement,  the  functions  of  a  male  accoucheur.  He  obtained  confidence,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  attempt.  Atwood  knew  everv  thing  of  every  family ;  he 
abounded  in  anecdote,  but  his  company  vfas  more  courted  than  admired.  He  at  one 
time  possessed,  by  inneritance,  great  wealth,  but  died  poor,  through  the  conduct  of 
his  son  Charles. 

*  When  '  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat'  appeared,  the  public  said  it  well  fitted  the  case  of 
MoRTiBR.  He  was  a  cheerful  old  gentleman,  and  pay-master  to  the  British  army ; 
but  the  leanest  of  all  human  beings,  according  to  the  xs.  I  lately  inspected  of  Mr. 
John  Moorx.  He  was  almost  diaphanous.  Mortibr  built  the  great  mansion  on  the 
Trinity  Church  grounds,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  my  account  of  Colonel 
Burr's  residence. 

*  It  would  seem  that  during  these  times,  an  '  Ode  to  Love'  was  recited ;  the  sympa- 
thetio  public  ascribed  it  to  old  Judge  Hobsxahdbv,  so  fkmous  in  the  Negro  Plot,  wbo 
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had  married  at  seventy  jears  of  age.  The  '  Wheel  of  Fortune '  was  made  applicable 
to  Governor  Gagb,  who  had  arrived  in  this  country  as  a  captain  in  1766,  in  the  old 
French  war,  and  in  1775  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bntish  army.  The  '  Male 
Coquette'  was  bv  a  sort  of  unanimous  concurrence  applied  to  Jambs  SirrrH,  the 
brother  of  the  historian  of  New-York,  the  man  whom  I  described  in  my  sketch  of 
Christophsr  Collw  as  writing  madrigals  for  the  young  ladies.  He  must  have  pur- 
sued the  game  nearly  half  a  century.  When  Akacrsov  Mooaa  visited  this  city  in 
1802-8,  Smith  had  the  temerity  to  offer  with  renewed  viffor  his  oblations  on  the  altar 
of  love.  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  an  H.D.  of  Leyden.  Whenprofessor  of  chemistrj 
in  Columbia  College,  then  called  Kin^s,  his  flowery  diction  With  the  students  greatly 
disturbed  both  analysis  and  synthesis.  Hempstead  Plains  was  brought  forward  in 
those  times,  most  probably  an  indigenous  work.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  alluded  to  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Bbbkmak  familVj  Gkbarous,  a  great  sportsman,  who 
secured  the  reputation  of  havine  killed  more  birds  than  anv  other  man  that  ever 
lived.  He  shot  deer  in  the  city  Common,  (now  Park,)  and  antlers,  the  trophies  of  his 
Hkill,  areyet  preserved  among  his  descendants  as  curiosities  to  mark  the  ci^a  pro- 
gress.   He  kept  a  diary  of  his  gunnery.' 

We  could  draw  largely  on  the  highly  interesting  operatic  and  theatrical 
matter,  but  must  be  contented  with  a  few  paragraphs  on 

OBOROB  FBBDBBIOK  COOXB. 

'  Coon  justly  demands  a  greater  space  than  this  occasion  warrants:  but  the  able 
critical  pens  of  the  time  have  commemorated  his  achievements,  ana  the  veteran 
Wood,  in  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  staffe,  has  dealt  with  him  impartiall  j  and 
delineated  his  character  with  great  fidelity.  He  was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  of  great 
benevolence,  and  filled  with  charitable  impulses.  His  strong  mental  powers  were 
improved  b^  reading,  ^et  more  by  observation  and  a  study  of  mankind.  S^f-re- 
liance  was  his  distinguishinff  quality ;  few  ever  were  at  any  time  able  to  overcome 
his  determination.  His  resolves  scarcely  ever  yielded.  When  not  influenced  by  the 
ficoblet,  his  conversation  was  instructive,  and  his  manners  urbane ;  he  had  a  tear  for 
distress,  and  a  hand  of  liberality  for  want.  He  was  a  great  original,  and  had  the 
loflric  within  himself  to  justify  innovation.  His  master  was  nature,  and  he  woold 
submit  to  no  artificial  rhetoric.  He  thought  much  of  Kmmblb,  and  every  tiiinff  of 
Gasrick,  both  of  whom  he  had  seen  perform.  He  cherished  an  exalted  idea  of  his 
art,  and  demanded  deference  from  the  menial  and  the  noble.  He  was  thorouGrbly 
imbued  with  the  value  of  Frakklin's  anhorism :  '  If  you  make  a  sheep  of  yonrsel^^tbe 
wolves  will  devour  you.'  He  tolerated  no  invasion  of  his  rights.  And  yet  that  one 
stain  on  his  character,  his  mania  for  drink,  (a  periodical  disease,  often  of'^some  dura- 
tion,) dethroned  his  high  purpose,  and  at  times  degraded  him  below  the  dignity  of 
man.  In  that  condition  no  violence  was  like  his:  abuse  of  kindest  friends,  extrava- 
gance beyond  limits,  obstinacy  invincible.  On  tne  return  of  right  reason,  he  would 
cast  a  withering  glance  at  those  around  him,  and  ask :  '  What  part  is  Gkorgs  Frsdb- 
RiCK  CooKB  placarded  for  to-nieht? ' 

'  After  one  of  those  catastrophes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  earir 
afternoon,  the  better  to  secure  his  attendance  at  the  theatre.  He  was  seated  at  his 
table,  with  many  decanters,  all  exhausted,  save  two  or  three  appropriated  for  candle- 
sticks, the  lights  in  full  blaze.  He  had  not  rested  for  some  tnirfy  hours  or  more. 
With  much  ado,  aided  by  Prior,  the  manager,  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  carriage 
waiting  at  the  door  to  take  him  to  the  play-house.  It  was  a  stormy  night  He  re- 
paired to  the  green-room,  and  was  soon  ready.  Prior  saw  he  was  the  worse  from 
excess,  but  the  public  were  not  to  be  disappointed.  '  Let  him,'  says  the  manacer, 
*  only  get  before  the  lights  and  the  receipts  are  secure.'  Within  the  wonted  time 
CooKR  entered  on  his  part,  the  Duke  of  Gloster.  The  public  were  unanimous  in  their 
decision,  that  he  never  performed  withgreater  satisfaction.  As  he  left  the  house,  he 
whispered :  '  Have  I  not  pleased  the  Yankee  Doodles  ? '  Hardly  twenty-four  hours 
after  this  memorable  night,  he  scattered  some  four  hundred  dollars  among  the  needy 
and  the  solicitous,  and  took  refiieshment  in  a  sound  sleep.' 

There  is  abundance  of  other  matter  in  this  discourse,  grave,  weighty,  daho- 
rate  in  statement  on  serious  topics,  but  it  may  be  better  read  in  connection 
with  the  context^  where  the  reader,  curious  in  American  history,  wiU  be  sure 
to  find  it 
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Tn  CiTT  OF  THB  Grbat  Kino  :  OR  Jbrdsalbii,  a8  it  Wab,  and  a8  it  Is,  akd  u  to  Bb. 
Bt  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.D.,  MisaioDarj  to  Jenualem.  In  one  Yolume:  pp.  627. 
Philadelphi«:  Jakis  Cballbn  and  Sons,  *BuUeU%  Buildings.'  New-Tork :  Stan- 
voRo  AND  Dbus8>r»  Number  687  Broadway. 

'O  JsRUSALEK,  Jerusalem  I  —  thou  that  killest  the  Pbophets^  snd  stoneBt 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee  together, 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! '    Jerusalem  I 

*  name  erer  dear  I '  what  hallowed  memories  and  entrancing  recollections  spring 
at  the  mere  mention  of  that  name  I  There  is  music  and  magic  in  the  very 
thought !  Jefusalem,  the  joj  of  the  whole  earth  I  The  dty  of  the  Gbeat 
KnrQl  Zicxi,  the  city  of  solemnides — an  eternal  excellency!  ^The  hill 
which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in :  yea,  will  dwell  in  it  forever ! '  The  theatre 
of  the  most  memorable  and  stupendous  events  that  have  ever  occurred  in  t^^e 
annals  of  the  world.  Jerusalem,  the  world-attracting  magnet  of  the  devout 
pilgrim  of  every  age,  and  the  stem  warrior  of  every  dime,  not  the  least  of 
whom  were  the  chivalrous  Crusaders  of  our  noble  ancestry  1  A  spot  at  once 
the  focus  and  the  radiating  point  of  the  strongest  emotions  of  three  powerful 
religions  I  The  land  of  hallowed  associations,  endearing  reminiscences,  and 
^orious  anticipations  I  The  renowned  metropolis  of  the  childen  of  mirade,  of 
promise,  and  of  Providence :  a  people  near  and  dear  unto  &e  Lord,  and  still 
bdoved  for  their  Fathbb^s  saka  The  dty  where  the  *Kino  of  Peace  and 
Righteousness'  communed  with  the  *  Friend  of  God;'  where  the  son  of 
Jessb  tuned  his  soul-stirring  harp,  and  penned  his  Psalms  for  the  saints  of  all 
ages;  where  Solomon  reared  a  house  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  dwell  between 
the  Cherubim ;  where  the  Son  of  God  suffered  and  died,  and  rose  again ;  whence 
He  ascended  on  high,  and  whither  Hb  will  come  again  on  the  douds  of  heaven 
in  Uke  manner  as  Hb  went  up ;  *and  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  &e 
Mount  of  Olives,'  and  *  Jbhovah  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  before  His  ancients  gloriously,'  sitting  upon  His  throne  in  the 
sublime  metropolis,  (then  brought  near,)  the  new  Jerusalem  above :  then  shall 
the  Holy  City  truly  become  *■  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth : ' 

*  GLORiom  things  of  thee  are  spoken, 
Zion,  city  oToor  God.' 

We  might  vary,  but  we  could  not  amend  these  heautiiul  passages  from  the 

*  Introduction '  to  the  beautiful  volume  before  us.  The  publishers  say  modestly, 
in  their  announcement :  *ThL  work  is  presented  to  the  public,  believing  that 
much  will  be  found  in  it  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  the  reli- 
gious world,  and  to  those  who  would  see  the  hand  of  Pbovidsncb  in  the  history 
and  fortunes  of  Israel,  and  the  nations  with  whom  they  have  been  associated, 
fbr  more  than  three  thousand  years.  The  name  of  Dr.  Barclay  —  a  resident 
missionary  in  Jerusalem  for  three  years  and  a  half — is  now  favorably  known, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  for  the  valuable  discoveries  he  has  made 
in  the  Temple  Indosure  and  other  sacred  localities,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
by  spedal  firman,  and  for  the  aids  he  has  furnished  to  many  distinguished 
tourists,  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  have  been  in  all  their  recent  works  repeatedly 
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acknowledged  'The  City  of  the  Obeat  Knra,*  on  erety  page  of  it»  abcyws 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  labors;  and  his  Hap  of  Jerusalem,  now  befi>re 
the  public,  is  justly  esteemed  the  only  reliable  one  known.  His  ck)ee  obserrm- 
tion  of  fiicts  and  conscientious  adherence  to  truth,  tog;ether  with  his  long  and 
patient  labon  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  cannot  fiul  to  commend  this  book 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public'  A  fine  portrait  ci  the  author,  several  lai^ge 
steel  engrayings,  dmnnographs,  lithographs,  woodengravinga,  and  ezodkot 
paper  and  printing,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveiieis  of  the  w<»k. 


AvauoAif  ELOQimrca :  a  GoLLacnoir  09  Snmmm  ahd  Addbhbm,  bt  the  moat  Bmi- 
nent  Authors  of  America.  With  Biogrmphicftl  Sketches,  and  IlfiistntiTe  Notes. 
Bj  Frahk  Moorm.  Id  two  Yolomes :  pp.  486.    New -York:  D.  Applbtoit  ahd  Com- 

PAHT. 

Now  this  is  one  of  those  works  embraced  in  the  dass  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  referred ;  a  work  which  demanded  earlier  notice  at  our  hands :  but 
the  delay  has  been  unpreventable,  and  therefore  we  say  not  one  apologetic  word 
oonoeming  our  delinquency.  The  volume  is  fitym  the  pen  of  an  amateur  of 
American  history ;  and  he  has  here  made  excellent  use  of  hisreseardies,  espe- 
cially among  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  H» 
collection  of  speeches  by  the  patriots  and  orators  of  that  eventful  period  is  rich 
in  important  and  curious  memorials  of  the  celebrated  worthies,  who  have  left 
a  brilliant  traditiomd  reputation  for  rare  gifts  of  eloquence  and  vgument,  but 
whose  performances  for  the  most  part  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  modem  readers.  Thus  we  have  Chief-Justice  Drayton's  Charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  Aprfl  23,  1776,  in  which  he  anticipates  the  prindples  and 
almost  the  expressions  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  General  WaBt 
kbit's  fiunous  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  delivered  three  months  bdorehis 
death  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  John  Adams's  speech  in  defence  d  the  British  sokfiers 
indicted  for  their  share  in  the  Massacre  of  Mait^  the  fifth ;  several  selecticms 
fi!om  Withsbspoon's  speeches  in  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  of  by  no 
means  the  least  interest,  extracts  fix>m  the  speedies  of  Saxcbl  Apams,  who, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  one  man  contributed  to  infiame  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Massachusetts.  In  (me  of  his  speedies  given  by  Mr.  Moorb,  occurs  the  cele- 
brated expression  of  *  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,'  as  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
whidi  mi^^t  have  suggested  the  phrase  to  Napolbon,  as  a  &vorite  designation 
of  his  most  formidable  foa  The  speech  was  delivered  at  a  pc^ular  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  August,  1775,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  French  and 
published  in  Paris,  and  in  all  probabilKy  fell  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon  in  the 
course  of  his  desultory  historical  redding.  Among  the  productions  of  a  more 
recent  period  which  Mr.  Moobe  has  included  in  his  selections  are  speeches  by 
John  Randolpe,  John  Quinct  Adajcs,  Dahibl  Wbbstbb,  Wiluam  Gaston, 
and  Hbnbt  Clat,  embracing  Mr.  Clat^s  speech  on  Intenial  Improvement  in 
1824^  which,  if  we  recollect  right,  is  not  given  in  Dr.  Colton's  collection.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  its  illustrations  of  the  development  of  Ame- 
rican statesmanship  and  politics,  and  tiie  comparative  view  whidi  it  incidentally 
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presentB  of  the  labors  of  patriotism  and  genius  in  singularly  yarious  forms  of 
manijEestation.'  Well-executed  portraits  of  the  most  distingdshed,  and  discrim- 
inatmg  biographical  sketches  of  all,  aane  interspersed  with  selections  from  their 
works.  An  excellent  analytical  indei^  attached  to  the  second  volume,  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work.    Good  printing:  ditto  paper. 


Thb  Twnr-Bosn :  a  NABKAnvx.  By  Anka  Cora  Rncsn :  Author  of  'An  Autobi- 
ography of  an  ActresB,*  etc  In  one  Toliune :  pp.  278.  Boston :  Tickxos  a>'d 
rauw. 

Ifio.  Anna  Cora  RncHn  has  had  a  benignant  and  hai^  fortune,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  ^surprises  *  which  she  may  have  experienced,  from  the 
time  when,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  honored  merchant ;  the  elegant,  refined, 
and  graceful  wife  of  a  devoted  husband,  whose  liberal  hospitality  was  only 
equalled  by  his  means  to  gratify  it ;  a  widow  upon  a  stage  whidi  her  dramatic 
personations  adorned,  and  to  which  her  pen  has  imparted  dignity,  and  for  the 
Theatre,  properly  conducted,  compelled  respect;  a  most  successful  authoress ; 
and  now  the  wife  of  a  scion  of  a  ^house,'  than  which  none  in  the  *  Old  Do- 
minion,' since  the  days  of  Washinotoii,  has  had  a  wider  influence — surely  we 
may  say,  that  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie's  hag  been  a  most  benignant  and 
happy  fortune.  *  At  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  and  also  notwithstanding,*  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  permit  this  happifying  circumstance  to  prevent  our  say- 
ing a  few  words,  as  toudiing  the  volume  whose  titie-page  heads  this  notice,  late 
thou^  they  ba  *  The  Twin-Boses,'  then,  is  a  story  of  domestic  life,  very  plea- 
santiy  told.  The  hero,  Herm a  Lander,  we  judge  to  have  been  one  of  that  class 
of  actors  which  we  at  the  same  time  detest  and  praise.  The  roses  are  twin- 
dau^ters  of  an  English  actress.  *  There  are  love,  marriage,  sea-voyage,  and 
ahip-wredc  in  the  story,  together  with  a  visit  to  Yirginia  and  to  Washington. 
'  Twin-Roses '  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  romance  —  a  play,  a  poem,  or  a  history. 
There  is  enough  of  reality  i^parent,  to  take  it  off  the  fiury  ground  of  fiction, 
enough  of  dream-life  to  bring  it  forth  from  the  hard  dry  realm  of  history.  It  is  a 
narrative :  a  narrative  which  leads  us  through  scenes  and  circumstances,  new 
probably  to  most  of  us,  but  which  yet  bear  about  them  the  garmenture  of 
truth ;  a  narrative  dramatically  and  poetically  told,  which  carries  along  with  it 
the  heart  of  the  reader  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which,  both 
come  refreshed  and  purified :  a  narrative,  in  short,  with  a  moral'  Thus  speakst 
and  with  discriminative  justice,  a  reviewer  in  the  ^Southern  Idterary  Mes- 
senger^ magazine:  and  he  fiurtlier  adds:  'The  woric  undoubtedly  has  its 
defects :  but  nobody  can  call  it  dull.  A  light,  dancing,  brilliant  style,  poetical 
allusions  playing  through  the  pages,  like  little  rippling  waves  in  the  sun-shine, 
with,  every  now  and  then,  a  keen  and  witty,  but  good-humored  stroke  at  some 
passing  folly ;  and  some  beautiful  paintings  of  scenery,  amuse  and  interest  us 
as  we  g^  on,  without  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  tale  or  the  characters.' 
To  whidi  we  only  add :  excellentiy  printed  upon  good  paper.  But  that  'of 
coursa'  In  this  regard,  the  publications  of  no  house  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed those  of  Messra  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
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Tu  PomoM.  Wosn  of  Luoh  Huiit.    Editad  bj a  Aaami  La,    In  two  ToIoims- 
pp.  498.    Boston ;  Tickvoe  amd  Fiilos. 

Wi  ootild  find  it  in  our  hetrt  sinoerely  to  denre^  timt  Ifr.  S.  Adams  Lib 

had  pratermitted  the  *  Introduction*  to  these  pretty  and  (let  us  add)  wdl- 
known  productions  of  LnoH  Hunt.  The  special  truth  is,  that  it  was  not 
wanted:  another  truth  is,  that  it  is  of  'Bosh,*  boshy.  Take  the  IbDowing: 
*  Criticism  mistakes  its  Tocation,  when  it  attempts  to  dictate  a  formula  by 
whidi  works  of  art  shall  be  manufiictured.  It  is  destructiTe,  not  ooostructife ; 
analytical,  not  syntheticaL  InroitkHi  belongs  altogether  to  a  hi^ier  order  of 
intellect^  and  wOl  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  by  rules  invented  by  the  lower. 
The  critic  who  attempts  to  dictate  laws  to  the  poet  is  guilty  of  a  gross  anadiron- 
ism.  The  poet  antedates  him.  Poetry  had  a  vigorous  Kle  long  before  critkiBn 
was  bom.  Far  bade  in  the  dawn  of  a  remote  dvilization,  the  poet  struck  bis 
lyroL  HoMSB  and  Dastb,  without  ud  of  criticism  of  any  sort,  produced  ^bar 
wonderful  poems.  Contemporaries  admired  these  great  woiks  of  art,  and 
handed  them  to  their  children.  So  they  have  readied  us,  moring  in  the 
continuous  pomp  of  one  long  oration  down  the  lines  d  the  reverent 
generationa'  Now  why  did  Leigh  Rjtst  require  an  introduction,  any  more 
than  any  other  poet,  whose  best  things  are  of  course  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  t  Do  you  find  Bbtant,  or  Hallrck,  or  Lovofellow,  or  any 
of  our  best  poets,  writing  pre&ces  ?  No :  they  do  n*t  need  it :  they  are  *  en- 
denizened in  the  national  heart : '  'by  their  w>rkB  we  all  know  them ; '  and 
not  by  the  '  higfa&luting  *  '  critical '  conmients,.  by  which  an  ambitious  asfHran 
for  literary  acumen,  may  contrive  to  associate  his  unknown  name  with  those 
names  d  mark,  which  were  not  bom  to  di&  In  this  instance,  '  Sal.*  is 
signed  at  the  end  If  it  is  a  woman,  we  *  retract  and  apologise.*  There  has 
been  too  much  of  this  foolery :  and  for  one,  we  should  like  to  see  it  *  die  out' 
We  do  n*t,  of  course,  pretend  to  compare  Leigh  Hust  with  either  of  our  own 
great  poets  whom  we  have  named :  but  he  has  his  merits,  and  ought  not  to  be 
compromised  by  a  mii^udging,  although  evidently  a  Idndly-disposed  friend 
HuMT can 'stand alone,  and  walk  alon&*  An  American  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  think  so,  at  least,  after  reading  his  elaborate  introductory  letter,  announcing 
the  foot  that  he  is  the  son  of  American  parents,  although  ^En^^d  is  his  home,* 
after  all ;  always  has  been,  and  always  must  b&  But  hear  Huirr  in  one  most 
exquisitely  tender  and  deeply-touching  extract  from  a  blank-verse  poem,  en- 
titled 'BefleUumM  qf  a  Dead  Body :  * 

JuttdMd.    TUttmlwOUn  1^4  dead  body  toUtoquiMi. 

'  What  ebsDge  is  this!    Wbatjovl    What  depth  of  rant  I 
What  Buddenness  of  withdrawal  from  all  pain 
Into  all  blinf  into  a  balm  bo  perfect 
I  do  not  even  Bmile  I  1  tried  but  now. 
With  that  breatVa  end.  to  speak  to  the  dear  face 
That  watcheB  me — ana  1o !  all  in  an  instant, 
Instead  of  toil,  and  a  week,  weltering  tear, 
I  am  ail  peace,  all  happiness,  all  power. 
Laid  on  some  throne  m  space.    Great  Goo  I  I  am  dead. 
*  {ApaMm.)    Dear  Gonl  Tht  love  ia  perfect;  Tht  tmth  known. 
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*{Anioiher,)  And  Hi— and  thejl— HowBimple  andstrangot    HowbeantUal! 
But  I  nutjr  whisper  it  not — eren  to  thought; 
Lest  strong  imagination,  hearing  it, 
Spaak,  and  the  world  be  shattered. 

*{8tyut  again  wtuaet,)    0  balm  I  0  bliss  I  O  satorating  smile 
tJnamilingl  0  doubt  ended  1  certainty 
Begun !  O  will,  fimltless,  jet  all  indulged, 
£noouraged  to  be  wilful — to  delay 
Etod  its  wings  for  heaven ;  and  thus  to  rest 
Here,  here,  even  here— Hwizt  heaven  and  earth  awhile, 
A  bed  in  the  mom  of  endless  happiness. 

'  I  feel  warm  drops  failing  upon  m j  face : 
They  reach  me  through  the  rapture  of  this  cold. 
—  My  wife  1  my  loveT —  'tis  for  the  best  thou  canst  not 
Know  how  I  know  thee  weeping,  and  how  fond 
A  kiss  meets  thine  in  these  unowninff  lips. 
Ah  I  truly  was  my  love  what  thou  didst  nope  it, 
And  more;  and  so  was  thine — I  read  it  all — 
And  our  small  feuds  were  but  impatiences 
At  seeing  the  dear  truth  ill  understood. 
Poor  sweet  1  thou  blamest  now  thyself^  and  heapart 
Memory  on  memoiy  of  imagined  wrong. 
As  I  should  have  done  too — as  all  who  love; 
And  yet  I  cannot  pity  thee :  so  well 
I  know  the  end,  and  how  thou 'It  smile  hereafter. 

'  She  speaks  my  name  at  last,  as  though  she  feared 
The  terrible,  fiuniliar  sound:  and  sinks 
in  sobe  upon  my  bosom.    Hold  me  fiwt, 
Hold  me  fast,  sweet,  and  from  the  extreme  grow  calm — 
Me,  cruelly  unmoved^  and  yet  how  loving  I 

*  How  wrong  I  was  to  <;^uarrel  with  poor  Jamv  I 
And  how  dear  Fbancis  mistook  nul    That  pride, 
How  without  ground  it  was  I    Those  ailments, 
Which  I  supposed  so  final,  oh  how  fooksh  I . 
Yet  gentlest  Death  will  not  permit  rebuke, 
Even  of  one's  self.    They'll  know  all,  as  I  know, 
When  they  lie  thus. 

'  Colder  I  grow,  and  happier. 
Warmness  and  sense  are  drawing  to  a  point, 
Ere  they  depart;  myself  quitting  myself. 
The  soul  gathers  its  wings  upon  the  edge 
Of  the  new  world,  yet  how  assuredly ! 
Oh !  how  in  balm  I  change  I  actively  willed, 
Yet  passive,  quite ;  and  feeling  opposites  mingle 
In  ezquisiiestpeaee  I  —  Those  fleshy  clothes, 
Which  late  I  tnought  myself,  lie  more  and  more 
Apart  from  this  warm,  sweet,  retreating  me. 
Who  am  as  a  hand,  withdrawing  from  a  glove. 

'  So  lav  my  mother:  so  my  Esther ;  so 
My  children ;  yet  I  pitied  them.    I  wept. 
And  fancied  them  in  graves,  and  called  them '  poor  I 

'  0  craves  I  0  tears  1  0  knowledge,  will,  and  time. 
And  fear,  and  hope !  what  petty  terms  of  earth 
Were  vel  yet  how  I  love  ye  as  of  earth. 
The  planers  household  words :  and  how  postpone. 
Till  out  of  these  dear  arms,  th'  immeasurable 
Tongue  of  the  all-possessing  smile  eternal  1 
Ah  fnot  excluding  these,  nor  aught  that 's  past, 
Nor  aught  that's  present,  nor  that's  vet  to  come, 
Well  waited  for.    I  would  not  stir  a  finger 
Out  of  this  rest,  to  reAssure  all  anguish ; 
Such  warrant  hath  it;  such  divine  conjuncture; 
Such  a  charm  binds  it  with  the  needs  of  bliss. 
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'  That  WM  m^  eldest  hof%  —  that  kiu.    And  that 
The  babj  with  ita  little  anireeniDg  mouth ; 
And  those— and  those —  Dear  hearts  I  they  hare  all  oome. 
And  think  me  dead  —  me.  who  so  know  I'm  liTing, 
The  Titalest  creature  in  tois  fleshj  room. 
Ipart;  and  with  my  spirif s eyes  Ml  opened. 
Will  look  upon  them. 

\8piHt  patrU  from  ft<  ftorfy^  and  »r«fltt  <  g  mpom  tktir  syes. 
<  Patient  be  those  tears. 
Fresh  heart-dews,  standing  on  these  dear  clay-moulds 
Of  sools  made  of  mysdf —  made  of  as  both 
In  the  half-heaTenly  time.    I  quit  ye  but 
To  meet  again,  and  will  reyisit  soon 
In  many  a  dream,  and  many  a  gentle  sigh.' 

If  any  one  can  read  that  for  the  first  time  witiumt  tears,  tfaey  have  few  feel- 
ings in  oommon  with  us.  These  Tolunies  (they  are  tram  the  Boston  hoose  of 
TiCKHOB  ASD  FixiiDS,  be  it  reaienibeied)  are  of  course  beautifblly  printed.  A 
weU-engraved  pcrtrait  of  the  author  fronts  the  title-page  of  the  first  Toknne. 
He  '  is  n't  any  great  things  to  look  at: '  *pean  as  if  he  was  *  spooney.' 


HnroRT  09  tbm  Ripubuc  of  thb  UinTiD  Statu  aw  AmaiOA,  as  Tnkoed  in  the 
Writings  of  Alizaxdbb  Hamilton,  and  of  his  Contemporaries.  Yolome  the 
First :  pp.  578.    New-Tork :  D.  Applstoii  Aim  Oohpavt. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  honor  the  filial  affection  and  reverence  whidi  un- 
questionably prompted  this  work.  It  is  the  result  of  the  unwearied  research, 
the  earnest  labor  of  a  son,  at  a  late  period  of  our  country's  history,  to  render 
homage  to  one  who  did  so  much  .to  promote  its  early  honor  and  ^oiy.  And 
thus  fiir,  all  would  haye  been  right:  but  we  cannot  avoid  saying,  afior  a  more 
than  usually  caielld  perusal  of  the  book,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  <^iMwi»Tig 
for  a  subordinate^  in  many  instances,  the  honor  due  to  his  superior,  in  executive 
station,  and  in  the  administration  of  great  public  aflalrs.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  work,  be  it  understood,  to  imply  that  Albzakdsb  B^amh/tov  ever  daimed 
credit  for  any  thing  which  he  did  not  da  In  the  *  times  that  tried  men's 
souls ; '  in  a  season  of  prostrate  commerce  and  ruined  credit,  he  was  Wash- 
irotom's  right  bower,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  his  suddenly-limited 
and  brilliant  career.  But  Hamiltoii,  in  writing  many,  nay,  most  of  the 
papers  of  General  Washikgton,  must  not  be  held,  nor  *  held  up '  to  be,  by 
express  statement,  or  adroit  implication,  as  the  author  of  those  papor&  When 
the  Patbia.  Patrls's  brow  was  throblMng  with  the  cares  of  an  infimt  empire ; 
when  here  was  sectional  mutiny,  there  sore  private  want ;  here  national  dis- 
affection, there  scant  supplies  fyr  the  public  serrioe ;  and  almost  every  where 
envious  genersl  officers,  jealous  of  each  other,  while  they  were  mutually  watch- 
fill  of  Washington  ;  under  thste  circumstances  it  was,  that  Washington  dic> 
tated  his  lettera  and  dispatches.  That  the  merit  of  rendering  them,  as  no 
other  man  could  render  them,  at  that  day,  was  due  to  that  embodiment  of  pure 
inteU^  Alexander  Hamilton,  there  is  probably  not  at  this  moment^  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt,  in  any  intelligent  mind.  ^Hamiuton  vras  a  noble  *  accessory 
after  the  fiwst: '  often,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  at  leasts  an  ^acoom- 
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plioe^^  and  %  dangerous  one  too ;  and  bo,  no  doubt,  he  often  was.  We  worked 
unitedly  together  in  those  d&ys  for  the  *  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.' 
The  'greatest  good'  was  our  Libxbtt;  jet  our  *  greatest  number '  was  but 
small  at  that  period.  From  an  able  and  evidently  candid  review  of  the  volume 
under  notice^  in  the  columns  of  the  ^Ewning  Pott '  daily  Journal,  we  take  the 
subfoined  paragraphs : 

'  Thb  political  distinctions  which  originated  during  WiSHnroroir's  administration, 
and  which  for  jean  made  our  early  statesmen  the  objects  of  partisan  idolatry  or  aver- 
sion, have  become  confounded^  and  out  of  the  confusion  new  ones  are  arising.  For  the 
first  time,  a  desree  of  impartiality  in  looking  upon  the  American  Revolution  and  its 
heroes,  and  a  fair  distribution  of  the  laurels,  is  oeginning  to  be  possible.  The  pain- 
ful circumstances  of  Hamilton's  death  have  done  much  to  win  for  him  the  considerate 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.  The  natural  law  which  makes  men 
tend  to  extremes  of  opinion,  may  have  led  the  public  to  ezaffgerate  his  virtues  in  the 
same  degnree  that  it  exaggerates  the  vices  of  Bnaa.  Mr.  John  G.  Hamilton  is  pre- 
paring a  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  founded  upon  the  writings  of 
ALaxANDBB  Hamilton  and  his  contemporaries.  The  first  volume  of  the  five  which 
are  to  compose  it  has  recentiy  been  issued  from  the  press.  The  author,  a  son  of 
ALBXANoaa  Hamilton,  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  Washington  was  not  really  the 
father  of  the  American  Republic,  but  that  the  glory  of  that  name  belongs  to  Hamil- 
ton. In  composing  this  work,  he  will  make  use  not  only  of  the  abundimt  materials 
furnished  by  the  works  of  Hamilton  already  published,  but  ot  numerous  autograph 
letters  and  other  documents  which  have  latelv  come  mto  his  possession.  In  tne 
archives  of  the  government,  recentiy  opened  to  nim  by  authority  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  Congress^  was  found  much  valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  Beside  a 
thousand  letters  written  by  Hamilton  in  behalf  of  Washington  when  a  member  of 
his  staff,  many  have  been  traced  in  private  collections,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
events  of  our  Revolutionary  period. 

'  When  seventeen  years  ofd,  and  a  student  in  Columbia  College,  Hamilton's  con- 
nection with  public  flmairs  began :  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  meeting  in  the 
fields  near  New-Tork,  held  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1774.  Induced  to  address  the  as- 
sembly by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  friends  who  appreciated  the  justness  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  British  oppression,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  to  win 
its  admiration  and  applause.  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
American  independence.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two  months  be- 
fore the  battie  of  Lexington,  his  style  warms  with  the  contemplation  of  the  destlnv 
which  independence  would  open  to  the  oolonies.  Foreseeing  the  results  to  whicn 
events  were  tending,  Hamilton  allied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  science  of  war. 
and  made  so  much  proficiency  in  it,  that  in  his  twentieth  vear  he  was  commissioned 
as  captain  of  a  provincial  company  of  artillery.  After  tne  batUes  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  he  received  an  appointment  as  aid  to  Washington,  with  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate secretary  attached,  in  this  capacity  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Revolution,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  most  important  events. 
Most  of  Washington's  letters  during  the  perioa  of  Hamilton's  service  are  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  latter.  His  responsibility  for  their  contents,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  greater  than  tnat  of  an  ordinary  private  secretary.  Therefore 
the  prominence  eiven  to  his  name  in  a  narrative  of  events  wherein  his  part  does  not 
appear  to  have  oeen  conspicuous,  savors,  we  think,  too  much  of  specisi  pleadins  to 
be  in  perfect  taste.  Whatever  judgment  may  finally  be  passed  upon  the  question 
raisea  by  Mr.  John  C.  HAioi/roN,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  father's  claim  to  the  sratitude 
of  posterity,  the  result  of  the  present  publication  will  be  to  bring  before  the  people 
many  documents  of  great  aqd  permanent  historical  value.' 

It  has  been  urged,  we  have  remaiked,  against  this  book,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  *  History,'  as  it  is  a  species  of  *  Memoirs '  of  the  period  of  which  it 
treats.  So  mudi  the  better  for  the  reader :  the  materials  are  oopious  and  au- 
thentic^ and  fiuniliarize  the  reader  with  the  men  and  events  of  the  time,  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  tiian  if  they  moved  on  in  didactic  historical  harness.  A 
good  portrait  of  Hamilton,  firom  a  bust;  clear  maps;  an  excellent  auto- 
graphic fii&fiimile  of  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  the  illustrious  subject 
of  the  work ;  and  its  good  typography  and  paper,  are  the  only  remaining 
features  to  be  noted. 
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Son  THonoBn  about  Favot  Faibs.  — Jorv  Phkeniz  indorses  the  fel- 
lowing:  and  we  shouldn^t  be  it  all  surprised  if  he  had  some  little  hand  in  it: 

*  Ths  measures  adopted  for  perpetrating  the  beneToIent  intentions  of  the  found- 
ers of  fancy  fairs,  I  regard  as  serious  eyils,  confessedly  not  readily  to  be  remedied, 
though  the  chariUes  themselTes  be  aboTe  all  praise. 

*  For  many  months  the  ladies  of  our  country  have  been  exercising  their  inge- 
nuity, and  the  patience  of  fathers  and  husbands,  in  planning  and  constructing  a 
quantity  of  the  most  elaborate  gimcraoks  for  disposal  at  the  annual  fairs,  to  their 
deluded  countrymen,  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  The  orphans  are  to  be 
clothed  and  nourished ;  unregenerated  Hottentots  reclamed ;  unconscious  New- 
Zealanders  are  to  be  endowed  with  breeches  to  supersede  the  primitiTe  fig4eaf^  or 
whateTer  (if  any  thing)  serves  therefor ;  the  Borioboolans  remembered  in  mercy  ; 
and  OTen  the  Sepoy-smitten  misrionary  at  Boggley-WoUah,  kept  in  eleemosynary  re- 
membrance, while  the  feet  of  the  broad-soled  aborigines  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  *set  upon  a  rock'  edge-ways — all  to  the  credit 
and  renown  of  our  world-noted  and  charitably-minded  women.  The  mighty 
engine  —  of  more  than  leviathan  power — that  is  to  accomplish  all  this,  is  the 
*  Fancy  Fair,'  rather  *  low  down,'  we  must  confess,  but  still  ranking  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  our  American  institutions. 

*  Many  a  fearful  exploit  of  fancy  work,  whose  use  and  application  the  most 
imaglnatiTc  man  in  the  uniyerse  might  &l1  to  diTine  :  miraculous  feminine  habil- 
iments, exuberant  in  embroidery,  that  makes  the  eye  to  ache  in  tracing  its  pat- 
tern, in  close  communion  with  male  garments  of  the  most  confidential  description ; 
cerulean  slippers,  sUvered  too  gayly  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  or  to  mate 
with  the  attenuated  pantaloon  of  senility ;  such  achievements  in  artificial  babies 
as  are  irresistible  to  childhood  and  enticing  even  to  ancient  maidens,  to  whose 
virgin  bosoms  they  are  longed  to  be  clasped  in  default  of  the  genuine  article ;  bar- 
baric and  bridal  adornments,  precious  to  the  souls  of  blooming,  nubile  damsels ; 
and  the  myriad  paraphernalia  of  toilet  and  boudoir  are  all  paraded  to  public  view, 
with  the  beseeching  motto  of  '  Come,  buy  me,'  enforced  by  every  allurement  of 
entreaty  of  which  their  fair  custodians  are  master. 

*  Wondrous  objects  of  personal  wear  have  these  eyes  beheld  at  such  festivities. 
A  decorative  sample  of  nocturnal  head-gear  has  been  presented  to  my  astonished 
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Tifion,  aTerred  to  contain  ninety  miles  of  thread  to  a  mere  ell  of  doth  1  I  finuly 
declined  a  proposition  to  *  try  on*  this  mid-night  coronet,  lest  the  opposite  sex 
might  resent  the  incursion  upon  their  domain  by  the  fearful  retaliation  of  adopt- 
ing an  essential  part  of  the  male  attire,  sacred  to  domestic  discipline,  and  without 
which  no  authority  can  he  maintained.  By  laborious  computation,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  time  employed  on  this  useless  embroidery,  would  hare  sufficed  to 
£U>ricate  the  following  articles  of  philanthroinc  utility,  tIs.,  namely,  to  wit :  Seren 
hundred  and  axty-three  Borioboolan  crayats ;  thirty-eight  dozen  pinafores  for  desti- 
tute infants  in  South-Africa ;  sixty-eight  dosen  table-cloths  for  the  starring  savages 
of  Baritongo ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  long-boots  for  the  pearl-fishers  of  Wan- 
kifnngo ;  two  hundred  buck-skin  breeches  for  the  Subversion  of  Fleas  in  Califor- 
nia ;  seven  hundred  dozen  towels  for  the  Melioration  of  the  Cuticle  of  the  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Dahomey ;  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  dozen  hem-stitched  hand- 
kerchieft  for  the  Suppression  of  Perspiration  at  Boggley-WoUah. 

*  Comment  on  such  misapplication  of  labor  is  unnecessary. 

*■  With  the  fervent  hope  of  correcting  an  evil  so  monstrous,  I  presented  to  the 
£ur  worker  of  this  piece  of  filaceous  folly  a  copy  of  an  able  work  on  *  The  Proper 
Employment  of  Time,'  with  ii^unctions  to  make  a  good  use  thereot  From  sub- 
sequently beholding  the  head  of  the  young  woman  in  question  decorated  with 
leaves  of  that  valuable  book,  twisted  into  curl-papers,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that 
my  efforts  in  her  behalf  had  not  been  attended  with  the  most  complete  success. 

*  Piles  of  imposing  kickshaws  are  arranged  on  all  such  occasions,  to  tempt  the 
caUow  youngsters,  and  through  them  the  unwary  parent,  who  straightway  finds 
himself  endowed  with  a  stock  of  preposterous  inventions  in  behoof  of  his  progeny, 
for  the  ruin  of  his  repose,  and  the  eternal  destruction  of  his  household  comfort. 
Think  of  it,  0  ye  fair  ladies  I  would  you  be  instrumental  in  enticing  a  roaring 
lion,  a  barking  mad-dog,  or  a  needless  crying-baby  (t^ese  may  be  had,  all  in  tiers) 
into  the  domicile  of  even  your  worst  enemy  ?  Would  you  arm  the  offspring  of 
your  dearest  Ahahda  with  engines  eminently  adapted  to  the  batteration  of  every 
mirror  and  window  of  her  house  into  effectual  smash  ?  Or  visit  upon  the  unoffend- 
ing head  of  your  maternal  uncle  the  ear-splitting  tortures  of  juvenile  toys,  such  as 
accordeona,  compounded  of  a  squeak  and  a  groan ;  drums,  noisy  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  size ;  doleful  trumpets,  with  a  hoot  like  an  owl ;  and  the  great 
variety  of  machines,  invested  with  an  atrocious  jingle,  safe  to  ruin  the  peace  of 
mind  of  any  acyacent  ear  attuned  to  harmony  ?  No,  my  dear  Madam,  I  think  if 
you  could  foresee  half  the  amazing  annoyance  that,  through  your  efforts  at  fancy 
fiurs,  the  reckless  spread  of  war-like  toys  is  calculated  to  occasion,  you  would  not 
thus  rashly  place  temptation  in  the  way  of  your  fellow-creatures. 

*•  What  resistance  can  be  opposed  to  the  blandishments  of  a  benevolent  beauty, 
who  aggravates  her  natural  charms  by  the  enhancements  of  soft  entreaty  f 

*  I  have  seen  the  most  dogged  obstinacy  overcome  in  a  moment  by  a  bewitch- 
ing smile  from  one  of  those  graceful  extortionists,  and  a  cumbrous  domestic  article 
of  doubtfol  utility  foisted  upon  the  rueful  victim,  who,  amid  the  inward  chuckles  of 
the  by-standers,  is  fain  to  retreat,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  drawn  the  prize 
elephant  in  a  beastly  raffle. 

'  It  must  be  admitted,  that  of  late,  considerable  improvements  hi  the  manage- 
ment of  the  *  raffle,'  once  so  great  an  engine  of  chicanery,  have  been  effected,  so 
that,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  body  Uy  win,  and  be 
allowed  to  go  quietly  away  with  the  article  in  which  he  buys  an  interest ;  at  one 
time  a  feat  so  rarely  performed,  as  to  be  held  to  be  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impos- 
sible.   A  further  improvement  is  suggested,  but  which  meets  with  little  favor^ 
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that  the  object  to  be  rmflled  ahonld  not  be  placed  at  more  than  ten  times  it*  actoal 
valae,  at  present  a  net  profit  of  one  thousand  per  cent  being  considered,  in  the 
«thios  of  fair^managers  to  be  the  least  that  can  be  entertained,  in  Justice  to  the 
caoae  in  irhioh  they  are  engaged.  A  fashion  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  is  liap- 
pily  now  becoming  obsolete,  of  refusing  any  *  change  back  ^  for  the  pnrcliase  of  an 
article,  no  matter  how  large  the  denomination  of  the  sum  tendered,  thus  compel- 
ling the  Tictim  to  disgorge  his  substance  with  the  dismal  satisfaction  of  harxng 
clothed  the  hungry  and  fed  the  naked  witii  the  fimds  wherewith  he  fondly  hoped 
to  pay  his  debts. 

*But  when  our  fair  countrywomen  lend  their  talents  to  the  illustration  of  ideal 
and  historical  subjects,  by  means  of  wax-work,  and  the  aids  of  costume,  we  can- 
not deny  the  potent  temptation  to  purchase  at  any  price  —even  at  a  fair — the 
fraits  of  their  labor.  Behold  that  commanding  figure,  the  Ooddess  of  Liberty,  in 
a  flaxen  wig  and  expansive  skirts,  resolutely  clutching  the  cap-crowned  staS^  asi^ 
emulous  of  the  magnet,  she  had  determined  to  be  true  to  the  pole,  at  the  fearful 
price  of  being  mistaken  for  a  dijtguised  barber  ! 

*  View  with  hushed  emotion  that  biblical  group  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  who, 
if  fiMses  go  for  any  thing,  is  an  irreclaimable  villain,  as  Lavatik  is  my  judge ; 
and  see  how,  with  the  grace  of  a  milk-man,  he  pours  nothing  out  of  an  imposnUe 
jug  into  an  incredible  chasm  in  the  head  of  a  serene  though  maudlin  wretch,  evi- 
dently in  the  last  stage  of  whiskey  ! 

*  Admirable  also  is  that  other  scene  from  inspired  history  —  the  fraternal  con- 
signment of  the  beleaguered  Joseph  to  a  deep  hole  by  his  unnatural  brethren, 
pending  the  advent  of  the  approaching  caravan — a  pitiful  tableau  —  hanging  by 
a  suspensory  ligament  round  the  pit  of  his  stomach —  over  a  pit  for  which  he  has 
evidently  no  stomach  —  in  which  transaction  the  paternal  gift  of  the  polychro- 
matic Jerkin  plays  an  important  part  The  inherent  love  for  the  traffic  in  second- 
hand clothes  among  the  Jews,  of  which  this  is  the  first  example  in  history,  is  dis- 
played by  the  fondness  with  which  they  are  visibly  reg^ardlng  this  variegated 
vestment. 

*  I  have  been  better  pleased,  however,  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  repentant 
Mrs.  Parti NOTOH  with  her  reputed  offspring,  Just  arrived  from  his  foreign  tour, 
during  which  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats  —  we  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  *  pro- 
bable *  son  of  that  venerated  lady,  for  whom  is  slain  an  infatuated  calf — where 
the  household  is  made  merry  over  the  young  sinner,  who  closely  resembles  a  des- 
titute returned  Galifomian,  and  looks  far  more  hungry  than  honest  This  genial 
group  enforces  her  own  proverb,  that  a  veal  dinner,  even  in  the  sub-urhs  where 
love  is,  is  preferable  to  a  *  stolid'  ox  and  hatred  therewith. 

*  There  are  other  subjects  which  I  have  not  seen  thus  delineated,  but  wliich  ap> 
pear  to  me  to  be  equally  capable  of  being  successfully  rendered,  such  as  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Moses,  (an  early  one,  for  example,  where  he  narrowly  escapes  being 
gored  by  a  bull-rush ;)  the  thrilling  act  of  Saxsoh  vanquishing  hosts  with  his  max- 
illary weapon,  or  his  inimitable  performance  of  *■  slaying  the  gates  of  Gaza ;  *  the 
convivial  meeting  of  David  and  Goliah,  showing  the  effects  of  the  immoderate 
use  of  a  sling  on  the  human  constitution ;  the  disposal  by  Ebav  of  his  patrimony 
for  a  mess  of  ^potoffe  Julienne  *  —  all  capable  of  being  made  the  vehicle  of  much 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  youth  of  our  land. 

*  The  stories  of  Scripture  may  even  be  made  to  become  a  key  to  the  revelations 
of  science ;  the  phenomenon  of  the  rain-bow,  for  instance,  (whose  colors,  like 
those  of  a  toper's  nose,  exhibit  a  natural  result  of  being  constantiy  on  a  bender,) 
being  explained  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  established  as  a  Imower's  Arc,  (thus 
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bj  a  neat  and  serviceable  pnn  indicating  its  origin,)  and  troth  be  in  diyers  ways 
eToWed  in  erery  department  of  knowledge. 

*  What  caitiff  so  rash  as  to  dare  deny  the  presence  of  Abt  among  us  ?  Take 
him  to  a  Fair,  and  let  that  gorgeoos  picture,  affluent  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, the  Bjlttlb  or  Waterloo,  with  its  crewel  and  sanguinary  scenes,  (wherein 
both  NiLPOLEON  and  his  enemies  are  worsted,)  done  with  a  darning-needle,  reply, 
and  extinguish  the  traitor  forcTer  t 

*  We  may  point,  also,  in  triumph  to  another  work  of  equal  merit,  which  dis- 
plays that  touching  episode  in  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  where  that  monarch  is  de- 
picted, dressed  in  robes  of  yiolet,  taking  leare  of  his  green  and  yellow  children, 
while  his  royal  nose  obtrudes  upon  us  in  a  carbunded  state,  garnished  with  a  rec- 
tangular pimple,  of  purple  hue,  all  of  wool,  woolly.  The  majestic  features  of  that 
decapitated  potentate  are  seen  blocked  out  in  eligible  squares  of  Tarious  colors, 
like  a  map  of  a  western  city,  all  the  outlines  of  his  fkoe  exhibiting  edges  like  a 
coarse  hand-saw,  or  a  flight  of  door-steps. 

*  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  graceless  invention  for  perpetuating  in 
fleecy,  lanatous,  and  flooculent  stitches,  the  memorable  events  of  history  ?  Hay 
his  visions  be  haunted  by  the  leatheriest  of  medals  ! 

'  The  appalling  extent  of  this  mode  of  delineation  \a  calculated  to  excite  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  all  true  lovers  of  art  and  loyal  patriots ;  for 
what,  may  I  ask,  would  become  of  our  veneration  for  the  adored  Father  of  his 
country,  should  the  needle-workers  assail  his  sacred  image  with  premeditated 
punctures,  and  hold  him  up  in  variegated  lamb^s-wool  through  aU  coming  time,  to 
the  horror-stricken  gaze  of  new-begotten  generations  ? 

*  I  need  not  remark  that  the  system  I  condeom  furnishes  more  nutriment  to  the 
dismal  epidemic  of  wool-pictures  than  any  other  moving  cause  ;  and  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  such  are  the  inflammatory  hues  of  these  productions,  that  even  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  looked  so  solemn  on  all  the  glories  of  Soloxoh,  never  beheld  him 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

*  What,  let  me  propound,  becomes  of  such  atrocities,  when  they  leave  the  warm 
precincts  of  the  cheerful  Fair  ?  Did  any  body  ever  see  one  in  any  body^s  house  ? 
Ck>nscientious  peruser  of  these  lines,  would  you  tolerate  the  guilt  of  one  in  your 
own  ?  It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief  that  the  dismayed  winner  of  such  a  prize, 
after  vainly  essaying  to  give  it  away,  consigns  it  to  merited  oblivion  in  the  cock- 
loft, or  furtively  bestows  it  upon  Towser  in  his  kennel. 

*  Quite  as  worthy  of  consignment  to  Towser  are  some  of  the  culinary  prepara- 
tions usually  found  at  fairs.  Great  pyramids  of  cake,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  confer  perennial  head-ache ;  baker's  pies,  whereof  no  man  knoweth  the  com- 
position, so  grievous  to  the  bodUy  health  that  the  buyer  ought  forthwith  to  bespeak 
the  coffin,  as  after  consuming  the  former,  he  will  have  imminent  need  of  the  latter ; 
and  being  thus  near  to  *  kingdom-come,'  let  also  his  will  be  done,  if  he  entertuns 
any  designs  of  a  testamentary  nature.  The  reflections  of  ice-cream  and  charlotte- 
russe  are  less  to  be  condenmed,  though  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  too  large  a 
share  of  the  entertainment  consists  of  the  crockery  and  spoons. 

*  The  Knickerbocker  is  not  a  folio  volume  a  foot  thick,  printed  in  diamond  type, 
and  I  therefore  cannot  absorb  its  limited  space  in  an  enumeration  of  all  the  fol- 
lies, faults,  offences,  and  infirmities  justly  chargeable  upon  the  fancy-fair  system. 
Its  limits  are  counsellors  to  the  fear  that  this  article  hath  over-stepped  the  brief 
boundary  already.  The  subject  being  barely  broached,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  able  advocate  at  the  bar  of  common-sense,  will  prosecute  to  a  conviction  the 
investigations  thus  imperfectiy  begun.' 
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Ths  latb  Hbnbt  Cart:  *John  Waters'  or  ths  Kxickkrbockkb.  —  BA- 
aom  have  we  been  more  startled,  than  when  walking  up  Broadway  with  a 
friend,  one  morning  recently,  to  learn  from  him  of  the  death  of  Mr.  ELenrt  Cart, 
of  New- York,  the  *  Johk  Watbrs'  of  the  Knickbbbockkr,  in  days  gone  by. 
He  died  at  Florence^  some  months  since ;  and  although  we  hare  read  every  day 
two  city  journals,  we  have  never  seen  the  lamented  fiict  recorded.  It  will  be 
our  province,  in  an  ensuing  number,  to  speak,  in  detail,  of  the  extraordinary 
qualities,  personal  and  literary,  of  this  refined  gentleman,  and  most  gifted  and 
graceful  of  essayists.  A  writer  of  the  time  said  d  faJm :  *  How  skilfully 
he  moves  a  horror,  and  produces  affirightraents,  let  the  reader  judge,  who 
shall  peruse  the  authentic  story  of  ^The  Iron  FooUiUp,'  in  a  late  Kkickbb- 
BOCKRR.  Tet  is  not  this  a  fiur  example  of  the  writer's  power.  Does 
he  place  before  you,  with  a  few  toadies  d  his  pencil,  a  portzait  of  a 
departed  friend?  How  fiuthful  and  striking  the  delineation!  Does  he 
transcribe  heart-records,  or  depict  the  affections  f  What  an  amount  of 
kindred  thought  and  feeling  he  conveys  to  the  reader  I  Does  he  dally  with 
the  Nine  f  What  a  tender  regard  they  manifest  for  him,  while  he  traces  hk 
graceful  fimdes !  No  cumbrous  and  misplaced  description ;  no  disproportioned 
and  injudicious  ornament,  mar  the  beau^  of  his*poc^»  or  the  clearness  of  his 
prosa'  Let  us  go  back  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  show  to  the  thousands  of 
our  new  readers  how  beautiful,  clear  and  fervent  was  his  style.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, ^The  Iron  FooUtep^  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  one  of  the  barracks 
of  a  Western  Scottish  recent,  which  was  stationed  upon  a  high  bluff  that 
fonned  one  point  of  a  low  cresoentular  bay,  over-looking  the  town  and  harbor: 

'Iv  one  of  these  barracks  were  quartered  three  officers  of  the  regiment,  Mi^r 
Hamilton,  Captain  (Iobdon,  and  a  third  whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  moment  renl. 
Major  Hamilton's  apartment  was  in  the  centre.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service,  and 
nsuallj  wore  a  wooden  pin,  or  stick,  shod  with  iron ;  and  being  an  alert  man,  fond 
of  exercise,  used  to  walk  np  and  down  this  piaisa  for  hours  together,  stoppinff  oc- 
casionallv  at  (Iobdon's  door  or  window,  ana  sometimes  looking  in  at  that  of  the 
other  officer,  exchanging  a  cheerful  word  with  them  as  they  sat  each  in  his  apart- 
ment, endeavoring  to  beguile  the  time  with  dressing,  reading,  writing,  thoughts  of 
promotion,  of  home,  and  of  a  speedy  and  happy  return  to  Britain. 

*  The  sound  of  the  Moor's  step  was  peculiar.  It  was  only  the  blow  given  by  the 
iron  ferule  at  the  end  of  his  wooden  leg  that  was  heard ;  for  although  a  stout  man, 
he  trod  lightly  with  the  remaining^  foot,  and  heavily  only  with  the  wooden  substitnte, 
which  gave  forth  its  note  at  short  mtervals,  as  he  paced  to-and-fh>,  eo  regularly,  that 
there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  listening  to  it. 

'  Sounds  that  strike  the  ear  in  this  measured  war,  affect  us  more  than  others.  The 
attention  beoomea  encaged,  and  they  srow  emphatic  as  we  listen.  The  calker's 
hammer-stroke,  as  it  flies  from  the  dock-yard  oi  the  busy  port,  across  some  placid 
bay,  into  the  green  and  peaceful  country,  is  an  instance  or  this  truth.  Associated 
with  this  measured  movement  of  the  Major,  was  his  deep,  cheery  voioe,  that  made 
li^^ht  of  danger  and  difficulty  \  whether  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  as  now,  amid  the 
sickness,  which,  in  mockery  of  the  beautj^  of  tropical  skies  and  scenery,  was  de- 
vastating the  colony  at  this  melancholy  period. 

'  This  sickness  proved  fatal  to  several  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  after  some  time, 
Msjor  Hamilton  was  taken  down  with  it.  It  was  a  fever,  attended  with  delirium. 
The  Major  was  confident  of  recovery :  and,  indeed,  from  the  great  equanimity  and 
happy  temperament  of  his  patient,  his  physician  had  hopes  almost  to  the  last 
These,  however,  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  He  expired  the  seventh  day  after 
he  was  seized,  while  endeavorins;  to  speak  to  his  friena  Captain  Gordon,  and  was 
buried  under  arms  at  sun-set  of  the  same  day. 

<Now  it  was  on  the  second  night  after  this  mournful  event,  that  Goboom,  having 
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retired  to  bed  nther  later  than  luual,  found  himself  nnezpectedlr  awake.  He  was 
not  ooneeioua  of  any  distressiuff  thought  or  dream,  which  shoula  have  occaaioned 
this  shortened  slumber,  and  as  lie  commonly  made  but  one  nap  of  the  night,  and  his 
T9bX  had  been  latterly  broken  by  the  kind  offices  he  had  rendered  his  comrade,  he 
was  half-surprised  at  finding  himself  awake.  He  touched  his  repeater,  and  found  it 
only  past  one  o'clock.  He  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  composed  himself  afbesh. 
Thoughts  of  his  friend  came  over  his  heart,  as  his  cheek  reached  the  pillow,  and  he 
Hdd :  '  Poor  Hamilton  I    Well,  Ck>D  have  merqy  upon  us  I ' 

*  He  felt  at  the  moment  that  some  one  near  him  said,  'Amen  1 '  with  much  solemnity. 
He  was  effectually  roused,  and  asked :  '  Who  is  there?' 

'  There  was  no  reply.  His  voice  seemed  to  echo  into  HAVii.Toir'B  late  apartment, 
and  he  then  remembered  that  the  door  was  open  that  communicated  between  the  two 
rooms.  He  listened  intently,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  his  own  heart. 
He  said  to  himself,  '  It  is  all  mere  imagination/  and  again  endeavored  to  compose 
himself,  and  think  of  something  else.  He  laid  his  head  once  more  upon  the  pillow, 
and  then  he  distinctly  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  Major's  well-known  step.  It  was 
not  a  matter  to  be  mistaken  about  The  ferule  sound,  the  pause  for  the  foot,  the 
sound  again,  measured  in  its  return,  as  if  all  were  again  in  life.  He  heard  it  first 
upon  the  ptazia,  heard  it  approach,  pass  through  the  door  from  the  piazza  into  the 
centre  apartment,  and  there  it  seemed  to  pause ;  as  if  the  figure  of  the  departed  were 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  that  open  door,  in  the  room  it  had  so  lately  occupied. 

'  Gordon  rose.  He  went  to  the  window  that  opened  upon  the  piazza,  and  looked 
onl  The  night  was  very  beautiful ;  the  moon  had  gone  down ;  the  sky  was  of  the 
deepest  azure,  and  the  low  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
was  tiie  onlv  thing  that  engaged  his  notice,  except  the  extreme  brightness  and  luci- 
dity of  a  solitary  star,  that  traced  its  glittering  pathway  of  light  toward  him,  across 
the  distant  waters  of  the  ocen.  All  eue  was  still  and  reposefiu.  '  It  is  very  remark- 
able ! '  said  he ;  '  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  it  I ' 

'  He  turned  toward  the  door  that  stood  open  between  the  two  rooms.  The  Majorca 
apartment  was  darkened  by  the  shutters  being  closed,  and  he  could  distinguish 
nothing  inside  it  He  wished  the  door  were  shut,  but  felt  a  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  closing  it ;  and  while  he  stood  j^azing  into  the  dark  room,  the  thought  of  being  in 
the  presence  of  a  disembodied  spirit  rose  in  his  mind ;  ana  though  a  brave  man,  he 
could  not  immediately  control  the  bristling  sensation  of  terror  that  began  to  possess 
him.  He  loused  for  the  voice  of  an^r  living  bein^ ;  and  though  for  a  moment  the  idea 
of  ridicule  deterred  him,  he  determined  on  calhng  up  the  officer  who  occupied  the 
other  apartment 

'  He  passed  out  on  to  the  piazza,  and  as  be  approached  the  other  extremity  of  the 
building,  the  sentinel  on  dut;^  perceiving  him.  presented  arms. 

*  *  Have  you  been  long  stationed  heref'  said  Captain  Qobdom. 
'  *  Half  an  hour,'  was  the  reply. 

' '  Did  Tou — did  you  happen  to  see  any  one  on  the  piazza,  during  that  time  f ' 

* '  I  dia  not' 

'  Gordon  returned  at  once  to  his  room,  vexed  with  himself  for  having  been  the 
sport  of  an  illusion  of  his  own  brain.  He  closed  his  door  and  window,  and  went  to 
vbed.  He  was  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  had  regained,  as  he  thought,  entire  pos- 
session of  his  fsculties.  °My  old  comrade,'  said  ne, '  what  could  he  possibly  want 
of  me?  We  were  always  friends — kind-hearted,  gallant  fellow  that  ne  wast  No 
man  ever  was  his  enemv,  except  upon  the  field  itself.  Why  should  I  have  dreaded 
to  meet  him,  even  if  suco  an  event  could  possibly  be  ? ' 

'  And  yet,  so  constituted  are  we,  Uiat  a  moment  or  two  after  this  course  of  thought 
had  ooeujpied  his  mind,  he  was  almost  paral^ed  with  dread,  by  the  recurrence  of  The 
same  weU-known  step  that  now  seemed  pacing  the  dark  and  tenantless  apartment. 
He  even  fancied  an  irregularity  in  it,  that  betokened,  as  he  thought,  some  distress  of 
mind;  and  all  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  spirits  revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  mortal 
existence,  to  expiate  some  hidden  crime,  entered  his  imagination,  and  combined  to 
make  his  situation  awful  and  appalling.  It  was  therefore  with  great  earnestness 
that  he  exclaimed : 

"  In  ^e  name  of  <}od,  Hamilton,  is  that  you  ? ' 

*  A  voice,  fh>m  the  threshold  of  the  oommnnicating  door,  addressed  him  in  tones 
that  sank  deeply  into  his  soul : 

' '  Gordon,  listen,  but  do  not  speak  to  me.  In  ten  days  you  will  apply  for  a  fbr- 
lough ;  it  will  not  be  granted  to  you.  Tou  will  renew  the  application  in  three  weeks, 
and  then  it  will  be  successful.  Stav  no  longer  in  Scotland  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  adjustment  of  your  affairs.  Gk>  to  London.  Take  lodgings  at  No.  —  Jermyn- 
street  Tou  will  be  shown  into  an  apartment  looking  into  a  garden.  Remove  the 
panel  firom  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  you  will  there  find  papers  which  establish 
the  fact  of  my  marriage,  and  will  give  you  the  address  of  my  wife  and  son.  Hasten, 
for  they  are  m  deep  distress,  and  these  papers  will  establish  their  rights.  Do  not 
forget  me  I ' 
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'  Captain  Gordon  did  not  raoolleet  how  long  he  remuned  in  tho  postnra  in  which 
he  had  listened  to  the  spirit  of  his  departed  mend ;  but  when  he  arose,  it  was  broad 
day.  He  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  town  ;  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  afiair,  and 
authenticated  it  by  his  oath.  He  had  had  no  intention  of  quitting  the  oolonr  doriag 
that  year ;  but  an  arriTal  bronsht  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  of  bia 
accession  to  a  large  estate.  Within  the  ten  days,  he  applied  for  a  furlough ;  bat  such 
had  been  the  mortality  among  the  officers,  that  the  commanding  officer  thoogfai  pro- 
per to  refuse  his  request  Another  arriral  hariuff  howcTcr  brought  to  the  island  a 
reinforcement  for  the  garrison,  he  found  the  difficulty  remoTed,  upon  a  second  appli- 
cation, in  three  weeks.  He  sailed  for  Scotland,  arranged  his  aflura,  and  intended 
immediately  afterward  to  ha^e  proceeded  to  London.  He  sulTered,  howerer,  one 
agreeable  engagement  after  another  to  retard  his  departure,  and  his  friend'aooneentSL 
and  the  preternatural  visit  that  he  had  recelTed  fiom  him,  were  no  longer  impreaaed 
so  Tvrimj  as  at  first  upon  his  mind. 

*One  niffht,  howoTer,  after  a  social  party  of  pleasure,  he  awoke  without  apparent 
cause,  as  be  had  done  on  the  eyentful  night  in  Dominica,  and  to  hia  utter  eonsteraa- 
tion,  the  sound  of  the  Minor's  iron  step  mled  his  ears. 

'He* started  from  his  bed  immediately,  rang  up  his  serrant,  ordered  post-lioraeB» 
and  lost  not  a  moment  upon  the  way,  until  he  reached  the  house  in  Jermyn-streel,. 
He  found  the  papers  as  he  had  expected.  He  relicTed  the  widow  and  orpliiaD  of  his 
unhappy  friend,  and  established  tnem  as  such  in  the  inheritance  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  his  sudden  death ;  and  the  story  reaching  the  ears  of  royalty,  the  young 
HAViLTOif  was  patronized  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  early  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army,  to  which  he  was  attached,  at  the  time  this  tale  was  told  to  me. 

'  It  is  also  known  that  Captain  GoRDOir  rose  Terr  high  in  his  military  career,  and 
was  throughout  his  life  distinguished  aa  a  brare  ana  honorable  officer,  and  a  fortunate 
generaL' 

His  fervent  reveraDoe  ud  fidth  are  well  presented  in  tfae  annexed  most 
heart-felt  lines : 


'  Aloho  the  mountain-track  of  lifo, 

Along  the  weary  lea, 
O'er  rocks,  mid  storms,  in  joy,  in  strife. 

Let  this  my  heart-cry  be, 
*  Nearer  to  Thu  1 '    <  Nearer  to  Tees  I ' 


*  This  pill 


I  trod. 


rhis  pilffrim-path  by  Trbb  ws 
Jbsus  r  my  Kino  I  by  Thbb  ! 
Traced  by  Tht  feet,  Tht  tears,  Tbt  blood, 

In  loTc,  in  death,  for  me : 
Oh  I  bring  my  soul  *  nearer  to  Tbbb  ! ' 


'  Let  cTery  step,  let  erery  thought, 
Sweet  memories  bear  of  Thbb  ! 

And  hear  the  soul  Tht  love  hath  bought, 
Whose  way-cry  oft  shall  be, 

'Nearer  to  Thbb  1    <  Nearer  to  Thbb  I' 


<  Thou  wilt !  Thou  dost  I  A  small  stifl  roioa 

Teacheth  of  Faith  in  Thbb  I 
Of  Hope,  that  might  in  grief  rejoice 

If  stiU  the  way-cry  be, 
'Nearer  to  Thbb  I'    'Nearer  to  Thbb  I' 

'  Tet  a  few  days  to  me,  perhaps. 

And  Time  no  more  shall  be ; 
But  boundless  lore  can  know  no  lapae^ 

Thou  art  eternity  I 
Draw  Thou  my  soul  *  nearer  to  Thbb  1 ' 


<  Be  it  the  HeaTon  I  hope  aboTe, 

To  liTO  and  moTe  in  Thbb  I 
Oh !  by  Tht  psst,  Tht  promised  loTe, 

Orant  these  blest  wonls  to  me, 
'Asoend,  forgiTenI  — 'Nearer  to  Thbb  1' 
His  oontrastB  in  narratrre-manner  may  be  gathered  from  a  scene  given  in  a 
sketch,  entitled  ^On  Bwen  and  Other  Thing*^^  inyolying  a  most  whimsical 
account  of  trying  to  make  a  deaf  man  hear.  *  Health'  and  *  weather '  com- 
ments had  been  made,  when  came  the  unludcy  question :  *  Are  you  fond  oi 
Fish  V    The  subjoined  extract  will  explain  itself : 

' '  I TEAMH  you,'  said  the  latter,  *  the  mare  is  decidedly  better ;  that  bleeding  in  the 
hoof  did  her  business  completely,  and  I  do  n't  doubt  that  by  autumn  she  wul  be  as 
well  as  e^er.' 

'  *  I  asked  you,'  said  the  risitor  in  a  determined  ton&  and  like  a  neison  who  has 

something  to  say,  'I  asked  you,  whether  you  were  rond  of  Fisht Alas  I  my 

masters!  how  many  unnecessary,  how  many  fotile,  how  many  absurd  ouestions, 
among  the  idle  words  that  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  couTersation,  are  daily  pre- 
pouncwd  in  this  grare  worid  of  ours  I  Fond  of  fish  I  Fond  of  Fitk  I  and  that  fisli»  a 
Shad  I  and  that  shad,  a  Conneoticut-Riyer  Shad !  and  that  Connectieat-RiTer  Shad, 
a  prime  braoe  of  shad  I  in  the  highest  season,  and  the  highest  order,  and  the  finest 
brace  of  shad  in  the  entire  haul  ^  Exoch  Smith,  now  jret  quirering,  without  the  loss 
of  one  radiant  scale,  upon  the  snow-white  dresser  of  this  man's  imagination !  Ought 
I  to  call  it  an  imagination  ?  Ought  I  to  go  on  with  the  story,  or  abandon  it  as  an  im- 
practicable thing?    Fond  of  Fish! 
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*  Oh  !  commend  me  to  a  life  of  leisure  in  a  small  town  upon  the  risht  bank  of  the 
Biver  Connecticut,  and  let  my  lease  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  shad  season  t  Give 
me  Enoch  Smith  to  draw  the  seine,  a  green  lane  to  conduct  me  to  the  river-shore,  and 
a  Clauds  Losrains  morning  for  my  day  of  purchase  I  Fond  of  Fish !  Whj,  what 
an  idea,  to  be  convejred  upon  the  subject  of  this  brace  of  shad,  fivm  one  Christian 
Beinff  to  another  Christian  Being,  who  nad  both  —  as  it  is  to  be  supposed — read  and 
studied  the  liTea  of  the  apostles  I    Fond  of  Fish  !  1 1 

'  But  the  stout  man,  findine  that  he  was  not  apprehended,  reiterated  the  remark- 
able question ;  and,  In  a  still  louder  tone,  exclaimed :  '  I — asked — you — whether — 
jou — are — fond — of—  Fish  ? '  making  a  pause  between  each  of  these  peculiar  words, 
and  shooting  the  last  word  of  the  singular  interrogatory  out  of  his  mouth,  by  means 
of  his  fore-teeth  and  a  most  emphatic  under-lip,  aa  a  boy  does  a  marble  with  the  bent 
fore-flnger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 

* '  I  perceive,'  was  the  reply,  *  that  you  are  asking  me  a  question ;  but  really  the 
rhw/nakt  has,  I  think,  quite  the  better  of  my  right  ear.  Would  you  do  me  the  favor,' 
continued  he,  turning  the  left  side  of  his  head  toward  his  interlocutor  with  the 
snavitf  of  a  person  already  obliged ;  '  would  you  do  me  the  great  favor  to  repeat  your 
inquiry? ' 

*  *  I  asked  you/  said  the  other,  growing  scarlet  in  the  sills  like  the  shad  of  his 
imagination,  *I — merely — asked — yon'  —  for  he  began  (I  thought  at  the  time)  to 
ffrow  vexed  with  the  absurdity  of  his  position  in  having  given  utterance  to  a  concept 
lion  at  once  so  feeble  and  yet  so  eccentric;  and  being  a  coarse  man,  could  only  set 
out  by  passionately  going  through  what  he  had  to  say :  *  if—  you — were — fond — oF— 
Fish  r  And  on  this  occasion  each  word  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  force  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  the  last  word  that  of  a  cannon-ball :  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke  like  a  man  of 
might  and  purpose  aa  he  was,  and  clenched  nis  hand,  and  quivered  upon  the  stout 
bow  legs  that  sustained  him  as  he  stood :  '  JVf  A,'  roared  he  1  <  Fish,'  shouted  he !  '  I 
aaked  you  if  you  were  fond  of  FISH,'  thundered  he  1 ' 

*  *  I  quite  regret  being  so  very  deaf  to-day,  and  yet  I  should  be  sorry,'  replied  his 
imperturbable  friend,  fiunbling  m  his  pockets  and  looking  about  the  couch,  <to  lose 
any  observation  of  yours,  and  particularly  one  in  which  vou  seem  so  earnest ;  here 
is  a  piece  of  paper,  and  here  is  a  pencil ;  be  kind  enough  to  write  it  down  while  I  get 
on  my  glasses?  By  the  time  his  eyes  were  reinforced  the  paper  was  ready,  and 
riancmff  it  over  he  answered  at  once,  raising  himself  suddenly  upward,  as  he  ex- 
olaimedat  the  utmost  reach  of  his  voice,  and  with  deep  and  inoreasinff  energy :  <  Oh  1 
VeijI'    'Veryr    *V«btI'  a         bj 

<  '^Oood  morning,  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  his  now  blown  and  indignant  visitor.  'Are 
JOU  off?  Well,  good  morning.  Captain  I '  replied  the  other;  andas  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  '  My  neighbor  Captain  Tompkinb,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  has  grown  quite 
as  deaf  as  myself,'  said  he  in  a  musing  manner.  *  If  I  had  hia  legs— 't  is  there  he 
haa  the  advantage  of  me — if  I  had  his  legs,  I  could  have  collected  all  the  news  of 
the  parish  in  the  time  that  he  has  been  prosins  here  about  my  mare  I  And  I  wanted 
too  to  know  something  this  morning  about  shad.  Here,  Sallt  I  tell  Bob  to  run  down 
the  lane  and  find  out  whether  Enoch  Smith  is  going  to  draw  soon ;  and  if  Bob  meet 
any  persons  on  the  way  with  shad,  let  him  ask  the  price  of  the  day  before  he  says  a 
word  to  Smith.' 

The  same  deep  religious  feeling,  the  samd  spirit  of  self-abasement  and 
spiritual  devotion,  which  characterize  *  Nearer  to  Thee,'  distinguish  also  ^Lines 
written  in  Afflictun^  firom  which  we  select  a  brief  but  characteristic  passage: 

*  Oh  !  raise  thy  thoug^hts  toward  thy  Heavenly  Kihg  I 
Let  not  His  quickening  grace  be  wholly  lost; 
Perchance  even  yet  thy  wilderness  may  bloom 
Beneath  His  smue,  and  blossom  as  the  rose ! 
My  soul  I  whom  hast  thou  in  the  Heavens  like  Him  f 
Or  on  the  earth  to  be  compared  to  Him  f 
Are  not  thine  idols  fallen? — one  by  one, 
Thy  bloom,  thy  vouth,  thy  strength,  thv  friends,  thy  pride, 
Thy  ready  confidence,  thy  force  of  mind — 
Have  they  not  all  departed  ?    What  is  left  ? 
What  idle  meteor  lures  thee  back  to  dust 
From  Him,  to  whom  thy  happier  thoughts  aspire? 
Raise  thee,  oh  1  raise  thee  I  anit  this  vacant  star. 
Mount  with  the  morning  to  the  gates  of  heaven : 
There  plead,  and  hope ;  confide,  and  be  forgiven  I 
So  shaU  thy  present  sorrow  turn  to  tov 
Ineffable ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  griei 
ShaU  pass  from  off  the  &ce  of  thy  sad  breast, 
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Before  the  smile  of  His  etfulsent  lore ; 
His,  thine  ascended  Satiour's,  beam  of  Orsoal 
Thy  life  shall  wear  a  charm  unknown  before, 
And  with  the  rojal  Psalmist  shalt  thon  sing 
In  holy  rapture,  to  affliction's  praise  1 ' 

We  shall  hope,  as  we  hare  intimated,  to  do  better  justice  to  the  peraoDal 
and  literary  diaracter  of  the  lamented  sulject  of  these  hurried  remarks  here- 
after. 


QoasiP  WITH  Rbadkbs  ajid  CoBRKSPOinoiirTS.  — We  haye  lost  or  midaid 
*  TarkWi  Dinner^  which  was  the  next  in  order  of  the 

*49sr1ts   MMt   Cfaferrs   ffsm   t^  ttntt«VIsfDfi, 

BNAP    rZPTH. 

*0r  course  yoa  Ve  been  to  Quaker  Meetin* : 

*  Of  course  you  Ve  read  about  Quaker  Meetin* : 

*  Of  course  you  think  there  *•  nothing  *  smart '  left  to  be  written  about  Quaker 
Meetin'. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  which  *  «ofir««t*  of  olijections  and  obstacles,  I  am  going  to 
write  about  Quaker  AfeeHn\ 

*  The  reason  is,  that  /  tcerU  to  Quaker  Meetin*  last  Sunday  —  with  Tuhkle. 

*  Turku  came  down  to  *our  house,*  clad  in  complete  gray — in  fact,  looking 
perfectly  Amihadab-Sliikish.    He  even  had  a  gray  silk  pocket-handkerchlet 

*  *  Mark,*  said  he,  *  does  thee  intend  to  go  to  our  meetin*  this  morning  ?* 

**  Well,  brother  Turklb,  if  you'll  take  me  under  your  '^ay^poose^*^,*  (I  beg 
your  pardon,)  I  will  gladly  Join  the  Society's  *Sabbath-counciL** 

*  *  Thee  must  mind  thy  Ps  and  Qs,  then,  and  not  look  carnally  at  the  Asters*  nor 
wriggle  thy  features  into  ungodly  smiles ;  nor  blow  thy  nose  over-loud ;  nor  take 
oir  thy  hat,  except  when  the  Spirit  moveth  a  brother  or  a  sister  unto  prayer.* 

*  And  in  meek  obedience  to  Brother  T.*s  instructions,  I  took  my  seat  at  his  side 
upon  a  *■  back  bench  *  at  the  MtetifC, 

*The  Meetin*- House  was  fulL  The  men  sat  upon  the  hardest  of  benches,  with 
the  stiffest  of  backs,  and  a  general  air  of  wry-neck-edness  pervaded  them.  On 
the  women*s  seats  I  remarked  drab  cushions,  at  intervals  peeping  from  mouse- 
colored  skirts.  The  rows  of  bonnets,  (if  the  head-gear  of  the  female  Q*s  can  be 
so  called,)  all  of  a  serious  tint,  between  white  and  old-ehingle-oolor,  reminded  me, 
looking  at  them  from  behind,  of  a  battalion  of  Bheep*8-headB  close^eared,  some 
washed,  and  some  weather-stained. 

'Upon  the  rused  benches  at  the  fiifther  end,  sat  on  one  side,  six  unmitigated 
broad-hrims;  on  the  other,  seven  uncompromising  9heep'a^atU:  (I  speak  respect- 
fully, and  in  a  Fickwiokias  sense.)    The  silence  was  audible. 

*  It  was  half-past  ten  a.  m. 

*  Turklb  gradually  subsided  into  a  serene  dumber,  real  or  feig^pd. 

*  An  hour  past  on ;  Turklb  awoke,*  to  the  consciousness  of  '  something 
going  on  1  *  The  fact  was,  that  at  the  end  of  this  hour's  silence,  one  of  the  six 
unmitigated  ones  rose  suddenly,  as  if  some  body  had  inserted  a  pin  into  his 
person,  took  olT  his  broad-eaved  roof^  and  began  to  sing ;  (as  I  supposed,  but 
Turklb  said,  in  the  faintest  whisper,  ^  exhort.^ )    The  unmitigated  then  rose  with 
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» jeik,  and  exhorted  for  half-an-hour,  while  I  took  a  mental  portrait  of  him ;  but 
the  only  trace  of  it  that  has  remained  upon  mj  bomp  of  what-d'je-callem,  is  a 
wig4>lock,  punted  yellowish-white,  with  two  brown  ridges  across  the  forehead ; 
(the  eyes  were  kept  closed,  or  at  least,  seemed  so,  from  where  I  sat ;)  a  shadow,  as 
of  a  miniature  pump-handle,  down  the  middle-face,  and  a  three-cornered  hole  near 
the  base.  The  pith  of  his  exhortation  escaped  me,  but  the  subject  was  *Gi/te.^ 
I  remember  this,  because,  about  the  centre  of  his  song — exhortation,  I  mean  — a 
small  white  object  suddenly  appeared  near  the  tip  of  my  nose,  with  a  gray  gloTO 
backing  it,  and  perceiving  it  to  be  a  slip  of  paper  with  writing  thereon,  I  took  it 
and  read  as  foUoweth : 

'  Oh  I  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursers  as  ithers  see  us.' 

*  The  half-hour  being  up,  the  unmitigated  went  down  with  another  jerk,  as  if  a 
mattress  had  fallen  on  his  head,  and  roofed  himself  again. 

*  After  which  there  was  a  second  eloquent  sUenoe  of  twenty  minutes : 
'Followed  by  a  rise  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  uncomprominng«AMp*«-A«ait,  who 

defivered  herself — of  a  prayer  for  quaker  children  who  were  forsaking  drab  ways, 
and  hankering  alter  crinoline,  or  strip-ed  pantaloons. 

*  After  which,  silence,  for  a  third  time, 

*  LiKi  a  poultice,  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound.' 

'Ten  minutes  having  elapsed,  the  unmitigated,  who  had  exhorted^  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  nleni  out-burst  of  sentiment  and  fraternal  feeling  toward  the  unmiti- 
gated next  him,  which  he  exhibited  by  rising  and  cordially  shaking  hands  with 
said  unmitigated  No.  Two.  At  this  demonstration,  there  was  an  uninereal  rUe  in 
^thai^^  and  the  meetin'  diaaolved. 

*■  We  stood  on  the  bank  as  the  stream  flowed  by,  and  having  passed  the  whole 
shoal  in  review,  passed  ourselves  out. 

' '  Habous  Phtpps,'  commenced  TgncLv,  as  we  wended,  *I'll  tell  thee  what. 
There  was  a  deal  of  good  sense  and  sound  logic  in  Brother  Whifflin's  exhor- 
tation, and ^ 

'  *  So  there  was  I    Was  he  the  Zsrubabkl  Whifflin  who ?  * 

**T-e-a!  (donH  interrupt  me!)  and  Sister  Dkbobah's  prayer  was  a  rin- 
eere  out-pouring  of  the  spirit.  Crinoline,  brother  ILuious,  is  a  national  curse : 
a  worid-wide  curse :  its  untimely  and  exaggerated  expaneion  has  been  the  prime 
cause  of  the  preuure  in  every  thing  else. 

'  *  Phtpps  ;  Kota-bene :  There  was  n*t  a  pretty  Quakeress  in  meetin'. 

*  *  So  there  was  n't.    Are  you  going  to  dine  with  me  f ' 

« « No  I What  was  that  you  said  just  now  about  a  little  whiskey-and-water 

before  dinner  V 

'  (I  had  not  mtimated  Uhe  remotsgt,^ 

* '  Wen,  Haro,  I  do  n*t  know  but  it  would  be  <  nudicin4dty  usefuL' ' 

'  We  went  into  '  our  house.'  The  old  Bourbon  was  handed  forth.  Mr.  Turkls 
helped  himself^  and  holding  the  glass  admiringly  between  his  eye  and  the  window : 
*  You  do  n't  drink  whiskey,  I  think,'  said  he  gravely.  *  Young,  vigorous  men  like 
yon  should  never  indulge  in  strong  drink.  You  do  n't  need  it :  you  do  n't  want 
any  artificial  stimulus;  but  (here  he  took  a  sip)  when  a  man  is  past  middle  age, 
(here  he  took  another,)  even  if  it  is  nU  very  pUasani,  (here  he  took  a  third,)  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  necessary  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  assist  digestion ; 
and  though  I  don't  like  liquor  —  especially  whiskey,  (here  he  finished  the  glass 
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and  sigbed,)  I  oocaaionallj  take  a  mnall  qoanthy  medidnallj,  and  having  lioand 
whiake  J  agree  with  me  the  beat,  I  am,  in  a  measure,  (here  he  poured  out  a  t>M» 
■poonful  or  ao  more,  and  drank  it  at  a  long  awallow,)  foroed  to  atiok  to  it.  Wii^ 
LI  AM,  (to  the  eable  repnblican  jost  eetting  the  table,)  70a 've  got  muoaa  ia  tbe 
BtoiBng  of  the  turkey  to-day,  and  yon  Ve  left  the  kitchen-door  open:  I  amrfl  ii. 
Go  shut  it,  William,  or  I  aliall  have  to  atay  to  dinner.' 

'  William  ahut  the  l»<cA«fi-door,  and  Mr.  Tubkli  opened  the  ttfrMMoor — 4^Ut 
dinner  r 

A  *  distinct  di£ferenoe  I '  •  -  -  *  Sigma,*  a  new  Yermont  correspondent, 
sends  us  a  few  amusing  legal  anecdotes,  connected  with  eminent  juristical  and 
prominent  advocatorial  personages,  years  agone,  in  the  Qreen-Mountain  StatoL 
Among  these  anecdotes,  he  narrates  one  of  the  late  Judge  P ^  one  of  the 

*  giants  of  those  days.'  His  sheriff  was  a  long-legged,  lank,  lean,  awkward 
Yankee;  bashful  withal;  a  stutterer  and  stammerer;  and  with  a  voice  'like 
the  tearing  of  a  stay-sail  out  of  a  bolt-ropa'  He  *  opened  court  *  one  day  with 
the  usual  formula:  *HearyeI  hearyel  hear  yel'  eta,  whidi  he  did,  doabt- 
less,  in  the  style  ci  the  Nassau-street  *  self-healing  en-oe^op*  Tender:  'Any 
thing  on  the  bo-ara-rd,  fo-u-r  cents:  Twenty-five  sheets  of  wri-ting  paper, 
fo-w-er  04ke-ntsl '  eta  He,  of  course,  became  embarrassed,  and  stuttered  and 
stammered:  commenced — broke  down — commenced  again;  and  had  pith 
oeeded  as  far  as  to  designate  the  Court  by  its  jurisdictional  name,  which,  to 
save  his  life,  he  could  not  do  at  first;  then  he  commenced  a^un,  and  offoin 
had  to  give  it  up,  leaving  the  irresistible  impression  on  the  minds  of  persoos 
ignorant  of  what  he  would  be  at,  that  he  was  calling  their  Hon<»8  by  very  bad 

names.    Judge  P enjoyed  the  fellow's  confusion  and  embamasment  veiy 

keenly;  and  when  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  he  turned  to  ooe  of  h^ 
associates,  and  slapping  him  familiariy  on  the  knee,  remarked  in  a  whisper; 

loud  enou^  to  be  heard  throughout  the  bar:  *  I  say  Brother  R ^  I  have 

seen  courts  opened  before  now,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  but  I  must  oonfeas  I 
never  before  saw  one  torn  open  ! '  Here  is  another :  The  late  Batbs  Tuicvbb, 
of  Vermont,  (of  whom  every  Urn-lover  within  five  hundred  nules  has  heard, 
and  of  whom  more  humorous  sayings  are  recorded  than  of  any  other  man  in 
Vermont,)  was  as  witty  a  man,  a^  he  was  learned  jurist  He  had  a  quick, 
subtle,  and  acute  mind,  with  a  nervous  and  very  hurried  manner;  speaking  so 
fiist,  when  talking,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  listener  to  keep  up  with  his  words. 
He  was  many  years  on  the  bendL  On  one  occasion,  a  young  and  zealous 
htwyer,  not  over  punctilious  in  his  allusions  to  the  Court,  nor  very  formal  in 
his  manner,  was  arguing  a  law-question  before  the  Judob  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  by  way  of  illustration,  wished  to  *  suppose  a  case.'     *  We  wiD 

suppose,  your  Honor,'  said  he,  *  that  your  Honor  were  to  steal  a  horse ^ 

*No !  nol  nol '  interrupted  the  Judge;  *not  at  all !  not  at  all ;  't an't  a  sup- 

posable  case,  Mr.  S s  't  an't  a  supposable  casa'    *  Very  well,  basing  your 

Honor's  pardon,'  proceeded  the  eager  lawyer,  with  more  zeal  than  pruduice^ 

*  very  well;  then  supposing  that  /  should  steal  a  horse—'    *  Ah  I  yes,  yes, 

yes,'  said  the  Judge,  *that  is  a  different  thing:  veiy  likely,  Mr.  S ^  yery 

likely.    Proceed,  Mr.  S .'    Mr.  S proceeded  to  take  a  seat,  amid  the 

shouts  of  his  brethren,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  joke  in  good  part, 
and  to  repeat  it  often  to  his  fiiends.    While  Judge  Titbrkb  was  in  the  practioe 
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of  his  profession,  be  onoe  conducted  a  petty  litigation  between  two  yerj  mean 
men,  about  a  yery  small  matter,  and  finally  succeeded  in  promoting  his  case  to 
the  County  Court,  to  be  heard  by  a  judge  presiding  therein,  who  shall  be 
namelefls  This  Judge,  although  he  had  the  respect  of  the  bar  for  his  learning 
and  ability,  had  lost  their  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  was  generally  deemed 
corrupt  He  was  a  man  of  stately,  dignified  presence,  although  at  times  a 
little  *pompiou&'  Mr.  Turnkb's  case  was  laid  before  his  honor,  and  had  been 
proceeded  in  fiir  enough  for  the  Judge  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  it  and 
its  litigants^  when  he  stopped  Mr.  Tubneb  in  a  yery  graye,  dignified  manner : 
*Mr.  TuBVBR,  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  trifling  case:  why  not  advise  your 
client  to  submit  it  to  the  candid,  impartial  arbitrament  of  two  or  three  gdod, 
honest  men,  and  so  not  trouble  the  Court  V  *  Ah !  yes,  yes,  yes !  your  Honor,* 
bnke  in  Mr.  Xxnunts,  in  his  usual  hurried  manner,  and  a  sparkling  snap  of 
his  sharp,  'practised  eye,'  as  he  addressed  the  Judge^  (for  whom,  by  the  way, 
he  had  not  a  high  regud,)  'yes,  yes  I  your  Honor,  but  thU  is  just  precisely 
one  of  those  eases  toe  do  not  ttish  to  trouble  an  honest  ma/n  teith  ! '  Mr. 
Tubneb  lost  his  casa  One  or  two  more,  and  I  am  done :  An  empty-headed, 
conceited  brother-lawyer  once  bewailed  to  Judge  Tubneb  that  he  (the  lawyer) 
could  not  be  translated  back  to  youth  and  carry  with  him  all  the  learning  and 
experience  he  had  acquired  during  a  long  practice:  'Yes,  yes  I*  said  the 
Judge;  'but  console  yourself  that  you  would  carry  back  a  yexy  light  pack 
indeed ;  hardly  worth  the  journey ! '  He  had  a  yeiy  intimate  firiend  and 
neighbor,  who  was  yeiy  methodical  (and  withal  rather  eccentric)  in  the  common- 
est affiiirs  of  lifa  Among  other  things,  this  neighbor  had  a  dog :  a  fine  noble 
lellow,  that  was  a  general  fiiyorite,  and  with  whom  his  master  kept  a  regular 
and  precise  book-aooount,  charging  the  dog  with  his  board,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
crediting  him  with  seryices  wheneyer  he  rendered  any.  It  so  happened  that 
the  dog  killed  a  oow,  by  breaking  her  neck,  for  which  his  master  had  to  pay 
dearfy,  and  so  he  killed  the  dog.  Upon  examining,  and  adjusting  the  account 
with  his  dog,  after  his  demise,  the  animal  was  found  to  be  greatly  in  debt  to 
his  master.  Of  this  he  was  complaining  one  day  to  the  Judge  in  mock-mourn- 
ing style,  when  Judge  Tubneb  briefly  remarked,  nudging  his  fiiend,  'Yes, 

yes,  M ;  no  knowing  how  the  dc^s  accounts  would  haye  stood  if  he  had 

only  had  an  honest  executor  I '  The  dog's  estate  was  speedily  settled,  and  ac- 
counts balanced  by  'profit  and  loss'  account  -  .  .  The  following  is  a 
'ridi'  epistle  to  the  Publisher.  We  omit  names,  but  it  comes  all  the  way 
firom  Arkansas,  and  is  authentic : 

'  Jomi  A,  OBIT,  Baq,  publisher  of  the  xniokebbookeb  hi  new  york  I  always 
though  that,  the  keiokbbbookbb  Jamal  was  published  At  boston  new-Engling,  and 
that  the  Editor  was  one  of  the  obliging  Men  in  the  world,  bathowever  Let  it  be 
as  ft  may,  you  will  pleas  inform  me  of  the  iaok,  by  return  mail,  and  too,  the 
Termee  That  you  will  ftunish  the  kniokbbbockxb  magaiine,  for  six  months  Or  one 
year.  If  I  like  the  magasine,  well  Enough  at  the  End  of  One  Volom,  to  haye 
them  bound  I  may  continue  for  seyeral  yean  I  am  now  and  haye  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  Smbbsqx  magaiine  I  want  you  to  understand  me  — that  is  I  haye  two, 
political  Letters,  that  I  craye  yerry  much  to  haye  a  lasting  copy  in  my  boose  And 
If  I  am  subscriber  to  your  magazine,  you  haye  to  place  them  In  one  copy  of  the 
magaifaie,  so  ii  may  be  £ar  aafia  keeping  for  Myself  and  my  fHends  and  children, 
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to  my  political  Views  may  Be  always  be  known,,  I  midled  these  Letters  to  Emkb- 
BOH,  he  returned  Them  to  me,  and  give  no  reason,  I  am  detiumined  to  slop  mm 
soon  as  This  Volnm  is  out* 

Sorry  to  say  that  we  must  be  as  obstinate  u  ^Em&non  magaadne*  *Pofiti- 
cal  letters 'are*  not  at  all  in  our  way.*  -  -  -  Thb  Rer.  Mr.  SmoM,  a  zealous 
dirine  of  the  Church  of  Eng^d,  though  of  Jewish  descent,  was  a  man  whose 
wit  and  humor  almost  equalled  his  piefy.  He  must  hare  been  a  regular 
Stdnkt  Smith,  in  his  way.     A  worthy  though  credulous  and  simple-minded 

lady  of  his  acquaintanoe,  Mrs.  L ,  once  related  to  him  a  wonderful  stoty, 

of  a  clergyman  who  had  recently  received  a  message  from  a  lady  in  trouble^  re- 
questing to  see  him,  but  stating  that  he  must  come  blind-folded.  He  complied. 
He  found  the  lady  in  bed,  in  great  affliction,  and  rec(^ected  to  have  ofieQ  seen 
her  in  diurch,  one  of  the  most  attentive  and  devout  of  his  congregation.  She 
informed  him  that  she  was  a  Jewess  by  birth,  but  a  Chrisdan  by  conviction ; 
that  she  wished  to  be  confirmed  in  the  diurch ;  that  her  relatives  opposed  it, 
and  finding  her  resolute  in  her  purpose,  had  determined  to  make  way  with 
her.  *  And  there,'  said  she^  pointing  to  a  heap  of  stones,  in  a  comer  of  tbe 
room,  *  there  are  the  stones  with  which  they  intend  to  stone  me  to  death  to- 
morrow I '    Did  you  ever  hear  so  shocking  a  story  ?  *  continued  Mrs.  L : 

*  and  what  makes  it  wcnrse,  the  clergyman  was  brought  away  again  blind-folded, 
so  that  there  is  no  knowing  who  the  lady  was,  or  how  to  help  her,  or  what  has 
become  of  her  I '  *  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Simbon,  gravely,  *  all  farther  meddling  in 
the  mattor  would  be  useless.  The  poor  lady  is  dead.  She  was  stoned  to  death, 
as  she  predicted.  I  can  assure  you  of  the  iact»  for  I  swallowed  the  stcnies  after 
the  ceremony  I  *  *Ah,*  said  the  good  lady,  'you  are  jesting;  but  lassure  yon 
the  story  is  trua  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Gbimbs,  who  told  it  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.'  *Mr.  Grihbs — Mr.  Grihss?'  replied  Mr.  Smsoir;  'oh!  is  not  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  tired  of  the  version  of  the  whale's  swallowing  Jokah, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  Jonah  who  swaDowed  the  whale  ? '  '  Indeed  I '  ex- 
claimed the  good  Mrs.  L ;  'well,  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  hdd  that 

belief  I'  -  -  -  'Oub  friends,  the  French  houtiquien^^  writes  a  fiiend, 
'  have  a  singular  penchant  for  English  signs :  ^La  tpieialiU  de  Pumpkin  Pis ' 
is  &miliar  to  most  of  us ;  but  the  following,  from  the  most  firequented  passage 
in  Paris,  fiur  excels  its  prototype  of  the  rus  ds  la  Miehaudiire :  ^The  Ctrnfee- 
turner  and  Paete-hoard  Makers  who  every  year  establishes  himself  in  this 
passage^  where  he  was  last  year  hereby,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Ginger- 
bread maker  of  Dijon :  our  predecessor's  ginger-bread  is  kept  also,  and  is  joined 
to  the  Apple^ugtf  of  Bouen.'  The  same  friendly  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following :  'A  distinguished  geologist^  and  a  wit  withal,  who  was  quite  as  noted 
for  his  corpulency  as  for  his  science,  was  one  day  thus  accosted  by  a  brother 
savant,  to  whom  our  language  was  less  fomiliar  than  that  of  the  rocks :  *Mm 
Dieu^  profesieur,  what  a  curious  formation  you  are  I '  '  Yes,'  replied  tbe 
professor:  'I  belong  to  the  tertiary :  you,  I  suppose^  belcmg  to  the  aoophytea' 
Joke  '  not  takea'  -  -  -  Wa  present  the  accompanying  note  to  the  Editob, 
torn  Mr.  N.  R  Yinxtard,  <^  Marengo,  Iowa,  unaccompanied  by  any  comment 

whatever.    It  certainly  requires  none : 

*Martngo,  Iowa,  Jamiarf  SO,  1868. 

'Friuto  Claxk:  Ton  will  perhaps  forgive  mj  thieving  propensities,  when  yon 
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leam  the  object  I  had  in  Tiew  in  sending  to  yon  one  of  Mr.  Willis's  pieces  as 
my  own.  I  was  aneioua  to  icnow  whether  a  name  connected  with  a  literary  pro- 
daction  was  not  a//,  in  your  estimation,  no  difference  liow  much  trw  merit  the 
prodaction  possessed.  This  is  concIusiTcly  proren  in  the  Janoary  number  of  your 
Magazine,  in  your  editorial  upon  the  poem  of  Mr.  Willis. 

*  I  hare  some  pieces  you  may  hare  got  well  paid  for  loolung  at,  had  I  not  thought 
a  nanu  instead  of  the  production  was  all  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  pretend  unto 
wisdom.  Excuse  the  course  I  have  talcen,  for  I  shall  still  remain  a  constant  reader 
of  the  ExioxxKBOOKXR.  Bespectfully,  N.  B.  YiNiTABn.* 

That  11  *do!  *  -  -  -  The  following,  by  a  'Wolverine'  Judge,  is  intended 
to  define  the  crime  of  murder  to  a  Wolverine  jury:  *  Murder,  gentlemen,'  said 
the  Western  Solon,  *  is  where  a  man  is  murderously  killed.  The  killer,  in 
such  a  case,  is  a  murderer.  Now  murder  by  poison,  is  as  much  murder  as 
murder  with  a  gun.  It  is  the  murdering  that  constitutes  murder,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  murder  is  one  thing,  and  manshuighter 
another:  therefore,  if  it  is  not  manslaughter,  it  must  be  murder ;  and  if  it  be 
not  murder,  it  must  be  manslaughter.  Self-murder  has  nothing  to  do  in  this 
case :  one  man  cannot  commit  felo  dew  on  another :  that  is  dearly  my  view. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  you  can  have  no  difBculty.  Murder,  I  say,  is  murder. 
The  murder  of  a  brother  is  called  firatridde;  but  it  is  not  fratridde  if  a  man 
murders  his  mother.  You  will  make  up  your  minds.  You  know  what  murder 
IS,  and  I  need  not  teQ  what  it  is  not  I  repeat,  murder  is  murder.  You  can 
redre  upon  it,  if  you  like ! '  -  -  -  A  toukg  Mow,  whose  &ther  had  emi- 
grated from  Kentucky  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  writes  '  The  KanetucJnan^a 
LamenV    One  verse  will  answer : 

'  Illikotb  it  is  a  inviting  State, 
Its  broad  peraries  real  out  so  grate ; 
But  it  aint  nothing  like  Kanetucky, 
So  if  yon  kin,  yon  had  better  stay  there/ 

Ib  n't  this  one  verse  enotigh  ?  -  -  -  *  The  West-Shore  Sailroad,^  from 
Hoboken  to  Piermont,  on  the  Hudson,  we  are  ^ad  to  announce,  is  begun.  It 
will  surely  interest  our  dty  readers  in  general,  and  especially  the  lovers  of  fine 
scenery,  good  ur,  and  pure  water,  on  a  route  exempt  from  draw-bridges  and 
draw-badcs  of  every  description,  that  sudi  a  rail-way  is  at  length  under  con- 
tect  for  construction,  equipment,  and  practical  q>eration  by  lessees  for  a  term 
of  years.  Engineers  are  perfecting  the  location,  and  the  oontractore  have  al- 
ready commenced  the  gradmg.  The  line  from  the  west  side  of  Bergen  Badge, 
skirts  4he  foot  of  the  Palisade-Ridge,  and  is  nearly  stzaight  and  nearly  level, 
about  twenty  miles  to  Piermont  The  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  a  most  re- 
spectable company,  who  are  also  the  lessees,  and  who  intend  to  make  and  oper- 
ate the  road  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  unique  region  which  it  traverses.  The 
stock  is  subscribed,  and  wiU  be  held  by  the  unsophisticated  Huguenot  popula- 
tion on  the  route,  who  intend  the  road  for  their  own  local  accommodation,  and 
that  of  all  respectable  new-comers  into  their  bland  and  quiet  neighborhood, 
It  is  an  event  for  the  dtizens  of  this  groaning  metropolis,  as  well  as  for  the 
heretofore  terra-incognita  of  Bergen  county,  New-Jersey.  ...  The  sub- 
jmned  sketch  is  as  authentic  as  it  is  interesting : 
*  GHAaLKT  Bbent  and  myself  were  sohool-mates.    He  was  (me  of  those  alagular 
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anomalies  jclept  artiata.  One  who  conld  thoronghlj  criticifle  a  ehef  tTtntvrt  of 
Oahota  or  TiTiAV,  while  of  the  aotnalitiefl  of  life  he  knew  nothmg.  One  who 
could  detect  almoet  at  a  glance  the  dUTerenoe  between  a  copy  and  an  original,  but 
whom  a  child  could  haye  cheated  in  any  thing  outside  of  his  profession.  At  the 
Ume  when  we  first  became  acquainted  he  was  different  fh>m  what  he  afterward 
became.  His  eccentricities  had  not  then  declared  themselyes  in  any  direct  line 
except  a  love  for  drawing  horse-heads,  and  a  dislike  for  method  and  regularity. 
His  desk  was  a  study,  not  of  painting,  but  of  the  sad  havoc  one  idea  engrossing 
the  mind  can  make  of  a  naturally  fine  disposition.  If  he  wished  to  find  a  partaeo- 
lar  book  with  which  to  attend  a  dass,  his  search  was  a  series  of  burrows  under 
slates,  books,  and  drawing-materials,  that  would  shock  a  rat.  His  memorj  for 
any  thing  but  paintings  or  subjects  connected  with  them,  was  atrocious.  He 
even  seemed  to  forget  the  necessity  of  eating.  The  thought  has  often  presented 
itself^  how  easily  he  could  have  lived  in  Rome ;  for  instance,  he  could  breakfiust 
on  a  *  Madonna,'  dine  sumptuously  on  a  ^Viinrs,*  sup,  like  an  ogre,  on  a 
'  Patriarch,*  and  if  at  all  OkeMiCKirFBU,  *olothe  himself  in  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  Holy  Family.* 

'  He  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  If  he  became  possessed  of  any,  bis 
first  thought  was  so  much  oil  and  canvas  can  be  bought  with  this.  Careless,  bold 
and  happy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  his  life  was  to  be  envied.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  his  friends  when  a  boy,  as  dull  and  virionary ;  but  his  mind  would  at 
times  flash  forth  through  this  apathy  with  a  brilliancy  showing  that,  although  the 
surlaoe  was  clouded,  there  blazed  beneath  a  pure  strong  flame.  He  conld  h&ve 
swept  the  institution  of  its  prises,  but  preferred  being  left  alone  and  unheeded  to 
the  boyish  pursuits  of  his  art  Tear  after  year  swept  by,  and  he  saw  without 
feeling  his  inferiors  rising  by  dint  of  industry  above  him.  Toward  the  time  of 
his  graduating  he  conquered  with  a  noble  effbrt  the  spirit  that  had  bound  him, 
and  stood  before  us  as  himself.  Almost  without  an  effort  he  shot  past  us  and  left 
us  too  full  of  admiration  to  feel  envy.  He  graduated  with  honor,  and  left  shortly 
after,  to  go  to  Rome  to  pursue  the  study  of  his  art.  Wishing  to  see  some  gems 
which  were  then  in  Paris,  he  determined  to  go  through  France.  Well  had  it  been 
for  him  had  he  not.  Becoming  enraptured  with  a  private  painting  in  Paris,  he 
received  permission  to  make  a  copy  of  it  One  day,  while  in  the  gallery,  a  party 
of  gay  young  Parisians  came  to  see  the  paintings.    Among  them  was  the  fiunons 

duellist  B .    He  had  already.  It  was  said,  killed  six  men :  one  for  each  year 

after  attaining  his  minority.  The  lady  accompanying  this  man  incommoded 
Gharlit  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  asked  her  politely  but  firmly  to  stand  from 

his  painting.    B sprang  forward,  and  with  an  oath,  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

CsABtBt,  recovering  himself;  kicked  the  fellow  into  the  street  Of  course  a  duel 
was  the  consequence.  • 

*  They  fought  the  day  but  one  afler  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  At  the  first  fin 
Chahlxt,  by  some  strange  chance,  wounded  his  adversary  in  the  shoulder,  and  of 

course  deemed  himself  satisfied.    Not  so  with  B :  he  insisted  on  having,  and 

finally  Goutur  was  obliged  to  aDow  him  a  second  fire.  By  some  accident  Burt 
missed  his  aim,  and  his  adversaiy  stood  with  loaded  pistol  before  him  about  to 
take  his  life.  The  demon  slowly  raised  his  weapon  to  a  level,  and  presented.  All 
eyes  were  now  turned  on  Brxht.  He  stood  bravely.  No  braggadocio,  no  curiing 
of  his  lip  to  hide  other  emotions,  but  calmly  awaiting  his  death-blow.  With  a 
cold,  Satanic  smile,  his  adversary  fired.  The  smoke  cleared,  and  he  beheld 
Chaklit  lying  dead  before  him.  '  VoUa  »ept,^  he  coolly  remariced.  That  was 
Ohablbt'b  epitaph.* 
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Wbll,  oome,  Obildkks  I  — let  us  haTO  a  little  talk  with  a  iew  of  you  now : 
niore  of  you  may  come  to  the  small  side-table  by-and-by:  you  have  certainly 
waited  Teiy  patiently  for  a  good  while : 

*  A  LiTTLi  boy  in  one  of  our  public  schools  was  intexpreting  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  a  manner  somewhat  differing  from  the  best  commentator.  He  read : 
'  Ye-can-not-serFC-GoD-and- WoMAK  I ' 

'OussT  8  ,  aged  six,  writing  to  her  aunt  and  namesake,  who  has  been 
Tery  ill,  was  desirous  of  sending  a  yerj  amusing  epistle  to  the  invalid.  She  told 
her  all  the  home  news  she  could  think  of,  about  the  cats,  the  dog,  and  the  birds. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  one  unfortunate  puss  had  by  some  accident  lost  her  tail. 
GussT  was  going  to  write  down  this  afflicting  incident;  but  paused,  saying  very 
gravely :  *Aunt  Hajua,  I  think  I  won't  write  that :  it  migJU  agitate  aunt  Augtuta  P 

*■  A  CLASS-iCATi  of  mine,  whom  for  convenience  I  win  call  AnAics,  was  some 
years  idnce  chosen  Governor  of  his  native  State.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  very 
observing  and  thoughtful  child,  was  then  just  two  years  and  eight  months  old, 
but  could  talk  distinctly,  and,  as  my  story  proves,  could  reason  remarkably  well. 
She  had  heard  the  people  who  constantly  called  on  her  father,  inquiring  at  the 
door  if  *  Governor  Adams  was  in  ? '  A  few  days  after  this,  as  she  was  sitting  alone 
on  the  nursery-floor,  her  mother,  in  an  adjoining  room,  over-heard  her  in  ^e  fol- 
lowing soliloquy,  which  we  think  can  be  put  against  any  modem  ^juvenihty,'  as 
evincing  close  observation,  correct  reasoning,  and  withal  a  due  sense  of  penonal 
dignity,  in  so  young  a  child :  ^My  papa  is  Governor  AnAiis;  my  mamma  is  Mn. 
Governor  Adamb  ;  and  /  am  M%$*  Govbrnob  Adams  t  * 

*A  UTTLi  three-year-old  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  re- 
ligiously reared,  wished  to  spend  the  day  with  a  baby-friend,  and  expressed  the 
wish  to  her  mother,  urging  her  with  great  pertinacity  to  grant  permiBsion ;  bat 
observing  that  she  was  not  likely  to  be  saccessful,  decided  on  a  grand  final  appeal, 
saying :  *  Do,  dear  mother,  let  me  go :  I  will  be  ever  so  good  a  girl'  And  then 
pausing,  folding  her  tiny  hands  and  placing  herself  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  she 
added :  'And  this  I  ask,  for  Jbsvs'  sake.' 

*It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  made  the  visit;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  in- 
creased faith  in  prayer.'  • 

'Dim  little  FAmriB  is  a  wilful  child,  sometUng  leas  than  four  years  old.  Inherit- 
ing an  ample  share  of  what  Is  conmionly  called  */>/iieiL'  When  she  grows  older 
she  will  know  better.  She  has  a  nurse  named  Ellbv,  to  whom  she  is  much  at- 
tached. Last  evening  something  offended  her,  causing  an  unusual  display  of 
temper.  Her  excellent  mother  attempted  to  soothe  her,  and  pointing  out  the 
wickedness  of  such  conduct,  told  her  she  must  ask  God  to  forgive  her.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  The  '  old  Adam  '  would  come  out,  and  looking  up  with  an  expres- 
rion  of  countenance,  as  of  language,  in  which  passion  and  triumph  were  about 
equally  blended,  she  exdalmed:  'I  woiCt  bkj  my  prayers  to  God  to-night — ril 
say'tfuifoELLBirt* 

Unconuiiendable,  certainly.  -  -  -  Wi  Hke  to  read  the  criminal  proceeding 
of  the  Spedal  ^SeieBicms,  now  that  our  dd  friend  Shkbmah  Bbowhbll  is  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  OsBomr  upon  the  bench.  Mr.  Bbowkkll  is  a  Man.  He 
once  received  our  vote  for  Mayor  (the  only  time  we  ever  departed  from  our  al- 
legiance to  the  *ger-ieat  Pe^rin-ci-ple8  of  *Ninety-IS^t')  simply  because  we 
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flaw  him,  freeh  and  rosy,  in  the  earij  dewy  smnmer  morning,  taking  a  baaket 
of  nice  meat  and  regetahles  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  just  out  of  Hudaon- 
street  His  eyes  and  glossy  curls  seemed  to  reflect  the  satisfrction  that  a  good 
deed  had  engendered.  The  other  day,  a  little  hoy  was  before  the  court,  for 
stealing  a  ball  of  thread :  *  Discharge  him,*  said  Judge  Browvux  :  '  took  it  to 
fly  a  kite  with,  I  suppose.'  A  man  was  brought  up  for  stealing  hi  firom  a  bol- 
lock. He  alleged  that  he  stole  it  to  grease  his  boots  with.  *  WeD,  th^*  said 
the  Judge  indignantly,  *why  could  n't  you  cut  it  out  (^  the  kidney,  instead  of 
Bpoihng  a  whole  quarter  f  There  was  plenty  (^  loose  fiit  lying  around  to  grease 
your  boots  with,  without  spoiling  a  quarter.  Guilty:  penitentiary  two  mon1fa&' 
Another  man  was  arraigned  for  stealing  a  halibut,  weighing  sev&sty  pounds. 
*  Thus  then'  Judge  Bbownsll  :  *  Now  the  idea  of  a  man  picking  up  a  fish 
weighing  seyenty  pounds  from  the  side-walk,  and  walking  off  with  it !  Why, 
he'd  'aye  had  to  bade  up  a  cart  and  take  it  —  seventy  pounds ! '  Let  him  off 
light'  And  he  ioa«  Met  off  light'  ...  Thakks  to  our  friend  Professor 
Adak  Stohtb  for  the  'Norih-Woodi  WalUm-Club'  pamphlet:  and  'thanks, 
double-thanks,'  for  our  unanimous  Section  thereto,  and  for  the  manner  in 
whidi  our  humble  name  was  made  to  perform  honoiable  service  as  the  twdfth 
regulyr  toast  at  the  *  Supper.'  What  a  list  of  oiBcen  and  members  1  Qcfwemot 
Kino,  (our  old  St  Nicholas  Pbbsidbiit,)  *  good  man '  though  he  be,  and  a 
capital  fisherman,  heads  the  list ;  but  he  *  is  n't  a  priming'  to  some  *  good  M- 
lows '  whom  we  could  point  out  among  our  associates.  We  shall  refer  forUier 
to  the  ^ North 'Woodi  .WaUonrClub^  when  we  oondude^  next  month,  our 
'TriptoIoHNBaowNs'sTracta'  -  -  -  Wa  regret  to  learn  that  *i)0  i%?v'« 
Bnimo^^  and  his  ^Weekly  Frets*  both  neatly  executed,  and  issued  monthly 
and  weddy  fttnn  Washington  City,  and  both  capable  and  indostiioualy-edited 
exponents  of  the  trade,  commerce,  agricultural  advantages,  and  the  kindred 
and  collateral  interests  of  the  South,  are  not  as  well  supported  as  they  should 
ba  Mr.  Di  Bow,  however,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  labored  assiduously  in 
this  behalf  makes  a  simple  but  eloquent  appeal  in  a  recent  number,  for  simple 
jusdoe  at  the  hands  of  his  subscribers ;  an  appeal  which  we  should  hardly 
suppose  could  possibly  be  disregarded.  The  quantify  and  quality  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ReeieiB^  are  at  least  equal  to  the  merits  of  works  of  similar 
cliaracter,  for  the  same  price,  in  any  other  section  of  the  coontiy :  iriule  ^The 
Weekly  PreM*  adds  to  its  own  sectional  enforcements,  literary  recommenda- 
tions, which  should  favorably  affect  each  publication ;  as  the  two  together  cost 
only  five  dollars  a  year.  We  wish  for  both  journals  increased  encouragement 
and  ample  success.  -  -  -  It  is  our  belief  that  the  brace  of  *  QuaherUtiet* 
which  ensue,  proceed  from  the  *'  Drab  City : ' 

'SoMi  years  ago,  ere  our  metropolis  had  yet  attained  to  ita  preaent  magmficeaoe 
of  manhood,  and  was  only  a  half-grown  village  in  round  Jacket  and  oap,  there  dwelt 
in  one  of  its  suburbs  a  Quaker  apothecary.  Now  it  is  probable,  thai  ainoe  the  days 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  no  city  has  ever  been  honored  by  such  a  Quaker  apotheeaiy 
as  this.  His  features  were  such  as  might  have  been  formed  by  tightly  drawing  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  a  skull ;  nor  was  the  spectral  appearance  of  hia  figure-head 
at  all  dUninished  by  the  huge  pair  of  goggles  which  he  wore  astride  hia  nose.  His  coat 
of  gray,  cut  straight,  after  the  Quaker  faahion,  reached  ahnost  to  his  heels ;  and  as  he 
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•hnffled  tlong  the  streets,  his  hands  crossed  de^ontl  j  orer  the  region  of  the  stomaeb, 
his  heed  slightly  bent  forward,  and  turning  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  the  bojs  and  idle  men  called  him  the  '  yillage  ghost' 

'  He  was  not  a  ghost,  however,  but  a  flesh  and  blood  Quaker,  with  the  mildness  of 
disposition  which  is  a  second  nature  to  those  who  wear  the  gray  coat,  as  will  be  seen 
bj  the  following  example : 

'  The  old  gentleman  practised  dentistry  in  his  shop,  extracting  the  molars  and  bi- 
cuspids of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  to  him.  One  day,  a  stout  son 
of  the  sea  came  in,  his  £soe  distorted  by  a  doleful  tooth-ache,  to  have  the  offending 
member  separated  from  his  substance.  The  'Doctor'  placed  him  in  the  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  apply  the  turn-key.  He  had  not  exerted  his  feeble  strength  many 
minutes  before  the  antiquated  instrument  of  torture  slipped  from  the  tooth  with  a 
crash,  causing  the  patient  to  see  more  stars  than  are  catalogued  in  any  well-regulated 
astronomy.  It  was  too  much  for  Jack's  philosophy :  he  drew  off  and  let  the  doctor 
have  'one'  with  such  a  will,  that  the  unfortunate  recipient  of  the  'one'  rolled  orer 
in  the  dust  But  here  shines  out  Quaker  character  in  all  its  radiance :  he  arose,  and 
after  baring  brushed  the  dirt  from  his  clothes,  and  vented  his  malice  in  the  expres- 
sion, '  Friend,  thee  is  a  very  bad  man  I '  proceeded  to  finish  the  operation.  Poor 
Jack  was  so  bewildered  by  such  unexpected  meekness,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
turn-key  very  quietly,  and  utterly  forgot  to  utter  the  accustomed  howl  upon  the  exit 
of  the  tooth. 

'There  were  two  or  three  graceless  apprentices  in  the  shop,  who  used  to  worry  the 
poor  man  almost  to  death.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  made  an  appointment  with  an  un- 
educated person  to  meet  him  in  his  office  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain  hour.  It 
slipped  the  Doctor's  mind,  but  not  the  apprentices',  who  resolved  to  play  a  practical 
joke  on  the  man  who  was  to  call.  The  office  was  up-stairs,  over  the  shop ;  and  in  an 
adjoining  closet  were  several  fine  skeletons,  surrounded  by  other  medical  horrors. 
The  boys  took  one  of  these  skeletons,  placed  it  in  the  Doctor's  chair  by  the  table, 
with  one  of  its  fleshless  hands  upon  the  page  of  an  open  book,  and  tied  a  pair  of 
goggles  over  its  sightless  eyes.  Presently  the  man  came  in  haste,  fearing  to  be  late» 
and  was  about  to  rush  up-stairs,  when  one  of  the  conspirators  stopped  him :  '  Tou 
had  better  not  go  up  now,'  said  he  as  gravely  as  a  chief-mourner  at  a  funeral :  '  the 
Doctor  is  engaged.' 

' '  I  must  se6  him,  though :  I  came  on  business,  by  express  appointment.' 

' '  Do  you  think  the  Doctor  would  like  to  be  interrupted  now,  Jim  ? '  said  apprentioe 
Number  One. 

"  I  do  n't  know,'  said  Jim. 

*  But  the  man  out  the  matter  short  by  rushing  up  the  stain.  In  a  moment  he  came 
tumbling  down,  and  bolted  out  of  the  door.  The  boys  laughed  at  the  joke,  and  took 
the  skeleton  away. 

*  The  next  day  the  Doctor  was  standing  in  tnni  of  his  shop,  in  a  speculative  mood, 
when  he  saw  the  same  person  approaching  with  whom  he  had  made  the  engagement 
the  day  previous.  Anxious  to  finish  his  business,  the  apothecary  beckoned  with  his 
finger  for  the  man  to  approach.  Harks  of  consternation  were  depicted  on  the  man's 
free :  he  surveyed  the  vender  of  drugs  fh>m  head  to  foot,  as  if  he  had  been  a  demon 
hot  from  the  world  below.  Suddenly  he  broke  forth  with, '  No,  no ;  I  know  you,  if 
you  have  got  your  clothes  on :  you  do  n't  get  me  into  your  old  shop  gain  I '  And 
he  fairly  turned  and  ran  away. 

'  He  thought  that  the  skeleton  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  was  the  Doctor,  sitting 
in  his  study,  denuded  of  his  clothing. 

Who  toould  fCt  haye  thought  so  I  '  -  -  Thi  aptmng  '  Odb  '  and  Oration 
at  the  inauguration  of  Grawtobd's  Qrand  Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington, 
deliTered  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  twenfy-second  of  February,  appear 
in  the  ^Sav^hem  Literary  Messenger  ^  for  March.    The  first  is  from  the  pen 
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of  the  editor,  John  R  Thompson,  Esq.,  ud  is  admiTable,  alike  in  ooooeptioD 
and  in  execatioa  The  four  divisiona,  and  the  different  styles  of  Terse,  pre- 
renting  all  monotony  of  mere  sound,  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Mithor. 
The  whole  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Thompson,  as  a  true  poet  and  patriot 
We  could  wish  to  do  it  ampler  Justice  by  liberal  quotation :  but  the  subjoiofid, 
&om  the  second  division,  is  alllor  which  we  can  at  present  find  qiaoe: 

'  Thbt  oame  ELOQUBKca,  attended  by  the  stately  rbythmie  ehoir, 
Aod  from  her  nnfailing  altar  toaohed  an  ETaBarrs  Upe  with  fire, 

'  While  the  roioeleu  Muse  of  Scnlptnre,  white  and  shining,  nused  her  wand. 
And  a  jet  more  wondroos  cunning  stnightwaj  thrilled  through  CaAwroan's  hand, 

'  And  he  left  his  njmphs  and  Haaas  in  their  sleep  of  snowy  stone, 
With  Uie  grand  old  dreamy  beaoty  of  the  Oreek  anmnd  uem  thrown, 

*  Gatohin^  from  his  theme  miotic,  in  his  thought's  enkindled  glow, 
Somethmg  of  the  fbroeful  purpose,  marble-wrought  of  Anoblo. 

*  In  his  quiet  Roman  work-shop  months  the  senlptor  toiled :  at  length 
All  completed  rose  the  model  m  its  glory  and  its  strength. 

*  Then  beyond  the  Alps  they  bore  it,  statue  of  the  deathless  naiiie» 
To  the  distant  Qerman  city  there  to  be  baptised  in  flame. 

'  'T  was  a  glorious  thing  to  witness,  as  the  swarthy  artisan 
Set  the  fiery  torrent  fine,  and  seething  in  the  mould  it  ran : 

*But  great  joy  there  was  in  Munich,  when  the  metal,  fumaoe-tried. 
Game  to  sight  a  radiant  image,  perfoct  then  and  pvrifled.  ^ 

'  Tku$  thiymah  triak  yd  iiUmutr  and  a  mor$  r^nma  Uom^ 
ibstti  our  kero,jnu^  and  iaUhdest,  in  the  Bevolukon**  days. 

*  Horse  and  rider,  decked  with  garlands,  now  in  lengthened  Jubflee 
Journey  through  the  pleasant  Rhineland  toward  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee. 

'  Under  qnaint  and  leaaiitf  gables  ati^  at  last  the  pooderooa  wain. 
Where  the  dykes  of  Holund's  sea-port  backward  hurl  the  angiy  main. 

*  Every  where  the  youths  and  maidens  thronged  to  see  it  moring  by, 
Oray-haired  sires  and  matrons  cheered  it,  on  its  joyous  way — ana  why  t  . 

'  T  was  that  men  of  erenr  nation,  in  our  WASHnreroif'B  career. 
See  their  own  commanding  hero  yet  more  gloriously  appear.* 

The  editor  of  the  ^JtsMen^er*  does  not  award  too  hi^^  praise  to  Hoa  R.  IL  T. 
Huitrr's  able,  «iigniftfl<i^  and  in  portionai  extremely  doquent  oration,  when 
he  pronounces  it  *in  itself  monumftntol.*  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  orator's  great  themei  Would  that  poor  day-cold  Crawtobd 
could  have  been  there  to  hear — that  he  could  have  been  there  to  Me  /  But  he 
has  ^passed  away  forever.'  -  -  •  Tbs  following  shows  that  *a  good  deal 
may  be  said  on  both  sides;  * 

*  About  two  years  ago,  in  the  quiet  Tillage  of  B ,  existed  a  dub — no  wqr  re- 
lated to  the  one  wielded  by  HaaouuB,  but  a  peaoefiil  debating  dub— at  whose 
weekly  meetings  the  lawyera,  doctors,  ministors,  esquires,  and  many  smaller  Gxcaaos 
of  the  Tillage,  were  aoonstomed  to  astonish  their  auditory  with  doquent  speeches, 
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imprompto  of  oonne,  although  the  qnestioii  wis  ahrtys  selected  a  fortnight  in 
tdranoe. 

'  'Squire  K ,  who,  like  others  of  his  fraternity,  was  as  well  known  for  his  rotun- 
dity as  for  windy  speeches,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  ministers,  heing  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  to  '  score '  '  those  priests,'  as  he  called  them.    Elder 

Q f  a  Baptist  minister,  had  lately  moved  into  the  Tillage,  and  in  due  time  made 

his  first  speech  in  the  club,  upon  the  question  in  hand.  Before  he  had  &irly  taken 
his  seat,  'Squire  K ^  purposing  to  take  the  'starch'  out  of  the  unsuspecting 

*  priest,'  rose  up,  eager  to  reply.  He  managed,  somehow,  to  lug  in  his  old  tirade 
against '  priestcraft,'  and  also  against '  election,'  a  doctrine  particularly  odious  to  his 
notions  of  popular  sovereignty.  Having,  as  he  thought,  pretty  nearly  annihilated  it, 
to  clinch  his  argument,  he  added:  'I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  boy,  that  my 
father,  a  good  old  Scotch  deacon,  used  to  flog  me  thoroughly  twice  a  day — once  for 
not  learning  the  Scotch  catechism,  and  once  for  not  belicTing  in  election.  Some- 
times I  used  to  escape  on  the  catechism,  but  on  the  election  I  never  missed  the  regu- 
lar daily  flogging,  until  I  grew  up,  and  then  the  'priest'  tried  every  conceivable 
method  to  force  and  scare  me  into  it ;  but  I  never  believed  it,  and  do  not  believe  it 
yet  Now  I  would  like  to  have  my  new  friend,  the '  priest,'  explain,  if  he  can,  why 
these  delectable  appliances  never  drove  my  tearful  and  foolish  unbelief  out  of  me.' 

*  There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  as  he  sat  down,  and  all  eyes  were  turned,  with 
no  little  curiosity,  upon  Elder  G ,  who  rose,  and  very  deliberately  replied : 

' '  Hr.  Chairman :  while  I  sincerely  regret  the  galling  misfortunes  of  my  friend  the 
Justice,  I  can  offer  no  explanation  but  that  recorded  in  the  Scriptures : 

*  *TBOoea  thou  iboaldft  bray  a  fi>ol  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  psstlo,  yet  will  not  hJi 
fooUahnua*  depart  from  htm.* 

'  The  house  rang  with  laughter :  and  'Squire  K  — -—  has  ever  sinoe  avoided  all  allu> 
sion  either  to  the  '  priest '  or  to  '  election.'  a.  k.' 

*•  A  hit — a  palpable  hit  I '  -  -  ••  Wi  confess  to  small  interest)  as  we  have 
recently  intimated,  in  any  description  of  the  social,  domestic,  or  fln^nrjal 
condition,  of  Grecian  Athens,  three  thousand  years  aga  And  yet  we  honor 
the  reverence  of  the  scholar  for  what  Cabltle  calls  the  'Mind  Spring, 
resistlessly-streaming,  or  mildly-welling,  in  larger  or  smaller  out-goings,' 
since  that  era.  But,  admitting  that,  in  our  own  case,  *  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
't  is  folly  to  be  wise,*  it  is  still  some  additional  consolation  to  kn(Av,  that  *  not 
to  be  the  loarsty  stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.'  It  is  the  erudite  and  classic 
DooBEBRT  who  remarks,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  *  where  two  men  ride  a 
horse,  one  must  take  the  back  seat'  We  shall  take  that,  and  give  pkoe  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  one  of  our  *  first  circles,'  who  said  to  his  wife  the 
other  evening :  *  My  dear,  I  hear  mudi  about  the  ^  Age  of  Pericles  : '  what  a/re 

*  Pericles  ? ' '  (Probably  he  thought  them  a  species  of  periwinkle.)  Ask  Prof 
Agassiz,  of  Harvard  University :  a  modest,  genial  gentleman ;  and  doubtless 
at  this  moment  the  first  naturalist  in  the  world.  Show  bun  but  a  simple  sec- 
tion of  the  spinal-column  of  a  ^Periele,^  and  he  will  pick  you  dean  every  bone 
in  his  *  multiform  body.'  -  -  -  Thkbe  is  one  spedesof  ^Literatures*  so 
called,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  falling  into  gradual  desuetude :  we  mean  Com- 
mentary Literature^  like  the  writings  of  that  *  turgid  goose'  Qilfillan,  for 
instance,  whom  we  *  showed  up'  at  the  very  first,  and  who  has  dwindled  to  a 
mere  speck  To  use  an  expressive,  although  perhaps  not  an  over-elegant 
phrase^  he  has  *  gone  in.'    Let  other  ambitious  writers  of  his  tribe  take  warn- 
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ing  by  his  example.  The  puUiflhere'  *  No;  sach  woriu  darit  $elL  at  the  pro- 
aent  time  —  we  should  rather  not  undertake  it*  —  has  taught  such  ^smafl 
fry'  that  they  cannot  re/Uet  the  intellect  which  they  would  ftin  eaoaU  as  a 
^first  discoTerer/  ...  Wb  are  willing  to  wager  *  something  handsome* 
that  the  scene  at  Tammany-Hall,  of  which  this  dialogue  formed  a  part^  will  be 
quoted  by  a  portion  of  the  English  press  as  a  *  sample  of  American  Pditical 
Amenity.*    Now,  *  mark  our  word  : ' 

'  Captaiv  Rtvdibs  again  took  the  floor,  bat  it  appeared  that  sereral  were  speaking 
when  he  rose : 

'  RrvDiBS  :  Hr.  Chairman 

'  Thi  Chau  :  *  Ton  are  ont  of  order.' 

'  Btxdibs  :  '  I  am  fMtf  ont  of  order.' 

^ThbChau:  'CeptainBTKoaaa  will  take  hit  aeat' 

'  BrvDaaa :  <  I  shan't  do  it 

*  Tbb  CHAia  :  *  Ton  will  take  yoor  seat.' 

'BnrDBas:  'Iwon't" 

Yeiy  short  and  Teiy  sweet:  moreorer,  the  gallant  United  States  Manhal  for 
New-York  carried  the  day.  -  -  -  Among  the  promises  which  we  mads^ 
on  assuming,  nearly  twenty-flye  years  ago,  the  ccmtzol  of  this  Maganine,  was 
one,  to  the  effect  that  its  pages  ^ould  be  kept  dear  of  political,  polemical,  and 
sectarian  matters,  of  what  kind  soever ;  belieying  tlien,  as  we  do  now,  that 
there  might  be  one  broad  neutral  ground  upon  which  all  could  meet,  and  that 
LiTBRATURB  fumishod  that  basis.  This  we  have  always  endeavored  to  ke^  in 
mind,  and  to  'set  it  forth  and  show  it  accordingly.'  We  beg  our  Washington 
friend,  therefore,  whose  kind  note  we  have  received,  to  believe  us  when  we  say, 
that  the  ^lapiu$^  to  which  he  makes  allusftn  was  simply  accidental,  the  nsult 
of  non-perusal  in  the  proof  Forming  a  Apiece  de  resutance,^  in  a  remarkably 
dear  *hand-of-write,*  the  artide  in  question  was  sddom  revised,  save  by  our 
best  of  proof-readers,  and  then  only  for  literal  erroTB.  -  -  •  It  saddened  us 
the  other  day,  to  read  in  the  ^Time$^  daily  journal,  the  account  of  a  little  boy, 
flying  his  kite  in  the  street,  who  backed  up  under  an  omnibus,  and  was  in- 
stantly killed.  Poor  little  fellow  I — tee  know  how  absorbed  he  was,  and  why 
he  did  not  hear  the  warning  voice  of  the  driver.  Apropos  of  Errss :  mate- 
rials, adornments,  eta,  are  being  collected  *  hereaway,'  for  a  Km  to  be  laundied 
about  the  middle  of  April,  if  it  do  n't  rain,  whidi  will  be  the  ^Leviathan*  of 
its  dass.  Contracts  for  a  red,  linen-twine,  etc.,  were  signed  and  sealed 
yesterday.  -  -  -  *Thet  tell  a  good  story'  of  Lorisnzo  Dow,  or  a  per- 
ambulating preacher  of  his  *  school,'  to  the  effect,  that  riding  once  in  a 
stage-coach  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  fell  in  company  with  some  wild 
young  blades,  who  were  led,  from  his  eccentric  appearance  and  manner,  to 
imagine  that  he  was  a  proper  sulgect  for  their  jokes  and  raillery.  He  at  once 
humored  their  design,  by  aflfecting  silliness,  and  making  the  most  absurd  and 
sensdess  remarks.  Upon  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  stop,  they  as- 
certained who  thdr  butt  was,  and  b^an  to  apologize,  obsenring,  in  extenuation 
of  their  rudeness,  that  his  own  conversation  had  misled  them.  *  Oh  1 '  said  he, 
'that's  my  way :  1  always  try  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  company  I  am 
in ;  and  when  I  am  among  fools,  I  talk  foolish  I '    -    «    -    *  Axusnio  mysdf 
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with  you^  December  issue  the  other  evening,'  (writes  the  friend  who  told  us  the 
coital  story  of  Lamb,  now  tniTelling  the  rounds  of  the  press,)  'I  chanced 
upon  *  The  Uh$aU^fiedf^  page  677,  the  last  stanza  of  whidi  reminded  me  of  a 
very  clever  impromptu  parody  that  a  cousin  of  mine  tore  from  the  blotter  of  one 
of  the  clerics  who  was  under  him  in  the  *  Tidcet  Department'  of  the  *  Navy 
Pay  OfiSce,'  at  Somerset  Housa  The  young  fellow's  table  was  oontigaous  to  a 
window  which  over-looked  the  Strand,  that  great  artery  of  the  City  leading 
from  east  to  west  Observing  a  dashing^220  du  poM  accost  a  youth,  evidently 
as  verdant  as  the  holly-bushes  whidi  graced  the  lavnis  of  the  *  provinces' 
whence  he  came,  he  *caug^t  the  idea,'  and  seating  himself  listlessly  at  his 
Meritoire,  he  wrote : 

'  QmiTLB  Lady  1  on  whose  dieek 

Modest  blushes  sweetly  play, 
Tell  1  0  tell  me  where  to  seek 

y»TUi,  and  her  blissful  way  ! 

*  Thus  I  said,  then  mournful  sighed, 

Beflecting  on  this  world  of  sin : 
The  gentle  Lady  softly  cried, 
0  ooms  and  trt(U  vs  with  nme  Gar  1 ' 

'What  a  Ming  off'  was  there  /  .  .  -  *Old  Jbbrt  Gard,'  (as  we  gather 
at  friendly  *  second-hand,')  of  California^  a  *  Hard-Shell  Baptist,'  hailing  from 
'  Arkansaw,'  was  reading  an  Eastern  paper  to  a  company  of  his  neighbors, 
when  he  found  the  item  of  intelligence,  that  the  grass  on  Uie  Plains  was  very 
poor,  or  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  emigrants  would  have 
a  hard  time.     *■  Emigrants  ?  —  what 's  them  f '  inquired  one  of  the  listeners. 

*  Do  n't  you  know  ? '  asked  Jkbrt.  *  No.'  *  Do  n't  you  ?  Do  n't  you  ? '  ask- 
ing and  receiving  a  negative  answer  fix>m  each  one  in  turn.  *  Well,  I  '11  tell 
you.  Emigrants  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  ground-hog  and  a  gopher,  and  is 
veiy  hard  on  grassi'  -  -  •  Again  we  ay  you  *  Patience!'  Messieurs 
PuBLisHBRS.  Two  editious  of  BsATRiCB  Gbnci  have  appeared,  yet  we  have 
not  been  enabled  to  read  either  the  one  or  the  other :  so  of  many  other  works, 
of  which  our  readers  shall  know  more  hereafter.  -  -  -  That  was  a  ^  smart' 
*^  Exchange  Paper^  was  n't  it,  which  ,told,  as  original  the  just-now-current 
story  <A  the  Quaker,  who  said  to  a  *  party'  who  was  serenading  his  daughter : 

*  Thee  has  been  singing  of  thy  ^Heme^  thy  ^waeet  Home : '  now  if  thee  hoM 
such  a  *  sweet  home,'  why  does  n't  thee  go  to  thy  home  ? '  See  *  Qossip '  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  Kewrd  the  *  Friend '-ly  suggestion,  first  published  in  this 
Magazine^  fourteen  years  aga  •  -  -  It  may  be  *]ate  in  the  day,'  but  not  too 
late  for  our  gratitude,  to  say  to  our  exiled  city-brothers  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  that 
our  invitation  to  the  *  New-York  Supper '  of  the  *  Excelsior  Society '  of  Qotham- 
ites  in  that  flourishing  dty,  reached  im  too  late  for  response,  when  or  how- 
soever it  may  have  been  sent  We  see,  by  a  capital  report  in  ^The  Oate  City ' 
daily  journal,  that  our  Knickerbocker  compatriots  had  'a  good  time,'  and 
*good  things'  to  celebrate  it  Would  we  had  been  there  I  Let  us  live  in  the 
hope,  however,  of  ^dropping  in'  upon  our  friends,  among  the  Keokukites, 
some  pleasant  day  next  summer.  -  -  -  The  additional  verse  —  and  very 
beautifrd  it  is  —  to  *  John  Andbbson  hy  Jo,'  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of 
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the  ^Home  Jowmul^  as  appearing  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  tliat  sheet^  was 
first  published,  several  years  ago,  in  the  Knickerbockeb.  Out  frieods  of  te 
*  Burns*  Club/  who  celebrated  their  anniyersary  dinner  that  year  at  llie  table 
of  our  excellent  President,  and  hospitable  host,  Charles  Gk)ULD,  Esq^  of  dna 
city,  will  not  soon  forget  the  verse,  nor  the  manner  it  was  rendered  for  the  &it 
time  fix)m  the  lips  of  the  writer :  and  Am  copy  ^  was  almost  im^nm^pUii 
passed  into  the  next  issue  of  the  Knicebrbockbr.  .  -  -  The  following,  by 
Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New-Haven,  althou^  written  years  ago,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  present  applicatioa  Baron  Macaulat  will  rise  to  the  wind ;  but 
no  *  noble  lord*  or  bishop  will  think  of  *  looking  down '  t^n  him : 


*  Thb  orator  in  the  Hooie  of  Oommoiu,  wfaoae  eloquence  ftdoms  and  enriches  his  i 
tongue ;  the  patriot  statesman,  wb^'se  skill  guides  his  country  through  the  storm ;  the  jorlst, 
whose  genius  and  Indus^  hare  thrown  light  along  the  Ootbic  labTrinths  of  the  law ;  the  warrior, 
whose  exploits,  on  the  deep  or  on  the  land,  have  made  *  the  meteor  flag  of  Bni^nd  *  bom  more 
terrific  than  before ;  mounts  at  least  to  the  peerage,  and  thus  attains  the  goal  of  his  ambitioa. 
And  what  an  ambition  1  He  is  a  peer  indeed ;  but  he  oomes  a  noims  homo  into  the  clrde  of  the 
old  nobUitj.  He  is  a  peer  indeed,  and  is  permitted  to  uphold  the  decayed  aristocrat,  by  I 
Ing  to  its  aid  the  vigor  of  his  talenu,  and  the  lustre  of  his  perlbrmanoes;  but  after  all,  the  s 
descendant  of  some  iron-fisted,  leaden 'headed  old  baron,  of  the  days  of  King  Jomr ;  the  c 
gambler,  *  whose  blood  has  crept  through  *  titled  *  scoundrels  ever  since  *  it  was  ennobled  bj  the 
TuDOBS ;  yes,  and  the  rowdy  profligate  who  traces  his  pedigree  back  to  some  unmentionable  f^ 
male  in  the  court  of  Ohabub  the  Second ;  takes  precedence  of  him,  and  blesses  himadf  as  «C  a 
more  Illustrious  birth  than  this  new-created  lord  of  yesterday.  Meanwhile,  the  man  of  aeienae 
and  of  letters  has  no  hope  of  rising  to  so  glorious  an  eminence.  The  astronomer  who  wrtltB  Ui 
name  among  the  constellations ;  the  chemist  at  whose  analysing  touch  nature  glres  up  her  pvo* 
foundest  secrets ;  the  inventor  who  gives  new  arms  to  labor,  now  wings  to  commerce,  and  new 
wealth  and  comforts  to  mankind ;  the  historian  who  illuminates  his  country's  annals,  and  tont 
into  wisdom  the  experience  of  past  ages;  the  poet  who  entrances  nations  with  the  spell  of  00^ 
and  fable ;  seeks  the  paironaffs  of  the  high-bom,  happy  to  share  that  patronage  with  adon  aaii 
Italian  flddlers;  thrice  happy  if  the  king,  deeming  him  fit  to  stand  in  the  outer  oourt  of  arialo> 
eracy,  shall  dub  him  knight,  or  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  baronet* 

'Not  SO 'of  Macaulat.  -  -  -  Whseler  and  Wilsm's 'Loeh-SHteh  Sevtim^ 
MaehineB^^  inrented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilson^  have  formed  an  'American  InaiUm- 
tian.^  Thousands  of  our  first  citizens  and  the  best  journals  in  our  land, 
testify,  in  a  large  pamphlet  now  before  us,  to  their  unrivalled  exoellenoe^  their 
superiority  over  any  and  every  other  similar  machine  in  the  country.  The 
Office  is  at  Number  848  Broadway.  -  -  -  An  eminent  New-England  lacwycr, 
named  Loughead,  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  this  annoanee- 
ment  one  morning,  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day :  *  We  give  below  the  able 
argument  of  Mr.  Douohead,  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  delivered  in  Hie 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,*  eta  Douohead's  *  argument  I '  -  -  -  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Norton,  the  capable  and  inde&tigable,  'Agent  for  Librariefi,'  wboee 
office  is  in  Appletons*  Building,  Broadway,  has  issued  an  elaborate  ^Litsrarp 
Letter^  comprising  'American  Papers*  of  interest,  and  a  Catalogue  of  te 
largest  collection  of  Bare  and  Valuable  Autographs^  Coins^  MedaU^  Map9^ 
etc.,  relative  to  AmeMca,  ever  offered  for  sala  -  -  -  We  have  pleasure  m 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  our  old  friend, 
Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  on  the  cover  of  our  present  number.  He  has  had  kxig 
literary  experience,  and  possesses  abundant  ability  to  perform  all  which  he  pro> 
mises  in  the  announcement  referred  to. 
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Unrivalled  Elliptic  Spring  Bed-Bottoi 


WHAT    IS    SAID     OF    IT. 


From  the  Boms  Journal,  Feb.  20, 1858. 
Inreniors  have,  for  years,  endeavored  to  make  a  lub- 
itltute  for  the  thick  and  costly  mattress,  which  iriboald 
combine  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  other  good  qualities, 
without  the  objections  of  expense,  etc.  "  Howe*s  Elliptical 
Spring  Bed-Bottom**  has  accomplished  the  objects  desired. 
It  Is  %ht,  compact,  portable,  durable,  cheap,  cleanly,  and 
delightful. 

Ihfm  the  y.  r.  Daily  Newi,  Feb.  26, 1858. 

We  have  examined  and  proved  "  Howe^s  Patent  Elliptic 
Bed-Spring,'*  and  will  here  imhesit^tingly  say  it  exceeds 
any  thing  in  that  line  that  has  fallen  under  oar  observa- 
tionj,  for  cheapness,  cleanliness,  quietness,  and  durability 
— ^possessing  ail  of  these  qnaliflcations  in  a  woaderftal 
degree. 

From  the  XT.  8.  Journal,  Feb, 

A  Lttxurious  Bed. — We  speak  from  experience  when  we 
say  that  "  Howe's  Patent  Elliptic  Spring  Bed"  U  truly  a 
luxurious  article.  We  ihiok  that  no  otlier  bed  combines 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  important  elements  of  simplicity, 
economy,  durability,  and  strength.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  being  rapidly  introduced. 

From  the  Merchants  and  Manu/adnrers'  Mag.,  F^. 
But  among  them  all,  we  have  not  seen  any  that  pleases 
na  as  well  as  "  Howe's  Eiliptic  Spring  Bed,"  and  having 
used  it  f/ur  more  than  a  year,  we  have  no.  hesitancy  in  re- 
commenuing  it  to  all  in  want  of  an  article  of  the  kind. 

From  the  Nl  T.  Mercury. 
!Tabd  Times  madr  East.— We  have  been  sleeping  on 
one  of  "Howe's  Patent  Elliptic  Spring  Beds"  for  some 
time  past,  and  we  are  sure  if  any  thing  can  make  the  hard 
times  easier,  these  beds  will  do  it. 

From  the  N.  T.  Time^  and  Messenger. 

"Thk  Elliptic  Spbino  Bbd-Bottom."— This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  invention,  and  a  most  invaluable  one ;  and  those 
who  have  not  used  them  can  form  no  idea  of  the  comfort 
they  promote.  To  an  invalid  they  are  of/ incalculable 
benefit.  1 

I^wn  the  Times. 

That  they  should  be  in  great  demand  is  not  at  all 
strange,  and  we  may  confidently  predict  that  ere  long 
"Howe's  Patent  EUiptic  Spring  Bed-Bottoms »»  wUl  be 
tmiversally  used. 

From  the  Atlas, 

In  fact,  it  is  all  that  could  be  wished  in  the  way  of  an 
easy,  economical,  and  luxurious  bed--an  article  de< 
Bcrvedly  prized,  but  not  always  found  when  desired.  We 
learn  that  this  "  Bed  Spring"  ja  meeting  with  an  immense 
sale,  and  gives  the  fullest  satisfaction;  but* the  spring 
Itself  is  its  own  best  reference,  as  any  one  will  see  by  an 
examination.  We  speak  advisedly,  having  one  of  the 
articles  in  use,  which  we  value  very  highly. 

From  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

"  HowK*8  Patent  Eluptio  Spkinq  Bkd-Bottoii."— We 
have  tried  these  springs,  and  so  have  scores  of  others  in 
the  city;  and  we  know  them  to  be  just  the  thing — com- 
fortable, cheap,  simple,  and  durable. 

I^'om  the  Commercial  Adcertiser. 
Howe's  Spring  Bed  "  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles 
ever  Invented,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man- 
kind. It  is  universally  admired  and  applauded  by  all 
who  examine  it ;  and  those  who  have  tested  its  merits 
say  they  would  not  do  without  it. 


From  (he  Cleeeland  Plain  Dealer. 
"  Hows'8  PATnrr  Bluttio  Srxnra  Btax**— ISiis  iraii 
tion  is  having  a  great  popularity.    A  gfance  ai  fit siiii 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  toventioo  Is  om  «f  ii 
most  merltorioQs  ever  introdoced  here. 

Ihm  the  JBaUimof  WeeHfDiipsUk 
This  spring  (Howe's)  is  very  ilmple  la  eeottracdM, 
strong,  and  in  point  of  durability  wlD  last  as  loaisiii 
bedstead  to  which  it  is  attached.    Those  who  han  t«i( 
It  are  unanimous  In  its  praise. 

J^om  the  CTdcago  Tribuni. 
**  Hows's  Bluptio  SpsniGS."— We  are  mvk  flmi 
with  "  Howe's  Elliptic  Spring  Bed,"  having  oo«  la  wi 
present    It  is  simple,  dorable,  and  cheap. 
• 
From  the  HaHford  Fvening  I¥m. 
"  Howe's  ElUptic   Spring  Bed  *'  Is  a  new  bnsia^ 
and  we  think  It  one  of  the  best  comtructiaQi  «iwii 
vented  for-  thrtibjects  designed— namely,  eemoeqr,e(9 
fort,  and  health.    For  sickness  It  most  be  invahuU*;  oi 
the  invention,  being  So  .M.m^^  atetlok  and  dws|s  sari 
come  into  general  use. 

From  the  Chicago  Joumtd, 
"  Howk'b  Eiliptic  Spbhio  Bcd.'*— WehavsrtadsfMl 
of  down,  and  tried  one  with  springs  elUptic  We  MH 
latter  what  we  imagined  the  former  to  be.  lUs  isitaiH 
is  simple,  cheap,  and  will  not  get  out  of  repair.  Itoilt 
applied  to  our  ordinary  bedstead  in  twenqr  mienta 

Ihfm  the  Intelligencer. 
"  Howe's  Patent  EUiptic  Bed  ^ring"  Is  attractianilk 
versal  admiration  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Itt  liaii 
adaptation  to  our  requirements,  its  nhaneraUs  dtffeK 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  Bliptic  Spring,  aai  Hi|(^ 
adjustment— all  demand  our  admlraaon,  sad  ee^ri  ' 
to  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  among  modem  imtaisai 

Ihfm  the  Ddaware  OasdU. 
"  HowB'a  Patkht  Elliptic  Bed  Spuxc."— TUi  ntyi 
is,  in  our  opinion,  deo^dedl^r  one  of  the  best  of  &i  ^ 
now  before  the  pidAi«.  K--nr ^aeeediogjy  lix&pU  to  M 
struction,  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  ^  reach  o^  fta*^ 
the  most  limited  means,  and  In  all  respecti  aiannai' 
admirably  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed.  WiaaaMl 
it,  and  speak  from  personal  experience. 

Fh>mthe  Valley  Farmer. 
A  great  many  devices  have  recently  Iwcn  brtrvdMsii 
a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  smotheriog  festfevM 
designed  to  afford  ease  to  the  body  when  at  rest.  JINlJ 
used  one  of  "  Howe's  Elliptic  Spring  Beds  "  fatteaim 
we  find  it  to  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  v*t^ 
ever  yet  seen.  The  springs  and  bottoms  ar«  m  snv0! 
that  tbey  yield  to  every  projecting  bone  ani  M^*^ 
body,  giving  an  easy,  uniform  beajring  to  the  wlnll- 

From  the  LouistUle  Covrier. 

Among  the  numerous  devices  that  Isavebeea  hifa»fa<j 
to  afford  elasticity  and  ease  to  beds,  "  Hewt'i  WjJ 
Elliptic  Spring  Bed-Bottom"  far  exe^  thea  aB.  «l 
have  had  one  of  them  in  use  for  seme  tiais«  swag 
therefore  speak  advisedly.  The  springf  art  m  t4J*« 
as  to  yield  with  perfect  ease  to  the  form  of  th«  Mr. 

On  first  examining  it,  some  owntilxs  slnee,  w«  wa 
struck  with  it  as  an  important  ImprovasCTt,  and  »H^ 
one  from  the  manufaotarers,  and  on  triaJ  we  fifii  it  t>^ 
exceed  our  expectations. 


Xanufaetored  by  "THZ  ELUPTIO  BED-SFBHTO  OOHPAHT,** 

328  BBOAJiWAT,  BTBW-YlttUL 

Also  for  sale  by  Dealers  generally.    Orders  from  the  country  promptly  answtred. 
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444  The  Palimpsest  [May, 

can  very  easily  aocount  for  sach  peraiiafflonA,  and  point  them  oat 
as  being  the  result  of  an  imperfect,  one-sided  analysis ;  but  the 
sulyfect  of  tbem  seldom  looks  beyond  the  fact  itself  nor  seeks  to 
investigate  the  Why  and  Whererore.  The  man  of  genias  —  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  by  an  analogy  —  who  is  ever  one-sided^  from  the 
excessive  preponderance  of  a  single  great  quality,  is  not  often  com- 
petent to  judge  of  his  own  productions,  and  the  maniac  considers 
his  wild,  fancies  and  absurd  actbj^  the  sternest,  soberest  reality. 

I  was  therefore  not  much  surprised,  upon  my  return  to  Cordova, 
to  find  a  note  had  been  left  at  my  rooms  for  me,  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously.   It  was  as  follows  : 

*'  If  the  Sefior  who  wanted  an  old  book  at  the  sale  of  San  Jose, 

will  call  at ,  he  can  get  it  from  Padre  Ignacio.    For  the  love 

of  God  be  quick,  for  he  is  dying.' 

I  immediately  went  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  note,  and 
there  found  the  monk.  The  note  spoke  truly,  in  saying  he  was 
dying,  but  gave  me  no  idea  of  the  poverty  that  surrounded  him. 
He  was  in  a  miserable  room,  with  no  furniture  save  the  straw  bed 
upon  which  he  lay,  and  a  low  stool  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  Upon 
this  sat  an  intelligent-looking  lad  of  may  be  fourteen  years,  his 
only  attendant.  The  old  man  greeted  me  with  a  faint  smile  as  I 
entered,  and  taking  my  hand,  said  to  the  boy : '  Pedro,  I  wish  to 
talk  awhile  alone  with  this  gentleman.  Sefior,'  continued  he,  as 
the  boy  crept  silently  out ;  '  Sefior,  as  you  may  easily  see,  death  is 
very  near  me.  Age,  care,  and  poverty  have  robbed  life  of  any 
charms  it  might  have  possessed  for  me,  and  I  am  conscious  of 
nothing  that  gives  death  any  terror  to  me.  One  thing  has  grieved 
me,  however,  and  I  have  sent  for  you,  since  you  have  it  m  your 
power  to  do  me  a  vast  benefit.  Pedro,  the  little  boy  who  was 
with  me,  and  has  been  my  &ithful  nurse  and  attendant,  is  the 
grand-son  of  my  dead  brotner.  In  my  death,  he  will  lose  his  last 
near  relative,  and  will  be  l^ft  entirely  destitute.  The  ties  that  bind 
me  to  him  demand  an  effort  for  his  support.  If  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  renew  the  ofier  you  made  me,  I  will  gladly  let  you  have  my 
old  heir-loom.  It  was  only  a  foolish  affection  for  a  worldly  vanity, 
that  kept  my  duty  out  of  sight  on  the  former  occasion.  I  am  too 
near  death  now,  to  regard  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  world. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  f » 

And  he  eyed  me  anxiously  as  he  took  the  book  from  the  straw, 
and  presented  it  to  me.  I  gave  him  the  money  in  silence,  and,  to 
escape  the  profusion  of  his  thanks,  bade  him  a  hurried  adieu. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  met  Pedro,  and  from  him  learned  that 
his  uncle  had  died  the  evening  after  my  visit. 

Now  then,  thought  I,  one  act  in  the  drama  of  my  &te  is  finished. 
Let  us  see  with  what  instruments  destiny  intends  to  work.  The 
book  was  bound  in  vellum,  doubled  and  hardened,  and  the  edges 
turned  down,  so  as  to  protect  the  leaves.  The  illuminations  upon 
it  were  in  black  ink,  filled  in  with  red  and  violet.^  On  the  title- 
page,  at  the  bottom,  I  found  these  words :  *•  This  is  the  work  of 
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TBB      NABRATIYB       OF      A      VATALI8T. 
BT  WaWAMD  SPBVOn,  OP  MABTLAUw 


*  Horatio  :  Oh  I  daj  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 

*  Ramuv  :  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  gire  it  welcome. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hobatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.* 

THB     PALXMPBBBT. 

This  narrative,  which  I  give  to  the  world,  will  be  credited  to 
an  ingenious  fiincj,  as  perhaps  is  proper,  since  it  is  a  proposition  by- 
no  means  untenable,  that  nothing  is  real  beyond  sensation.  If  so 
be,  however,  that  tangible  things  care  real,  then  must  what  I  have 
here  to  relate  be  &ct  only,  rather  softened  than  heightened  in  re- 
spect to  considerations  of  coincidence  and  dramatic  effect,  and 
on  all  occasions  toned  &r  below  the  intense  pitch  of  passion,  which 
was  consequent  upon  the  circumstances  aetailed.  This  I  say 
simply  by  the  way,  with  no  expectation  that  I  sh^  be  therefore 
believed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  slightest  concern  whether 
my  narrative  be  termed  true  or  false,  artistic  or  clumsy.  Ere  the 
*  proofs  of  this  article  shall  come  to  the  editor's  handi  for  correction, 
he  who  pens  this  shall  have  solved  the  mystery  of  the  grave,  and 
will  have  to  deal,  not  with  time  and  its  petty  concomitants,  but  with 
the  grand  oneness  of  eternity.  This  hand,  now  sufficiently  lusty  to 
grasp  a  pen  proi>erly,  (though  the  veins  do  shine  rather  bluehr 
through  the  emaciate  flesh,)  will  have  been  clasped  over  the  hol- 
lowed breast,  and  will  have,  perhaps,  had  skin-worms  tortuous 
within  the  very  fingers  incapable  of  any  effort  to  rid  them  of  the 
noisome  presence.  Hence  it  is  of  Kttle  import  to  me,  thus  on  the 
threshold  of  another  home,  how  my  recital  will  be  read  here,  since 
it  is  not  likely  that  one  faint  echo  even  of  ridicule  or  unbelief  will 
reach  me  whither  I  wend.    Why,  then,  some  one  n:iay  ask,  do  you 
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wony  yourself  about  the  matter  at  all?  The  world  will  low 
nothing  that  she  is  conscious  o^  and  you  yourself  will  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  that  mental  disturbance  required  to  produce  a  nar- 
rative, at  aiiy  time,  and  especially  rince  there  are  other  such  urgent 
demands  upon  you.  My  reader,  reasoning  thus,  will  hear  me  reply : 
It  is  a  notion,  simply,  this  of  mine,  to  make  public  this  particular 
portion  of  the  History  of  a  Fatalist ;  a  notion  which  has  grown 
mto  a  fixed  idea,  such  a  one  as  possessing  itself  of  one's  thou^ts, 
Bleeping  and  waking,  becomes  finally  invincible,  and  forces  us  to 
its  accomplishment,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  merely  to  insure 
mental  peace.  Death  will  be  to  me  a  boon,  in  my  present  condi- 
tion ;  but  death  stands  off  waiting  till  I  shall  have  finished  this 
history.  To  purchase  the  gift,  then,  I  perform  the  task.  More- 
over, let  the  reader  take  the  narrative  as  truth,  or  as  fiction,  how 
he  will,  yet  there  will  bo  profit  to  him,  if  he  heeds  the  eternal 
truths  that  are  axiomatic  therein ;  truths  of  precept,  and  truths  of 
example.  For  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  lesson  is :  Take  heed 
of  your  fatalisms. 

Li  1837  I  was  sojourning  in  Spain,  with  the  view  of  attaining  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  that 
country.  At  that  time,  the  royal  decree  of  the  previous  year 
against  monastic  institutions  was  being  actively  enforced.  This 
decree  provided  for  the  sale  of  all  property  belonging  to  these  in- 
stitutions, mider  the  supervision  or  government  officers.  It  was 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  September  of  that  year,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  when  I  was  in  Cordova,  that  one  day  walking  the 
streets,  I  heard  a  crier  proclaim  the  sale  at  auction  of  the  effects 
of  the  monastery  of  San  Jos6,  which  I  had  noticed  on  entering 
the  city,  it  being  just  beyond  the  suburbs.  Having  seen  the  lions 
•  pretty  generally,  I  was  easily  tempted  to  attend  4ius  sale,  for  lack 
of  something  better  to  do.  The  monastery  was  but  a  poor  one, 
though  of  long  establishment.  The  monks  were  mostly  old  and 
fiseble,  and  during  the  sale  stood  about  in  shivering  gro^PSy  look- 
ing pitifully  helpless,  and  seeming  to  desire  only  death.  The  long 
seclusion  of  their  interior  life,  and  the  utter  defiiult  of  any  excite- 
ment upon  which  to  exercise  their  rusty  wits,  had  rendered  them 
almost  imbecile.  One  of  them  I  particularly  noticed :  a  man  ap- 
parently four-score  years  old,  witn  his  bent  and  shrivelled  form 
wrapped  in  a  tattered  gown,  from  which  the  oowl  had  been  torn 
off  He  was  leaning  in  the  dilapidated  recess  of  a  Moorish  dooiv 
way,  apart  firom  his  fellows,  with  his  beard^  pressed  against  Ms 
breast  oy  his  bowed  head,  mutterinff  something  that  might  have 
been  a  prayer  or  a  malediction.  He  himseli  did  not  strike  so 
much,  or  rather  would  not  have  struck  me  so  much,  but  for  one 
circumstance.  In  his  withered  hand,  and  half-eoncealed  under  his 
ragged  gown,  he  held  a  rich  missal,  bound  in  vellum,  with  silver 
clasps,  and  elaborately  illuminated  upon  the  dde  exposed  toward  me. 
A  book  of  any  T^ay  singular  appearance  has  always  a  peculiar  fiu- 
cination  for  me,  and  m  tiiis  case  the  singularity  was  enhanced 
gp^atly  by  the  contrast  between  the  book  and  its  holder.    jB  came 
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from  the  past,  gorgeous  in  all  the  richness  of  antique  magnificence. 
-Si  of  the  past,  had  thrust  his  wretched  self  upon  the  present,  like 
a  beggar  at  a  Mug's  banquet.  It  seemed  a  regal  ruby  *mid  a 
Pariah^s  filth,  or  the  great  carbuncle  in  a  peasant's  hovel.  I  ac- 
costed him,  and,  after  an  interchange  of  civilities,  in  which  he 
played  his  pai-t  with  that  suave  courtesy  and  dignified  grace,  so 
inimitable  in  the  Spaniard,  and  which  gives  to  the  poor  muleteer 
even,  the  bearing  of  a  prince,  I  requested  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine his  book.  He  courteously  handed  it  to  me ;  but  I  noticed 
that  his  eye  never  wandered  from  it  so  long  as  I  held  it.  To  my 
surprise,  on  opening  the  book,  I  found  it  to  be  a  manuscript,  very 
elaborately  finished;  a  thin  octavo  in  shape,  a  missal  in  subject, 
with  the  matter  written  in  large  letters  and  double  columns,  al- 
ternately Gothic  and  Latin  in  character,  and  executed  in  every 
respect  m  the  highest  style  of  art.  It  was  copiously  illuminated 
in  several  colors,  the  title-page  particularly  being  a  gorgeous  speci- 
men of  the  art ;  and  its  production  must  have  cost  many  months 
of  assiduous  labor.  I  much  desired  to  possess  it ;  but,  on  offering 
to  purchase  it,  the  friar  hastily  took  it  into  his  hands,  shook  his  head, 
and  said :  '  No,  my  son ;  no.  I  am  very  poor  indeed,  but  I  wish  to 
keep  this  while  I  live.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  olden  time,  beside  being  a 
holy  book,  and  I  value  it  beyond  all  price.  It  has  been  in  our 
convent  since  Isabella  the  sainted  reigned,  and  is  mine  by  old 
custom,  since  I  am  the  oldest,  though  9io  most  unworthy  of  the 
brotherhood.' 

And  he  put  it  carefully  under  his  gown,  as  a  treasure  to  be 
jealously  hidden.  The  mention  of  its  antecedents  only  enhanced 
Its  value  in  my  eyes,  and  I  made  him  several  offers,  the  last  one 
quite  a  considerable  sum ;  until,  seeing  that  he  seemed  hurt  at  my 
persistence  in  supposing  that  he  would  give  his  dear  old  missal  up 
for  ^old,  I  desisted. 

I  had  by  this  time  conceived  a  great  desire  to  possess  it,  and  was 
greatly  chagrined  at  my  unsuccessful  efforts ;  however,  putting  the 
best  face  possible  upon  the  matter,  I  gave  him  my  address  in  Cor- 
dova, and  in  Madnd,  telling  him  that  if  at  any  time  he  should 
change  his  mind,  I  would  make  my  last  offer  a  standing  one.  He 
smiled,  but  took  the  card,  and  put  it  between  the  leaves  of  his 
book. 

I  returned  to  Cordova,  staid  there  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
consumed  nearly  a  month  in  excursions  about  the  vicinage.  The 
manuscript  was  become  an  engrossing  idea  with  me,  and  my  mind 
was  morbidly  active  in  speculations  concerning  it,  until  I  insensibly 
came  to  connect  it  with  myself,  and  made  of  it  ah  integral  in  the 
final  determination  of  my  destinies.  I  felt  convinced  somehow, 
that  I  was  to  possess  it ;  that  it  was  to  be  mine ;  and,  in  my  hands, 
resolve  some  great  event,  or  accomplish  some  mysterious  pui-pose. 
I  did  not  reflect  upon  the  absurdity  of  this  notion :  men  seldom 
do,  I  imagine,  when  they  view  things  from  one  fixed  point,  and  in 
the  same  peculiar  light.    PhUosophers,  and  dispassionate  reviewers, 
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can  very  easily  account  for  such  perBuarionB,  and  point  them  out 
as  being  the  result  of  an  imperfect,  one-sided  analysis ;  but  the 
ml^ect  of  them  seldom  looks  beyond  the  £ftct  itself,  nor  seeks  to 
investigate  the  Why  and  Wherefore.  The  man  of  genios  —  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  by  an  analogy  —  who  is  ever  one-sided^  from  the 
excessive  preponderance  of  a  single  great  quality,  is  not  ofteo  com- 
petent to  judge  of  his  own  productions,  and  the  maniac  considers 
his  wild,  fancies  and  absurd  actinj^  the  sternest,  soberest  reality. 

I  was  therefore  not  'much  surprised,  upon  my  return  to  Cordova, 
to  find  a  note  had  been  lefl  at  my  rooms  for  me,  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously.   It  was  as  follows : 

^  If  the  Sefior  who  wanted  an  old  book  at  the  sale  of  San  Jose, 

will  call  at ,  he  can  get  it  from  Padre  Ignacio.    For  the  love 

of  God  be  quick,  for  he  is  dying.' 

I  immediately  went  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  note,  and 
there  found  the  monk.  The  note  spoke  truly,  in  saying  he  was 
dying,  but  gave  me  no  idea  of  the  poverty  that  surrounded  him. 
He  was  in  a  miserable  room,  with  no  furniture  save  the  straw  bed 
ui>on  which  he  lay,  and  a  low  stool  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  Upon 
this  sat  an  intelligent-looking  lad  of  may  be  fourteen  years,  his 
only  attendant.  The  old  man  jp'eeted  me  with  a  faint  smile  as  I 
entered,  and  taking  my  hand,  said  to  the  boy : '  Pedro,  I  wish  to 
talk  awhile  alone  with  this  gentleman.  Sefior,'  continued  he,  as 
the  boy  crept  silently  out ;  ^  Sefior,  as  you  may  easily  see,  death  is 
very  near  me.  Age,  care,  and  poverty  have  robbed  life  of  any 
charms  it  might  have  possessed  for  me,  and  I  am  conscious  of 
nothing  that  gives  death  any  terror  to  me.  One  thing  has  erieved 
me,  however,  and  I  have  sent  for  you,  since  you  have  it  m  your 
power  to  do  me  a  vast  benefit.  Pedro,  the  little  boy  who  was 
with  me,  and  has  been  mv  &ithful  nurse  and  attendant,  is  the 
grand-son  of  my  dead  brotner.  In  my  death,  he  will  lose  his  last 
near  relative,  and  will  be  l^ft  entirely  destitute.  The  ties  that  bind 
me  to  him  demand  an  efibrt  for  hb  support.  If  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  renew  the  ofier  you  made  me,  1  will  gladly  let  you  have  my 
old  heiHoom.  It  was  only  a  foolish  affection  for  a  worldly  vanity, 
that  kept  my  duty  out  of  sight  on  the  former  occaaon.  I  am  too 
near  death  now,  to  regard  any  thing  that  belc»ng8  to  the  world. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  f ' 

And  he  eyed  me  anxiously  as  he  took  the  book  from  the  straw, 
and  presented  it  to  me.  I  gave  him  the  money  in  silence,  and,  to 
escape  the  profusion  of  his  thanks,  bade  him  a  hurried  adieu. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  met  Pedro,  and  from  him  learned  that 
his  uncle  had  died  the  evening  after  my  visit. 

Now  then,  thought  I,  one  act  in  the  drama  of  my  &te  is  finished. 
Let  us  see  with  what  instruments  destiny  intends  to  work.  The 
book  was  bound  in  vellum,  doubled  and  hardened,  and  the  edges 
turned  down,  so  as  to  protect  the  leaves.  The  illuminations  upon 
it  were  in  black  ink,  mled  in  with  red  and  violet.  On  the  title- 
page,  at  the  bottom,  I  found  these  words :  '  This  is  the  work  of 
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brother  John,  formerly  Abdallah  the  Saracen.'*  Its  contents  were 
such  offices  as  were  formerly  in  use,  (I  suppose,)  all  written  in  the 
same  elaborate  style,  with  many  things  added  m  different  hands, 
and  apoarently  at  different  times.  Upon  the  blank  fly  leaf  (which 
in  itselr  was  unusual,  since  parchment  was  at  all  times  precious) 
among  other  items  uninteresting,  was  a  Latin  sentence,  m  a  hand 
rimilar  to  that  of  the  first  additions,  to  this  effect:  'This  book 
{libellum)  is  now  over  one  hundred  years  old.'  And  a  date  was 
affixed  to  this :  '  1513  a.d.»  There  were  about  one  hundred  pages 
in  the  book,  (one  hundred  and  seven,  I  believe,  including  the  fly- 
leaf in  front,  and  some  dozen  blank-leaves  at  the  back,)  and  of 
these,  the  original  writing  occupied  some  forty-seven  or  forty-eight 
pages,  double  column.  The  parchment  was  of  a  fine  quaUty, 
smooth,  and  free  from  defects.    After  sating  my  curiosity,  and 

Oin  wonder  upon  its  various  beauties  and  unrivalled  execu- 
packed  my  treasure  carefully  in  my  trunk,  whence,  on  my 
return  home,  it  was  transferred  to  a  drawer  in  my  desk,  to  lie  a 
long  time  undisturbed. 

5ut  it  was  fated  not  to  remain  forever  in  its  obscurity.  It  was 
a  more  than  mortal  wonder,  fire-armed,  which  I,  obstinately  asking 
should  behold  but  to  perish,  Sem^le-like,  in  the  contemplation. 
Several  years  had  gone  by,  I  have  said,  during  which  my  studies 
were  steadily  continued.  Finally  they  took  the  direction  of 
mediaeval  history  and  literature,  which  have  always  possessed 
wondrous  charms  for  me,  both  in  respect  of  valiant  deeds  of 
knights-errant,  and  metaphysical  subtleties  of  schoolmen.  One 
day  I  chanced  upon  an  article  in  an  old  review,  which  reciting  the 
labors  of  the  cloistered  monks,  mentioned  the  recovery  of  many 
relics  of  the  ancients  from  palimpsests.  I  had  not  known  of  these 
previously,  and,  as  I  conjecture  many  of  my  readers  do  not  under- 
stand the  bare  term,  I  wiH  (juote,  in  explanation,  a  passage  from 
the  most  eloquent  rhetorician  of  the  age.f  '  It  (the  word)  is 
Greek ;  and  our  sex  enjoys  the  office  and  privilege  of  stanoing 
counsel  to  yours,  fidr  reader,  in  all  questions  of  Greek.  We  are, 
under  favor,  perpetual  and  hereditary  dragomans  to  you.  So  that 
if,  by  accident,  you  know  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  yet  by 
courtesy  to  us,  your  counsel  learned  in  this  matter,  you  will  always 
seem  not  to  know  it.  A  palimpsest,  then,  is  a  membrane  or  roll 
cleansed  of  its  manuscript  by  reiterated  successions.  What  was 
the  reason  that  the  Greets  and  Romans  had  not  the  advantage  of  ' 
printed  books?'  (The  author's  answer  is  long;  it  was,  not  the 
defect  of  the  invention  of  printing,  but  the  defect  siniply  of  *  a 
cheap  material  for  receiving  impresses.')  *  Now  out  of  that  ori- 
ginal scarcity  affecting  all  materials  proper  for  durable  books, 
which  continued  up  to  times  comparatively  modem,  grew  the 
opening  for  palimpsests.  Naturally,  when  once  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, or  of  vellum,  had  done  its  office,  by  propagating  through  a 
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series  of  generations  what  once  had  possessed  an  interest  for  them, 
but  which,  under  changes  of  opinion  or  of  taste,  had  &dcd  to  their 
feelings,  or  had  become  obsolete  for  their  undertakings,  the  whole 
membrana  or  vellum  skin,  the  two-fold  product  of  numan  skill, 
costly  material,  and  costly  freight  of  thought  which  it  carried, 
drooped  in  value  concurrently — supposing  that  each  \fere  inalien- 
ably associated  to  the  other.  Once  it  had  been  the  impress  of  a 
huipan  mind  which  stamped  its  value  upon  the  vellum ;  the  vellum, 
though  costly,  had  contributed  but  a  secondary  element  of  value 
to  the  total  result.  At  length,  however,  this  relation  between  the 
vehicle  and  its  freight  has  gradually  been  undermined.  The  vellum, 
from  bavins  been  the  setting  of  the  jewel,  rises  at  length  to  be  the 
jewel  itself;  and  the  burden  of  thought,  from  having  given  the 
chief  value  to  the  vellum,  has  now  become  the  chief  ol^tacle  to  its 
value ;  nav,  has  totally  extinguished  its  value,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  connection.  Tet,  if  this  unlinking  can  be 
effected,  then,  fast  as  the  inscription  upon  the  membrane  is  sinking 
into  rubbish,  the  membrane  itself  is  reviving  in  its  separate  im 
portance ;  and,  from  bearing  a  ministerial  value,  the  vellum  haii 

come  at  last  to  absorb  the  whole  value Hence  it 

arose  in  the  middle  a^es,  as  a  considerable  object  for  chemistry, 
to  discharge  the  writing  from  the  roll,  and  thus  to  make  it 
available  for  a  new  succession  of  thoughts.  ....  In  that! 
object  the  monkish  chemist  succeeded ;  but  after  a  £ishion  which 
seems  almost  incredible,  incredible  not  as  regards  the  extent  of 
their  success,  but  as  regards  the  delicacy  of  restraints  under 
which  it  moved;  so  equally  adjusted  was  their  success  to  the 
immediate  intei-ests  of  that  peiiod,  and  to  the  reversionary  objects 
of  our  own.  They  did  the  thing,  but  not  so  radicaUy  as  tc 
prevent  us,  their  posterity,  from  i/ndoing  it.  They  expelled  the 
writing  sufficiently  to  leave  a  field  for  the  new  manuscript,  and 
^et  not  sufficiently  to  make  the  traces  of  the  elder  manuscript 

irrecoverable  for  us The  traces  of  each  successive 

handwriting,  regularly  effaced,  as  had  been  imagined,  have, 
in  the  inverse  order^  been  regularly  called  back ;  the  foot-steps  of 
the  game  pursued,  wolf  or  stag,  in  each  several  chase,  have  been 
unlinked,  and  hunted  back  through  all  their  doubles,  and,  as  the 
chorus  of  the  Athenian  stage,  unwove  through  the  antistrophe 
every  step  that  had  been  mystically  woven  through  the  stropne ; 
so,  by  our  modem  conjurations  of  science,  secrets  of  ages  remote 
from  each  other  have  been  exorcised  from  the  accumulated  sha- 
dows of  centuries.'  These  words,  selected  from  what  the  author 
himself  calls  the  '  coruscation  of  a  restless  understanding,*  will  suf- 
fice to  explain  to  the  reader  the  thing  now  first  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  fancy  morbidly  quick  upon  many  subjects.  Like  light- 
ning the  thought  of  my  parchment  missal  flashed  through  mv 
mind.  What  if  it  be  a  palimpsest  ?  What  if  upon  its  pages,  hid- 
den, yet  throbbing  with  a  passion  of  high  thought,  be  inscribed 
some  ancient  lore,  some  noble  lost  monument  of  antique  grandeur! 
True,  it  was  not  a  roU  of  the  membrane,  but  I  was  aware  that  long 
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ere  the  foarteenth  oentory,  the  sappontory  date  of  my  manuBcript, 
the  book  form  was  known  and  nsed.  I  took  it  from  the  drawer  where 
it  had  lain  auietly  in  its  unsuspected  exuberanoe  of  merit,  as  I 
fancied,  brushed  off  the  dust,  and  read  a^n  the  title-page.  Ab- 
dallah,  a  Saracen  convert  to  Christianity :  miitM  name  I  A  Spanish 
Moor,  too.  Why,  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  among  the  most  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  people  the  world  ever  saw.  Cordova: 
there  sojourned  the  most  learned  Gteber ;  there  dwelt  and  died  the 

freat  Averrhoes.  Avenzoar,  too,  lived  near  bv,  in  Seville ;  and 
busina  taught  there.  There  was  every  art  cultivated  and  made 
perfect,  miat  if  here  some  adept  has  concealed  the  wondrous 
problem  of  the  ^  red  perfection,'  the  philosopher's  stone !  What  if 
nere  one  may  learn  the  secret  of  that  fluid  in  whose  quest  Ponce 
de  Leon  died !  What  if  in  this  volume  is  locked  up  every  potent 
exorcism  of  Solomon  the  wise,  by  which  the  genii  and  the  devils 
may  be  made  to  do  my  bidding !  Here,  perchance,  one  may  find 
a  solution  of  that  deftly-hidden  enigma  that  Hermes  contrived  and 
wrote  of  in  this  mystic  fashion :  ^  It  ascends  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  descends  a^ain  to  earth.'  And  again :  ^  This  thing  is  the  forti- 
tude of  all  fortitude,  because  it  overcomes  all  subtle  things,  and 
penetrates  every  solid  thing.' 

And  then  I  bej^an  to  reflect,  putting  the  question  to  myself  in 
this  form :  Here  is  a  whole  train  of  ideas  and  suppositions,  whose 
sole  basis  is  the  having  come  into  possession  of  an  (apparently)  old 
manuscript,  very  handsomely  illuminated,  whose  author  calls  him- 
self Abdallah,  and  is  very  probably  a  swindler ;  and  also,  from  the 
having  read  something  about  palimpsests.  Does  not  the  afiair 
smack  somewhat  of  absurdity  ? 

To  this  I  made  answer  with  myself  after  this  fuhion :  Look  at 
this  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and  behold  how  coherent  a  train 
of  circumstances  you  have.  Kemember  your  original  idea  that 
this  manuscript  was  to  be  instrumental  in  determining  your  destiny. 
And  can  you  not  already  detect  a  thread  of  purpose  running 
through  all  the  attendant  incidents  ?  See  what  a  chain  of  antece- 
dents led  you  to  this  book.  Spain — seldom  visited  by  travellers ; 
Cordova — who  stays  three  months  there^  as  you  did  ?  Was  it  by 
chance  that  you  were  there  upon  the  plaza  in  time  to  hear  the 
crier?  that  you  were  persuaded  to  attend  the  sale  at  San  Jose? 
Did  not  all  your  fiiends  in  Cordova  laugh  at  you  for  it,  until  Don 
Rafiiel  promised  you  an  introduction  to  his  mistress  out  of  pure 
charity,  esteeming  you  so  ennuye  that  you  had  gone  to  the  auction 
as  the  dernier  resort  of  a  desperate  desire  for  some  new  excitement  ? 
Again :  that  book — why  did  you  fimcy  it  so  much,  that  vou  were 
even  half-minded,  had  yoi;  had  the  chance,  to  steal  U  f  What, 
finally,  directed  your  so  opportune  return  to  the  city? 

And  thus  did  1  reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  the  hand  of 
destiny  was  every  where  visible  in  the  matter.  The  moist  day  i.^^ 
eadly  moulded,  and  I  was  very  open  to  such  persuasion.  I  defy 
any  one  possessing  a  like  temperament  with  mine,  to  have  arrived 
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at  any  other  conclusion,  under  the  same  array  of  cinrnmstaiiceflL 
It  is  very  well  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  matters,  when  you 
are  able^  but  there  are  many  states  of  mind  when  it  is  impossible 
so  to  do.  Presentiments  are  onaccoantable,  yet  of  singalar  in- 
fluence.   Who  is  it  has  not  heard  something  of 

*  Ancestral  Toioet  propliM jing  wmr  ?  * 

Caesar  heeded  not  the  warning  within  him,  and  fell  at  *  the  base 
of  Pompey's  statue.'  Mozart  let  the  weird  strain  melt  into  his 
soul;  and  his  requiem  is  become  his  eternal  monument.  Tet 
Cssar^s  was  the  safer  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  All  this 
was  ordained  to  me,  as  the  reader  will  see.    And  I  repine  not : 

^  THsai  does  %  sable  doad 

Torn  forth  her  ailTer  lining  on  the  night  * 

of  every  grief  and  woe.  The  profounder  and  more  abysmal  the 
depth  into  which  we  may  be  hurled,  the  brighter  seem  the  stars 
over-head. 

At  any  rate,  climaxed  Reason,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  investigate. 
And  so  I  resolved  to  subject  my  missal  to  such  a  chemical  scrutiny 
as  could  not  f^  to  be  decisive  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my 
persuasions. 

I  therefore,  with  industrious  seal,  sought  to  master  all  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  manuscripts  could  be  restored.  An  enumeration  of 
these  I  found  in  the  above-mentioned  review,  and  a  full  explanation 
in  the  voluminous  pages  of  a  German  Encyclopedia.  In  a  very 
short  time  I  considered  myself  sufficiently  master  of  the  subject  to 
proceed  with  my  investigations.  Not  wiDing  uselessly  to  injure 
the  manuscript,  oy  which  I  set  great  store,  apart  from  the  attri- 
butes with  which  my  fancv  had  invested  it,  I  had  taken  it  in  my 
hands  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  one  of  the  leaves  in  the 
latter  portion  of^  the  book,  where  the  execution  was  very  inferior, 
when,  by  some  mischance  I  dropped  it  out  of  the  window  near 
which  I  was  sitting.  It  fell  upon  a  stone-paving,  but  was  unin- 
jured, save  that  the  one  leaf  containing  the  sentence  relative  to  the 
age  of  the  book  before  mentioned,  was  altogether  detached.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  this  was  a  separate  piece  of  the  mem- 
brane, not  any  portion  of  a  sheet,  and  had  been  merely  stuck  in 
by  means  of  some  gununv  preparation.  This  circumstance  induced 
me  to  make  the  detached  leaf  the  subject  of  my  experiment.  The 
process  succeeded.  I  immediately  detected  letters,  and  was  able 
to  evolve  a  coherent  sentence.  The  letters  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  purport  of  the  page  as  foUows : 
''Hie  qnidem  summana  manum  mem  JBistorim  impano,  Meue 
hcBres  hmc  studiose  evolvety  semper  hahens  in  mentem^  rei  enodcUis 
ipsa  ri  sity  atque  ilium  defendet  Deus /atorum. 

Abdaixah,  med.  mor. 

*Anno  Mpira,  DXXXVL 
""Has  omnes  vanitates   Johannes,  Dei   groHd  humiUissimus 
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monachusy  in  etemum  deponit^  itums  JStspaniam  se  referre  in 
numeruvafratrum  conventi  Sancti  JoBephi  AsturicB, 
•Anno  Domini  MVL  Vm: 

Translated  literally  as  follbws : 

•  Here  indeed  I  put  the  last  touch  to  my  history.  My  heir  will 
studiously  consider  these  things,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  tJie 
«oltUton  (or  the  unravelling)  of  the  thing  is  in  the  thing  itedf,  and 
may  the  Won  of  the  fetes  protect  him.  In  the  year  of  the  Uejira, 
536. 

*  All  these  vanities,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God  a  most  humble 
monk,  forever  puts  away,  being  about  to  enrol  himself  among  the 
brothers  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Asturia. 

^  AnnATT.Aw^  Moorish  Physician. 
'Annolhmini^llSS: 


UoTTRimrLLT,  silently,  fall8  the  snov 
Through  the  sttU  and  wintry  air, 

And  in  my  heart  a  yoice  of  wo 
Ever  whispers,  Despair,  despair  I 


I  look  abroad  on  the  dreary  earth ; 

Vioe  and  crime  are  every  where : 
Then  back  o*er  the  long  years  nnce  my  bhrth. 

And  cry  again.  Despair,  despair  I 


Once  I  was  beantiful,  young,  and  troe. 
Without  a  sin,  without  a  care ; 

Lore  tinted  all  with  his  rosy  hue. 
Then  fled,  and  left  me  dark  despair. 


At  last  a  fierce  rerenge  I  wrought 

Upon  my  lover,  false  as  fur ; 
But  since  that  hour  my  hauntine  thought 

Has  been  remorse,  and  long  despair. 


Now  I  am  feeble,  poor,  and  old. 
Without  a  friend  my  heart  to  share. 

Before  me  the  grave  yawns  daik  and  oold : 
What  lies  beyond  ?  despair,  despair  I 
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THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  PABLIAMBKT. 


Thx  British  Parliament  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
political  engines  ever  put  in  motion ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  John 
Ball  is  so  proud  of  hisl'arliament  as  *'an  IfutituH<m?  Go  where 
yon  will  in  Europe,  you  can  find  nothing  amounting  even  to  its 
shadow.  It  contains  men  of  such  vari^  habits,  such  mnlti&ri- 
oos  acquirements,  and  such  different  views.  The  subjects  that 
come  before  it  for  discussion  and  resolution  are  so  vast  and  so 
interwoven  with  each  other,  that  the  great  miracle  is,  how  it  gets 
on  at  all. 

No  w^onder,  then,  John  Bull  is  so  proud  of  his  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  And  is  there  an  American,  who  draws  his  pleasures 
from  those  *  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled,'  that  first  burst  forth 
in  Chaucer's  glowing  scenes,  in  Spenser's  radiant  verse,  or  Mflton's 
loftiest  strains,  but  feels  his  blood  course  quicker  through  his  veins, 
as  he  stands  within  the  shadows  of  that  magnificent  legislative 
temple  England  has  dedicated  to  the  use  of  her  two  Houses  of  Par* 
liament  ?  Close  to  him,  not  many  paces  removed,  beneath  the 
pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey,  is  enshrined  the  sacred  dust  of 
Chaucer  and  of  Spenser. 

^  The  old  buildine  in  which  the  Parliament  assembled  for  centu- 
ries was  destroyed  by  fire  some  twenty  years  a^.  A  pile  more 
commodious  and  elegant  now  stands  upon  the  site ;  but  with  all 
its  elegance  and  splendor,  one  feels  naturally  a  regret  that  he  can- 
not invoke  the  associations  that  must  have  haunted  that  time- 
honored  pile,  whose  halls  once  reechoed  the  voices  of  Walpole, 
Chatham,  the  younger  Pitt,  Fox,  Wyndham,  Sheridan,  and  Burke. 
Other  patriots,  statesmen,  and  orators  will  no  doubt  arise  to  make 
this  spot  as  famous  in  the  eyes  of  generations  yet  to  be,  as  the  old 
would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  present.  •  But  to  the  tourist  of 
toda^,  familiar  with  the  glories  of  the  past,  this  chasm  of  historic 
association  is,  alas !  wanting. 

In  front  of  the  magnificent  pile  now  erected  for  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  nation,  and  which  most  certamly  is  a  fitting  type 
of  its  greatness,  while  it  is  no  mean  tribute  to  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  the  present  age,  there  stands  an  old  stone  build- 
ing, with  quaint,  narrow  windows,  low  doors,  and  curious  turrets. 
It  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  walls  of  old  Westminster  Palace,  al- 
most just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  King  Rufus,  of  traditional  and 
fabulous  Norman  hospit^ty.  This  glorious  old  hall,  with  its  stir- 
ring history  written  upon  the  walls,  and  its  interior  alive  with  me- 
mories of  the  deepest  historic  interest,  forma  a  most  appropriate 
entrance  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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Bat  ere  we  enter,  let  us  linger  for  a  space  in  Palace- Yard,  now 
forming  the  sauare  opposite  the  entrance  to  this  ancient  halL 
This  spot  has  t>een  rendered  ever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
execntion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  I  never  crossed  its  well-worn 
flag-«tone8  without  recalling,  in  imagination,  that  memorable  morn- 
ing when  the  brave  old  knight  came  from  the  Tower  to  die,  hav- 
ing proved  by  his  serene  piety  and  saintly  fuitience  daring  a  long 
oonfmement,  tiie  truth  of  his  own  beautifol  lines : 

*  Tbat  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet,  take 
TluA  for  an  hennitage.* 

There  was  an  anxious  but  orderly  crowd  m  Palace-Yard  on  that 
calm,  bright  morning  of  the  twenth-seventh  October,  1618.  Every 
window  and  house-top  seemed  alive  with  the  populace  of  London 
and  its  vicinity.  Through  the  long  and  narrow  streets  by  which 
the  mournful  procession  passed  from  the  Tower  on  to  the  place  of 
execution,  was  one  dense  struggling  mass,  who  had  come  to  see  an 
old  man,  broken  by  the  storms  of  rate,  borne  onward  to  his  doom. 
It  was  nine  in  the  morning  when  Raleigh  ascended  the  scaffold. 
He  had  suffered  some  days  from  fever-and-ague ;  and  lest  the 
weakness  of  his  body  should  be  considered  a  weakness  of  the  soul, 
he  stepped  forward  immediately  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and 
addressmg  those  around  it,  said :  *  I  desire,  my  friends,  that  you 
will  bear  with  me  withal,  and  if  I  should  manifest  anv  weakness,  I 
beseech  you  to  attribute  it  to  my  malady,  as  this  is  the  hour  when 
it  is  wont  to  come  on.'  After  some  preliminaries,  he  remarked  to 
his  friends  immediately  around  him :  '  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go, 
and  will  bid  you  farewell.'  And  so  turned  himself  to  make  ready 
for  his  fiite.  Asking  the  executioner  to  show  him  the  axe,  and 
perceiving  that  he  hesitated,  he  said  auicklv:  *Pnthee  let  me  see 
It,  man !  do  you  think  that  I  am  afraid  r '  The  officer  then  handed 
it  to  hun,  and  he,  running  his  finger  along  the  glittering  edge, 
said  smilingly :  '  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  most  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  diseases.'  Being  asked  which  wav  he  would  lay  his 
head  upon  the  block,  he  uttered  that  memorable  and  beautiful 
sentence :  *  It  matters  not,  so  the  heart  be  straight,  which  way  the 
head  lieth.'    Then  bending  himself  to  his  &te : 

*  No  man  dared  to  look  alofl, 
For  fear  was  on  ererj  soid ; 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 
A  hush,  and  then  a  groan, 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  skj: 
The  work  of  death  was  done.* 

The  hoary  head  that  then  fell  upon  the  scaffold,  was  carried  away 
in  a  mourning-coach  to  his  disconsolate  widow,  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  those  beautiful  and  affectbg  letters  from  the  Tower. 
She  had  it  embabned,  kept  it  by  her  during  life,  and  after  death, 
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by  her  directions,  it  was  placed  by  the  side  of  her  body  in  St 
Margaret's  Church. 

A  few  years  ago  the  vault  was  opened,  and  there,  still  enshrined 
in  its  casket,  was  found  the  embalmed  head  of  the  poet,  philoso- 
pher, orator,  and  sage,  possessing  the  countenance  very  little  im- 
paired  and  quite  life-like. 

But  let  us  enter  "Westminster  Hall,  on  our  way  to  the  chambers 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  doing  so,  recall  the  leading 
incidents  in  its  history.  Looked  at  as  a  K)anqueting-haU,  here 
have  taken  place  nearly  all  the  coronation  feasts  of  England  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  down  to  that  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  feast  on  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth, 
so  graphically  described  by  the  historical  painter,  Haydon.  Here,* 
too,  the  ancient  Parliaments  of  the  realm  were  wont  to  sit,  and 
here  the  first  representation  of  the  people  assembled  in  Parliament 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Third  Henry,  Here  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  condemned  for  treason,  here  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
arraigned,  and  Protector  Somerset  brought  to  trial, '  with  bills,  pole- 
axes,  and  halberds  attending  him,  while  the  clamor  of  the  people 
might  be  heard  to  the  Lonff-Acre,  beyond  Charing;-Cro8s.'  Here, 
more  illustrious  than  all,  Charles  the  First  &ced  his  accusers,  and 
heard  unmoved  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  last,  and  more  bril- 
liant than  all,  here  Hastings  underwent  his  seven  years'  trial 
Under  its  pavement,  where  the  vaults  are  now,  were  the  celebrated 
taverns.  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory;  frequented  in  the  olden 
time  by  lawyers  and  lawyers*  clerks.  In  Ben  tfohnson's  ^Alchemist,' 
Dapper  is  forbidden  '  to  break  his  fast  in  Heaven  and  HelL'  And 
Hudlbras  alludes  to  them  in  his  lines : 

*  Faire  Heaven  at  the  end  of  HelL' 

The  present  law-courts  are  held  in  chambers  on  the  western  side 
of  this  hall. 

A  large  arch-way  on  the  left  of  the  ferther  extremity  of  the 
hall,  a  stone  stair-case  admits  you  to  the  new  structure,  or  Palace 
of  Westminster,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  discloses  to  your 
view  St.  Stephen's  Hall.  Tread  reverently,  for  you  stand,  on 
entering  here,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  The 
space  it  occupies  is  as  renowned  in  the  world's  history  as  old 
Rome's  senate  hall.  A  row  of  huge  pedestals  flanks  the  wall  on 
the  right  and  left,  ornamented  with  statues  of  England's  greatest 
and  best.  There  you  may  discern  the  furrowed  brow  of  Selden ; 
the  handsome,  manly  face  of  Hampden,  with  the  rich  curls  cluster- 
ing about  his- massive  temples;  the  thoughtiul  countenance  of 
PSkland  ;  and  the  manly  forms  of  Walpole,  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  and  Burke,  all  standing  there  m  mute  majesty  upon  the 
very  spot  which,  living,  was  the  theatre  of  their  world-wide  &me. 
And  see  how  those  great  compartments  that  separate  the  statues 
are  eloquently  alive  with  historic  frescoes,  illustrative  of  England's 
past  glory.    Here  you  may  behold  the  sitting  of  the  Wittenage 
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mote,  the  earliest  Saxon  council,  and  there  the  feudal  Bystem 
finds  an  illustration  in  the  homage  of  the  barons  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  On  the  one  side,  you  have  the  crowning  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Bosworth  over  the  dead  body  of  Richard,  when 
Lord  Stanley,  the  descendant  of  Cad^iallader,  ascended  the  hill, 
now  known  to  tourists  as  ^  Crown  Hill,'  and  proclaimed  him 
conqueror  and  king.  On  the  other  side,  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta.  Here  the  Reformation  is  typified  in  the  incident  of 
Elizabeth  receiving  the  Bible  in  Cheapside ;  while  in  close  vicinity, 
you  may  notice  the  burly  form  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  asserting  ^nd 
defending  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  against  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Above  these  irescoes  are  ranges  of  windows  of  most  cathedral-like 
proportions,  gorgeous  with  stained  glass,  glowing  in  amber,  violet, 
and  ruby  hues,  and 

*  miing  the  air  around  with  beautj.* 

The  fiict  that  this  stained  glass  is  the  work  of  modem  skiU,  re- 
futes the  common  assertion,  that  this  beautiful  art  is  comparatively 
lost.  The  skill  whose  cunning  fingers  wrought  these  marvellous 
colors,  might  compass  designs  of  an^  magnitude,  either  in  the 
illumination  of  tracery,  or  the  comphcated  groupings  of  history, 
without  receding  from  the  point  of  excellence  attained  by  the 
most  renowned  masters.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  the  annealing  of  glass  in  the  age  of  Albert  Durer,  was 
comparable  to  those  processes  of  modem  chemistry,  of  which  the 
latest  glass-stainers  have  been  enabled  to  avail  themselves. 

Fassmg  through  the  magnificent  arch  at  the  other  end  of  this 
superb  hall,  you  find  yourself  in  the  central  rotunda  of  the  pile, 
whose  exquisite  proportions  and  enrichment  excite  at  once  your 
warmest  admiration.  It  is  octagon  in  its  shape,  while  the  grained 
roof,  with  its  huge  bosses,  riva^  any  specimens  of  the  Gothic  in 
England,  and  I  believe  has  the  largest  space  of  any  in  Europe ; 
that  is,  of  any  composed  entirely  of  stone,  as  this  is.  The  massive 
walls  divide  the  inner  into  eight  principal  divisions.  Rich  clusters 
of  columns  rise  between  each  ot  the  alternating  series,  and  form 
round  the  entire  hall  eight  m*and  arches.  Every  thing  around 
breathes  an  atmosphere  of  richness  and  repose.  Taking  the  arch- 
way on  your  left,  you  pass  through  a  short  but  noble-looking  cor- 
ridor, with  a  most  elaborately  joined  roof  of  stone.  This  corridor 
conducts  us  to  the  lobby  ot  the  New  House  of  Commons.  This 
lobby  boasts  a  magnificent  roof  of  carved  wood,  while  the  entire 
surfiuse  of  its  walls  is  enriched  with  the  various  resources  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  skilL  That  little  green-baize  door  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  arches,  leads  up  into  what  is  known  as  the  Strangers' 
Oallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ascend  a  few  steps,  and  you 
are  lookine  down  upon  a  spot  which  occupies  a  most  ccMispicoous 
place  in  the  mental  vision  of  the  civilizea  world.  It  is  a  much 
smaDer  apartment  than  that  occupied  by  our  present  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  Washington,  but  infinitely  superior  to  it,  aa  fiir  as 
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appropriateness  and  ^ood  taste  are  concerned.  The  sbe  is  as  small 
as  possible  for  speaking  and  hearing  without  effort,  daring  the 
average  attendance  of  members,  in  number  about  three  hundred. 
I  believe  it  is  some  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and 
about  forty  feet  high :  in  much  better  proportion  than  our  Ameri- 
can Hall,  which,  owing  to  its  immense  size,  dwarfi  the  ceiling,  and 
mves  a  crushed  look,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  the  whole  chimiber. 
The  ceiling  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  divided  by  massive  ribs 
into  compartments,  filled  with  ^ound-^lass  tinted  with  the  rose. 
Bihind  this  are  placed  the  gaslights,  with  Faraday's  patent  v«iti- 
lation,  cutting  off  all  connection  between  the  gas  and  air  of  the 
apartment,  the  vitiated  air  being  conveyed  away  by  tubes  into 
a  chamber  above  the  ceiling,  llie  floor  of  the  House  ia  of  per- 
forated cast-iron,  <20vered  with  matting,  through  which  hot  and 
cold  air  are  admitted,  by  means  of  machinery  below.  The  walls 
are  panelled  with  oak  two-thirds  up,  most  richly  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  giving  a  grave  and  sober  aspect  to  the  whole  chamber, 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  deliberative  body  that  occupy  it 
The  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  of  rather  a  cloudy  pat- 
tern, while  rows  of  emblazoned  shields  extend  all  round  the 
chamber  under  and  above  the  gallery,  and  are  the  only  gleams  of 
gorgeous  coloring  vouchsafed  to  the  House.  Upon  three  sides  are 
galleries  for  members  and  strangers,  the  re^rters'  gallery  being  at 
the  north  end,  over  the  speaker's  chair,  wmoh  is  a  sort  of  canopied 
throne,  while  still  higher  than  the  reporters'  eallery  may  be  no- 
ticed a  latticed  one  for  ladies,  who  look,  througn  the  bars,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  inmates  of  some  Eastern  Harem,  from  their 
guarded  and  iron-grated  windows.  Ri^ht  and  left  of  the  public 
entrance  on  the  floor,  the  benches  or  sotas  of  the  members  ascend 
amphitheatre  fashion,  covered  with  red  morocco ;  but  there  are 
no  desks,  and  therefore  none  of  that  school-room  look  presented 
by  our  legislative  cdiambers.  The  ministerial  seats,  as  they  are 
called,  are  the  front  benches  to  the  right  of  the  speaker;  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  occupying  the  front  benches  directly  op- 
posite. Below  the  speaker's  chair  is  the  clerk's  table,  whereon, 
during  the  sittings  of^e  House,  is  placed  the  speaker's  mace;  not, 
'  however,  as  generally  supposed,  ^  tne  fool's  bauble,'  which  Oroni- 
well  ordered  to  be  taken  away,  but  the  mace  that  was  made  at  the 
Restoration.  Along  both  sides  of  the  House  are  what  are  known 
as  ^  division  lobbies,'  ayes  west,  and  noes  east ;  a  most  capital 
arrangement. 

Returning  to  the  octagon  hall  by  which  we  gained  entrance  to 
the  House,  and  passmg  tnrough  a  corresponding  corridor,  like  that 
we  have  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  Commons,  we  reach  the  lobby 
of  tihe  House  of  Peers,  with  gilded  arch  above  arch,  painted  with 
the  armorial  devices  of  Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor, 
Stuart,  and  Hanoverian  lines,  each  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown. 
The  windows  above  are  richly  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  early 
families  of  the  English  aristocracy..    You  pause,  startled  by  (he 
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magnificenoe  that  eveiy  where  surroonds  you.  Colors  jd^Iow  and 
ffilcung  boms.  The  windows  are  ablase  with  glass  stained  with 
the  ridiest  hues :  silver,  crimson,  and  azure  tmts  fleck  the  glowing 
encaustic  tOe-pavement  at  your  feet ;  gold,  crimson,  and  blue  stain 
the  walls  that  mtervene  between  them.  Gates  of  massive  brass, 
and  richlv  floriated  desi^  eleven  feet  high,  and  weighing  a  ton- 
and*a-hal^  open  from  this  splendid  lobby,  to  admit  you  into  the 
House  of  Peers. 

And  here  nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  taste  ooald  suggest, 
or  art  perfect,  to  make  this  chamber  a  visible  type  of  the  oroer  to 
which  It  belongs.  The  windows  are  twelve  in  number,  glowing 
with  fflass  of  the  richest  pattern.  The  massive  ribs  of  the  ceiling 
are  like  so  many  bars  of  gold.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  magnifi- 
cent chamber  is  the  throne,  elevated  on  steps,  covered  with  a  car- 
pet of  the  richest  scarlet,  powdered  with  white  roses,  and  a  heavy 
rich  fringe  of  gold.  Beneath  its  light  and  elegant  canopies,  you 
notice  the  central  chair  for  Her  Majesty ;  that  on  the  right  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  on  the  left  for  Prince  Albert.  The 
Queen's  chair  of  state  rests  upon  four  lions  couchant ;  the  back  is 
bordered  with  large  esg-shaped  pieces  of  crystal,  within  which  are 
the  royal  arms  of  JSn^wid  embroidered  on  velvet. 

At  each  end  of  the  chamber,  over  the  throne,  and  over  the  cor- 
responding lofty  canopy  facing  it,  three  arches  of  most  stately 
space  enshrine  frescoes  emblematic  of  some  prominent  event  in 
English  history,  while  between  the  windows,  and  in  each  of  the 
four  comers,  in  appropriate  niches,  are  colosaEd  statues  of  bronse- 
^t,  of  those  brave  Barons  who  wrung  that  great  concession  of 
Ma^a  Charta  from  King  John.  The  Dody  of  the  chamber  is  oc- 
cupied with  sofi»  for  the  Peers,  covered  with  rich  crimson,  and 
mmilarly  arranged  with  those  of  the  House.  At  the  south  end  is 
the  clerk's  table,  and  bevond  it  the  wool-sacks,  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  upon  which  the  chancellor  reposes  when  he  presides  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  Lord  Campbell  tells  us  the  origin  of  this  re- 
markable piece,  of  furniture.  Having  premised  i&t  there  are 
wool-sacks  for  the  judges  and  other  di^itaries,  as  well  as  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  says :  ^  They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
as  seats  for  honorable  men,  out  of  compliment  to  the  staple  manu- 
&cture  of  the  realm.' 

Such  are  tiie  chambers  where  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament 
legislate.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  the  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  committee-rooms,  the  speakers  chambers,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  halls,  composmg  this  vast  pile.  Thev  are  all  of  cor- 
responding splendor  with  tnose  I  have  describeo,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  m  every  way  worthy  the  power,  magnificenoe,  and 
wealth  of  the  great  nation  that  created  it. 
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LITTLB    BLBIB. 


•T  jnrvr  majwv  pa: 


WHiTHn  going,  little  Buib? 

Wherefore  leare  the  gwden  lawn, 
Kow  the  ihadea  of  eren  dArken, 

And  the  day  is  elmoet  gone  f 
Snoe  the  morn-break  yon  *Te  been  romping 

In  the  pasture  and  the  glen. 
And  now  down  the  mountain  path-way 

Comee  your  father  with  the  men ; 
Fint  of  all,  he  '11  aak  for  Elbib  — 

What  ahall  mother  tell  him  then 

Ton  nuy  tell  him  that  I  only 

Hare  gone  up  the  mountain  Md, 
Just  beyond  the  berry  thieketi 

Where  they  aay  the  fidries  hide ; 
And  then  tell  him  I  *Te  been  playing 

With  the  flocks  the  live-long  day, 
Dancing  with  the  little  lambkins 

Right  upon  his  new-mown  hay : 
But  Uiat  now  I  Ve  gone  in  searoh  of 

My  pet  lamb  that's  run  away. 

Do  n't  go  now  to  look  for  Daibt, 

Elsie,  wait  until  the  mom. 
Ton  11  be  wakened  bright  and  eaily, 

By  your  father's  bugfe-hom. 

No,  no,  mother!  I  win  hasten 

While  there 's  yet  a  bit  of  day, 
Just  aloogthe  mountain  path*way, 

Calling  Daibt  all  the  way : 
For  I  could  not  sleep  a  minute, 

Knowing  she  was  out  astray. 
1 11  be  back  before  my  iather 

Mimes  me  from  near  his  chair : 
I  hare  something  sweet  to  tell  hfan, 

Something  good  for  him  to  share ; 
But  if  he  keeps  asking  for  me, 

Just  step  to  the  garden  door, 
And  look  up  the  mountain  path*way, 

Oall  my  name  and  nothing  mom, 
And  in  less  than  half  a  minute 

111  be  coming  in  the  door. 

Daibt  !  Daibt  I  are  you  dimbing 
O'er  the  rocks,  adown  the  glen  f 

Daibt  I  Daibt!  will  you  erer 
Frolic  by  my  Bide  again? 
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Here  comes  Hkitbic  from  the  paAtare, 

Driving  home  his  father's  herd ; 
How  his  whistle  rings  out  dearly, 

Like  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
If  he  calls  me  pretty  Slsib, 

Shall  I  dare  to  speak  a  word  f 

Heigh  ho !  Elbib,  whither  going? 

Did  yon  come  to  meet  with  me  f 
I  was  wishing  Just  this  minute 

That  you  on  the  road  would  be. 

Fie !  fie !  HsmticI  yon  are  fibbing, 

You  Ve  not  thought  of  me  to-day, 
Else  youM  been  up  to  the  pasture, 

Helping  toss  the  new-mown  hay. 
I  am  gomg  now  to  look  for 

Daisy,  that  has  run  away : 
I  shall  search  the  dorer  pasture. 

And  along  the  rirer-brink, 
And  if  I  go  home  without  her, 

OhI  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink. 

I  *d  go  with  you,  but  the  cattle 

Must  be  driren  home  ere  night, 
And  see  now  the  lamps  are  lighted. 

And  the  stars  are  most  in  sight 
Hasten,  Elsib,  on  the  morrow 

We  shall  meet  again — good  night! 

Daisy !  Daisy!  hear  me,  Daisy! 

Gome  back  to  your  home  aeain. 
Down  this  narrow  path,  I  *m  thinking^ 

She  has  gone  into  the  glen ; 
I  will  follow,  calling  loudly, 

And  perhaps  she  11  hear  me  then. 
I H  not  fear,  for  mother  tells  me 

God  did  make  those  flowers  fair : 
He  that  made  them  fair  has  surely 

Put  them  in  some  angers  care, 
And  so  every  tiny  blue-bell 

Has  a  watching  angel  tiiere. 

This  deep  gorge  is  black  and  lonely. 

And  I  almost  feel  afraid, 
For  I  Ve  heard  that  elfins  rerel 

Erery  night-fall  in  its  shade. 
And  perhaps  I  now  shall  see  them. 

And  can  prore  the  story  true. 
That  the  fays  hare  robes  of  sun-shine. 

And  their  eyes  are  bright  and  blue ; 
But  I  first  must  find  my  lambkin  — 

Daisy!  Daisy!  where  are  you f 

Oh !  the  elfii  are  calling  Daisy  1 

I  did  hear  them  down  the  steep^  > 
Where  they  say  't  is  night  at  noon-day, 

Where  the  sQence  is  so  deep,  . 

VOL.  LI.  80  ^ 
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They  are  honting  for  mj  pet  Umb, 

Daist  I  Daisy  t  tbej  did  caU : 
If  I  creep  down  rery  loftly, 

I  shall  see  the  king  and  all! 

Tell  me,  good  wife,  where  is  Etsix, 

Much  I  miss  the  child  to-night : 
AH  this  day  the  merry  chirper 

Has  not  once  been  in  my  sight. 

I  win  eaU  her,  she  has  only 

Gone  a  rery  little  way, 
Looking  for  her  pet-lamb  Daist, 

That  did  wander  off  to-day. 

ElsiiI  ElsiiI  hasten  homeward! 

Come,  your  father  asks  for  yon! 
ElsisI  ElsiiI  night  is  coming, 

Very  heary  ftSiA  the  dew. 

nere  comes  Hekric  with  the  eattle : 

Prithee  tell  me,  did  you  see 
Euic  on  the  mountain-pathway; 

Can  you  tell  me  where  she  be  ? 
Do  not  blush,  but  answer  quickly, 

For  my  heart  beats  fearfully. 

Tcs:  I  met  her  where  the  torrent 

Sweeps  beneath  the  ruined  pile, 
And  she  told  me  of  lost  Daisy, 

As  we  talked  a  little  while. 
She  was  sure  that  she  would  find  her, 

Ere  the  dawn  of  mominff  light ; 
Then  I  stood  and  watched  her  going. 

After  we  had  said,  good  night ; 
And  behind  the  bUsted  lindens 

Disappeared  her  dress  of  whita. 

Down  the  Talley  f  tell  me,  Hmuo : 

Did  you  see  her  venture  there  f 
Oh  t  that  my  one  cherished  lambkin 

Should  so  need  a  mother's  care ! 
Hasten,  Alcbt  I  up  the  mountun, 

If  you*d  see  our  child  again. 
She  has  gone  adown  the  ToUey,    . 

Where  her  feet  hare  never  been. 
And  the  night  is  closing  darkly. 

And  the  sky  looks  black  and  grim ! 
Hasten,  Alebt  1  for  the  thunder 

Mutters  o*cr  the  mountain's  peak. 
And  the  hemlocks  swing  their  branohei, 

And  dark  omens  seem  to  speak. 

I  will  follow  after  Alkbt  : 

Why  need  I  to  fear  the  storm  ? 
For  my  hearth  is  cold  and  dreary 

When  my  little  one  is  gone. 
If  my  sun-beam  should  be  stolen. 

What  could  keep  my  bosom  warm  ? 
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GnciooB  Fatbkb,  staj  1117  spirit : 

Let  me  not  go  Borrow-wild : 
Help  me  tniBt  that  Thou,  in  meroj, 

Wilt  watch  o*er  mj  darling  child. 
Yea:  I  know  that  Tnou  dost  hear  me ; 

Yet  I  cannot  help  bat  weep, 
For  my  heart  is  breaking,  breaking, 

As  the  shadows  o^er  it  creep : 
Hearken  I  hearken  I  down  the  rallej 

Did  I  hear  a  lambkin's  bleat  ? 

0  my  Alert!  Hearen  aid  yon  ! 

You  are  pale  as  pale  can  be  ! 
Here  is  Daisy,  close  beside  you ; 

But  my  darling :  where  is  she  f 
Hoar  the  thunder  cnrso  the  mountains 

That  frown  grimly  back  in  scorn : 
0  kind  Heaven  t  0  my  Alkrt  t 

What  will  shield  her  from  the  storm  ? 

Lift  her  gently ;  do  not  shudder 

O'er  t&t  plump  and  dimpled  cheek: 
Press  the  eye-lids  down  more  closely, 

Just  as  if  they  fell  in  deep. 
Bind  the  little  arms  and  bosom. 

That  are  crushed  and  bleeding  so. 
Part  the  pretty  curls  so  matted, 

On  her  forehead  pure  as  snow 
And  from  out  this  elfish  cayem 

Bear  her  mournfully  and  slow. 

Opo  the  cottage-door  as  softly 

As  would  Elsis,  if  she  came, 
Glad  with  snules,  to  tell  her  mother 

Daisy  was  at  home  again. 
Look  ye  sadly  on  poor  Hbnric, 

Whose  young  heart  is  like  to  break; 
Speak  a  soothing  word  of  comfort, 

For  the  little  jBlsis's  sake. 

Layyour  burden  on  the  pillow, 

Where  she 's  slumbered  sweet  ere  this; 
Treasure  whispers  from  high  heaven, 

When  you  give  the  parting  kiss  : 
Leave  the  mother :  she  '11  not  miss  you 

From  the  chamber  of  her  dead. 
All  the  hope  her  bosom  nourished 

Clustered  round  that  flaxen  head 
That  is  resting  now  so  meekly 

On  the  little  snowy  bed. 

Break  no  whisper  to  the  father, 

Who  with  wailing  marks  the  track 
That  his  dear  pet  lamb  has  taken. 

Never  more  to  wander  back. 
When  the  mom  with  rosy  fingers 

Leadeth  forth  the  new-bom  day, 
Bear  ye  from  that  lonely  cottage 

Elsie's  little  form  of  clay: 
Lay  it  in  the  meadow's  bosom, 

Wbere  the  lambkins  are  at  play. 
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TBI     COMVBltTIOLB. 


Only  a  year  l;^cfore  the  events  related  in  preceding  du^ytem. 
Sir  Henry,  just  returned  from  a  tour  on  the  continent,  wearied  of 
old  forms  of  worship  and  government,  had  adopted  the  Pmitan 
faith. 

Youth  is  ever  prone  to  extremes  of  belief  and  the  new  convert, 
despite  his  fitther^s  wrath  and  his  king's  displeasure,  frequented  as- 
semblies of  Covenanters,  even  when,  driven  by  Cavaliers  fit>m  all 
public  haunts,  they  held  their  meetings  in  hollows  of  the  rocks. 

Still  his  religion  was  only  of  the  head;  his  heart  had  never 
humbled  itself  to  the  child-like  docilitv,  expressly  enjoined  upon 
followers  of  his  sect ;  neither  did  he  place  miplicit  confidence  in 
the  tenets  it  presented  for  his  acceptance. 

WhUe  his  mind  was  yet  inquiring  after  truth,  the  Quakers  began 
to  promulgate  their  sentiments,  an<^  nothing  daunted  by  the  oppro- 
brium heaped  on  them,  the  youthful  heir  of  Ludlow  Castle  re- 
solved to  judge  for  himself  of  their  wonderful  illuminations. 

They  were  even  more  despised  than  the  Round-heads,  considered 
out-casts  from  society,  and  hunted  to  the  death  by  reckless  troops 
of  Royalists. 

Sir  Ilenry,  obtaining  audience  of  a  chief  man  among  these  reli- 
gionists, gamed  knowledge  of  their  secret  place  of  worehip  among 
remote  ledges  along  the  wild  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  to  be  approached 
by  a  somewhat  painful  ioumey  on  foot.  But  in  those  times,  when 
fires  of  holy  zeal  burned  high,  the  arduous  access  only  heaped  fuel 
upon  flames  already  kindled  in  many  hearts ;  so  that  within  the 
self-hewn  chapel  old  and  young  presented  themselves  —  the  more 
aged  borne  over  rocks  (thus  they  averred  in  their  *  out-pourings') 
by  an  invisible  power,  which  enabled  them  to  scale  perpendicular 
heights  sans  fiitigue,  and  descend  into  abysses  without  sense  of 
dizziness. 

Thither  Sir  Henry  directed  his  steps,  just  as  streams  and  mesr 
dows  were  donning  night-robes  of  mist,  for  these  people  dared 
congregate  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  He  had  but  a  dim  idea 
of  what  he  sought,  nor  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  ravings 
meaningless  as  those  within  the  precincts  of  a  mad-house. 

He  paused  on  the  height  above  their  rendezvous,  struck  by  the 
f)icturesque  scene,  albeit  unused  to  meditate  the  handiwork  of  a 
divine  ABCHrrEcr.  Before  him  spread  the  British  Channel,  whose 
fiu-^way  waters  kissed  the  border  of  the  sky  and  cooled  the  tired 
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feet  of  the  ever-joaraeying  stars,  the  deep  above  and  deep  below 
mingting  in  one  immeasurable  gulf  of  darlmess. 

Breakers  were  dashing  along  the  shore  in  eager  strife  with  the 
edict,  *'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  staid ; '  wile  the  eternal  din  of  their  passion 
went  up  strong  and  clear  as  that  which  evermore  swells  from  out 
the  human  som.  The  towering  rocks  of  the  coast  lay  like  an  army 
of  giants  in  the  pale  star-light,  on  whose  heads  the  soft  hands  of 
Night  were  pressed  in  silent  benediction. 

A  stream  leaping  from  point  to  point,  had  apparently,  at  some 
prior  period  when  its  bed  was  broader  and  deeper  than  now,  hol- 
lowed the  ravine  wherein  the  conventicle  was  nolden.  The  emi- 
nence he  occupied  overlooked  the  assembly,  and  after  his  gaze  had 
received  all  distant  features  of  the  view,  it  tarried  upon  the  figures 
below,  surrounded  in  their  retreat  by  a  complete  wall  of  limestone. 
Several  hardy  trees  found  sustenance  among  clefts  of  the  precipices 
and  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  around  whose  bases  the  young 
stems  shot  upward  in  wayward  troops,  as  they  will  do  when  be* 
yond  reach  of  the  husbandman's  restricting  hand. 

Upon  stone  benches,  that  Nature  had  arranged  according  to 
her  own  taste,  sat  the  proscribed  people  under  the  flickering  gleams 
of  pine  torches,  fastened  in  interstices  of  the  wall,  and  mrowing 
over  some  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  an  illumination  quite  as 

Sowerftil  as  that  they  professed  to  receive  from  the  inward  light ; 
oepening  the  shadows  in  other  spots,  till  the  eye  was  unable  to 
discover  whether  any  of  this  spiritual  &mily  were  there  deposited. 
A  grave  decorum  pervaded  the  congregation,  seeming  to  the  gazer 
no  less  motionless  than  inanimate  things  beside  them ;  no  gay  cos- 
tume awoke  associations  of  other  days  or  other  circles ;  their  gray 
garb  accorded  well  with  time  and  place,  and  Sir  Henry  could 
hardly  persuade  himself  that  it  was  not  all  the  phantasm  of  a 
dream. 

While  he 'Contemplated  the  novel  scene,  a  youth  climbed  the 
ascent  to  convoy  him  down  its  path,  and  by  a  silent  gesture  bo- 
signed  his  place  among  the  worshippers.  ^ 

A  woman  of  stately  presence  was  holding  forth  on  topics  of  vast 
grandeur  and  abstruse  philosophy.  Her  sonorous  voice  was  tuned 
with  the  waters,  filling  their  chapel  with  music  while  discoursing 
of  a  divine  principle  within,  of  a  ray  from  the  fountain  of  light 
sufficient  to  guide  man  away  from  paths  of  evil,  and  lure  him 
toward  that  goodness  which  alone  can  beautify  his  life  on  earth. 

Her  thou^ts  were  all  gilded  by  a  fervid  fitncy ;  and  when  at 
length  she  spoke  of  immolate  revelations  vouchaafed  to  human- 
kind from  shming  ranks  of  intelligences  that  link  the  poor  creatures 
of  a  day  with  an  Infinite  Powbb,  Sir  Henry  looked  to  see  if  on 
the  wings  of  night  there  rode  not  spirits  gUttering  with  celestial 
lustre. 

The  imagination  of  her  hearers  was  wrought  to  its  highest  pitch, 
and  through  the  outward  placidity  they  strove  to  mam  tain,  their 
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inward  emotion  was  betrayed  by  glistening  eyes  and  deep-drawn 
breath. 

The  eloquence  of  the  speaker  was  a  galvanic  battery,  whose 
wires,  grasped  by  the  assembly,  caused  a  nu^etic  thnll  to  per- 
vade every  heart,  binding  together  as  *  Men^fa '  those  who  nad 
shared  the  exaltation  of  the  hour. 

In  her  dignified  demeanor  she  seemed  hardly  to  have  stepped 
aside  from  the  true  province  of  woman;  any  attention  she  at- 
tracted was  not  to  herself,  but  to  the  high  subjects  in  which  she 
was  shrouded  as  with  a  veil.  She  recalled  to  Sir  Henry,  Sappho 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  or  Corinna  at  the  Capitol,  improvisbg 
before  a  spell-bound  people. 

Like  others  of  her  auditory,  he  yielded  to  her  magic  persuaaon, 
till  hardly  knowing  whether  he  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  he 
demanded  sympathy  from  his  equals.  The  same  need  pervaded 
the  place,  for  involuntarily  those  who  occupied  the  little  benches 
drew  near  together,  scanning  each  other's  glowing  i&ces,  as  upon 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  fishermen  might  have  gazea  at 
the  new  beauty  given  them  that  radiant  day. 

Seated  next  Sir  Henry  was  a  damsel,  whom  at  a  glance  he  re- 
cognized as  the  daughter  of  the  orator,  so  exactly  her  brilliant  fece 
and  flashing  eyes  were  copied.  The  color  came  and  went  on  the 
cheeks  of  uiis  young  girl  like  the  swift  changes  of  an  Aurora  in 
the  evening  sky ;  her  frame  was  more  tremulous  than  the  leaves 
of  an  alder-bush  just  above  her,  and  fear  for  her  reason  at  once 
brought  her  companion  down  from  the  clouds,  on  whose  rose- 
colored  tips  the  whole  company  were  flying. 

He  took  her  hand  very  quietly,  searching  meanwhile  the  medi- 
cine-chest of  his  cranium  for  some  mental  opiate.  But  before  he 
found  the  required  label,  his  fair  neighbor  warbled  forth  such  a 
rich  melody  tnat  the  very  torch-flames  swayed  hither  and  thither 
in  delight.  Sir  Henry  hearkened  enraptured  to  the  sweet  sounds 
that  moved  his  ^oul  more  deeply  than  had  the  mother's  eloquence. 
Shielding  his  fiuje  in  the  small  hand  retained  by  his  own,  he  per- 
mitted a  delirium  of  bUss  to  penetrate  his  spirit  with  that  flood  of 
song. 

So  she  dispensed  the  burden  of  her  romantic  enthu^asm ;  and 
after  the  echo  of  her  tones  had  died  away,  silent  as  dews  of 
heaven  was  that  isolated  band  hour  by  hour,  till  an  elder,  blessing 
the  fraternity,  bade  each  return  to  his  home. 

The  morning  was  just  opening  her  eyes  as  Sir  Henry  entered 
his  apartment,  and  sought  repose  amid  longings  for  the  ensuing 
conventicle  of  Quakers.  He  might  be  pardoned,  for  the  most  nn- 
speculative  mathematician  could  hardly  have  resisted  the  softening 
influences  of  beauty  and  song,  beneath  the  summer  stars  of 
England. 

"Kme  passed  on :  again  and  again  did  the  young  heir  re-seek 
those  cliffk,  giving  ear  to  bewildering  inspirations  fioni  rosy  liw, 
and  (always  that  small  hand  resting  in  his)  hearkening  to  uie 
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ocean's  organ-notes,  to  the  piping  of  running  waters,  to  the  silent 
but  not  unfelt  music  of  the  spheres. 

Whenever  an  '  inward  light '  would  have  warned  him  from  so 
ilnngerous  excitement,  he  placed  the  extinguisher  of  a  head-strong 
will  upon  the  '  divine  ray,'  and  followed  the  ignis-fatuus  of  self 
indulgence. 

At  length  came  nights  of  moon-light;  and  then  the  chapel 
needed  no  longer  red  torch-fires  to  quiver  against  its  rocks,  for  the 
queen  of  the  silver  bow  had  shot  an  arrow  of  brightness  toward 
Uie  spot;  it  lay  on  the  gushmg  cascade  in  chrystal  sheen,  and 
strewed  the  hollow  with  diamonds,  and  filled  the  sofl-eyed  moss 
with  gladness. 

You  may  smile  if  you  will,  but  few  are  wholly  sane  when  the 
moon  shines  bright.  We  may  each  have  our  peculiar  lunacy,  as 
we  have  each  a  besetting  sin.  With  some  it  may  end  in  mere  in- 
ability to  sleep ;  with  others  —  He^^vex  grant  them  a  healing  cup, 
for  Earth  offers  only  bitter  dregs  of  sorrow  —  it  may  amount  to  a 
frantic  rage,  in  whose  midst  the  most  idolized  friend  may  be 
harmed.  Think  of  sweet,  true-hearted  Mary  Lamb,  whom  we  all 
welcome  so  readilv  to  our  hearth-stones,  how  her  days  were  en- 
wrapped with  blackness,  and  she  so  gentle  I 

The  young,  say  the  wiselings,  are  most  subject  to  the  lunacy  of 
love.  Whether  they  are  right  in  their  ofl-repeated  verdict,  let  us 
not  presume  to  decide ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Sir  Henry's 
frenzy  on  the  last  evening  we  shall  enter  the  conventicle. 

There  had  been  great  exaltation  that  night,  and  now  a  stillness 
had  come,  in  whose  profundity  one  might  almost  hear  the  beat  of 
Luna's  *  unseen  feet  which  only  the  angels  hear.' 

Still  retaining  that  small  hand.  Sir  Henry  whispered  to  the 
rustic  out-law :  '  Sweet  Dorcas,  of  a  suretj,  thy  lips  will  never  say 
me  nay  when  I  ask  thee  to  be  my  own  &ir  bride  P ' 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  as  she  answered:  *  I  will  not  say 
thee  nay.' 

*  Wilt  thou  speak  forth  before  the  congregation  ? » 

*  Yea,  in  presence  of  them  all.' 

He  raised  her  from  their  stone  bench,  and  advancing  to  the 
Chanel's  centre,  they  repeated  the  simple  words  that  bound  thera 
in  Quaker  marriage.  There  was  no  token  of  surprise  exhibited  ; 
no  question  of  prudence  mised  ;  but  quietly  the  pair  returned  to 
their  places,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride,  forgetting  petty  interests 
of  time,  soared  into  an  upper  stratum  of  glory. 

Group  by  group  the  brethren  departed,  and  when  the  morning 
star  was  bright  in  the  east,  only  Sir  Henry  and  Dorcas  remained, 
her  head  resting  wearily  on  his  arm,  and  the  flashing  light  in  her 
eje&  growing  sofl  as  she  responded  to  his  earnest  look. 

Bending  toward  her,  he  said :  '  Dorcas,  thou  art  my  wife.' 

He  had  for  answer  the  deepening  flush  of  her  cheeks,  so  he 
stooped  more  low,  till  on  her  ruby  Ups  rested  his  own,  while  before 
them  both  rose  a  fairy-land  of  hopes  and  visions,  radiant  and 
indefinite. 
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Higher  climbed  the  dawn,  and  still  in  hia  bosom  leaned  her  head, 
and  still  bending  fondly  toward  her,  they  roved  through  that  fiury- 
land,  hopelessly  entangled  among  its  dewy  shades  and  clustering 
blossoms. 

Alas  I  that  actual  life  must  forever  with  iron  shears  clip  into 
fragments  the  fabrics  fancy  has  woven!  Alas!  that  so  swiftly 
through  the  glass  of  Hope  descends  its  golden  dust,  while  heavily 
fall  the  sharp  pebbles  of  reality ! 

^  Dorcas,  thou  mast  go  with  me  across  the  seas !  Here  can  I 
possess  no  home  for  thee  and  me.' 

*'  And  the  sun  looks  upon  &irer  fields  than  those  of  England,'  she 
replied. 

^  So  thou  wilt  not  refuse  to  jom*ney  with  me  far  away  ?  In  the 
new  world  we  may  find  us  a  home  which  thy  voice  shall  fill  with 
music' 

And  forthwith  to  their  mental  vision  uprose  a  bower,  iJl  woven 
of  myrtle  and  roses,  beneath  skies  unsullied  by  storms. 

But  for  that  day  they  must  part.  At  night  he  would  conduct 
her  to  the  great  city,  whence  they  should  embark  for  the  Qountij 
of  their  dreams :  thus  he  said,  gently  leading  her  down  the  dim 
to  her  cottage-gate,  and  leaving  her  there,  he  passed  on  his  wav. 

Never  again  had  she  beheld  his  &ce !  He  came  not  that  ni^t, 
nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  next,  till  she  tired  of  counting  the  days ; 
and  finally,  news  was  brought  of  his  departure  for  America ! 

Quakeress  though  she  was,  anger  over-flowed  her  young  spirit. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  her  a  bride  fi>r  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
serting her ;  and  she  secretly  rejoiced  that  she  haa  kept  back  a 
part  of  her  heart  —  a  sort  of  reserved  fund  for  other  uses  and 
pleasures  of  life :  she  only  trusted  he  might  not  think  she  was 
pining  for  his  '  dear  sake ! ' 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  malice  aforethought  in  Sir  Henry's 
procedure.  When  he  bade  Dorcas  a  light  good-by  at  the  wicket- 
gate,  he  truly  intended  returning  at  night  to  claim  her  for  his  own. 

But  after  the  commission  of  a  rash  act,  however  often  imagina- 
tion may  have  dallied  with  its  previous  image,  its  consequences 
flash  on  the  mind  with  new  force ;  and  thus  came  the  results  of  his 
mesdUiance  to  Sir  Henry,  surveying  that  morning  the  domain  that 
should  be  his  inheritance. 

Slowly  pacing  the  broad  avenues  of  his  park,  a  mist  evolved 
firom  his  brain ;  the  delirium  of  fore-gone  weeks  dii^Ued  itself; 
and  —  somewhat  inopportunely  to  be  sure  —  aci'es  on  acres  of  up- 
land and  low-land,  books  of  heraldry,  rolls  of  parchment,  Ions 
galleries  of  ancestors  in  nndeviatin^  descent  from  the  body-guara 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  up-rose  between  him  and  the  dark-eyed 
Quakeress  he  had  made  hia  wife  I 

He  actually  began  to  cherish  resentment  toward  her,  as  if  she 
had  won  him  by  some  enchantment.  So  very  singular  a  chattel  is 
the  male  heart  I 

Well,  in  forlorn  condition,  he  gazed  up  to  the  castle :  its  turrets ; 
its  stained  windows;  its  heavily-ornamented  buttresses ;  its  porches, 
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and  all  its  nondescript  appendages.  He  beheld  its  imposbg  front, 
then  the  splendors  of  its  eastern  aspect  met  his  eyes ;  next  he 
joomeyed  where  its  backward  visage  might  charm  him  —  for  it 
was  a  cherub  to  him,  having  a  face  on  every  side;  lastly  he 
scanned  its  westward  wing :  no  more  could  ne  do,  except  he 
mounted  aloft,  and  surveyed  its  queerly-shaped  roofs,  some  of 
whose  points  pierced  through  whole  ases,  and  remembered  them- 
selves as  verdant  oaks  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ludlow. 

He  stealthilv  entered  the  gallery  of  family  portraits,  where,  a 
little  child,  he  had  been  led  to  learn  through  whose  veins  had  once 
run  the  red  fluid  dancing  merrily  along  his  own.  He  knew  jMxr 
cceuTy  the  lives  of  all  those  stately  ladies  and  stiff  lords :  he  und 
to  laugh  at  their  unearthly  dress;  but  now  he  could  have  kissed 
the  pomted  shoes  turning  upward  to  the  knee,  like  canoes  wherein 
his  progenitors  paddled  over  the  estate ;  could  have  done  rever- 
ence to  the  deep,  deep  frills  that  reached  aloft  to  entomb  alive  his 
estimable  grand-mothers.  Under  some  circumstances  taste  thus 
ramdly  develops  itself. 

From  the  gallery  he  entered  a  hall,  that  he  misht  contemplate  a 
chef  d^oeuvre  of  art,  the  armorial  bearinss  of  ms  house.  From 
time  to  time  had  been  quartered  beside  the  original  arms  of  the 
Ludlows  sundry  devices,  which  were  the  pride  of  those  pale  ladies, 
till  a  simple  republican  might  not  decipher  the  odd  hieroglj]^. 

Here  he  stood  in  sober  musing.  Was  it  right,  or  even  possible 
to  leave  all  this  descended  shower  of  glory,  for  the  bright  smiles 
of  an  out-law,  a  Quaker,  who  would  never  wear  such  ruffs,  or 
oomitenance  such  shoes,  or  care  for  this  noble  emblazonry  ? 

There  was  not  much  poetry  in  Sir  Henry^s  composition ;  that 
subtle  and  ethereal  essence  had  never  penetrated  his  nature :  only 
eloquence,  beauty,  music,  and  night,  combining  their  forces  fi>r 
the  combat,  would  ever  have  prevaQed  against  his  reason. 

Suddenly  while  he  meditated,  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  flit- 
ted through  his  mind.  He  was  bound  but  by  ties  of  honor  to  the 
prophetess'  daughter ;  and  if  he  chose  to  sunder  those  unsubstan- 
tial chains,  why,  then  he  might  again  stand  on  the  same  lofty 
eminence  where,  in  awfhl  array,  dione  forth  the  saints  of  the 
gallery. 

He  did  not  quite  like  this  brilliant  idea ;  but  it  was  his  only 

5)int  of  escape,  and  on  reconsideration  it  looked  less  deformed.  The 
uakers,  already  hated  and  persecuted,  would  hardly  dare  divulge 
his  secret :  he  might  go  over  to  the  colonies  for  a  few  years :  it 
was  really,  after  nm^  no  marriage ;  and  he  ooold  never  bring  a  cot- 
tager into  presence  of  the  pictured  gentry  on  his  walls. 

Thus  he  thought,  and  thus  acted.  He  cidled  it  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject.  Of  the  wounded  sensibility  of  his  young  wife, 
of  the  posnbility  that  her  nature  could  ill-endure  so  rude  a  shock, 
of  her  oelief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  established  between 
them,  and  her  long  widowhood,  he  took  no  note.  It  was  an  ac- 
ceptable oblation  to  his  vanity,  when  stepping  on  board  an  out- 
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ward-bound  vessel,  that  he  left  behind  one  who  wonld  sorrow  for 
his  absence. 

Sometimes,  also,  leaning  over  the  taffrMi  of  the  ship,  he  sighed 
to  remember  her  sweetly-given  promise  to  cross  the  ocean  at  his 
side.  Ah !  Sir  Henry !  you  are  not  garnering  up  pleasant  memo- 
ries for  vour  old  age.  When  your '  jDkJ&y  of  life  is  fallen  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,'  you  will  need  that  some  more  manly  and  virtnons 
deed  should  adorn  your  youth  I 

Little  necessity  have  I  to  tell  how,  in  after-months,  the  Qnaker 
priestess  and  her  fair  daughter  also  sought  reftige  from  English 
cares,  in  that  ideal  realm,  our  '  New  World  j »  for,  standing  on  the 
wharf^  you  witnessed  their  arrival. 


CaiPTBB     FOUBTIV. 

BEINO  ▲   CONNECTIKO   LIKK  IN  THS   CHAIN. 

In  olden  time,  Nature  abhorred  a  vacuum :  now-a-days,  she  holds 
in  equal  contempt  all  lines  which  bound  not  that  mystic  figure 
ycleped  a  circle ;  at  least,  so  teach  poets,  philosophers,  and  Cosmos 
himself. 

Round  and  round  through  space,  ^  far  as  the  universe  spreads 
its  flaming  wall,'  countless  worlds  describe  their  majestic  curves ; 
ages  on  ages  of  time  '  circle  away ; '  winds  and  stonns  fly  swift 
along  a  rotary  course ;  even  the  tiny  dew-drop  wheels  its  way  from 
skyto  eai-th,  and  eailh  to  sky. 

The  lover  places  this  magic  shape  about  the  maiden's  finger,  to 
seal  the  holiest  vow  lips  can  utter ;  it  rests  on  the  tyrant's  head, 
to  symbolize  a  nation's  degradation. 

Circles  of  acquaintances  compose  the  whole  frame-work  of  so- 
ciety, and  as  Time  completes  these  human  rings,  she  hangs  them 
up  in  her  musty  halls  for  the  use  of  novelists,  historians,  and  pos- 
terity in  toto. 

You  know,  very  well,  who  are  united  in  the  circle  I  have  selected 
from  her  treasures  for  the  present  lunch,  and  i^  like  poor  Oliver, 
you  ask  for  '  more,'  it  is  ready  to  your  palate. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  whar^  Sir  Henry,  Mark,  and 
Wendall  parted  companv. 

It  was  late  when  Mark  returned  to  his  home,  for  he  had  been 
promenading  along  the  shore,  and  over  the  rough  hills,  eagerly 
desiring  from  Night  the  gift  of  sleep  she  bestowed  freely  on  all 
that  met  his  gaze :  not  a//,  however ;  for  as  in  the  course  of  his 
walk  he  had  Sir  Henry's  house  in  sight,  through  the  open  case- 
ments he  perceived  its  master  rapidly  pacing  his  apartment.  Yet 
he  gave  the  troubled  tenant  but  a  passing  thought,  because  his 
mind  was  filled  with  another  image,  even  that  of  the  feir  Icelander, 
till  whispering  how  useless  were  all  his  speculations,  he  coaxed 
himself  homeward,  and  silently  entered  the  room  from  which  he 
had  gone  forth. 

The  tall  oaken  clock  ticked  loudly  in  its  comer ;  a  cupboard 
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where  plate  was  displayed,  looked  in  the  dim  light  like  a  hage 
ghost  armed  with  skulls;  stools  and  high-backed  chairs  were 
shadowy ;  nor  coald  Mark  be  sure  of  the  stability  of  a  table,  whose 
polished  surface  shone  in  beams  that  penetrated  the  little  diamond 
panes ;  and  the  silver  candle-sticks  above  the  Dutch  tiles,  whose 
emblems  he  knew  by  heart,  wore  the  same  uncertain  aspect. 

Being  of  a  brave  temper,  he  was  not  startled  to  find,  on  farther 
inspection,  that  a  figure  of  human  form  reclined  in  the  deep  window- 
seat,  albeit  it  was  quite  past  the  family  hour  for  retiring,  and  verging 
on  the  time  spirits  are  said  to  select  for  their  visitations  to  earth. 

Drawing  cautiously  near,  he  saw  the  spectre  wore  his  sister's 
dress  of  white,  and  curls  of  gold ;  so  he  knelt,  intending  to  waken 
her  with  a  kiss ;  but  a  smile  parting  her  lips,  she  repeated  the  name 
of  the  English  knight. 

Very  angry  would  Mark  have  been  a  few  hours  before,  though 
now  he  had  no  heart  to  chide  her,  or  to  break  the  thread  of  her 
pleasant  dream ;  for,  thought  he :  '  She  may  never  have  another 
vision  so  bright ;  and  what  is  real  life,  after  all,  but  a  dream,  with 
hopes  and  fears  unsubstantial  as  its  tissue  of  gossamer  ? ' 

And  if  Nannie  had  bestowed  her  affections  unwisely,  surely  the 
night  had  revealed  to  him  that  his  onvn  might  not  be  invincible, 
or  always  under  the  empire  of  reason :  thus  reflecting,  he  rested 
his  head  on  the  cushion  where  hers  was  pillowed,  while  years  not 
yet  knit  up  by  the  rosy  Hours,  opened  before  him  in  sombre 
colors. 

One  of  our  most  gifted  painters  has  depicted  with  the  &scination 
of  art,  that  castle-in-the-aur  structure  toward  which  youth  eagerly 
stretches  its  hands. 

But  not  so  fair  as  he  has  shadowed  forth,  does  it  always  hover 
in  the  distance;  clouds  black  as  the  raven's  wing  oftentimes  en- 
velop its  turrets ;  storms  rage  around,  till,  terrified  at  the  prospect 
he  has  conjured  up,  the  gazer  fainteth,  like  Saul  before  the  shade 
of  Samuel. 

God  alone  can  know  how  oft  fear  for  the  future  weighs  down 
the  long  lashes  of  the  bride,  as  she  rests  her  head  on  her  lover's 
arm :  how  the  proud  step  and  haughty  bearing  of  the  youth  cross- 
ing his  father's  threshold  to  make  for  himself  a  name,  are  assumed 
to  conceal  the  bitter  doubts  with  which  he  meditates  things  to 
come: 

The  loud-voiced  clock  telling  in  impatient  tones  to  the  tenants 
of  Time  how  rapidly  their  lease  wore  out,  was  imheard  by  Mark, 
while  his  imagination  descried  images  of  terror  across  the  path- 
way of  those  he  loved ;  and  when  its  iron  hammer  drove  the 
twelve  nails  that  fastened  the  departed  day  in  its  cofiin,  starting 
with  a  shudder  from  the  dismal  picture  before  his  fimcy,  he  stole 
quietly  away  as  the  new  day  entered  in  its  swaddling-bands  of 
gray,  decorated  with  the  stars  of  its  order. 

Dannie  was  still  wrapt  in  a  deep  sleep,  known  to  innocence 
alone ;  and  I  doubt  if  Una  teaching  wisdom  to  fauns  and  satyrs 
of  fairydom,  bore  an  aspect  of  more  angelic  purity  than  floated 
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about  the  dreaming  damsel,  who  bdieved  kindnww  and  generosity 
ruled  all  the  world ! 

The  knowledge  that  her  lips  had  unconsciously  i^ken  hia  name, 
might  have  cheered  Sir  Ilenrj  through  those  dreary  hours  in  which 
he  thought  on  things  that  were,  and  things  that  should  haye  been ; 
for  very  dear  to  him  was  Nannie*s  gentle,  yielding  spirit. 

She-had  no  more  sympathy  with  deceit  than  a  paz^el  line  with 
a  labyrinth :  Sir  Henry  might  as  well  hope  to  see  the  Northern 
Lights  illuminate  a  storm-cloud,  as  Nannie's  love  repose  on  one  she 
dared  not  trust. 

Some  such  idea  being  impressed  on  his  mind,  he  was  seekinff  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  needless  to  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
life ;  but  though  he  had  a  verjr  logical  turn,  and  could  follow  the 
by-ways  and  high-ways  of  philosophy,  he  was  just  now  looking 
through  her  clear  eves,  and  even  the  '  reductio  ad  abeurdutn '  re- 
fused to  aid  him.  So  he  strode  from  end  to  end  of  his  apartment, 
warring  with  himself  with  Dorcas,  and  finally  with  Nannie^s  eood- 
ness.  Let  us  leave  him  to  bind  off  (  as  a  knitter  might  say  )  thisi 
chapter  with  the  dark  thread  of  his  reflections,  and  we  will  betake 
ourselves  to  Zelda,  begging  her  to  embroider  us  a  bouquet  from  the 
silks  of  her  genius. 


OUT         IK         THS         XAIK, 


On  In  the  nln,  la  the  dtric,  dark  night, 
Praying  for  morning,  yet  dreading  the  Hght, 
The"«oid,  emel  wind  loeies  wildly  my  hair, 
Ify  heart  ii  all  hard  with  the  iee  of  despair, 
Wearily,  wearily  weeping  in  Tain, 
The  hoars  paM  drearily,  *  oat  in  the  rain.* 

Oat  in  the  rain,  while  my  ahelterlen  head 
Bama  as  thongh  ooTered  with  hot  molten  lead. 
My  quiTering  frame  now  ahlTers  with  cold. 
Now  scorches  with  fever,  in  angnish  untold : 
Crazed  with  my  sorrowing,  maddened  by  pain. 
Let  me  bat  perish  here,  *  oat  in  the  rain ! ' 

Far,  far  away,  where  the  green  meadows  lie, 
Where  the  pare  waters  reflect  the  bloe  sky. 
Beyond  the  daik  river,  beyond  the  bleak  shore, 
Where  waves  never  break,  and  where  winds  never  roar: 
There  from  my  wandering,  rest  shall  I  gain, 
And  my  wild  heart  throb  no  more,  *oat  in  the  rain.' 
Atkm9,{9a.) 
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UKI>KB        THK         FlO*TBXVB 


»T  9,  mwmrw* 


PBAO  Bt 

From  labor  comes  a  tweet  release, 
A  relaxation  which  the  toll-worn  mhid, 
Throbbing  with  thought,  so  longs  to  find : 
Here  dU  its  stormy  surginss  cease. 
Birds  flood  with  song  the  moense-laden  air, 
Which  softly  bathes  the  heated  brow  of  care. 
Till  the  sweet  warblers  in  the  ollTo-trees 
Seem  soft  iBolians  wakened  by  the  breeze ; 
And  thoughts  glide  off  in  quiet  dreams, 
As  wild-flowers  float  on  meadow-streams. 


Ths  sun  is  dowly  sinking  in  the  west ; 
The  balmy  air  floats  lasuy  around ; 
The  trees  are  rustling  with  a  soothing  sound : 
Delicious  peaches,  blushing  at  the  gase 
Of  the  warm  sun-light's  last  departing  rays, 
Hide  their  red  cheeks  amid  the  foliage  green, 
LeaTing  their  breasts  of  downy  white  half-seen. 
While  their  rich  lips  in  softest  touches  meet, 
Each  stealing  from  the  other  kisses  sweet : 
The  pear-trees  shower  their  fulness  on  the  plain 
In  luscious  drops  of  autumn's  golden  rain. 
So  let  the  memories  which  these  scenes  recsll 
Ripen  in  idleness,  and  thickly  fall; 
For  twilight  lulls  each  drowsy  sense 
In  deep,  delicious,  dreamy  indolence. 


D  B  E  A  Ml 

Thoughts,  gushing  like  some  fountain-stream. 
As  stars  float  up  the  heayen's  deep  blue, 
The  past  comes  back  in  swift  reriew, 
Brtgnt  pictures  of  the  dear  home  band, 
Far,  far  away,  in  Eastern  land, 
(One  now  walks  HeaTcn's  sapphire  strand :) 
Then  let  the  day,  so  still  and  calm, 
Die  in  a  dreamy  vesper  psalm. 
While  o'er  me  comes  the  gushing  Joy 
Which  filled  my  spirit  when  a  boy. 
JHmIm»  Goftiiih  JHmIm»  Am  i^f^,  OoC  189r. 
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Jl    i    «    0   : 

▲     MT8  TIP  X  0  AT  lOH     OF     TBB     CBB8CSNT      C  Z  T  T. 


I  SPENT  part  of  the  winter  of in  the  city  of  New-Orleans 

for  my  health's  sake. 

My  life  there  was  generally  monotonous  and  devoid  of  incident, 
as  the  life  of  a  yaletudinarian  would  naturally  be — with  one  extra- 
ordinary exception :  an  adventure  so  strange,  and  even  fearfol, 
that  if  the  reader  will  bear  with  my  perchance  tedious  style  of 
narration,  I  shall  faithfully  relate  it  herein,  convinced  that  the 
matter  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  curious  and  reflective,  in  spite 
of  the  faults  of  manner  in  its  historian. 

The  Franco-American  population  of  New-Orleans  retain  many 
curious  customs  and  habits  of  their  Mher  (or  rather  mother)  land, 
scarcely  influenced  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  differences  of  the 
government  and  institutions  under  which,  or  the  essentially  an- 
tagonistic race  among  whom,  they  dwell,  and  of  which  they  are 
properly  part  and  parcel. 

The  tenacity  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  their  mother- 
tongue,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intimate  relations  of  every  kind 
with  a  people  of  totally  different  speech,  is  one — perhaps  the  most 
curious  instance  of  tins. 

Another  is  their  peculiar  mode  of  passing  the  Sabbath :  with 
open  bazaars,  race-courses,  theatres,  and  all  the  haunts  of  every- 
day life,  buzzing  in  unison  with  the  chimes  of  the  ^  church-going 
bells.' 

They  have  also  their  special  festal  observances,  religions  and 
patriotic:  their  games,  entertainments,  social  codes  and  habits, 
methods  of  educating  their  children,  cookin^f,  wines,  hours  of 
meals;  ay,  even,  their  dress,  the  cut  of  their  beards,  and  the 
fashion  of  their  salutations — their  'yea  and  nay'  —  are  all  de- 
cidedly foreign,  as  well  in  the  &milies  whose  living  heads  were 
bom  beneath  the  skies  of  France,  as  among  those  whose  Franldsh 
or  Gallic  ancestors  sleep  for  three  generations  in  the  funereal  vaults 
of  the  Crescent  City. 

I  have  said  that  their  games  are  peculiar.  There  is  one  particu- 
larly, with  which  my  story  is  intimately  connected,  that  demands 
in  consequence  a  special  notice* 

There  is  the  game  known,  on  a  limited  scale,  by  children  every 
where  in  Christendom,  as  *  Loto ; '  but  among  the  French  Creoles 
of  NewOrleans,  played  publicly  for  money  ^especially  by  the 
lower  classes)  under  the  name  of  '  Kino ; '  and  tne  modus  operan- 
di of  *  Kino '  being  patent  to  my  narrative.  I  beg  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence while  I  attempt  a  description  of  the  only  establishment 
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of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  (?)  (The  reason  of  the  interrogation  will 
be  seen  anon.) 

First,  a  long  room,  dirty,  dimly  lighted,  and  redolent  of  beer, 
tobacco-smoke,  et  id  ornne  genua  of  associate  odors,  is  i^mished  (?) 
with  rows  of  common  deal  tables,  (say  eight  feet  by  three  each,) 
polished  and  grimy  by  constant  nse,  placed  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  so  as  to  leave  passage-ways  around  them,  and  having  a 
backless  bench  screwed  to  the  floor,  (as  are  the  tables  also,)  on 
either  side  of  each. 

About  the  centre  of  one  of  the  lateral  walls  is  stationed  the 
counter  and  apparatus  of  the  banker,  consisting  of  a  square  table, 
divided  into  compartments  for  holding  the  *  pool,'  the  numbered 
Kino-balls,  (of  ivory,)  the  register,  cards,  etc.,  together  with  a 
large  box  of  horn  buttons  for  markers ;  and  last,  most  important 
of  all,  the  pretty  piece  of  mechamsm  by  which  the  fiat  of  the  fate- 
ful balls  is  governed. 

This  is  a  hollow  globe  of  mahogany,  revolving  easily  upon  a 
horizontal  axis,  suspended  upon  two  perpendicular  poles,  with  a 
mouth-piece  opening  downward,  (from  motives  of  specific  gravity,) 
contrived  with  a  spring,  which,  pressed  by  the  operator's  fineer, 
gives  passive  to  a  single  ball  at  a  time,  dropping  it  into  his  dex- 
terous hand.  It  has  also  another  opening,  on  the  trapdoor  prin- 
ciple, whereby  the  said  balls  ai-e  deposited  within  its  cavity. 

The  thing  is  a  most  neat  and  graceful  one,  innocent  of  harm  in 
general,  I  dare  say ;  but  to  me,  alas !  it  proved  as  full  of  ^  unnum- 
bered woes'  as  the  Grecian  horse  did  to  the  unsuspicious  Trojans. 

The  modua  operandi  is  as  follows :  (I  assume  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prototype  ^ame  of  ^  Loto : ')  £ach  guest  on 
entering  takes  his  seat  at  a  table,  and  a  Kino-card,  £>r  which  he 
pays  five,  ten,  or  twenty  cents,  according  to  the  size  thereof.  He 
may,  on  the  same  terms,  increase  bis  chances  by  taking  as  many 
cards  as  he  chooses. 

The  money  thus  collected  is  put  into  the  ^  pool ; '  and  when  the 
concourse  of  guests  is  sufficient  to  make  said  ^  pool '  respectably  re* 

munerative,  the  ^me  commences  thus  : Stop !  I  omitted  to 

mention  a  genersil,  generous,  preliminary,  and  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  buttons,  by  a  satellite  : 

The  banker  places  the  ivory  balls  in  the  magic  ^lobe,  shuts  the 
*  trap,'  and  gives  the  machine  a  rapid  rotary  motion.  For  a  few 
seconds  it  wnirls  swiftly  round,  till  the  momentum  becoming  less 
and  less,  it  gradually  comes  to  a  stand-still,  mouth  downward,  of 
course,  when  —  click  I  the  operator  touches  the  spring,  catches  the 
liberated  ball,  glances  at  its  numeral,  holds  it  aloft,  and  cries,  first 
in  French,  then  in  English,  *  Ten  I '  ^  Fifty  I '  or  whatever  may  be 
the  figures  upon  its  circumference. 

Instantly  all  eyes  are  upon  the  cards  of  their  respective  owners, 
and  those  who  see  a  *  ten,' '  fifty,'  or  whatever  it  is,  on  the  paste- 
board beneath  them,  clap  a  button  triumphantly  over  it.  The 
banker,  after  sufficient  pause,  repeats  the  process  of  whirling,  catch- 
ing, and  calling ;  the  players  follow  suit  with  eye  and  button ;  and 
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so  it  continuetk  reciprocally,  until  a  number  is  cried  which  finishes 
a  row — all  whose  previous  figures  are  buttoned  over  —  upon  the 
card  of  some  lucky  individual,  whereupon  the  lucky  one  raps  the 
table  loudly,  and  exclaims,  '  Kino ! '  or,  sometimes,  to  vary  the 
monotony,  '  Oa§ne  I '  which  means  won,  and  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  The  satellite  immediately  takes  the  champion's  card  to  the 
banker,  who  examines  it,  compares  it  with  his  register,  finds  it  cor- 
rect, (that  is,  does,  if  he  doeSy)  and  returns  it  to  the  victor,  accom- 
panied by  the  contents  of  the  ^  pool,'  minus  a  small  (?)  percentage  for 
the  support  of  the  '  establishment 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  also  a  mysterious  and  invisible  cavern 
somewhere  in  the  most  sombre  comer  of  the  apartment,  whence 
divers  and  sundry  glasses  of  many-tinted  fluids  are  semi-coor 
tinuously  brought  to  a  plurality  of  guests,  by  other  sat^ites  during 
the  progress  of  things. 

This  is  the  entire  '  poetry  and  mystery »  of  *  Kino.*  Now  for 
the  mournful  prose  of  my  experience  therewith. 

It  was  a  raw,  drizzly  night,  and  I  sat,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  in 
the  office  of  the  Saint  Louis  Hotel,  with  a  fit  of  cerulean  fiends, 
and  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  sulph.  morph.,  (given  me  by  an  old 
fool  of  a  doctor — I  beg  the  Faculty's  pardon!  —  for  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,)  for  company. 

So  I  had  sat,  half-dozing  for  over  one  hour,  until  now  an  un- 
wonted feeling  of  restlessness  came  upon  me  and  veiy  unwisely, 
no  doubt,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  I  seized  my  overcoat  and 
hat,  and  went  out,  objectless,  save  to  dissipate  my  ennui  by  a  stroll 
in  the  keen  night  air. 

I  wandered  up  one  street  and  down  another  in  the  old  French 
quarter,  without  knowing  or  caring  where  I  was,  until  the  sound 
of  a  loud  voice  calling  out  in  Frencli,  then  in  English,  *  Forty-four ! ' 
followed  by  another  replying,  ''Qugnel^  caused  me  to  stop,  and 
looking  across  the  narrow  street,  I  found  myself  opposite  a  *'  Kino ' 
establishment. 

It  was  on  the 'ground-floor  of  a  low-eaved  house,  with  a  deep 
verandah  in  front,  and  though  the  night  was  chilly,  the  doors 
(they  were  large  folding^oors)  were  flung  back,  leaving  the  en- 
trance protected  only  by  a  huge  blinded  screen,  which  stood  some 
six  feet  inside  the  room,  (there  was  no  hall,)  giving  free  egress  to 
the  voices  and  exhalations  from  within. 

A  sudden  whim  prompted  me  to  enter.  I  had  never  been  in 
such  a  place,  and  felt  at  the  moment,  beside,  a  morbid  desire  for 
some  excitement  to  rouse  my  torpid  spirits ;  so  I  walked  in,  and 
looked  round  me. 

The  room  and  its  furniture  were  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
and  at  the  moment  of  my  entrance  preparations  were  making  for 
a  new  game. 

Taking  my  seat  at  an  unoccupied  table  in  an  extreme  comer  of 
the  room,  ( which  was  scarce  more  than  half-filled,)  I  called  the 
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waiter,  and  asked  for  a  card,  at  the  same  time  taking  out  mj  porte- 
monnaie  to  give  him  the  requisite  dime. 

This  porte-monnaie  was  a  large  one,  of  red  morocco,  bound  with 
steel,  heavily  gilt,  and  contained  several  compartments  for  bills,  as 
well  as  a  small  sack  for  specie,  (excuse  the  apparent  tedionsness  of 
detail,  patient  or  impatient  reader :  you  will  see  its  relevancy 
anon,)  sdl  of  which  were  full ;  for  I  had  that  morning  drawn  five 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  of  various  denominations,  and  had  fifty 
dollars  in  silver  and  small  gold  therein  beside. 

In  handling  this  porte-monnaie  somewhat  clumsily,  owing  to  my 
serai-opiatic  state,  a  roll  of  the  bilb  fell  out,  and  dropped  from  the 
bench  to  the  floor,  displaying  their  value  partially  as  they  unrolled 
in  failing. 

The  civil  waiter  picked  them  carefully  up,  and  returned  them  to 
me  immediately,  and,  taking  my  dime,  handed  the  card,  a  hand- 
ful of  buttons,  and  retired. 

I  placed  the  porte*monnaie  in  my  right  breast-pocket,  inside  my 
coat,  and  awaited  the  banker's  first  call,  button  in  hand. 

He  called,  '  Eleven ! '  I  marked  it !  (how  well  I  remember  each 
number !  their  sequence  upon  my  card  was  so  remarkable  I)    Then 

*  Thirty-one  I '  I  marked  it ;  and  on  the  same  line  1  Then, '  Eighty  I ' 
another  button,  and  on  the  same  line  again  I  Then,  *  Forty-nine  I ' 
another  mark,  same  line  I    Then,  '  Three ! '  fifth  mark,  same  line ! 

*  Sixty-seven ! '  still  another  mark,  still  the  same  line  I  *  Twenty- 
five  ! '  a  seventh  button,  upon  the  fated  line  again. 

Here  a  momentary  pause  occurred,  owing  to  a  short  conference 
between  the  banker  and  a  newly-arrived  guest. 

I  had  been  growing  every  moment  aware  of  an  increasing  and 
strange  fixity,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  phvsical  sensation ;  (owing, 

no  doubt,  to  that  inf doctor's  sulpn.  morph.,  the  first  I  had 

over  taken ;)  a  feeling  of  perfect  inability  to  maxe  a  physical  exer- 
tion, should  it  suddenly  become  necessary,  and  a  sense  of  mental 
inertia,  not  stupidity  nor  drowsiness,  but  a  sort  of  animal  content- 
ment with  my  position,  an  indifference  to  what  was  passing  aroimd 
roe,  though  with  entire  cognizance  of  every  thing,  and  intelligent 
interest  in  my  card,  upon  which  every  number  of  the  second  line 
was  now  buttoned,  save  one ;  and  I  recollect  thinking  how  extra^ 
ordinary  it  would  be  if  the  banker  should  cry  that  number  the 
verv  next  time,  yet  thinking  of  it  without  the  least  anxiety  or  even: 
wishfulness. 

At  this  juncture  the  new  guest  sat  down.  The  banker  twirled 
the  globe,  cajight  the  ball  as  it  came  to  a  stop,  and  cried,  *  Fifty- 
three!*     . 

It  v>as  my  number,  and  with  a  very  quiet  tone  and  gesture,  1 
said,  'Gagne' 

A  murmur  of  momentary  surprise  died  as  suddenly  away ;  my 
card  was  examined,  proved  correct,  and  the  '  pool '  (of  about  three 
dollars  in  small  silver)  was  handed  me.  The  usual  recess  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  succeeded,  varied  by  libations  and  fresh  pipe  and 
dear-lightings,  and  a  new  eame  commenced. 

During  this  time,  I  kept  the  same  card,  and  marked  occasionally, 

VOL.  u.  31 
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but  did  not  win.  As  it  progressed,  I  experienced  a  dim  sort  of  de- 
sire to  leave  the  place,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  control  my  yoH- 
tion  sufficiently  to  make  the  necessaiy  effort  to  rise.  The  peculiar 
feelings  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  above,  were  becoming  more 
and  more  decided,  and  I  took  a  fresh  card  for  my  third  game. 

Ere  the  banker  had  cried  more  than  five  or  six  numbers  of  this 
^kino,'  I  was  conscious  of  some  one  standing  behind  me,  as  if 
watching  my  card. 

(Here  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  define  my  position  in  the 
room  more  explicitly.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  occupant  of 
my  table,  which  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  nearest  the 
doors  of  exit,  and  farthest  from  the  light,  which  consisted  of  four 
large  lamps  on  brackets  against  the  lateral  walls,  about  ten  feet 
apart  and  five  feet  each  way  from  the  centre.  This  table  was 
also  so  placed,  that,  seated  with  my  face  toward  the  wall,  away  from 
the  banker  and  the  other  tables,  there  was  no  one  in  front  of  me, 
and  the  nearest  persons  behind  me  were  at  the  corresponding  table 
to  mine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  both — there  were  bat 
two  —  with  their  backs  toward  me.) 

Now,  I  say,  I  became  conscious  of  some  one  standing  imme- 
diately back  of  me ;  and  looking  quietly  up,  for  in  my  then  peculiar 
morbid  state  I  was  incapable  of  emotion,  I  saw  a  very  tall,  power- 
ful, foreign-looking  man,  well-dressed,  and  smiling,  who  responded 
to  my  gaze  by  a  familiar  nod,  and  (in  French)  *  How  are  you  to- 
night, my  dear  ? '  courteously  and  audibly  uttered. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  man  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
me,  yet  my  extraordinarily  passive  condition  seemed  to  render  the 
effort  of  denial  or  retort  alike  impossible,  and  I  mechanically 
bowed,  and  resumed  my  former  attitude. 

In  two  minutes  more  the  stranger  sat  softly  down  on  the  bench 
close  at  my  left  side ;  then,  with  a  movement  wonderfully  rapid,  yet 
so  quiet  and  apparently  gentle  as  to  merit  the  term  snake-like,  he 
wound  his  right  arm  round  my  shoulders,  compressing  both  my 
arms  and  chest  with  the  force  of  a  vice ;  brought  his  ri^t  hand  to 
my  throat,  (affecting  the  while  the  demeanor  and  action  of  a 
friendly  caress,)  and  bearing  upward  and  inward  by  means  of  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger  upon  my  thorax  immediately  under  the 
chin  with  strange  and  fearful  effect,  he  in  a  moment  with  his  left 
hand  abstracted  my  porte-monnaie  from  the  right-breast  pocket, 
where  I  had  placed  it. 

The  whole  operation  did  not  probably  occupy  three  minutes,  and 
was  effected  so  dexterously  yet  so  invincibly,  that,  while  it  doubt- 
less appeared  to  those  at  a  distance  (if  any  observed  it  at  all, 
which  was  scarce  probable,  intent  as  the^  were  on  their  cards)  as 
the  careless  embrace  of  a  fiimiliar  crony,  it  rendered  all  resistance, 
all  articulation,  all  motion  on  my  part,  totally  impracticable,  even 
had  I  been  in  the  full  vigor  of  all  my  phydcal  and  mental  faculties. 
But  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  fiilly  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
bined phenomena  I  have  alluded  to,  and  possessed  not  the  sii^test 
power,  nor  even  the  will,  to  struggle. 

The  peculiar  pressure  on  my  throat,  though  it  did  not  strangle 
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me  in  tbe  least,  appeared  to  induce  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  my  entire 
nervous  system,  as  if  the  robber  bore  upon  some  nerve-centre  of 
universal  radiation,  without  at  all  destroying  my  consciousness  of 
its  cause,  or  of  my  exact  silpation ;  and  the  ruffian  well  knew  this 
to  be  the  result  of  his  devilish  art ;  for  he  presently  let  me  go,  and, 
laying  me  gently  down  upon  the  bench,  cried  out,  with  every  de- 
monstration of  friendly  anxiety : 

*  Quick !  some  cold  water  I  my  friend  has  a  fit ;  hold  him,  some 
one,  and  sponge  his  face,  while  I  go  for  his  doctor ;  it  is  but  a  step. 
It  ^411  be  nothing  serious,  he  often  has  them ;  I  »11  return  imme- 
diately.' And  giving  me  in  charge  to  those  who  now  eagerly 
crowded  round,  he  hastened  away. 

Of  course,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  no  one  sought  for 
any  other  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance  than  the 
one  so  adroitly  given  in  apparently  anxious  interest  h^  my  sup- 
posed comrade,  nor  did  they  imagine  that  his  hasty  exit  was  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  insure  the  speediest  medical  assistance ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
speak  a  single  word,  or  make  a  sinele  gesture,  until  the  waiter, 
with  good-intentioned  awkwardness,  lung  a  large  glass  of  ice-water 
full  in  my  lace. 

The  sudden  shock  drove  the  blood  to  my  heart  with  the  force 
of  a  steam-jet,  and  loosed  at  once  the  spell  that  bound  my  Acuities, 
80  that  springing  up,  I  cried,  half-choked  with  the  water :  *  Stop 

him!  he  has  robbed  me!   he  is  no  fr ^    It  was  all  I  could 

utter,  the  reaction  was  too  violent;  and  I  sank  exhausted  and 
shivering  upon  the  bench. 

A  dozen  men  rushed  forth  in  all  directions,  but  after  a  few 
minutes,  all  returned,  from  a  fruitless  search.  He  was,  of  course, 
not  to  be  found,  nor  any  trace  of  him:  his  stratagem  was  too 
masterly  for  defeat. 

By  this  time  I  had  in  a  great  de^ee  regained  my  self-possession 
and  strength,  and  related  the  affair  brieflv  to  the  open-mouthed 
assembly.  Every  body  wondered  and  exclaimed,  ana  every  body 
had  a  counsel  to  give  me  of  course.  ^6o  to  the  police-office,' 
said  one. 

*  Hire  a  special  detective,'  said  another. 

*'  Send  to  aU  the  steamboats  and  rail-road  depots,^  said  Number 
Three. 

*  Offer  a  large  reward,'  cried  Number  Four;  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth :  all  sensible  plans  no  doubt,  and  hopeful  ones ;  but  I  began 
to  feel  very  drowsy,  very  weak,  and  very  tired ;  my  heart  throbbed 
like  the  flail  of  a  thresher;  my  head  burned,  and  requesting  a 
naild-&ced,  stout-bodied  burgher  to  walk  with  me,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  ascended  painfully  to  my  room  without  a  word  to  any 
one,  and  throwing  off  my  damp  clothes,  literally  fell  into  bed  and 
into  a  deep  slumber  at  the  same  moment. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  though  much  better,  I  still  feh 
weak  and  head-achy :  however,  my  adventure  of  the  previous  night 
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dwelt  vividly  in  my  memory,  and  the  loss  of  my  port-monnaie,  or 
rather  of  its  contents,  was  a  serious  one  to  me  in  a  strange  city, 
with  limited  means,  so  that  I  determined  to  dress  at  once,  and, 
seeking  the  police-office,  to  take  all  possible  steps  for  its  recovery. 
I  therefore  rose  and  began  my  toilet. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  dressed  in  all  respects  save  my  coat,  which 
I  had  thrown  the  night  before  over  a  chair  in  a  careless  way,  and 
I  now  caught  hold  of  it  as  carelessly  by  the  skirt,  when,  as  I  raised 
it  from  the  chair,  something  fell  from  its  folds  and  dropped  with  a 
dull  clang  on  the  floor.  I  moved  the  chair,  stooped  to  pick  np 
the  object — '  Ha !  no !  am  I  awake  ?  Yes,  by  Heaven ! '  There 
lay  my  red  morocco  port-monnaie ! 

Habf-stupefied  by  this  miracle,  I  mechanically  clutched  it,  tore 
it  open,  and  therein,  so  help  me  truth,  lay,  snugly  packed  away, 
the  identical  roll  of  notes  dropped  on  the  ^  kino  'floor  and  restored 
to  me  by  the  civil  waiter ! 

I  opened  the  sack;  there  were  the  gold  quarter-eagles,  dollar- 
pieces,  and  silver :  all  untouched,  all  safe ! 

Piece  by  piece,  note  by  note  I  counted  them,  feeling  the  while, 
much  as  I  presume  Rip  V  an  Winkle  did  when  he  returned  to  hia 
>'illage  after  his  long  nap.     They  were  all  there  ! 

For  a  moment  I  thought  I  was  going,  or  had  gone,  mad.  Then 
the  idea  occurred  to  me,  '  It  was  all  a  dream :  the  result  of  a 
laudanum  nightmare ;  mav  that  doctor  be  anathema !  But  stop,' 
said  I  to  myself,  after  further  reflection,  '  there 's  a  way  of  testing 
nil  this,  without  exposing  myself  to  ridicule,  or  giving  rise  to 
doubts  of  my  sanity  by  making  inquiries  at  the  'kino.'  No  I  I 
won't  go  to  the  '  kino ! '  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  seek  that 
cursed  'kino'  again!  Dream  or  no  dream:  mad  or  of  sound 
miud,  I  shall  never  dare  to  return  to  that  horrible  '  kino ! '  I  have 
one  certain  test  here,  and  I  will  abide  by  it ;  if  it  prove  me  the  vic- 
tim of  nightmare,  so  much  the  better :  I  can  laugh  at  it,  now  that 

it  is  over ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  it  prove  me  the  victim  of ugh ! 

at  least  the  secret  shall  be  buried  in  my  own  breast ;  no  moital  but 
myself  shall  ever  know  it ;  no  I  no  I  I  '11  stand  by  the  test ! ' 

And  I  have,  until  now,  stood  by  that  test,  and  revealed  it  to  no 
living  being;  but  as  '  murder  will  out,'  so  will  every  other  burden 

on  the  spirit,  whether  of  crime,  or  grief,  or  love,  or  hate,  or . 

Reader,  you  shall  know  the  test  and  its  i*esult ! 

I  had,  you  may  remember,  won  the  first  game  of  '  kino,'  and 
received  the  '  pool.'  It  was  in  small  silver,  and  I  had  dropped  it 
in  the  little  casn  pocket  of  my  over-coat. 

There  was,  I  recollected  well,  but  one  half-dime  in  that  pocket 
previously. 

With  a  fearful  foreboding,  half  of  hope,  half  of  terror,  I  sought 
mv  over-coat  where  it  hung  against  my  chamber-door,  and  trem- 
blmgly  approaching  my  hand  to  the  fateful  pocket,  thrust  my 
fingers  desperately  within  it ;  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  sank  fiunting 
to  the  floor  1  That  pocket  was  fiiU  of  small  silver  ! 
JPhHaddphia,  Feb,  19, 185S. 
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BT  mU   MA»T   B.  TVBOPr. 


AiiOiTK  in  tho  dark,  down  the  dreary  atre«t, 
Through  the  wind  and  the  driTiog  rain. 

All  weary  and  cold,  and  hor  heart  oppressed 
With  a  numbing  sense  of  pain, 

With  a  feeble  step  and  a  troubled  eye, 
That  seems  gazing  afar  away, 

A  pale,  slight  girl,  with  a  lofty  face. 
Is  wending  her  fearsome  way. 

On  by  the  lights  that  cheerily  gleam 

Athwart  the  darkened  street. 
From  the  bright,  warm  homes  on  either  side, 

Press  the  worn,  unresting  feet. 

She  win  not  pause,  she  hazards  not 
A  glance  at  the  groups  within : 

Oh !  should  she  not  enry  the  farored  lot 
In  bitterness  and  sin  ? 


She  knows  of  a  garret  an  dreary  and  bare, 

A  garret  dark  and  lone, 
Ko  li^ht,  no  lire,  no  loving  eye, 

In  aU  to  her  of  home. 

'  Not  into  temptation,'  0  Fahier  I  help  1 

The  tremulous  lips  impart : 
And  the  high,  pure  brow,  and  the  holy  eyes, 
Ten  they  not  of  the  pure  in  heart? 

A  timely  prayer,  for  even  now 

The  tempter  is  lurking  near, 
And  gold,  and  ease,  and  love  for  shame. 

Is  hissed  in  the  tried  one*s  ear. 

The  delicate  face,  with  its  dark  rich  curl!«, 
Caught  the  gaze  of  the  man  of  sin — 

A  fair,  fair  face,  but  fairer  yet 
Is  the  beaudful  soul  within. 

Ko  moan,  no  wail,  bat  on  and  on. 

Through  the  wind  and  the  driving  rain : 

O  OoD  I  how  the  gentle  heart  is  crushed 
With  its  desolate  sense  of  pain  I 

The  bridge  is  gained  whoM  sheltered  arch 
Spans  the  river's  ceaseless  flow ; 

She  lingers  a  moment :  oh  I  could  she  but  rest 
Its  calm  deep  waves  below  I 
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A  plunge,  a  pang,  and  '  the  fever  of  life,* 

With  iu  wasting  eafea,  in  o*er : 
No  8tn  to  cooqa'^r,  no  aorrow  to  bear, 

And  reit  for  eTermore. 

A  rtuh  of  watera  aeema  bearing  ber  down,' 

And  a  whirl  in  ber  dizzT  brain. 
When  a  light  breaks  forth  from  the  great  white  throoe, 

And  aha  tofitera  on  again. 

The  court  ia  gained,  and  the  boose  at  length. 

With  its  narrow  and  darksome  stair : 
Alas  !  for  the  feeble  and  ahiTcring  limbs : 

How  hardlj  thej  enter  there. 


r«AfyJbrv«,(i\i.) 


Solemnly  still,  li)(e  the  Jews  of  old. 

In  Moab*a  moamfol  clime. 
We  pause  below,  while  a  aaint  ascends 

To  offer  a  soul  snblime. 

In  the  dark,  dark  room,  like  a  rift  of  Ugbti 
Lies  the  beautiful  form  of  clar, 

Holy  and  still  in  its  wondrous  calm. 
For  the  spirit  has  passed  away. 

On  the  stm  white  lace  Upturned  in  death, 
And  framed  wi^  its  curls  of  brown. 

The  mid-night  moon  (for  the  storm  has  passed) 
Like  a  friendly  iace  looks  down: 

It  shines  on  the  lily-curtained  eyes 
Like  lakes  in  their  summer  blue, 

Bkilliant  as  atars  with  the  moulted  light 
Of  the  spirit  passing  through : 

For  a  radiant  form  in  flowing  white, 

And  girt  with  a  golden  sone, 
With  glittering  harp  and  golden  crown, 

Has  swept  to  the  great  white  throne. 


If  T  fingers  clasp  a  crystal  i 
And  as  I  turn  it  to  the  light, 

The  amber  fluid  held  within 
Becomes  that  instant  golden-bHght 

My  Upe  hare  touched  the  goblet'a  edge, 
And  I  am  filled  with  ecatasy 

That  thrills  me  through,  till  I  am  mad 
To  drink  the  aubtle  draught  and  die. 

O  PiTTOii !  take  your  eyes  from  mine  I 
They  hold  me  so  I  cannot  think : 

If  y  lipa  are  on  the  charmM  brim : 
Take  off  your  eyes,  or  I  shall  drink  I 
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8T    KIT    KBLTiar. 


It  should  be  an  apothegm,  that  eveiy  man  has  a  skeleton,  a 
grinning,  ghastly  skeleton,  dangling  in  his  door-way  or  business, 
ff  by  his  fare-side,  it  may  be  his  companion,  a  wayward  child,  or 
constant  sickness.  If  in  his  business,  disappointment,  ill-starred 
fortune,  or  complete  failure.  In  some  cases,  this  hideous  array  is 
blown  away,  bone  by  bone,  until  it  disappears ;  but  in  others, 
sadly,  it  brings  up  the  last  of  the  funeral  procession.  Perhaps  the 
latter  preponderates.  Illustrative  of  this  axiom,  the  following 
brief  story  may  be  pertinent. 

Tom  Bolt  was  an  old  retired  sea-captain.  He  had  neyer  married : 
had  accumulated  a  foitune  upon  the  waters,  and  was  coupling  oHum 
cum  dignitate^  as  far  as  his  salt  notions  induced  him.  He  had  been 
a  sailor,  '  man  and  boy,'  for  over  forty  years,  and  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  his  class.  With  a  large  person,  he  had  a  voice  deep, 
sUghtly  raspy ;  trained,  no  doubt,  by  continuous  combats  with 
gales  and  salt  water.  He  could  be  irascible  on  a  short  notice ;  but 
ordinarily  provoked  good  cheer  wherever  his  presence  was  found. 
He  had  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  pet-parrot,  and  a  house-Keeper.  Charitable 
institutions  had  made  themselves  vampires  upon  him,  and  extracted 
benevolent  sums  from  him,  from  year  to  year.  To  this  he  did  not 
object ;  but  he  yearned  for  some  one  of  his  own  to  bestow  his 

Eropeity  upon,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  pilgrimage.  But 
ere  the  old  sa^or  was  unfortunate.  He  knew  oi  no  one  whom  he 
could  clsum.  His  relatives  had  never  been  numerous,  and  those 
that  had  been,  had  passed  away  in  the  life-struggle.  He  had  looked 
about  for  &  protege^  but  had  never  found  one  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Numerous  applications  had  been  made  by  sordid,  selfish  ones,  for 
their  weakly,  indolent  representatives;  yet  the  eye  of  the  mariner 
always  discovered  a  lack  of  sense,  manhood,  or  brightness,  that 
caused  disappointment  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  feeling  of  iustice  on 
the  other.  Tom  Bolt  was  constant  at  church,  made  hearty  re- 
sponses, and  was  a  pillar  of  moneyed  strength,  if  not  of  righteous 
example  to  the  society.  His  cellar  always  held  a  choice  selection 
of  old  wines,  St.  Croix,  and  Jamaica,  which  were  by  no  means 
spared  whenever  a  visitor  dropped  in  upon  him.  Every  body  loved 
him,  for  he  had  a  kind  word  for  the  poor — also  money — a  cheer- 
ful salutation  for  a  friend,  a  warm  welcome  for  children,  and  a  song 
or  a  yam,  when  occasion  required.  And  this  was  Tom  Bolt. 
But  he  had  a  skeleton.  Iwill  tell  you  what  it  was. 
Some  fifteen  years  before  he  moored  upon  land,  a  nephew  bearing 
his  own  name  (he  always  called  him  newy)  he  had  taken  to  initiate 
into  the  service.    He  was  a  wild,  reckless  boy,  heedless  of  his  in- 
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tercsta,  and  deaf  to  cotmseL  He  was  put  into  the  fore^^sUe,  and 
received  no  fiivort  from  the  cabin.  To  a  joongster,  this  discipline 
was  mysterious  and  unnatural,  and  the  young  blade  made  seyere 
trouble  for  his  uncle.  Yet,  as  the  last  of  his  race,  he  was  indulged 
by  pardon,  and  sometimes  by  a  palpable  over-looking  of  his  glaring 
faults.  This  acted  upon  him  as  encouragement ;  and  rather  than 
diminishing  his  flagitious  acts,  the^  increased.  Ilis  elder  ship- 
mates advised  him  to  look  well  to  his  reckoning,  or  the  old  uncle 
would  shipwreck  him,  without  a  tarpaulin  or  toggery.  But  it  did 
not  avail. 

There  was  no  settled  malice  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  It  was 
young  spite  and  indifference.  To  activity  he  added  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  for  one  of  his  yearn;  and 
were  it  not  for  a  seeming  treachery,  he  would  have  been  rapidly 
promoti'd. 

Finally,  with  patience  exhausted,  and  ire  predominant,  the  old 
sailor,  as  his  vessel  ran  into  Havre,  sent  for  the  relation.  He  came 
with  a  familiar  rush  into  the  cabin,  and  stood  covered. 

*  Nevvy !  doff  your  tarpaulin.  You  are  wrecking  every  inch 
of  your  cargo  of  manners,  if  you  ever  shipped  them.' 

The  newy  saw  at  one  glance  there  was  a  determination  that 
augured  poorly  for  him. 

*  Nevvy,  you  are  the  only  son  of  as  brave  a  sailor  as  ever  went 
down  among  the  sea-weeds ;  but  there  are  barnacles  all  over  yoii ; 
and  you  are  more  of  a  piratical  craft  than  a  friend.  I  took  you  to 
make  a  captain ;  but  you  have  run  on  a  lee-shore,  and  here  you  arc 
at  Havre,  alone,  and  without  friends.    Do  ye  understand  ? ' 

*Av,  Sir  I  you  are  going  to  heave  me  overboard.' 

*What  else  can  I  do  with  a  bad  cargo  in  a  gale  ?  Nevvy,  you 
are  hereafter  to  shin  aloft  elsewhere  than  on  the  ^  Peacock.'*  'Go 
forward,  and  then  ashore.  If  you  ever  think  better  of  your  course, 
come  to  rae,  and  I  will  over-haul  you  once  more.* 

And  so  the  Newy  left. 

Some  three  vears  after,  the  uncle  heard  that  the  Nevvy  had  met 
his  end.  He  rcll  from  aloft;,  and  his  absence  was  not  noticed  until 
it  was  too  late  to  return  for  a  search. 

Tliis  item  of  intelligence  affected  the  old  sailor.  He  blamed  him- 
self^ his  rashness,  and  his  want  of  greater  patience.  But  it  could 
not  be  otherwise ;  and  he  endeavored  to  console  himself  that  pure 
justice  had  been  righteously  administered. 

So  Tom  Bolt  was  alone ;  and  this  was  his  skeleton. 

Occasionally  the  house-keeper  would  be  the  repository  of  his 
reflections.  Tliey  generally  found  utterance  at  night,  when  his 
paper  was  read,  and  the  dog  barked  in  his  sleep,  and  old  Tabby 
purringly  rubbed  agsunst  his  boots.  Such  a  home-scene  illustrative 
of  comfort  and  confidence,  awakened  the  dormant  affections  of  the 
mariner,  and  his  conscience  bit  him  to  exclamations. 

*  Betty  I  I  was  a  cruel  sea-dog,  ftdl  of  bark.  No  leave  of  absence 
in  my  hull.  I  see  it  now.  And  here  I  am,  old  and  alone :  no  kin 
to  care  for  the  old  hulk :  laid  up  in  ordinary :  timbers  shivered  and 
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deiid-Iights  knocked  in.  Well,  Tom  Bolt  I  you  can't  cruiBc  yonr 
life  over  again,  but  must  reef  and  lay-to.  Avast !  Betty  I  a  Htde 
hot  water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg :  I  '11  take  a  night-cap,  and  turn  in.' 

Dominie  Mace  was  the  rector  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  a  time- 
honored  edifice  of  good  churchmen,  ^here  Tom  Bolt  bent  his 
head,  and  uttered  his  ^  Good  Lobd  deliver  us,'  with  unction.  lie 
was  a  good  liver  (the  parson)  and  fell  ill  with  the  gout.  For  a 
time  he  clung  to  his  surplice ;  but  disease  battled  sorely  with  bim, 
and  finally  viftiquished  the  victim.  It  was  a  heavy  affliction ;  for 
with  him  were  associated  many  baptisms  of  infiints,  now  his  par 
rishioners,  and  many  excellent  sermons  of  easy  penance. 

Tom  Bolt  said,  the  grave  covered  a  cargo  of  goodness ;  but  it 
was  shipped  to  be  discharged  in  a  better  port,  without  duty. 

It  was  a  long  time  the  parish  looked  for  a  successor.  Many 
were  tried,  but  found  wantmg ;  and  the  service  was  beginning  to 
be  thinly  attended. 

One  Saturday  night,  the  stage-coach  rattled  to  the  door  of  the 
village  inn  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  possessed  the  outlines 
of  sanctity.  To  a  comely  form  he  added  a  fine  &ce,  touched  witli 
study  ytlenes&f  a  bright  dark  eye,  a  gentle  voice,  and  quiet  manners. 

I  said  he  had  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  If  professions  can  bo 
known  by  style  of  dress,  I  would  further  remark  he  was  a  clergy- 
man.   And  so  it  proved. 

In  a  small,  sermon-like  hand,  he  wrote  his  name,  Rev.  T.  Bolton. 
As  it  happened,  the  landlord  was  of  Saint  Stephen's  creed,  and  no 
sooner  saw  the  entry  upon  his  book,  than  he  addressed  himself  for 
an  acquaintance. 

'  You  will  excuse  me.  Sir ;  but  perceiving  you  a  Reverend,  will 
you  inform  me  if  you  are  of  the  Episcopal  order? 

*  I  am.  Sir.' 

'  Then,  Sir,  if  you  could  be  induced  to  officiate  for  us  to-morrow 
as  we  are  without  a  rector,  it  would  be  thankfully  received.' 

'  Is  th«mracancy  temporaiy  ? ' 

^  No,  Sir :  our  good  parson  died  some  two  months  since,  and  wo 
have  no  one  in  view.' 

The  intelligence  wag  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  more  ardent,  and 
before  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Bolton  was  waited  upon,  and  consented  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession  on  the  morrow. 

There  was  a  fall  attendance,  and  the  organ  pealed  a  little  louder 
and  a  little  longer,  in  honor  of  the  stranger.  None  read  the  service 
with  more  feehng  and  pathos  than  Mr.  Bolton.  With  his  soft  and 
musical  voice,  a  demeanor  quiet,  and  a  zeal  sincere,  he  had  made 
a  deep  and  agreeable  impression  upon  his  audience  before  he  pro- 
nounced his  text,  which  was  from  me  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

^  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

If  his  reading  had  been  faultless,  his  style  was  in  consonance 
with  his  manner.  Ardent,  meaning,  sincere,  and  convincing,  ho 
poured  out  the  feeling  of  a  ^ood  heart  to  eager  listeners.  It  was 
lull  of  charity ;  teachmg  patience,  endurance,  and  S3rmpathy. 

With  mildness  yet  determination  in  bis  eye,  his  hand  upraised, 
his  head  thrown  forward,  he  gained  one  heart  by  this  sentence : 
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'  Cry  ye  charity  without  its  possession  ?  Show  ye  sympathy 
behind  hypocrisy  ?  Teach  ye  love  without  affection  ?  Exemplify 
patience  and  meekness  without  ownership  ?  Ah !  my  friends,  ye 
cannot.  Surrounded  as  ye  may  be  by  worldly  cares  and  annoy- 
ances, it  is  well  to  remember  thej/  are  transitory.  A  year,  a  month, 
a  week,  a  day,  nay,  one  short  hour  may  extricate  you  from  all 
these,  and  then,  have  you  the  gentle  principle  of  mercy  to  actuate 
you  ?  How  pleasant,  how  soothing,  how  delightful !  Your  feel- 
mgs  will  be  peaceful,  and  your  actions  OHRisrTike.  * 

'  Have  you  a  wayward  son  ?  deal  gently  with  him :  a  mother^s 
tear  has  saved  a  soul  from  perdition.  Is  your  counsel  abandoned? 
endure  and  pardon.  It  is  merciful  This  is  mercy.  Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

Tom  Bolt's  lip  quivered,  his  eye  filled,  and  his  head  bowed  to 
weakness.  There  was  a  subdued  feeling  sympafhetic  with  all  as 
the  solemn  benediction  was  pronounced ;  and  while  yet  the  parson 
was  bowed,  and  the  multitude  were  dispersing  silently  and  with 
whispei*s,  the  old  sailor  retained  hb  seat.  At  length  he  went  foi^ 
ward,  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  preacher,  earnestly  invited  him 
to  accompany  him  home. 

'  I  am  alone.  Sir,  and  your  words  have  called  up  a  memory.  I 
would  like  a  common  chat  with  you,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you 
cannot  accommodate  me.' 

*  With  pleasure.  Sir ! ' 

And  so  it  was  settled.    Mr.  Bolton  was  Tom  Bolt's  guest. 

The  afternoon  service  compared  well  with  that  of  the  morning, 
and  a  vestry  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  action 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  permanent  services  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

It  was  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  old  sailor  was  happy  in  ad- 
ministering comfort  to  his  guest.  Betty  had  retired,  and  they 
were  alone. 

Former  life-scenes  were  called  up,  and  the  mariner  had  re- 
counted many  perils  of  the  deep,  which  were  listened  to  with 
interest. 

'  But,  Sir,'  continued  Bolt, '  I  have  one  scene  in  my  life  to  place 
before  you.  It  will  do  me  good,  and  may  be  yon  can  give  me 
some  cheer  to  uphold  me  in  my  decision. 

*•  I  had  a  nevvy.  Sir ;  he  was  a  good  sailor,  for  a  boy ;  but  he 
was  troublesome,  ay,  mutinous.  He  would  n't  stow  away  any  ad- 
vice, and  showed  a  clean  pair  of  heels  at  all  times.  I  know  I  should 
have  had  more  patience,  but  then  an  old  sailor,  you  know,  has  very 
little  of  this.  I  cut  him  adrift;  I  thought  it  would  do  him  good; 
but  I  told  him  if  he  ever  thought  better  of  his  course,  to  come 
back  to  me,  and  I  would  overhaul  him  for  inspection.  But,  Sir,' 
(a  pause,  in  which  the  old  Captain  looked  steadily  into  the  fire^) 
*•  he  's  past  a  return-voyage.    I  heard  he  fell  from  aloft  in  the 

English  Channel,  and  was  left '  (another  pause,  in  which  the 

relator  went  to  the  door  to  accommodate  old  Tabby  from  withont.) 
'  Poor  newy  I  Well,  here  I  am  alone.  Now,  how  should  you, 
divine  as  you  are,  feel  in  such  water  ?  Did  I  do  right  ? '  earnestly 
inquired  the  old  sailor,  turning  to  Mr.  Bolton. 
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The  answer  waa  to  be  the  turning-point.  If  in  the  affirmative, 
Tom  Bolt  had  made  up  his  mind  to  orop  it  if  possible  and  consider 
the  cruelty  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  a  doubt- 
ful response,  he  had  concluded  to  ask  a  separate  petition  in  prayer 
from  tne  parson,  and  endeavor  to  heal  it  in  that  way. 

*  Beyond  a  doubt,  Sir.  You  did  not  flog,  perhaps  you  should 
have  done  it ;  vet  the  ^  cat '  is  crushing  to  numanity.  You  re- 
proved him  only  hj  words.  He  was  extremely  unkind  and  im- 
grateful.  To  his  disobedience  he  added  disrespect,  which  tended 
to  mutiny,  and  really  had  a  bad  influence  over  the  forecastle. 
Your  course  was  righteous.  It  did  the  voungster  good,  and  al- 
though at  the  time  it  seemed  to  him  cruel,  yet  it  was  just  the  dis- 
cipline he  needed.    It  was  a  salutary  correction.' 

Tom  Bolt  was  staring  with  wonder. 

'  And  he,  the  nephew,  is  here  now  to  thank  his  kind  uncle  for 
just  such  a  course ;  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  his  reformation ; 
and  all  the  good  I  can  do  in  my  profession  is  dated  back  to  the 
Ume  you  cut  me  adrift  at  Havre.' 

The  old  sailor  had  jumped,  dropping  his  pipe  and  spectacles, 
and  throwing  the  chair  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  had  the 
Newy  in  his  embrace.  '  Newy !  my  Newy  I  '  Yes  it  is !'  at  the 
same  time  patting  him  gentlv  upon  his  back. 

The  scene  was  short,  out  boisterous  and  effectual. 

'  I  have  returned,  uncle,  for  inspection.' 

'  And  I  will  insure  you  to  the  port  of  heaven  in  a  double-reefed 
topsail-gale,'  shouted  Tom  Bolt. 

'  Nevvy,  you  shall  be  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  this  is  your 
home.    Gad  I  I  'm  in  port  once  more,  in  luck.' 

There  was  just  one  bar  of  the  sailor's  hornpipe  shuffled  upon  the 
floor  to  the  detriment  of  Tabby's  tail 

And  so  blew  away  Tom  Bolt's  skeleton. 
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Alas  I  that  my  whole  soul  I  might  outpour 

In  wealth  of  speech,  that  o*er  mr  Ioto^s  deep  sea 

Full-freighted  words  I  might  waft  on  to  thee ; 

Words  ireighted  with  the  hearths  deep  hidden  lore ! 

I  cannot  speak  the  Iotc  that  eyermore 

Murmurs  within  my  breast ;  yet  do  not  turn 

In  scorn  away.    Ah  !  oanst  not  in  these  eyes 

Behold  a  soul,  that  unto  thee  doth  bum  ? 

Will  not  this  upturned,  these  laboring  sighs 

That  heavy-laden  would  to  thee  arise, 

Make  my  souVs  plaint  ?    Ah !  that  I  might  outpour 

In  words  the  love,  that  as  a  restless  sea, 

Murmurs  and  heaves  within  me  longingly  t 

So  with  that  love  I  *d  flood  thee  o*er  and  o'er. 
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Tre  eye  Is  dim  and  sightless  now. 
Which  once  in  beautj  beamed, 

And  drear  and  pallid  is  the  brow 
From  which  in  i^ory  streamed 

The  lustre  of  hiji  rising  sun, 

Before  night's  thickening  shades  came  on. 

Ho  died  while  on  his  flowery  path, 

Horn's  azure  light  was  shed. 
He  died  ere  sorrow's  hirid  wrath 

Its  pall  about  him  spread : 
And  cloudless  was  his  early  sky, 
And  swifUy  sped  his  moments  by. 

Ah  I  darkness  drapes  oar  saddened  home, 

And  mom  ariseth  not : 
Our  hearts  in  cloudy  sorrow  come 

Around  the  hallowed  spot, 
Where,  sleeping  *neath  the  cumbroni  clay, 
He  dreams  death's  solenm  night  away. 
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Upok  the  tawny  margin  of  the  blue,  einhing  sea, 

Where  hoarse  and  caremed  forests  mock  the  sorrow  of  the  shore, 
We  watch  the  passion-freighted  moon  her  silver  anchors  weigh. 

And  moor  her  golden  keel  above  the  crags  of  Appledore. 

Tlirough  gulfis  of  brimming  shadow,  through  leagues  of  dark  repose, 
How  ghost-llkc  flash  and  fade  afar  the  sails  of  distant  ships ! 

While  moon  and  stars,  black-barred  with  clouds,  on  lonely  sands  disclose 
The  sudden  smile  of  surges  with  foam-white  teeth  and  lips! 

Her  poise  was  like  the  spray  Just  when  the  wave  begins  to  curve ; 

Her  eyes  untroubled  stars  shone  through  the  mid-night  of  her  hatr ; 
Her  lips  would  tempt  the  ooldest,  sternest  anchorite  to  swerve, 

Bo  passionately  psrted  in  fond,  unconscious  prayer.     . 

Long  hours  I  gathered  kisses  like  clusters  from  the  vine ; 

While  somewhere,  far  or  near,  was  one  who  thought  he  held  the  fee 
Of  this  fair  tenement :  he  did  not  know  what  Joys  were  mine. 

Upon  the  tawny  margin  of  the  dark,  mid-summer  sea  1 
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UKCLE        PAUL'S        WIFE. 

It  had  rained  all  day ;  and  at  night,  with  the  same  dull,  mono- 
tonous sound,  the  rsun  still  fell  on  the  gravel-walk  beneath  the 
window ;  while  through  the  dark  old  pines  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
went  the  continual  mournful  soughing  of  the  east  wind. 

I  was  weary  of  all  in-door  occupations,  and  could  not  resort  to 
invectives  against  the  weather,  for  I  had  no  listeners. 

My  uncle.  Dr.  Paul  Eastman,  had  gone  three  miles,  through 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  alms-house,  a  little 
boy  whose  life  was  nearly  ended ;  and  Mrs.  Eastman  was  visiting 
her  friends  in  a  distant  State. 

In  an  idle,  half-dreaming  mood,  I  lay  on  the  so&  in  the  pleasant 
library,  to  await  my  uncle's  coming. 

The  cheerful  fire-light  sending  its  warm,  bright  glow  over  the 
geraniums  and  roses  in  the  deep  bay-window,  over  the  few  pictures 
on  the  walls  and  the  well-filled  book-shelves,  banished  all  thought 
of  the  wintry  desolation  without.  Above  the  shaded  lamp,  on  the 
little  study-table,  was  a  portrait.  It  had  hung  there  for  many 
years,  the  old  house-keeper  said.  I  cannot  describe  that  pictured 
face,  so  nobljr,  so  serenely  beautiful.  Would  you  try  to  describe 
the  look  which  the  one  you  love  wears  for  you?  Neither  will  I 
try  to  paint  with  words  that  face,  which  was  the  full  realization  of 
my  thought  of  those  messengers  who  come  from  the  unseen  world, 
to  strengthen  and  bless  the  weak  and  suffering  among  mortals. 

Was  she  Uncle  Paul's  first  love  —  the  fair  young  girl,  whose 
loss  had  darkened  all  the  years  of  his  early  manhood?  I  had 
heard  something  of  the  gi*eat  sorrow  which  had  clouded  those 
jrears,  and  of  one  whose  lire  of  beauty  had  kept  her  memory  fresh 
in  the  hearts  of  many.  I  had  heard  too,  of  the  tenderness  with 
which  Uncle  Paul  took  to  his  home,  which  should  have  been  hers, 
her  invalid  mother  and  little  brothers,  and  cared  for  them,  till  the 
mother  went  to  join  the  daughter,  and  the  boys  were  fitted  fbr 
commercml  or  professional  lite.  But  there  was  a  mystery  in  his 
life.  If  he  had  loved  and  lost  the  one  whose  face  was  pictured 
there  on  the  canvas,  how  could  he  ever  have  given  the  place  that 
would  have  been  hers,  to  the  respectable,  common-place  person 
whom  I  have  known  for  five  years  as  Mrs.  Eastman  ? 

The  longer  I  watched  the  sweet  fiico  looking  down  upon  me, 
the  greater  seemed  the  mystery ;  and  so  thinking,  I  fell  asleep. 

A  voice  awakened  me.     ^  Ah !  Miriam,  dreanung  ? ' 

'  Yes,  uncle ;  dreaming  of  that  face  above  vour  study-table.' 

He  walked  across  the  room,  and  stood  silently  before  it  a  long 
time.  Then  he  came  to  me.  *It  is  very  like  her,  Miriam;  and 
she  was  pure  and  good  as  the  angels.' 

*  Can  you  tell  me  of  her,  uncle  ?    What  was  her  name  ? ' 

Then,  aiter  a  short  silence,  he  told  me  of  his  early  sorrow,  and 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  mystery  that  perplexed  me. 
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'Her  name  was  Grace  Hyde.  She  was  eighteen,  and  I  was 
twenty-one  when  she  promised  to  be  my  wife.  I  \eas  just  finish- 
ing my  professional  studies,  and  had  my  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world ;  out  I  was  strong  to  do  my  work  and  to  light  my  battles, 
for  Grace  was  awaiting  the  result.  Her  love  would  strengthen 
.  me,  and  her  hand  would  reward  my  victory. 

'  'I  will  not  fetter  you,  Paul,'  she  said;  *I  know  how  the  pro- 
mise of  many  young  lives  have  been  uniulfilled,  because  the  daily 
needs  of  life  and  the  necessity  of  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, '  What  shall  we  eat,  and  ^hat  shall  we  drink,  and  where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  ? '  have  wearied  the  spirit  not  yet  ready 
for  its  life-work,  crippled  its  energies,  and  chained  it  to  an  i^oble 
service,  while  the  nobler  work  it  might  have  done,  waits  for 
another.  Give  all  the  time  you  need  to  the  highest  culture,  the 
fullest  development  of  your  intellectual  strength,  find  for  yourself 
a  fitting  sphere  of  labor,  and  then,  Paul,  I  will  go  with  you,  and 
together  we  will  make  life  beautiful.' 

*I  could  not  combat  her  resolution.  She  was  firm,  and  her 
father  said :  '  Grace  is  right ;  in  the  future  you  will  acknowledge 
it.' 

*  So  I  finished  my  studies  in  the  University,  and  went  to  Paris. 
Grace,  pale  and  tearful,  with  her  little  hands  in  mine,  said :  *  Be 
worthy  of  your  best  sel^  and  may  God  forever  guide  and  bless 
you,  dear  Paul.'    And  then  we  parted. 

'  I  had  not  been  away  three  months,  when  a  letter  from  Grace 
announced  her  father's  death.  '  An  attack  of  apoplexy,'  she  wrote. 
'  Poor  mother,  it  is  a  terrible  blow  to  her ;  I  know  not  how  she 
will  bear  it.  I  pray  that  I  mav  help  her,  and  that  God  will  give 
me  power  to  comfort  her.'  After  that,  her  letters  were  not  sad, 
but  there  was  a  subdued  cheerfulness,  or  it  might  have  been  an 
effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  there  was  an  impatient  looking  forward 
to  my  return.  She  had  such  trust  in  me,  such  a  noble  ambition 
for  me,  I  was  always  stronger  and  better  after  reading  her  words. 
Her  influence  was  around  me  continually,  and  the  temptations  of 
Paris  life  were  all  powerless.  I  could  not  disappoint  her  trust.  I 
would  try  to  be  worthy  of  her. 

'  I  had  been  in  Paris  nearly  two  years,  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn, when  one  day  a  letter,  directed  in  an  unknown  hand,  was 
given  to  me.  I  opened  it  hastily,  with  a  presentiment  of  coming  ill, 
for  I  had  heard  nothing  from  Grace  for  many  weeks.  There  were 
three  words  from  Dr.  Merton,  the  family  physician  of  the  Hydes : 

' '  D£AB  Paul  :  Grace  does  not  wish  to  alarm  her  mother,  and 
therefore  wishes  me  to  write.  Her  days  are  numbered.  Come 
quickly,  if  you  would  see  her.' 

'  You  can  imagine  the  slow  passing  of  the  days  that  were  bear- 
ing me  to  Grace.  She  was  dying ;  she  might  be  gone  before  I 
could  reach  her;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  impatience,  the  dull, 
monotonous  ticking  of  the  dock  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  the 
minutes  passed  so  slowly.  At  last  we  reached  New-York.  A  few 
hours'  ride  in  the  cars,  and  I  was  in  A .    I  went  immediatdy 
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to  her  house,  but  there  was  a  strange  name  on  the  door-plate.  I 
rang,  and  mquired  where  Mrs.  Hyde  had  removed.  The  servant 
gave  me  the  street  and  number.  I  soon  found  the  house,  a  small 
cottage,  in  a  retired  street.  '  What  was  the  cause  of  this  removal  ? ' 
I  asked  myself.  '  Why  had  they  left  their  old  home  ?  and  why  had 
Grace  never  mentioned  it  in  her  letters  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
poverty  had  been  added  to  the  sorrow  of  that  great  bereavement, 
and  Grace  had  concealed  it  to  avoid  giving  me  pain? '  Absorbed 
in  these  thoughts,  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  just  as  Dr. 
Merton  was  passing  out.  He  grasped  my  hand.  '  Welcome  home, 
Paul,'  he  said.  '  They  are  all  expecting  you.  Grace  is  quiet ;  she 
does  not  suffer  now.  I  tell  you,  Paul,  there  is  no  use  in  tryuig  to 
keep  her  here.  She  belongs  to  a  better  world.  Angels  Uke  her 
are  not  given  to  us  for  a  long  time.  They  do  their  work  quickly 
and  ffo  home.' 

'  lie  had  led  me  into  the  little  parlor,  and  in  a  few  words,  told 
me  all  that  Grace  had  concealed  from  me.  Mr.  Hyde  had  died 
insolvent.  His  creditors  had  seized  upon  every  thing.  Mrs.  Hyde 
had  rented  a  small  house,  and  furnished  it  plainly  with  the  little 
remnant  of  the  estate  which  was  left  them.  Few,  even  of  their 
most  intimate  fiiends,  knew  how  very  small  this  remnant  was. 
Grace  obtained  a  large  class  of  pupils  in  music,  and  at  night,  when 
she  returned,  weary  from  her  lessons,  she  taught  classes  in  French. 
With  a  brave  heart  she  worked,  sustained  by  the  consciousness 
that  her  mother  was  saved  from  toil  and  her  little  brothers  were 
unconscious  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

*  The  constant,  wearying  toil,  was  too  much  for  one  so  wholly 
unused  to  it.  While  the  spirit  was  very  strong,  and  the  heroic 
young  girl  found  peace  in  living  for  others,  the  warning  came. 
She  must  rest.  A  little  longer  she  struggled,  then  sank,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  her.  Her  earthly  work  was  done.  .  .  .  The 
old  man  wept  like  a  child.  I  could  not  weep.  In  my  heart  a  rebel- 
lious voice  was  saying :  '  It  must  not  be.  Grace  shall  not  die. 
Life  is  worthless  without  her.'    .... 

*  That  evening  she  was  my  wife.  I  begged  that  it  might  be  so : 
that  I  might  not  lose  sight  of  her  while  she  remained.  Uow  beau- 
tiful she  was  —  my  Grace  —  in  that  hour,  with  the  dark  hair 
brushed  back  from  the  pale  forehead,  the  unnatural  brightness 
that  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  the  burning  crimson  in  her  cheek. 

*  •  To  love  and  cherish  till  death  us  do  part.'  Are  those  words 
uttered,  with  a  full  feeling  of  their  significance,  when  hopes  are 
bright  and  life  seems  only  to  have  commenced  ?  To  us  they  were 
fiill  of  solemn  import.  Death  might  come  to  do  his  work  in  one 
week,  one  day,  one  hour ;  and  I  should  have  no  Grace,  no  wife. 

*  But  she  was  mine,  mine  I  and  together  we  waited  the  summons 
that  should  separate  us.  In  the  few  days  that  remained,  she  told 
me  of  the  brignt  hopes  of  the  future,  our  future,  that  had  sustained 
her  in  the  days  of  trial,  and  of  the  £uth  that  had  made  all  things 
easy  to  bear. 

* '  If  I  had  known  it  would  end  sc,  ""^inl.'  she  siud, '  I  would  have 
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told  you ;  but  I  thought  I  was  stronger,  and  would  work  bravely 
without  telling  you  any  thing  that  would  pain  you,  and  you  would 
soon  come.  Sut  it  is  all  right.  I  shall  be  yours  in  the  other  home. 
Walk  worthily  here,  Paul.  Consecrate  yourself  to  a  noble  life : 
remember  all  the  breams  of  your  youth,  and  let  them  become 
living  realities  in  your  life,  and  perhaps  in  the  home  to  which  I  am 
goin^,  I  shall  know  it  all.' 

^  Thus  the  days  passed  till  the  messenger  came,  and  Grace  went 
with  him.' 

My  uncle  sat  a  long  time,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  before  he  spoke  again.  Then  he  continued :  ^  It  is  thirty 
years  since  Grace's  mother  and  brothers  came  to  my  home.  Mrs. 
Hyde  lived  but  a  few  years,  and  one  by  one  the  brothers — there 
were  three  of  them — made  homes  for  themselves,  and  I  was  left 
alone. 

^  In  this  room  I  kept  the  books  and  plants  she  loved,  and  her  por- 
trait hung  always  above  my  study-taole ;  and  so  I  almost  lived  in 
her  presence.  But  there  were  times,  when  my  loneliness  seemed 
insupportable,  and  life  was  a  weary  burden,  I  would  gladly  lay 
down,  that  I  might  go  to  her. 

*  Once  I  have  seen  her.  Do  not  doubt  it,  Miriam.  Five  years 
ago,  I  was  very  ill  for  many  weeks.  Grace's  portrait  was  taken 
fi-om  the  library,  and  carried  to  my  chamber,  that  during  the  long 
days  when  I  had  only  servants  for  attendants,  I  might  have  her 
fiice  continually  before  me.  The  disease  gained  ground,  and  my 
physician  insisted  that  I  must  have  some  more  suitable  atten4^i, 
I  had  at  that  time  no  near  fiicnd  or  relative  within  many  miles'  dis- 
tance, and  so  Dr.  Ives  brought  Jane  Hope  to  the  house.  I  had 
met  her  frequently  in  the  homes  of  my  patients,  and  knew  her '  as 
a  faithful  nurse. 

'  In  my  half-dreaming  moods,  I  had  &ncied  that  Grace  was  with 
me,  and  it  was  not  always  pleasant  to  be  awakened  by  the  touch 
of  a  hand,  larger  and  rougher  than  hers,  and  to  hear  a  voice  that 
had  precision  and  hardness  in  its  tones,  when  I  had  been  dreaming 
of  the  voice  so  long  silent.  But  I  learned  to  know  Jane  better, 
and  to  value  her  practical  knowledge. 

^  One  night  the  narcotics  I  had  taken,  instead  of  producing  their 
usual  effect,  had  brought  on  a  state  of  feverish  wakefulness. 
Strange,  shadowy  forms  floated  around  me,  sometimes  taking  to 
themselves  the  faces  of  fiiends  I  had  known  in  boyhood.  I  could 
not  drive  them  away.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  saia,  ^  There  is  the 
table,  and  there  the  window.  There  is  nothing  between  me  and 
them ; '  but  the  next  muiute  the  space  would  be  filled  with  my 
ghostly  visitors.  Stephen  Grant,  who  in  college  bore  the  name  of 
Euclid  Grant,  from  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  study,  and  some- 
thing of  a  mathematical  precision  in  every  action,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  in  the  dim  light,  wearing  the  same  look  of  imper- 
turbable gravity,  his  head  covered  with  triangles,  and  his  hands 
filled  \iith  circle  and  squares.  In  a  low,  monotonous  voice,  he 
was  recitmg  the  causes  ot  my  disease,  and  prescribing  for  its  cure : 
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*  I/et  A  B  be  the  disease,  and  C  D  the  time.    Then  to  the  square 

of »  He  was  interrupted  by  the  dancing  entrance  of  the  youne 

^irl,  who  thirty-five  years  before  had  taught  him  lessons  ^idth  which 
ICaclid  had  nothing  to  do.  She  came  with  the  freshness  of  spring- 
time around  her,  bearing  in  her  hands  arbutus  flowers,  violets, 
and  daisies,  which  she  threw  upon  our  Euclid.  They  fell  upon 
him,  and  wreathed  themselves  around  the  angle^  circles,  and 
squares  in  which  he  had  buried  himself.  Then  a  violin  on  the  table 
commenced  playing  a  lively  strain;  and  tables,  chairs,  and  ghostly 
forms  in  wild  confusion  mingled  in  the  dance,  and  I  saw  no  more. 
'  When  I  awoke,  the  light  still  burned  dimly,  and  the  portrait  of 
ray  lost  Grace  looked  tenderly,  pityingly  upon  me,  and  I  knew 
that  through  all  the  long  years  of  loneliness,  thus  had  she  looked 
down  upon  my  desolate  home.  When  my  sorrow  had  seemed 
greater  than  I  could  bear,  one  thought  had  strengthened  me  :  the 
thought  that  in  the  home  to  which  she  had  gone,  I  should  never 
more  be  lonely :  she  would  be  mine  forever. 

*  But  that  night,  the  earthly  future  seemed  so  long,  and  the 
way  leading  through  it  so  weary  and  desolate,  in  my  agony  I 
•  cried :  '  How  long !  oh !  how  long  I »  Then  the  fece  changed.  It 
became  a  living  &ce,  as  full  of  tenderness  as  before,  but  wearing  a 
cheerful,  hopeful  look ;  and  —  you  will  think  it  a  dream,  Miriam, 
but  I  was  not  sleeping  —  I  saw  her  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now. 
She  seemed  to  step  down  from  the  canvas,  and  noiselessly  to  ap- 

E roach  me.  I  tiied  to  rise.  I  stretched  forth  my  arms  to  clasp 
er ;  but  the  wavmg  of  her  hand  repelled  me,  and  her  upward 
look  seemed  to  say,  ^  Not  here,  but  there.'  She  drew  nearer,  and 
then  I  saw  Jane  Hope,  my  kind,  &ithful  nurse,  by  her  side.  Then 
she  took  Jane's  hand  in  her  own  —  that  little,  pale  hand — and  hold- 
ing it  a  moment,  she  placed  it  in  mine,  and  said,  in  those  low, 
sweet  tones,  thrilling  my  whole  being :  /  Take  her,  Paul,  my  Paul : 
she  will  help  you  and  comfort  you,  till  you  come  to  me.  I  am 
waiting  for  you,  Paul :  in  His  time  you  will  come,  and  then,  my 

own »    I  knew  nothing  more  of  that  strange  night,  nor  of 

many  following  days  and  nights. 

'  During  the  days  of  convalescence,  the  portrait  had  such  a  happy 
look ;  and  when  Jane  brought  me  the  tempting  delicacies,  she 
could  so  well  prepare,  there  was  a  smile  of  sweet  contentment  on 
the  face.  So  I  learned  to  watch  for  Jane's  coming,  and  to  be  very 
happv  when  she  sat  by  me,  busy  with  her  sewing,  or  when  I  could 
watcn  her  moving  around  the  room,  giving  those  indescribable 
touches  to  its  arrangements  which  do  so  much  to  please  the  eye. 
f  *  When  I  was  well  enough  to  go  out,  Jane  came  one  morn- 
ing to  tell  me  she  was  going  away.  I  told  her  aU,  and  asked  her 
to  stay  with  me  always.  Trie  next  week  we  were  married ;  and 
my  kind,  good  nurse  has  proved  the  kindest  and  best  of  wives.' 

A  strange  ending  to  all  of  Paul  Eastman's  early  hopes :  a  strange 
awakening  from  his  young  dreams.  From  Grace,  the  beautiml 
and  gifted  Grace,  purified  by  suffering,  whose  saintly  life  was  a 
holy  memory  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  her,  to  cold,  stern, 
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practical  Jane  Hope,  the  fiiithftil  hoaae-keepery  and  alaa !  notiuog 
more,  how  great  the  change  1 

Did  the  young  wife,  looking  down  upon  hia  earthly  needa,  aend 
a  measenger  to  give  Panl  Eaatman  a  YiMSe^  who  ahoold  mend  Lis 
atockin^  and  keep  hia  hooae  clean ;  make  hia  gruel  and  hia  bed ; 
nurae  hia  gout  and  prescribe  for  hia  rheumatiam ;  or  waa  it  an  over- 
dose of  morphine  tnat  did  the  work  P  Who  aludl  aaj  ?  ^  He  finnly 
believed  that  Jane  waa  aent  to  him  by  Grace,  and  ao  he  ia  content ; 
while  I — I  only  '  toll  the  tale  aa  t  waa  told  to  me.'     UniAx  Oiat. 


THE       aVD       OV       AUTUMN 


Oloovt  clouds,  Mttunnal  sir, 

FftUing  leaves  by  winds  o*ertaken ; 
From  the  groves  no  sonff  we  hesr : 

Ah  t  how  moarnAil :  now  forsaken  I 

Winter  cometh,  deathly  cold : 

Forest !  where  are  lUl  thy  pleasures  t 
Bright  fields,  laughing  golden  grain, 

Where  are  now  thy  waving  treasures  ? 

Drear  and  chill  the  day  has  grown ; 

O'er  the  meadows  mists  are  flying ; 
Through  the  desert  forests  moan 

Doleful  cries :  the  season  dying. 

neart!  ohl  hearest  thou  the  start 

Of  the  brooklet  madly  leaping  J 
And  dost  thou  remember,  Heart ! 

When  we  wandered  by  it  weeping? 

Heart,  thou  hast  often  grieved  thyself. 

Drinking  pain  and  sorrow  ever : 
Thou  hast  loved,  and  thou  hast  hoped : 

Soon  we  part,  to  meet  —  oh  I  never ! 

*Tin  our  pardng  I  shall  watch ; 

With  my  love  I  will  surround  thee : 
Let  us  hope  that  soon,  O  Heart  I 

Storms  less  fierce  may  sweep  around  thee^ 

That  our  last,  sad,  dreary  hour. 

We  may  meet  serene,  and  sleephig, 
O'er  our  rest  the  gray  skies  lower. 

And  alone  the  rain-clouds  weep^g. 
BroMifn^  January^  ISAS.  Aosusiui  A.  XvowLtos. 
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TO  L     A      O      N 


Is  she  Binging  to  thee  erer, 

The  songa  I  onoe  did  sing  ? 
Or  perhaps  those  words  may  nerer 

In  thy  halls  of  memory  ring ; 
Perhaps  the  mueh-loyed  beauty, 

Which  thy  fond  heart  now  beguiles, 
Cheers  the  path  of  lore  and  duty 

With  happier  songs  and  smiles. 


li  her  eye  still  shining  on  thee, 

With  a  bright  and  happy  light. 
Dost  repay  that  happy  lightness 

Whilst  my  snn-smne  's  quenched  in  night  f 
Doth  she  twine  with  fond  caressing 

Thy  threads  of  golden  hair  ? 
Dost  repay  her  with  a  blessing 

Unminding  my  despair  f 


When  thy  heart  is  sad,  desponding. 

Doth  she  charm  the  gloom  away  : 
And  when  the  Bun-Hght  glimmers. 

Doth  she  make  it  brighter  day  f 
Doth  she  lore  thee,  doth  she  love  thee, 

More  than  all  others  do  f 
Then  repay  her  with  thy  blessbg. 

And  1  will  bless  her  toa 


I  win  bless  her,  though  a  bitter  strife 

Is  welUng  in  my  heart, 
I  will  bless  ner,  though  llie  agony 

Of  pain  may  not  depart : 
I  win  bless  her,  I  wUl  bless  her. 

Though  my  sad  heart  stm  shan  break, 
I  wm  bless  her,  I  wm  ble«  her, 

But  only  ibr  thy  sake. 


Bat  ere  the  woohig  *8  ended, 

But  ere  the  rites  begin, 
Know  that  chord  of  sympathy 

Alone  thy  love  did  win ; 
And  it  must  be  no  common  chord. 

But  one  whose  subtle  tonch 
Responds  to  all  the  shadings 

Which  thy  spirit  needs  so  muob. 
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A  itlrer-toned  electrie  wire, 

That  owns  no  stnjinr  hand, 
To  klndlo  a  oonaoming  in, 

But  rather  a  demand 
For  the  lightest  touching  of  a  breath 

To  kindle  on  its  strings, 
Like  an  i£oUan  harp,  the  air 

Which  bcaYenly  mosie  brings. 


And  if  these,  if  these  shoold  fail  thee, 

Then  wQi  thir  spirit  know 
How  much  of  human  happiness 

Hath  charmed  my  life  t»elow : 
And  the  scorn  that  now  is  beaming, 

As  thy  cold  ejes  on  me  shine, 
Win  be  qnendied  with  the  gleaming 

Of  deqMir,  e'en  like  to  Bune.  Cnrnu. 


AD         STORY 


Thb  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  I  have  wondered 
where  novehsts  procure  their  materials,  (for  it  really  seems  that 
every  theme  should  he  exhausted  by  this  time,)  that  perhaps  every 
individual,  as  dull  as  real  life  appears,  could  lelate  some  nassage 
from  his  own  experience  not  unworthy  of  being  presentea  to  the 
world ;  and  that  if  these  several  passages  could  be  collected  and 
woven  together  by  some  skilful  artist,  we  would  always  have  on 
hand  a  supply  of  novels  and  romances  far  more  amusing  and  pro- 
fitable than  the  majority  of  those  that  are  daily  issuing  from 
the  press.  Are  not  the  most  famous  writers  those  who  have  the 
most  faithfully  ^  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ? '  Are  they  not 
those  who  have  the  most  accurately  described  the  developments 
of  human  nature  on  certain  occasions  and  in  certain  emergencies  ? 
Are  not  our  most  highly-prized  novels  those  that  contain  the  most 
truthful  portraitures  of  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  women ;  and 
do  we  not  say  that  their  fidelity  to  nature  is  the  best  test  of  their 
excellence  ?  The  great  masters,  in  &ct,  seize  upon  those  ordinary 
events  and  transactions,  which  we  ourselves  attach  no  importance 
to,  and  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  by  means  of  them  exhibit  us  to  our- 
selves in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  in  turn  surprised  and  delighted, 
and  cannot  tell  why.  This  thought  has  induced  me  to  review  my 
own  life  with  a  view  to  corroborate  its  truth,  and  although  the 
nine-and-twenty  years  which  I  can  remember  to  have  passed,  cer- 
tainly appear  monotonous,  and  barren  of  interest,  yet  I  think  I 
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conld  present  one  or  more  passages  not  altogether  devoid  of 
amusement  and  perhaps  instruction.  One  vhich  has  lefl  a  vivid 
impression  on  my  memory,  on  account  of  its  tragi<somic  character, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  relate. 

My  Either  was  a  school-master.  The  teacher,  whose  thankless 
ta^  it  is  to  correct  obstinacy,  encourage  stupidity,  and  rarely  to 
guide  precocity,  must  gradually  acquire  a  reputation,  as  is  the  case 
m  other  professions;  and  although  every  little  vUlaffe,  in  these 
days  of  educational  advantages,  can  boast  of  its  Listitute,  whose 
merits  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  county  newspaper,  yet  it  is  not 
every  pedagogue  that  is  considered  worthy  to  take  charge  of  such 
important  interests.  My  &ther,  therefore,  had  had  some  expe- 
rience in  ^  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  and  was  favor- 
ably known  as  an  mstructor  of  youth,  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Flowerville  Female  Institute.  He  felt  that  a  ffreat 
honor  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  thought  himself  partially, 
if  not  fully,  rewarded  for  many  years  of  patient  endurance  and 
thankless  drudgery.  In  his  elation,  he  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
write  to  his  brother,  who  had  represented  an  ^  intelligent '  con- 
stituency in  the  Legislature  two  or  three  times,  and  on  that  ac- 
count esteemed  himself  ^  the  flower  of  the  family,^*  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  greater  honor  to  be  the  president  of  a  respectable  in- 
stitution of  leaming  than  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Legblature  in  per- 
petuo.  And  he  was  right.  Honors,  however,  be  they  small  or  be 
they  great,  do  not  always  sit  lightly  upon  the  wearers  of  them, 
but  usually  call  forth  a  corresponding  degree  of  exertion,  and  give 
rise  to  increased  anxiety.  The  man  who  is  elevated  to  any  station, 
soon  finds  that  a  great  deal  is  expected  of  him  that  he  had  not 
anticipated,  and  that  he  must  struggle  even  to  maintain  his  re- 
spectability. •  So  it  proved  in  my  Other's  case  at  least. 

It  is  customary  for  all  schools  now,  I  beHeve,  to  have  what  they 
term  ^  annual  examinations,'  on  which  occasions  parents,  and  the 
'  friends  of  education  generally,'  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  really  or  apparentlv  severe  ordeal  through  which  the  pupils 
have  to  pass,  and  of  judging  in  regard  to  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  respective  studies — a  custom  of  doubtfbl  utility, 
inasmuch  as  the  pupils  may,  by  dint  of  memorizing  and  sundry 
other  methods,  ver^  glibly  answer  questions  upon  sciences  of 
which  they  have  as  little  real  knowledge  as  *  the  man  in  l^e  moon.' 
My  fiither,  however,  was  a  man  who  believed  in  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  scorned  to  resort  to  such  base  subterfuges; 
it  was  owing,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  he  had  labored,  Uiat  the  annual  examination  of  the 
Flowerville  Female  Institute,  which  took  place  in  June,  184-, 
came  off  with  considerable  eckU,  It  was  owing  partly  to  the  &ct 
that  the  great  Dr.  N ^  who  enjoyed  some  celebrity  as  an  ora- 
tor, delivered  on  that  occasion  a  literary  address  of  considerable 
eloquence  and  power.    It  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  too,  to 

the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  Miss  Y ^  the  music-teacher, 

presided  at  the  concerts,  for  I  noticed  that  great  satirfaotion  was 
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evinced,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  services  of  that  exoeDent 
toadier  had  been  aecored  for  the  ensuing  session.  It  was  owin^ 
to  all  these  things,  and  to  something  more,  as  I  shall  presently  inti- 
mate, that  when  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  examination  had 
died  away,  the  trustees,  and  others  *  deeply  interested'  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution,  besought  my  &ther  to  make  an  ^  dectioneer- 
inff  tour'  during  the  vacation  which  ensued* 

My  &ther  was  something  of  an  old  fogy.  In  vain  he  r^retted 
that  *  the  electioneering  principle,  engendered  by  political  stril'e, 
had  permeated  all  the  ramifications  of  sodety,  sapping  and  cor- 
nipting  in  its  course  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  mterests,  even 
the  educational  and  religious ; '  in  vain  he  asserted  that  *  an  insti- 
tution owed  it  to  its  own  dignity  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits ; '  in  vam  he  argued  that  if  he  should  '  labor  earnestly,  £iith- 
tully,  and  unobiruaivdy^*  that  if  he  *'  should  do  a  good  work,'  the 
Flowerville  Institute  would  certainly  not  languish  trough  want  of 
patronage ;  that  it  would  grow  less  rapicSy  perhaps,  but  more 
surely ;  that  *  people  would  soon  find  out  where  the  honey  was,  and 
would  swarm  to  it  like  bees.'  Mr.  Trigger,  however,  was  of  an 
entirelv  different  opinion.  That  was*  all  very  pretty  talk,  no  doubt,' 
but  it  brought  about  no  practical  results  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Said  he :  *  "nie  examination  has  passed  off  splendidly ;  Dr.  N 's 

address  was  a  grand  afiSiir ;  Miss  V 's  concerts  were  magnificent, 

and  the  pupUa  seemed  perfectly  at  home  in  all  their  studies ;  all  these 
things  have  produced  a  tremendous  impression,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  now  for  you  to  follow  it  up  by  going  round  to  see  thie 
people.' 

Mr.  Puffer  said  that  the  *Rev.  Mr.  Cologne  (my  fiitber's  prede- 
cessor) built  up  the  school  in  that  manner.  He  scoured  the  whole 
country ;  preached  wherever  he  could,  in  order  to  show  the  peo- 
|>le  how  smart  a  man  he  was ;  never  fi&iled  to  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion wherever  he  staid  all  night ;  flattered  the  women  and  children, 
and  was  *  hail  fellow,  well  met,'  with  the  men ;  and  the  conse> 
quence  was,  that  the  school,  in  a  very  short  time,  ran  up  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty  scholars ;  that  under  my  fiither's  administra- 
tion, it  had  never  exceeded  eighty,  and  never  would,  unless  he 
pursued  a  similar  course.' 

Mr.  Puffer's  brother  said  that  *  People  in  that  section  of  the 
country  were  so  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  that,  even  it*  they 
were  dying  to  send  their  children,  they  never  would  do  it  until  he 
asked  'em;  that  they  expected  it,  and  would  be  offended  if  he 
didn't.' 

Mr.  Holden,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  observ- 
ing :  *  I  know  several  gentlemen  that  intend  sending  their  children 
somewhere  next  year,  and  have  recently  made  inquiries  as  to  what 
schools  they  would  probably  send.  Mr.  Such-an-one — Mr.  Trigger, 
you  know  very  well — I  understand,  thinks  of  sending  his  dau£;b- 
ters  to  Rosewater  Seminary ;  Mr.  Such-another,  I  have  heard,  has 
not  jei  made  up  his  mind,  but  thinks  he  will  send  his  to  Magnolia 
Institute ;  in  short,  I  have  heard  of  several  who  have  spoken  of 
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sending  their  children  to  various  other  schoqls,  and  I  think,  with  a 
little  persuasion — by  presenting  to  them  the  great  inducements 
of  cheapness,  healthy  locality,  cood  society,  etc. —  they  could  aU 

be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  send  here.    In  feet,'  added  Mr.  H ^ 

oracularly, '  you  must  court  the  '  dear  public '  if  you  wish  to  suc- 
ceed ;  they  are  as  fond  of  it  as  any  young  lady.' 

How  could  my  father  resist  such  overwhelming  ar^ments? 
Mr.  Holden's  especially  was  a  *  clincher,'  and  he  knew  it,  and  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  so.    It  was  thus  decided  that  Dr.  B 

(my  &ther  was  a  M.D.,  not  an  LL.D.)  should  make  the  ^  tour.' 
The  next  question  was,  in  what  manner  should  he  travel  ?  He 
was  at  the  time  severely  afflicted  with  boils,  and  could  not  ride 
horse-back.  He  had  no  buggy,  and  did  not  feel  able  to  buy  one. 
Mr.  Holden  knew  this,  and  remarked  very  quickly :  ^  Oh  1  no,  yon 
must  not  ride  horse-back,  it  would  never  do  to  travel  in  th(U  style. 
Never  mind,  you  need  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  you  've  concluded 
to  go  on  the  *tour ; '  that  will  do  for  to-day;  yod  have  sufficient 
time  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements.  Come  up  in  town  to- 
morrow, and  we  '11  talk  the  matter  over.' 

My  &ther  called  on  Mr.  H the  next  day.    That  gentleman, 

nfter  duly  impressing  him  with  the  &et,  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression,  to  travel  in  becoming  style^  casually 
observed :  *  Well,  Doctor,  a  buggy  is  a  very  nice  afiaur,  but  since 
you  do  not  feel  willing  to  incur  that  expense,  you  would  perhaps 
not  object  to  a  sulky.  In  fact,  as  you  travel  alone,  I  think  it  pre- 
ferable in  many  respects  to  a  buggy ;  it  is  lighter,  not  so  fatiguing 
to  a  horse,  and  is  becoming  quite  the  style  with  gentlemen  now-a- 
days.' 

The  Doctor  seemed  struck  with  the  idea,  and  inquired  where  he 
coidd  set  one,  in  case  he  should  conclude  to  travel  in  that  way. 

Mr.H replied:  *  WeD,  I  scarcely  know — let  me  see — I 

have  one,  but  I  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  cannot  con- 
veniently part  with  it ;  but  if  vou  cannot  do  any  better,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  we  may  make  a  trade.' 

M^  father  went  out  to  make  inquiries,  as  he  did  not  desire  to 
deprive  Mr.  Holden  of  his  sulky.    He  soon  ascertained,  however, 

that  he  could  not  *  do  any  better,'  and  returned  to  Mr.  H , 

(The  latter  did  not  know  that  sulkies  were  scarce,  mind  you  I) 

*  Well,  Doctor,  what  about  the  sulky ;  did  yon  find  one  to  suit 
you?' 

*  Let  me  look  at  ^^ours,  Mr.  Holden ;  I  may  buy  it,  if  yon  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  reasonable  price.' 

*  Well,  Doctor,  I  am  very  anxious  for  you  to  go  on  that  *tour,' 
and  I  will  let  you  have  it  at  a  reasonable  price.' 

They  went  to  look  at  the  sulky.  It  was  an  old,  dilapidated 
*  affiiir,'  that  had  seen  several  years'  service ;  but  H had  care- 
fully dusted  it  on  the  pi-eceding  day,  so  that  on  this  occasion,  it 

presrated  a  tolerable  appearance.    H expatiated  freely  on  aU 

Its  good  *  Qualities,'  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  material,  etc. ; 
admitted  Uiat  it  had  seen  some  service,  but  suggested  that  *  a  very 
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little  expense  would  make  it  as  good  as  new ;  in  fitct,  it  would  be 
hard  to  lind  a  better  piece  of  workmanship.' 

'  Well,'  said  my  £itlier,  by  way  of  patting  a  atop  to  him,  *  what 
do  you  ask  for  it?' 

^  Doctor,  that  sulky  cost  me,  when  new,  one  hmidred  and  My 
dollars,  and  I  could  not  think  of  taking  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  it.' 

'  W-h-e-wl '  was  the  reply,    *  Tou  ask  too  much,  Mr.  H ^ 

too  much.' 

*  Not  a  dime,  Sir.    Tou  are  not  a  judge  of  a  sulky,  Dr.  B . 

Well,  if  one  hundred  dollars  is  too  much,  what  is  enough  ? ' 

*  I  think  fifty  dollars  is  enough.  I  may  not  be  a  judge,  bat  I 
really  think  you  are  asking  a  double  price  for  it,  Mr.  Holden.' 

*  W-h-e-w !  I  would  let  it  rot,  before  I  would  think  of  taking 
that.  Doctor.  Why,  what  can  you  be  thinking  about,  Sir?  Look 
here.  Sir.' 

He  thereupon  submitted  the  yehiole  to  a  thorough  reexamination, 
pointed  out  once  more  all  its  good  parts,  explained  its  construction, 

m  order  to  convince  Dr.  B that  'he  knew  nothing  about  a 

sulky ; '  in  short,  his  soft  manner  and  persuasive  eloquence  made 
such  an  impression  upon  my  father,  that  he  ventured  to  interrupt 
him,  by  inquiring  if  he  '  would  split  the  difference,'  that  is,  if  he 
would  take  seventy-five  dollars  for  it,  adding  at  the  same  time, 
that,  *  If  the  vehicle  were  worth  twice  as  much,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  rive  more,  because  he  could  not  afford  the  expense.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Holden,  *  I  will  see  you  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  consult  Mrs.  Holden,  and  see  what  she  says.' 

'I  will  consult  Mrs.  B ^'  said  Dr.  B .    So  they  boA 

went  home,  and  consulted  their  wives.  It  is  unnecessary  for  nie 
to  add,  that  my  fiither  paid  Mr.  Holden  seventy*five  doUars  for  the 
sulky. 

(N.  B. :  Mr.  Holden  was  probably  very  ririit  when  he  said  *Dr. 

B knew  nothing  about  a  sulky,'  for  1  very  well  remember 

that,  though  the  vehicle  had  been  but  rarely  used,  a  vain  endeavor 
was  made  to  make  some  one  a  present  of  it  about  a  year 
afterward.) 

When  he  had  partially  recovered  firom  his  boils.  Dr.  B y 

well  armed  with  neatly-printed  catalogues  of  the  FlowerviHe 
Female  Institute,  set  out,  m  the  memorably-stylish  sulky,  upon  his 
^rand  '  electioneering  tour.'  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  fbmt 
into  Marshall  County,  where  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  had 
many  Mends  and  acquaintances. 


About  dusk  one  evening,  a  few  days  after  the  events  narrated 
in  the  preceding  chapter  had  transpired,  I  perceived  a  horseman 
riding  very  rapidly  up  the  long  avenue  that  led  to  the  Institute, 
and  much  to  my  surprise  and  delight^  I  recognized  in  him,  when 
he  had  diBmounted,  my  dear  young  fnead  aad  former  school-mate, 
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Jim  Horry.  Much  to  my  surprise)  I  say,  beoaase  Jim  Horry  was 
clerking  in  Clayton,  a  little  village  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
as  he  had  visited  us  a  few  weeks  before,  during  the  examination,  I 
hardly  thought,  though  I  knew  he  was  very  much  attached  to  the 
family,  that  he  would,  after  so  short  an  interval,  leave  his  business, 
and  take  a  long  and  &tiguing  ride,  merely  throueh  a  desire  to  pay 
us  an  ordinary  visit.  I  suspected  nothing  unusual,  however  -*  least 
of  all,  the  truth  —  and  my  voice  was  full  of  gladness  as  I  bade  him 
alight,  running  at  the  same  time  to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  '  Why, 
Jim,  is  that  you ;  how  are  you  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I 
was  not  expecting  you.    Give  us  your  hand.    Come  in.' 

I  noticed  that  ne  did  not  greet  me  with  a  merry  smile,  as  was 
his  wont,  and  that  it  was  in  a  sad  and  languid  tone  he  addressed 
me  with  —  *  How  are  you,  Frank  ?    I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

As  soon  as  I  heard  his  voice,  I  narrowly  observed  his  counten- 
ance, and  perceiving  that  it  wore  an  expression  of  unusual 
solemnity,  and  a  va^ie  suspicion  at  the  same  time  darting  through 
my  mind,  I  almost  mvoluntarily  exclaimed : '  Why,  Horry,  what 's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  ' 

^  Frank,'  said  he,  slowly  and  sadly,  *my  dear  friend,  prepare 
yourself  for  the  worst  I ' 

*  Good  God  ! '  said  I.    *  What 's — what 's  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Your  father  is  dead  I  * 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my  sensations  at  that  moment. 
I  was  so  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  friend ;  my  father's  death  was  so 
unexpected  an  event,  that  the  change  from  a  high  elevation  to  a 
sudden  depression  of  feeling  was  too  ^reat  to  take  place  imme- 
diately ;  and  though  I  experienced  a  sinking  at  the  heart,  I  did  not 
at  once  feeV  the  mil  force  of  the  blow.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
voice  of  some  calmness,  that  seemed  to  surprise  my  friend,  that  I 
exclaimed :  ^  Dead !  Imposnble !  Come,  tell  me  —  how  —  by  an 
accident  ? ' 

'  He  was  drowned ! '  said  he,  in  almost  a  whisper.  ^  There  have 
been  very  heavy  rains  recently  in  Marshall,  and  the  creeks  are 
very  much  swollen.  The  Doctor  was  crossing  the  Salatchie.  Yon 
know  the  bridge  near  Linnville  is  quite  old  and  rotten.  He  was 
afraid,  it  seems,  to  cross  over  it,  and  attempted  to  ford  the  creek. 
In  doing  so,  he  was  drowned.' 

*The  body  I '  said  I  shudderingly,  *the  body  has — been  found; 
where  is  it  ? ' 

*  No  f  The  body  has  not  been  found.  They  were  searching  for 
it  when  I  lefl.  It  was  washed  down  by  the  cuirent,  which  is  very 
swift.' 

A  my  of  hope  darted  into  my  soul  I  The  body  had  not  been 
found !  I  knew  that  my  friend  Horry  possessed  a  very  excitable 
temperament ;  that  he  was  very  easily  operated  upon,  and  thought 
it  probable  that  he  had  given  a  false  alarm.  Yet  I  knew  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  such  a  long  ride  as  the  bearer  of  such  sad 
intelligence,  if  he  had  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  respect- 
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bg  my  father's  death.    So  I  reqaeated  him  to  g^ve  me  all  the  par- 
tioolan.  

*  I  received,'  said  he,  *  all  my  information  from  lawyer  WiUianu, 
who  was  just  from  Limville,  where  he  had  been  attending  court 
He  said  that  the  Doctor  left  Linnville  jeeterday  morning,  and  that 
a  few  hours  afterward  a  gentleman  amved  in  tne  town,  who  stated 
that  he  had  just  crossed  the  Salatohie,  and  that  he  discovered  a 
sulk^  in  the  creek  near  the  bank,  with  the  water  almost  overflow- 
ing It.  He  saw  some  papers  floating  on  the  sin&oe  of  the  water, 
and  upon  inspecting  them,  found  them  to  be  catalognes  of  the 
Flowerville  Institute.  The  shafts  of  the  vehicle  were  broken; 
pieces  of  the  harness  were  attached  to  them ;  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  horse  had  made  a  violent  effort  to  free  himself  The 
Doctor,  it  seems,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ford,  and  had  no 
idea  the  descent  was  so  steep ;  when  the  shafts  broke  he  was  evi- 
dently precipitated  into  the  water  under  the  struggling  horse,  and 
was  thus  prevented  from  rismg  to  the  sur&oe.  The  Doctor,  I 
know,  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  must  have  become  entangled  in 
some  way.' 

*  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  he  was  quite  lame  with  boils,  and  was  unable  to 
make  anv  violent  exertion.' 

I  was  beginning  to  think  there  was  but  little  hope ;  yet  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  my  fiither  was  dead.  I  reflected  still 
fitrther  upon  the  matter,  however,  and  became  more  hopefuL  I 
thought  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  drowned,  because 
the  sulky  was  found  in  that  situation. 

*  Horry,'  said  I, '  he  may  have  taken  his  horse  and  gone  to  seek 
asristance.' 

^  No !  no  I  Diligent  search  was  made  for  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  could  not  be  found.  I  think  it  best,  my  dear  friend, 
not  to  nourish  hopes  that  are  soon  to  be  blasted*  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  so,  but  I  believe  thei*e  b  no  ground  for  hope.  The  evid^ioe 
is  very  strong :  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otnerwise.  Lawyer 
Williams,  you  know,  is  a  man  not  likely  to  spread  an  idle  tale.' 

My  poor  mother !  How  could  the  ul  tidings  be  communicated 
to  her  I  Apart  fit>m  the  ties  of  affection,  there  were  many  reasons 
why  my  fatner's  death  was  to  be  comddered  a  sad  calamity.  Our 
family  was  large,  and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  hun  for  a 
support.  I,amerestriplingof  sixteen,  was  the  oldest  child.  I  had 
been  gomg  to  school  ail  my  life,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  buaness. 
The  blow  would  fidl  heavily  for  another  reason.  D^kth  had  never 
before  darkened  our  door  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing.  While 
we  had  seen  him  numbering  his  victims  all  around  us ;  while  there 
was  a  vacant  place  by  the  nre-eide  of  idmost  every  fiunily  in  our 
acquaintance,  our  Iwrffe  circle  remained  complete.  We  oflien 
thought  that  Gk>D  had  been  too  good  to  us,  and  k>oked  toward  the 
future  with  dread  and  apprehension.  And  now  the  terrible  blow 
had  come.  We  had  not  expected  this ;  we  never  thought  that  our 
main  stay  and  eupport  would  be  taken  from  us.    We  had  hoped 
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that  Death  would  have  claimed  some  other  yictun,  (though  we 
would  iiiin  have  spared  none,)  and  now,  as  his  form  entered  the 
door,  the  shadow  it  cast  deepened  into  a  fearful  darkness. 

When  Horry  entered  the  house,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
family,  he  was  received  with  a  cordiality  that  made  my  heart- 
strings  quiver,  when  I  thought  how  soon  the  scene  would  be 
changed  to  one  of  mourning  and  lamentation ;  when  I  reflected 
how  poorly  prepared  they  all  were  to  meet  the  blow.  I  left  the 
rpom,  for  I  was  unable  to  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  witness 
the  effect  the  sad  news  would  have  upon  my  mother.  I  had  not 
been  gone  long,  before  I  heard  a  shriek  that  I  will  remember  to 
my  dying  day.  It  betrayed  the  agony  of  her  despair.  I  quickly 
returned.  My  poor  mother  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  her  &ce 
buried  in  her  hands ;  and  the  little  innocent  children  were  cluster- 
ing around  her,  as  if  they  would  seek  protection  from  some  unknown 
evil  which  threatened  her,  their  little  faces  expressive  of  mute  as- 
tonishment :  ah !  it  was  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  bleed.  My 
dear  friend  Horry  was  kneeling  beside  her,  the  tears  streaming 
irom  his  eyes,  offering  vain  consolation.  Oh !  how  I  appreciated 
his  kind  offices,  though  I  felt  how  impotent  was  all  human  con- 
solation at  that  moment  I 

*  Mrs.  B ,'  said  he,  Hhe  ways  of  Pbovidknc5b  are  mysterious; 

but  they  are  always  for  the  best.  Put  your  trust  in  IliH.  Re- 
member that  Hb  has  promised  to  protect  the  fittherless  and  the 
widow,  and  that  Hb  will  not  desert  you  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  I 
know  that  this  is  a  sad  affiiction ;  but  Oon  intends  it  for  the  best ; 
therefore  you  should  be  reconciled.' 

^  O  James !  I  had  not  dreamed  of  this !  My  poor,  poor,  little, 
innocent  children,  thrown  upon  the  cold  charities  of  an  unfeeling 
world !  Their  mother  a  poor  widow,  unable  to  struggle  for  them. 
O  God  !  could  I  not  have  been  spared  the  anguish  of  this  hour  f 
If  he  coidd  only  have  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  but  to 
have  met '  —  I  could  perceive  her  shudder  as  the  thought  came 
over  her  —  *  with  such  a  horrible  death :  no  friendly  hand  near  to 
lend  assistance — drowned !  drowned  I  O  Ood  I  I  cannot,  cannot 
submit  I ' 

I  tried  to  console  her  by  exciting  her  hopes.  I  told  her  that  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  accident  might  be  just  as  Horry 
had  stated  them ;  but  they  were  not  proof  positive  of  his  death  : 
he  had  perhaps  gone  to  seek  assistance :  it  might  all  be  explained 
in  a  hundred  ways.  I,  for  my  part,  would  never  rest  satisfied 
until  the  body  should  be  discovered,  or  a  sufficient  time  should 
elapse.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail  With  her,  the  mere  suppodtioa 
was  absolute  certainty. 

*  No,  Frank  1  you  will  never  see  your  poor  &ther  any  more, . 
He  lies  under  the  cold,  dark  waters.    My  poor  boy !  what  will 
become  of  you :  where  is  your  high  ambition  now  r    We  shaU 
never  see  him  again.' 

The  news,  somehow  or  other,  spread  rapidly  over  the  village, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Trigger  and  Mr.  Faffer  came  in.    I  soon 
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wished  that  ther  had  not  come.  Contrasted  with  Harrj,  how  cold 
they  seemed !  Had  they  felt  inclined  to  offer  it,  they  perhaps  sav 
that  consolation  would  have  been  in  viun ;  but  the  apparently  cold 
manner  in  which  they  made  in<^mries  abont  the  acciaent,  evinced 
so  little  sympathy,  that  I  conceived  an  aversion  to  them  which  I 
could  never  overcome  afterward.  I  thought  too,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  their  own  private  mterests  (they  were  own^v 
of  real  estate)  that  they  importuned  my  father  to  go  on  this  ^  tour.' 

Horry  havmff  held  a  consultation  with  them,  it  was  decided  that 
the  next  day,  %  with  a  few  friends,  should  proceed  to  Linnville,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  body  had  been  discovered ;  and  if  90,  to  convey 
it  home  for  the  purpose  of  burial.  Horry  was  to  remain  with  the 
fiunily  until  m;^  return. 

Though  I  tried  to  feel  hopeful,  my  reflections  that  night  were 
not  very  consolatory.  When  I  looked  toward  the  future,  all  was 
dark  and  dismal.  I  thought  of  the  many  aspiraUons|,  common  to 
ambitious  youth,  that  I  had  cherished :  aspirations  which  I  thought 
would  have  been  realized,  had  my  &ther  lived.  I  had  longed  to 
ffo  to  coUege,  and  he  had  promised  to  grati^  me.  It  was  to  this 
bitter  disappointment  that  my  mother  alluded.  It  was  hard  to 
surrender  those  bright  and  glorious  hopes,  that  had  so  Ions  mingled 
in  my  day-dreams ;  hopes  that  had  created  a  longing  for  the  slowly- 
approaclung  future,  when  I  might  nobly  take  part  in  the  strife  on 
*  the  world^s  wide  field  of  battle.'  My  fiither  was  dead :  these 
hopes,  these  aspirations  were  crushed.  But  to  my  credit  it  must 
be  said,  that  among  these  dark  pictures,  there  came  up  a  nobler 
and  a  brighter  one :  that  of  a  poor  frail  boy,  with  a  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  dependent  upon  him,  bravely  buffeting  the  tide 
of  adversity,  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  an  arm  nerved  by  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  resistmg  and  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
struggling  on  until  they  should  cease  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  fiither, 
untif  an  independence  ehould  be  secured  for  them  by  the  son. 

Early  next  morning  I  set  out  to  go  to  Linville,  accompanied  by 
three  friends,  old  Mr.  Plann,  young  Trigger,  and  Jim  Holnuui. 
We  rode  together  for  some  time  in  silence ;  they  through  respect 
for  my  grief;  and  I  occupied  with  my  own  gloomy  thoughts.  At 
length  old  Mr.  Phinn  broke  the  silence,  which  had  doubtless  be- 
come oppressive,  by  way  of  offering  me  consolation.  I  knew  my 
fiither  to  be  a  conscientious,  upright  man,  one  who  had  earnestly 
striven  to  do  his  duty ;  but  never  before  had  I  heard  his  character 
expanded  into  so  many  noble  traits,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Plann :  though 
I  believed  him  to  be  respected,  I  was  not  aware  that  his  neighbors 
and  friends  entertained  for  him  such  sincere  admiration.  All  this, 
if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  tended  only  to  make  me  feel  my  loss  more 
severely.  I  was  thinking  of  the  sad  scene  that  probably  awaited 
me  at  the  termination  of  that  day's  ioumey.  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed but  (me  death  by  drownine,  and  that  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  memory.  I  ha^  once  seen  a  young  man  meet 
this  sad  fate,  and  I  could  not  remember  without  an  instinctive  hor- 
ror, his  sudden  transition  from  life  to  eternity ;  from  hale,  vigorous 
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young  manhood  to  the  eold  embrace  of  death :  the  agonicing  erjr, 
*  For  Gk>D's  sake  save  me  I '  the  rush  to  the  rescue,  and  the  mourn* 
ful,  ^  Too  late !  too  late  I '  and  the  dark  waters  of  the  merciless 
river  flowing  on,  as  they  closed  over  him,  as  silently  and  deceit- 
fully as  ever.  I  saw  him  at  one  moment  full  of  the  Duoyancy  of 
^'oung  life,  with  fond  expectations,  doubtless,  that  were  to  be  real* 
ized  in  the  coming  future ;  at  another,  snatched,  without  previous 
warning,  into  that  mysterious  existence  toward  which  we  are  all 
hastenmg ;  and  while  the  important  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  pre* 
|iaration,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  sank  deep  mto  my 
mind,  I  felt  a  strange,  sad  interest  m  him  who  had  met  with  su<m 
an  untimely  fate. 

If  I  could  be  thus  interested  in  a  stranger,  what  would  be  my 
sensations  when  I  should  gaee  upon  the  well-known  lineaments  of 
a  dead  &ther  ?  Of  a  &ther,  who  had  not  died  on  a  couch  of  repose, 
with  those  around  him  whom  he  held  most  dear  on  earth,  to  ease 
the  weary  head,  or  soothe  the  aching  brow :  no  loved  one  near  to 
receive  the  parting  breath ;  but  alone,  struggling  convulsively  with 
the  dark  element  that  closed  remorselessly  above  him  and  around 
him :  no  one  near  to  hear  his  last  agonising  cry;  no  friendly  hand 
to  succor  I  And  when  I  imagined  the  pangs  he  must  have  suffered 
as  he  thought  of  the  widow  and  the  mtherless,  it  was  too  much : 
I  could  not  endure  it,  and  listened  willingly  to  young  Trigger  and 
Ilolman,  as  they  spoke  of  the  improbability  of  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  the  probability  of  our  meeting  him  alive  and  well  ere 
we  should  proceed  half-way  to  Linville. 

About  an  hour  after  our  departure  from  Flowerville,  a  gentleman 
was  seen  driving  a  vehicle  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  Institute. 
Was  it  a  sulky?    Perhaps  it  was.    Who  was  the  gentleman? 

Was  it  Dr.  B ,  or  wm  it  a  ghost  ?    He  arrives  at  the  g^^ 

He  descends  from  the  vehicle.  All  rush  out  of  the  house.  They 
stop  and  gaze,  as  if  to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality,  and  sud- 
denly, with  a  loud  scream  of  delight  from  each,  he  is  clasped  in  a 
doeen  arms ;  and,  if  it  was  a  ghost,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
possessed  considerable  substance.  He  waa  as  ^one  risen  from  the 
dead.' 

XXI. 

In  a  few  hours  we  reached  the  little  village  of  Athens,  ali€U 
Liberty  Hill.  The  first  person  we  saw  upon  our  arriviJ,  was  John 
Windell,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  us,  cried  out  to  us :  ^  Ho, 
boys  I  how  d'  ye  do  ?    Stop  I    Where  are  you  going  ? » 

We  halted :  and  when  he  had  come  to  us,  and  we  had  told  him 
of  the  sad  mission  on  which  we  were  bound,  he  looked  very  grave 
for  a  while ;  but,  much  to  our  surprise,  soon  burst  into  a  laugh,  say- 
ing :  *  Why,  boys,  you  may  as  well  return  home :  Dr.  B passed 

through  here  a  few  hours  ago.  As  there  have  been  heavy  rams  re- 
cently, he  thought  the  creek  might  be  up  on  the  road  by  which 
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70a  *ye  oome ;  so  he  took  the  other  road  to  FlowerviUe,  that  he 
might  cross  the  creek  hj  the  bridge,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
drowned  a  second  time.' 

Oh !  how  relieved  I  felt  I  I  ooold  have  embraced  John  WindelL 
But  now,  although  an  hoar  before  we  said  that  we  disbelieved  the 
report,  thought  it  impossible,  etc.,  Windell  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  us  believe  that  he  had  really  told  as  the  truth. 
He  had  to  assure  us  that  he  was  personallv  acquainted  with  Dr. 

B ,  that  he  had  conversed  with  him  that  very  morning :  he 

had  to  relate  that  conversation  to  us,  the  substance  of  which  was 
as  follows :  My  father  told  Windell  that,  unon  meeting  with  the 
accident,  he  took  his  horse  out  of  the  sulky,  led  him  across  the  old 
bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest  house  to  procure  aaastance. 
He  was  surprised  and  amused,  upon  his  return  a  few  honrs  after 
ward,  to  find  several  persons  at  the  creek  searching  for  his  dead 
body.  Having  learned  that  the  report  of  his  death  had  Bj^f^ 
rapidljr,  he  mme  haste  to  return  home  by  way  of  Clayton.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  Horry  had  departed  for  Flower- 
ville.  He  hurried  on,  travelling  all  mght,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
iamily  from  anxiety  as  soon  as  possible. 

Whatever  doubts  we  might  still  have  entertuned,  were  soon 
dispeUed  by  the  appearance  of  Horry,  on  his  return  to  Clayton, 

who  informed  us  that  Dr.  B had  reached  FlowerviUe,  and 

was  safely  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  his  rejoicing  &mily. 

*  Well,'  said  Jesse  Trigger ;  *  well,  boys :  what  shall  we  do  ?  It 
is  too  early  to  return  home  yet :  let 's  all  go  down  to  the  *  juicery,' 
and  drink  to  the  Doctor's  *  health ! '    *  He  was  lost,  and  is  found ! ' 

This  little  villi^o,  I  have  said,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Athene, 
alias  Liberty  HiU.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  whoever  coo- 
ceived  the  idea  of  naming  it  Athens,  must  have  possessed  an  ima- 
gination that  would  have  put  Milton  to  the  blush.  What 
resemblance  to  the  splendor  of  the  city  of  Minerva  could  have 
been  traced  in  the  few  dilapidated  buildinffs  before  us,  I  am  unable 
to  conceive.  It  was  composed  of  about  a  dozen  old  houses,  situated 
on  a  hill,  (the  AcropoUs,  I  presume,^  that  commanded  aprospect, 
not  of  the  glorious  sea,  but  of  some  oarren  corn-fields.  The  other 
name.  Liberty  Hill,  was  somewhat  more  appropriate.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  hill  on  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  liberty :  liberty  to 
get  drunk,  liberty  to  swear,  to  fight,  to  run  horse-races,  and  almost 
to  steal  or  conmut  murder,  without  molestation,  had  a  ^  gentleman ' 
felt  so  inclined. 

The  buoyancy  of  our  spirits  can  scarcely  be  imagmed,  when  we 
found  that  my  fiither  had  escaped  a  watery  ^rave.  I  was  almost 
wOd  with  the  delirium  of  joy.  Jesse  Tneeer's  proposal  was 
eagerly  seconded :  all  of  us,  that  is,  old  Mr.  I^ann,  Trigger,  Hol- 
man,  Horry,  and  myself  immediately  adjourned  to  the  'juicery,' 
where  the  attentive  bar-keeper  soon  served  each  with  a  ^ass  of 
the  bevera^  suitable  for  drinking  *  healths,'  though  I  cannot  aver 
that  its  punty  was  such  as  to  produce  a  very  healthy  effect  upon 
him  who  imbibed  it.    We  did  nt  care  for  Uiat,  however ;  a  few 
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moments  before,  oar  spirits  were  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
they  could  not  have  well  got  lower ;  now  they  were  so  elevated  by 
the  sadden  reboand,  that  we  cared  little  how  much  higher,  or  by 
what  means,  they  were  raised.  Under  all  these  influences,  our 
organs  of  benevolence  were  so  excited,  that,  duly  observing  the 
inayim,  ^Charity  should  begin  at  home,'  we  soon  commenced 
drinking  each  other's  ^  health ; '  then  every  bodv  else's,  desiring 
that  our  good  will  should  embrace  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  I 
have  onlv  a  confused  recollection  of  the  events  that  then  trans- 
pired. I  was  unable  to  treasure  up  anv  of  the  brilliant  repartees, 
and  glorious  scintillations  of  wit  with  which  the  occasion  was 
honored ;  for,  as  I  had  been  used  to  drinking  cold  water,  ^this  was 
my  first  *'  bender,'  and  Trigger,  the  rascal  1  being  somewnat  of  a 
toper  himself  had  had  the  liquors  mixed,)  I  was  not  fully. aware  of  the 
magic,  I  might  say  Circean  influence,  certain  other  beverages  can 
exert.  I  remember  very  well,  however,  that  old  Mr.  Plann  and 
myself  feeling  very  uneasy  upon  our  legs,  retired  to  the  shed  iu 
front  of  the  grocery,  where  having  seated  ourselves,  we  were  soon 
transformed  mto  grave  statesmen,  *  well  versed  in  aU  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,'  who  only  wanted  to  be  at  the  helm  of  government, 
to  *  remedy  all  evils,  and  redress  all  wrongs.'  We  discussed 
fireely  aJl  the  important  questions  which  had  agitated  the  county 
in  a  recent  political  canvass ;  and  such  was  our  friendly  unanimity 
of  opinion,  that  whenever  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  disagree- 
ment, we  made  mutual  concessions  and  admisdons,  until  the  former 
delightful  harmony  was  restored,  I  was  subsequently  informed 
that  this  agreeable  discussion  might  have  continued  longer;  had 
not  I,  thinkmg  that  the  occasion  imperatively  demanded  it  of  me, 
suddenly  attempted  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  ^  temper- 
ance speech ; '  and  had  not  Mr.  Plann,  thinking  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently fiitigued  by  the  excitement  I  had  already  undergone,  with 
that  paternal  kinoness  which  characterized  him,  conducted  me  to 
a  private  place,  to  find  the  repose  which  I  so  much  needed, 

The  bea  to  which  I  was  conducted  behaved  itself  very  strangely. 
Had  spiritual  rappings  been  then  in  vogue,  the  matter  might  pemaps 
have  Deen  philosophically  explained ;  though  I  presume  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  ultimate  that  *  spirits '  h^  something  to  do  with 
it  after  all.  The  bed  behaved  strangely,  I  say :  it  seemed  to  have 
an  odd  tendency  to  leap  through  the  roof,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
had  I  been  reposing  on  the  Acropolis  of  the  genuine  Athens,  I 
would  have  been  mtched  into  the  sea.  In  short,  I  was  drunk, 
gloriously  dnu^ !  Though  I  know  it  is  disgracefioi  to  get  drunk, 
yet  I  make  these  confessions  without  shame.  There  are  pardonable 
sns :  are  we  not  informed,  that  when  the  ministering  spirit  flew 
up  to  heaven's  chancery  with  Uncle  Toby's  oath,  he  blushed  as 
he  gave  it  in,  and  that  the  recording  angel  dropped  a  tear  upon 
the  word  as  he  wrote  it  down,  and  blotted  it  out  forever  ?  Uncle 
Toby's  case  and  mine  may  hardly  seem  parallel ;  but  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  botii  we  may  read  the  same  sad  moral  —  the  weak- 
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ness  of  ^poor  humftn  nature.'    Therefore,  I  aak,  could  I  not  hope 
that  my  sin  would  be  forgiven  ? 

The  bed  tossed  aboat  with  me  so,  that  I  soon  became  affected 
with  a  sea^ckness,  as  it  were ;  but  was'  somewhat  better,  thongb 
not  entirely  recovered,  when  my  Mend  Holman  (who  was  not  u 
drunk  as  the  rest  of  us)  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  time  for 
our  party  to  return  to  Flowerville.  I  arose,  and  after  vainly  es^ 
deavoring  to  put  on  my  shoes,  appealed  to  Holman  to  assist  me ; 
but  he  was  so  provokingly  amused  at  my  ineffectual  attempts,  that 
some  time  elapsed  be&re  I  could  ^et  ready  to  acoompany  him. 
Quite  an  unexpected  scene  was  awaitmg  me  at  the  ^ocery.  Upon 
my  arrival  there,  I  found  my  fiiend  Horry,  insensible  to  all  sub- 
lunary things,  lying  under  the  shed ;  ana  learned  upon  inquiry, 
that  he  had  objected  to  any  one's  exercising  toward  him  that 
fatherly  regard  which  Mr.  Plann  had  shown  myself,  and  preferred 
reposing  in  the  open  air.  I  also  learned  that  he  had  come  very 
near  meeting  witn  a  serious  accident.  It  seems  that,  not  satined 
with  his  long  and  fatiguing  ride  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  ad- 
ditional one  of  the  morning,  he  felt  so  much  confidence  in  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  young  Trigger  to  run  a  horse-race,  and  mat  while  pro- 
ceeding at  a  furious  rate  through  the  street  (it  had  bat  onet  of 
Athens,  he  found  himself  unable  to  adhere  to  his  horse,  ana  re- 
ceived a  faJl,  which  fortunately  did  not  terminate  fiitally.  (I  do  n*t 
know  how  true  it  is,  but  they  say  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  hart  a  man 
when  he  is  drunk.)  I  could  not  help  contrasting  his  present  ap- 
pearance, as  he  lay  before  me  in  his  full  proportions,  with  the  scene 
I  had  witnessed  on  the  previous  evening,  when  he  bade  my  mother 
be  reconciled  to  her  sad  affliction :  that  there  was  a  Goo,  '  who 
had  promised  to  protect  the  fiUherless  and  the  widow,  and  that  He 
would  not  desert  her  in  the  time  of  trouble.'  I  was  in  doubt  then 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  thought  that  he 
would  have  ms^e  a  fine  preacher :  but  I  'U  let  that  pass :  he  is  a 
noble  fellow,  that  same  Horry. 

After  vainly  endeavoring  to  arouse  him  firom  his  lethaigic 
slumbers,  we  consigned  him  to  the  tender  care  of  the  grocery- 
keeper,  who  promi^  to  protect  him  firom  *  all  harm  and  danger.' 
We  then  proceeded  on  our  return  to  Flowerville,  which  place  we 
would  have  reached  in  the  most  excellent  condition,  had  we  not 
concluded  when  we  arrived  at  the  creek,  to  take  a  bath,  in  order 
to  *  cool  off,'  as  Trigger  expressed  it ;  which  bath,  however,  bad 
such  a  depressing  effect  on  our  ^  spirits,'  that  it  made  ua  quite 
sick.  Sick  thousm  we  were,  we  entered  Flowerville  *  right  merry 
and  glad ; '  our  faces  beaming  with  smiles,  and  presenting  <^te  a 
contrast  to  the  lugubrious  eiq)re6aion  they  wore  that  mormng  as 
we  departed  on  our  sad  mission. 

We  tried  to  conceal  the  fiiot  of  our  having  been  on  a  *  bust ; ' 
but  some  one  betrayed  us.  It  did  us  no  ham,  however ;  though 
every  one  knew  it,  yet  no  one  r^roached  us  with  it ;  all  uniting, 
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as  it  seemed,  in  one  common  consent  to  pass  it  by  in  the  charity 
of  silence.  They  doubtless  appreciated  the  motives  which  led  to  it, 
and  felt  no  less  confidence  in  our  future  integrity. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  have  finished  my  sad  storjr ;  and 
leaving  you  to  draw  from  it  whatever  moral  you  please,  so  it  be  a 
harmless  one,  I  bid  you  a  kind*farewell«  x.  r.  b. 

McAOe,  (AJabama,)  February,  1858. 


BT  nann  majwb  VAXum. 


I  ^u  lookiDC  on  your  dead  face,  Mabt,  and  a  smile  10  on  my  own, 
As  to  my  throbbing  heart  I  bold  yoar  bosom  eold  as  stone  : 
T  is  many  a  year  sunk  deep  in  tears  since  your  eyes  looked  in  mine, 
And  now  I  kiss  your  eye-lids  close,  to  breaJc  that  gaze  of  thine. 

That  heart-broke  gaze,  that  same  wild  gaze  which  bitterness  made  firm, 
•    When  with  a  grinding  scorn  jou  crushed  my  loving  like  a  worm, 
And  snatched  from  off  your  finger  fair  our  holy  marriage-ring, 
And  threw  it  broken  at  my  feet  —  my  poor  heart  shirering  I 

Ah  I  Mart,  wife  I  0  Mart,  wife  t  pure  as  the  falling  snow 
That's  drifting  now  upon  the  spot  where  they  will  lay  yon  low : 
Pure  as  the  angels  in  Qod^s  Heaven ;  pure  as  now  you  be, 

Sleeping  softly  in  my  arms,  and  turning  not  from  me  : 

Tou  did  not  know,  you  did  not  know  the  error  you  were  in ; 
That  bitter  malice  told  the  tale  that  blotted  me  with  sin ; 
Or  else  upon  this  sad  dead  face  the  same  old  smile  I M  see. 
That  used  to  brighten  in  your  sleep,  and  tell  of  dreams  of  me. 

You  did  not  know,  my  angel  wife ;  but  now  the  light  has  broken 
Upon  your  heart,  that  poor  crushed  heart,  and  God  has  to  you  spoken ; 
And  I  may  hold  this  little  hand,  and  press  this  ioy  cheek. 
And  joy  to  know  xour  lips  would  part  but  healing  words  to  speak. 

'  80  Mart,  wife,  awhflst  you  sleep,  this  mended  ring  I  slip 
Upon  your  finger  —  oh !  how  thin  I  — and  press  it  to  my  lip 
With  holier  tow  than  when  we  knelt,  so  many  years  ago, 
And  pledged  to  keep  the  other's  side  through  weal  as  well  as  wo. 

Here  is  your  husband's  kiss.  Mart  :  now  sweetly  take  your  rest, 
That  mended  ring,  our  marriage-ring,  to  your  bosom  fondly  pressed ; 
And  in  the  holy,  GoD-cast  light,  your  dear  face  stealing  o'er, 
I  read  your  message.  Mart,  wife :  Tou  trwt  me  a$  before. 
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TWO    PILGRIMAGES    TO    THE    SAME    SHBINE. 


I  XtAXt  BDITOB  or  TBM  IXWDOV  *OOUIT  OASSm.' 


Many  years  ago,  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  had  determined  to 
undertake  a  pUgrimage  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  England,  the 
birth-place  of  William  Shakspeare.  Altogether  the  party  counted 
six  persons,  among  whom  was  my  &ther,  a  comedian  retired  firom 
his  accustomed  labors  at  a  theatre  ^  royal '  in  London,  and  then 
living  on  a  pension  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  govern- 
men^  in  virtue  of  eminent  services  rendered  by  a  near  relative  in 
India.  The  remainder  of  the  half-dozen,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  (I  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,)  were  aU  what 
is  known  as  *•  professional'  gentlemen,  and  represented  the  separate 
sciences  or  pursuits  of  physic,  divinity,  music,  and  the  law. 

All  were  devotees  of  Shakspeare.  As  for  my  &ther,  he  had 
lectured  on  the  genius  of  the  bard ;  so,  too,  had  the  muffldan ; 
while  those  of  the  long  robe,  and  medicine,  had,  in  their  respective 
ways,  testified  to  the  light  which  the  immortal  deer-stealer  had 
thrown  upon  their  respective  paths.  Of  myself  I  can  say  that  I 
was  a  devotee  of  Shakspeare  also,  principally,  however,  throu^ 
precept  and  example ;  the  time  had  not  then  come  for  me  to  un- 
derstand the  ^reat  poet  as  I  have  since  understood  him.  I  had  to 
mingle  in  the  busy  crowd  of  humanity :  to  see  and  to  suffer,  ere  I 
could  understand  Shakspeare  as  I  do  now. 

In  the  days  of  my  first  travel  fi'om  London  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  stage-coaches  were  in  vogue.  These,  yoked  to  the  usual 
four  four  goodly  steeds,  (rare  specimens  of  English  breed,)  were 
wont  to  cover  the  distance  in  some  twelve  hours,  including  the 
afternoon  stoppage  at  an  inn  for  dinner.  I  remember  very  well 
that  we  (the  enthusiastic  six  from  London)  had  places  taken  for  us 
in  the  festest  of  these  stages,  very  appropriately  named  the  *  High- 
flyer;' a  crack  vehicle,  which  it  was  currently  reported,  and 
generally  believed,  was  sure  to  complete  the  travel  half-an-hour  at 
least  under  any  other  stage  on  the  same  road.  It  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing in  summer  when  we  started ;  and  our  expectation  being  that 
we  should  reach  Stratford-upon-Avon  before  sunset,  all  we  &d  to 
do  in  the  interval  was  to  luxuriate  over  the  beauties  of  the  country 
we  passed  through,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  delight  in  store  for 
us  at  our  journey's  end. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  make  the  ideal  of  Shakspeare  con- 
stantly present.  The  inn  from  which  we  started  —  an  antique  pale 
in  London  '  within  the  walls'  —  with  its  low  gate-way  in  firont,  its 
court-yard,  and  occupying  as  it  did  three  ades  of  a  square,  being 
likewise  rife  of  gables,  lattice-windows,  and  galleries  on  the  first 
upper  story;  this  inn,  I  say,  suggested  thoughts  of  the  times  when 
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Prince  Hal  and  &t  Jack  Falstaff  were  rovsterers  together.  Then 
the  several  landscapes,  they  also  spoke  eloquently  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  without  difficiuty  we  could  realize,  as  we  passed  along,  the 
preaching  of  the  melancholy  Jacques,  the  love-wanderings  of  Or- 
lando and  Rosalind,  and  the  slothful  pace  of  the  little  school-boy, 
with  his  '  shining  morning  &ce.' 

Thus  we  went  on  until  we  had  arrived  within  four  miles  of  Strat* 
ford.  Our  vehicle  had  gone  along  right  merrily,  and  had  covered 
the  distance  in  something  under  the  usual  average  of  time ;  so  that 
we  might  count  upon  a  sufficient  interval  until  the  sun  set.  We 
had  already  determined  among  ourselves  to  alight  from  the  stage 
and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  mstance  into  the  town.  We  (I  speak 
with  special  reference  to  my  elders)  had  thought  it  would  oe  best 
for  us  pilgrims  to  a  shrine,  to  approach  it  €Uf  pilgrims,  on  foot. 
With  all  our  traditionary  love  and  admiration  for  stagecoaches, 
we  yet  conceived  them  to  be  somewhat  antithetical  to  the  poetic 
fervor  up  to  which  it  was  desirable  we  should  work  ourselves  ere 
we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  spire  beneath  which  Shakepeare 
lies,  or  entered  the  house  where  he  had  been  bom. 

We  lingered  on  our  way,  and  at  sun-set  entered  the  town. 
Nothing  remained  for  us  to  do  that  night  but  to  look  about  for  a 
shelter.  This  we  selected  in  an  inn  of  the  first-class,  where  we 
first  partook  of  a  repast  in  a  private  room,  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  principal  ^  parlor,'  as  it  is  called  in  Endand.  The  house  we 
had  entered  was  of  ancient  structure,  the^me  as  the  house  in 
London  we  had  started  from  in  the  morning.  We  found  that  in 
the  parlor  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  building  had  been  as  it  were 
concentrated  though  refined.  The  onion-roses  that  had  appeared 
on  the  exterior,  were  now  repeated  in  the  interior,  on  the  ceiling, 
which  was  painted  a  warm  cream  color ;  while  the  paneling  of  the 
walls  was  carved  into  many  a  grotesque  conceit,  and  foliated  until 
it  almost  rivalled  a  looking-glass  in  the  brightness  of  its  sur&ce. 
The  flooring  of  the  room  was  of  oak,  not  laid,  however,  in  the 
&shion  of  modem  floors,  in  parallel  planks,  but  after  a  kind  of  tes- 
sellated pattern.  Not  a  stain,  not  a  blemish  of  anv  kind  rested 
upon  it.  The  fire-place  was  an  antique  piece  of  work,  with  heavy 
bars  to  protect  the  fuel,  and  an  arch  rismg  above  in  oak,  on  which 
the  carver  had  displayed  his  skill,  a^  well  as  on  the  paneling. 
A  long  table  and  numerous  chairs,  all  of  oak,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  and  pipes,  tankards,  and  glasses  were  in  abun- 
dance. We  detected  only  one  modem  innovation :  it  was  in  the 
windows.  They  had  been  bowed,  and  the  panes  small,  and  of 
diamond  formation;  but  now  the  &shionabIe  sash,  and  large, 
square  panes  had  succeeded :  moreover,  some  light  curtains  had 
been  added.  They  had  been  loosened  just  prior  to  our  entrance, 
and  shut  out  the  view  of  the  street  entirely. 

We  found  a  few  of  the  trades-people  of  the  town  abready  in  the 
room ;  others  followed  in  due  order,  until  we  were  among  as  fully- 
packed  an  assemblage  as  could  be,  in  view  of  personalcomibrt. 
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Probably  visitors  less  ^  up  ^  in  Shakapeare  than  oui^selves,  midit 
not  have  gathered  any  thing  from  that  tavern  scene  beyond  \^sA 
we  have  recorded,  it  was  different  with  us,  however.  Our  eyes 
were  on  every  body  who  entered ;  our  ears  attuned  to  all  that 
was  said,  in  the  expectation  (here  I  must  remind  the  reader  I  spej^ 
more  in  reference  to  my  elders  than  myself)  that,  in  this  tavern* 
parlor  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should 
acknowledge  to  an  illustration  of  other  places,  in  the  sixteenth, 
even  of  Shakspeare  himself. 

And  we  were  not  disappointed.  There,  only  a  few  feet  from  us, 
sat  a  portly  gentleman,  wno  took  extreme  pride  in  reminding  the 
people  about  him  of  the  impoi-tant  fact,  that  he  had  once  been 
mayor  of  the  borough,  and  had,  beside,  had  his  losses  and  gains. 
We  looked  on  him,  and  our  recognition  of  Dogberry,  in  a  modem 
dress,  was  instantaneous.  Near  this  ex-official  sat  another  type  of 
the  Shakspearian  man :  a  perfect  Master  Slender,  who  threw  sheep's- 
eyes '  at  the  pretty  little  waiting-maid,  (another  Ann  Page,)  who 
tripped  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Then  there  was  a  Master  Shallow, 
and  even  a  Jack  Falstaff :  one  retailing  his  London  experiences 
when  he  was  some  thirty  years  younger ;  the  other  quaffing — not 
sack,  but  ale,  and  reporting  himself  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  al- 
though a  single  glance  at  his  rubicund  visage  and  his  fat  chin  was 
enough,  we  thought,  to  prove  to  any  man's  satis&ction,  that  this 
ancient  ban  vivarU  would  rather  have  joined  his  historical  proto- 
type in  the  flight  from  Gad's  Hill,  than  have  joined  in  any  attack, 
except  at  exceedingly  long  odds,  on  the  travellers  wending  thither. 

We  sat  up  late  that  night ;  but  indulged  in  a  sound  sleep  until 
six  o'clock  on  the  morrow  morning.  At  about  nine  we  started  on 
our  examination  of  the  town  and  all  its  curiosities.  Our  first  visit 
was  to  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare  had  been  bom.  That  house 
has  been  described  so  fully  and  so  oflen  as  to  release  us  from  the 
necessity  of  copious  detail  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that 
even  at  the  era  of  our  visit,  the  house  was  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. Its  custodian  was  an  aged  female,  who,  so  far  as  appearances 
and  costume  went,  nught  have  been  cotemporaneous  with  the 
poet  himself.  She  was  exceedinglv  intelligent,  and  seemed  to 
have  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  tne  illustrious  personages  who 
had  visited  there,  as  she  had  of  Shakspeare  himself.  On  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  in  which  the  poet  first  saw  the  light,  a  multitude 
of  names  had  been  inscribed  by  their  owners ;  other  names,  more 
tamous,  and  the  property  of  histoiy,  had  also  been  inscribed  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.  In  connection  with  this  book,  our 
memory  enables  us  to  record  an  occurrence  which  is  feivorable  to 
the  illustrious  man  referred  to,  as  it  must  be  interesting  to  all  true 
American  citizens. 

'  Washington  Irving  I '  That  was  one  among  the  names  in  the 
book — a  name  which,  I  remember,  one  of  our  party  placed  bis 
finger  against,  as  though  instinctively ;  when  the  old  lady  com- 
menced an  eloquent  description  of  the  great  American  writer,  and 
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an  eulogy  on  his  liberality.  It  appeared  that  the  author  of  the 
^Knickerbocker'  had  paid  a  visit  to  Stratford  a  short  time  since, 
and  had  manifested  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  every  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  Shakspeare,  a  peculiarity  common  to  Amencanfl 
generally.  Irving  had  also  been  liberal  in  his  sift,  or  ^  compliment ' 
to  the  aged  attendant.  She  wished  him  well  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart ;  and  if  he  ever  came  to  £neland  again,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
he  would  not  forget  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  to  his  grave,  is  a  change 
naturally  suggestea.  We  bent  our  steps  to  the  latter,  and  found 
it  precisely  what  it  has  so  often  been  described  to  be —  plain  and 
unostentatious.  We  lingered  long  over  it,  also  in  the  examination 
of  the  poet's  bust,  said  to  be  an  exthiordinary  likeness.  Leaving 
the  hallowed  pile,  our  next  turns  were  to  the  several  scenes  of  his- 
toric renown,  in  the  neighborhood — the  estate  of  the  Lucys,  from 
which,  it  is  alleged,  Shakspeare  stole  deer;  the  village  where 
Ann  Hathaway  had  lived,  and  the  plains  over  which  the  dramatist, 
no  doubt,  often  strolled  with  boyisn  companions. 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  days  in  Stratford,  we  took  our  depar- 
ture— I,  as  a  boy,  with  an  mstinctive  love  for  quiet,  oountrv 
scenes,  and  a  lover,  as  well  as  I  could  be,  of  Shakspeare — well 
pleased  with  what  I  had  seen ;  my  companions,  I  must  believe, 
firom  their  superior  age  and  experience,  greatly  delighted. 


Yeabs  had  passed  away.  Of  the  six  persons  who  had  taken  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  and  grave  of  Shakspeare,  only  one 
survived  —  the  youngest.  He  had,  of  course,  ^own  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  with  his  growth,  his  love  and  appreciation  of  the  great 
poet  had  increased  in  proportionate  degree. 

For  him  a  second  pilgrimage  had  been  reserved ;  and  when  he 
went  on  it,  he  felt  his  mind  in  the  best  possible  tone  and  condition 
to  enjoy  the  travel.  A  keen  observer  of  mankind,  he  had  Qualified 
himself  for  the  fullest  possible  appreciation  of  the  Shalcspeare 
genius.  Another  reason,  which  lent  interest  to  this,  his  second 
travel  to  the  poet's  shrine,  was  the  drcumstance  of  his  purposed 
departure  from  England,  for  this  country.  Ail  his  preparations 
for  travel  being  concluded,  and  only  a  few  days  remaining  for  him 
to  pass  on  land,  he  had  determined  his  present  journey  should  have 
something  like  a  religions  character  imparted  to  it. 

He  left  the  |preat  metropc^  at  sun-rise  on  a  summer  morning,  ^ 
not  on  the  outside  Of  a  staee,  as  he  had  years  by-gone,  for  stages 
had  vanished  from  the  road ;  neither  as  the  occupant  of  a  railway- 
train,  several  of  which  were  at  his  service :  no,  by  neither  of  these 
methods  did  oilr  traveller  cover  the  distance  he  had  to  go.  But 
choosing  the  old,  deserted  high-road,  in  modest  ^rb,  and  with 
serious  mind,  he  went  along;  resting  at  the  end  of  his  fint  day  out, 
at  a  village  inn,  mid-wa^,  and  ere  Uie  evening  snnHMt,  arrivmg  at 
the  place  of  his  destination. 
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He  saw  that  Stratford-upon-Avon  had  changed  but  little  once 
his  visit  ahnost  twenty  years  ago.  There  was  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  had  been  bom,  apparently  as  dilapidated  as  it  had  ever 
been ;  there  was  the  same  beaatiful  church,  with  its  steeple  point- 
ing up  toward  heaven ;  the  same  sweet,  green  spots  of  country; 
and  m  the  town  itself  the  same  qnietude,  and  the  same  old- 
&shioned,  comfortable  inns. 

I  (it  is  time  the  first  person,  singular,  should  be  resumed  in 
writing)  entered  one  of  these  inns.  It  was  not  the  one  I  had 
entered  before,  nor  was  the  apartment  I  selected  of  a  character 
similiu:  to  that  of  the  apartment  I  had  sat  in  while  a  boy-visitor. 
I  had  my  reasons  for  the  selection.  During  my  first  pilgnmage  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  frequenter,  as  I  was,  of  the  ^best'  room 
of  a  tavern,  I,  and  those  with  me,  had  received  experience  of  one 
phase  of  human  life,  illustrated  there,  by  the  living,  at  that  moment, 
as  it  had  been  illustrated  by  Shakspeare,  near  three  centuries  since. 
The  circumstance  had  seemed  to  be  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  poet's  universality  of  genius,  and  I  thought  the  fates  hadbeoi 
propitious.  It  was  my  hope  that  they  would  be  so  now,  in  again 
illustrating  our  poet,  though  by  different  characters  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent scene.    Therefore,  I  selected  the  humbler  place  of  sojourn. 

It  wafi  the  general  room  of  a  tavern ;  the  room  which  peasant, 
serving-men,  and  mechanics  were  in  the  habit  of  patronimg. 
Being  Saturday  evening,  the  place  was  full.  Many  were  those 
among  my  neighbors  whom  I  could  easily  identify,  at  least  in  a&> 
pect,  with  the  Shakspearian  character.  Yonder,  for  instance,  al- 
though in  no  parti-colored  suit,  was  a  veritable  Touchstone,  whose 
sayings -were  an  odd  admixture  of  quaintness  and  wisdom;  close 
by  hmi,  was  hi9  Audrey,  a  buxom,  wholesome-blooded  young 
woman,  who,  in  her  native  simplicity  of  heart,  could  exclaim, 
'  The  g^ods  give  us  joy,'  with  as  much  earnestness  as  her  prototype 
of  Amiens  was  wont  to  do.  There,  also,  was  another  old  Adam, 
a  grand-sire  of  seventy  winters,  but  to  whom  winter  itself  had  not 
been  over-tyrannous,  who  was  lusty  still. 

Xor  was  this  aU.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  the  lighter  muse  of 
Shakspeare  which  had  received  illustration  in  this  tavern-room, 
just  as  it  had  been,  many  years  since,  in  a  place  not  very  &r 
nence.  But  there  is  a  little  of  the  more  serious  here.  Behold  it 
in  yon  very  aged  man,  sometimes  almost  senile  in  his  speech,  gra- 
cious and  petulant  by  turns,  and  who,  as  it  is  getting  near  the 
mid-night  hour,  lapses  into  a  sort  of  semi-slumber,  mumbling  all 
\he  time  firagments  of  broken  sentences. 

Is  not  he  the  Lear  of  humble  life  ?  Yes.  Has  he  a  Cordelia  ? 
Tes  to  tiiat  as  well.  Where  ?  There,  just  entered  the  apartment ; 
the  youngest  of  his  children,  who  seeks  him  out  tenderly,  wra^ 
him  up  well,  and  leads  him  firom  the  old,  harmless  resort,  to  lus 
home,  carefidly  as  ever  mother  tended  her  babv. 

Shakspeare  I  type  of  the  universal !  Another  proof  of  what 
thou  art,  even  here  \ 
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The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  I  attended  divine  service  in 
Stratford  chnrch  ;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fikll, 
prepared  for  my  journey  back  to  London.  Solitary  in  body,  al- 
though over-full  in  mind,  I  had  left  the  town  some  distance  behind 
me,  when,  arriving  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  beyond  which,  I  knew, 
every  sign  of  the  place  would  be  shut  out^  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
would  t^e  my  ^  last  look*'  A  knoll,  or  little  hill,  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  for  this ;  I  ascended.  There,  in  the  calm  distance,  was 
the  place  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  a  man  of  whom  it  has  been 
truly  declared,  *  he  was  not  of  one  age,  but  for  all  time ; '  the  fields 
where  he  had  wandered  in  boyish  glee ;  the  church  beneath  whose 
antique  dsle  his  body  had  been  buried  I  Had  I  been  a  painter, 
what  a  picture  could  I  have  limned  from  the  figures  then  flitting  in 
my  mind's  eye  I  What  a  picture  could  I  now  describe,  could  I 
command  the  limits  I  Then,  indeed,  was  my  soul  fully  conscious 
of  the  might,  the  glory  of  Shakspeare ;  then,  uncovering  my  head, 
and  bending  reverentiallv  toward  the  beautiful,  foliated  spire  of 
Stratford  church,  and  witn  something  like  a  moisture  gathering  in 
my  eye,  did  I  say,  ^  Farewell  I '  I  knew  it  was  forever,  and  then 
went,  saddened,  on  my  way. 
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Wk  're  growing  old  together, 

We  're  growing  old  apace, 
And  tell-tue  care  and  sorrow  strew 

Their  lines  upon  thy  face : 
Tet  still  as  dear  to  me  art  thou 

As  when  in  youth's  bright  mom 
The  rub  J  lip  and  rosy  cheek 

Bid  thy  fidr  face  adorn. 

We  're  growing  old  together. 

As  time  flies  swiftly  by, 
And  tearful  grief  has  somewhat  dimmed 

The  lustre  of  thine  eye : 
Tet  stiR  it  beams  as  fondly,  love, 

As  when  we  stood  beside 
The  old  oak-tree  — I  held  your  hand  — 

And  asked  you  for  my  bride. 

We  're  growing  old  together, 

But  sUU  our  hearts  are  young, 
And  futnre  days  of  changeful  life 

Shan  find  us  braye  and  strong : 
And  may  affection  true  enchain 

Our.  hearts  together  still, 
As  oft  in  days  of  yore  we  folt 

The  same  emotions  thrill 
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It  happened  on  one  Sunday  night. 

That  Sallt  love  and  mc, 
We  rigged  onnclves  in  wedding  plight, 

That  plighted  we  might  be. 


80  down  the  street  we  almoet  nn, 
To  get  the  splicing  done ; 

And  see  if  we  could  meet  one  man 
AH  meet  to  make  us  one. 


But  as  upon  our  waj  we  sped, 
Our  hearts  went  boiling  o'er ; 

For  every  foot  wc  got  ahead 
To  us  seemed  made  by  four. 


80  fun  of  fear  we  scarce  could  speak, 
We  reached  the  parson's  door ; 

And  though  at  first  I  knocked  quite  weak, 
It  seemed  a  week  or  more. 


I  told  him  an  with  troubled  soul, 
As  though  it  were  a  sin ; 

And  while  he  went  to  get  his  stole, 
We  quietly  stole  in.' 


He  took  us  twain  each  by  the  hand, 
When  he  his  dress  had  done ; 

And  made  us  *fore  the  altar  stand. 
To  alter  us  to  one. 

▼n. 

And  while  we  stood  upon  the  spot, 
'Mid  strange  solemnity ; 

Tbouh  neither  one  of  us  said  not, 
Yet  knotted  fuX  were  we. 


Strange  then,  as  though  of  single  mind. 
At  home  we  wished  to  be ; 

80  soon  as  we  could  find  onr  inn, 
80  qoiekly  in  went  we. 


Now  I  but  wish  the  priest  wmdd  please, 

Polite  from  this  to  be; 
For  though  he  prayed  upon  Us  knees. 

He  preyed  on  Sal  and  me. 
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Haspbbs'  New  Classical  Libraet  :  Tn  Wobks>of  Taorui  :  the  Oxford  TruuUtioD 
BeTiaed,  with  Notes.    In  two  Tolnmes :  pp.  960.    Kew-York :  ILuuna  amd  Bio- 
t  Frmnklin-Squ 


Wb  welcome^  with  hearty  satis&ctiQD,  this  excellent  series  of  cUssictl  book». 
That  which  has  heen  locked  up,  in  *  unknown  tongues^*  to  thousands  of  read- 
ers, is  now  presented  in  a  huiguage  which  all  our  people  can  understand :  and 
the  result  will  he  an  increased  love  <^  and  demand  ibr,  the  classical  woiioB  of 
antiquity.  The  puhlishera  saocinctly  set  forth  their  ohjeot  They  say  that 
*  the  want  of  a  Series  of  Litbral  TRANSLAnom  ci  the  Greek  and  La^  au- 
thors who  are  usually  studied  in  the  American  course  of  Academic  education, 
has  heen  long  folt  by  the  most  intelligent  and  assiduous  dassical  teachers. 
That  they  are  capable  of  being  abused  by  the  indolent  and  unfiuthful  pupi],  is 
no  plea  against  their  utility  when  employed  in  their  legitimate  place.  A  trans- 
lation of  an  ancient  writer  into  English,  as  perfectly  literal  as  is  pcnnitted  by 
the  idioms  of  the  respectiTe  languages,  affords  an  inyaluable  aid  to  the  in- 
structor in  the  accomplishment  of  his  arduous  task.  If  executed  with  fidelity 
and  skill,  it  saves  much  time  and  labor  in  the  consultation  of  diotionariea,  and 
embodies  the  best  results  of  philological  acumen  and  research  in  the  shortest 
possible  space.  Pages  of  learned  commentary  are  thus  concentrated  in  the 
rendering  of  a  single  word.  The  works  now  issued  are  reprints  from  *  Bohh*b 
Classical  Ldrabt,*  brought  out  uniform  with  the  English  edition,  and  com- 
prise fidthful  translatioDS  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  dassics.  Each 
work  is  given  without  abridgment,  and  inchides  short  suggestive  notes,  adi^rted 
to  the  comprehension  as  well  as  the  actual  wants  dT the  student  Copiousand 
accurate  indices  an  ^q;)ended  to  every  translation.  No  version  will  be  adopted 
without  ample  and  thorough  revision,  correcting  its  errors  by  the  lights  of 
modem  research,  and  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  present  improved  state  of 
phikdogical  learning.  This  Nbw  Classical  Libbabt  has  received  a  cordial 
wekome  from  the  whole  corps  of  American  dassioal  teachers.  The  important 
uses  of  such  a  work  in  their  daily  Bvocaiuos  are  too  obvious  to  require  discus- 
akm.  Kor  is  the  interest  ci  the  series  oonflned  to  teadieri  by  profession. 
Eveiy  reading  man,  thou^  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
fcehmlaaidahlecniiosi^  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  faicoinpaiableinodeto 
of  fifeenry  art  wfaioh  they  }mn  pnserved.  In  the  lUenl  tniMbtions  wHh 
which  he  is  ftannhed  I7  the  pceseDt  flesie%  he  wffl  find  the  infenaatkm  tlMt 
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he  seeks,  enabling  him  to  oomprehend  current  classical  aUusions  wi&  fiualify, 
to  become  familiar  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  andents,  and  to  share  in  oonTCfsa- 
tion  and  studies  which  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Qxeek  and  Boman  antiquilj.* 
Well  printed,  on  good,  strong  paper. 


TesoH  VMM  THB  SiuNT  Lavd  !  OB  CoNsoLinoir  voB  TBI  AvFLion».  Br  Mrs.  H. 
J>ynQBX  Williams.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  822.  Boston :  John  P.  Jxwrt  axd  Gob- 
PAKZ.    Ciereland,  Ohio :  Jxwbtt,  Pboctob  and  WoBTHniQTON. 

Week  we  remember,  that  as  to  all  in  the  widespread  country,  stietdied  be- 
yond the  aif^t,  so  also  to  those  in  populous  dties  pent,  Death  sooner  ot  later 
stops  at  eyery  man*s  door,  a  work  like  the  one  before  us  may  be  regarded  as 
having  an  luuTersal  application,  and  as  calculated  to  convey  to  all  an  afanost 
imiyeraal  sigsttcance : 

'  Thb  mildest  herald  bj  onr  fate  allotted 
Beckons,  and  witili  inverted  torch,  doth  atand, 
To  lead  us  with  a  eentle  hand 
Into  the  Land  of  the  dear  Departed — 
Into  the  SiLXKT  Lahd  I ' 

Asfi'to  ibis  iChought  ^b»  compiler  of  the  present  volume  modestly  as  justly 
assuming  nothing  as  original  in  its  preparation,  has  well  adverted  in  her  porefiioe : 

«'IawilifrW«ltIiaadI*  Ahl  wbo  can  say  that  the  fooUstops  of  none  he  onoe  tored  ob  earth 
faave-CAtoMA  the -* shadows  of  that  pale  realm?*  Doathf  sooner  or  later, oometh  to  all:  the 
V  white  aadvenerahle  locks  of  the  aged,  the  matorlty  of  manhood,  the  mddy  freshness  of  xooiili, 
^  whose  Jashlng  ^reis  eaUent  With  Ufe  and  health,  and  the  tender  hod  of  lafiacy— aft  ooob,  too 
soon,  fldli»dlore.thes<7the  of  the  pUilOis  destroyer. 

*  *  Thb  air  Is  ftdl  of  fhreweUs  to  the  dying , 
And  moomings  tor  the  dead.* 


•«J(e  snflnrteg,  w>aBgslsh,is  lilte  onto  tiiat  of  the  deeply  heart-strleksn  moomcr,  as  he  beadeih 
ever  his  forerer-husbed,  but  beloved,  dead.  Often,  at  such  times,  the  heart  and  seal,  thooj^ 
wondflrfbUy  stirred,iiMls  a  grief  *too  deep  fbr  tears.*  A  link  of  the  diain  that  bound  him  to 
earth  has  been  mdely  riven;  and  the  vanitj  of  this  life,  the  nearness  of  eternity,  with  tts  all- 
absorbtog  hiterests,  are  Ifelt  and  acknowledged.  Such  sad  visitations  of  Providence  Indoee  wlthia 
us  an  Insatiable  deske  to  know  more  of  thefhtore;  and  the  flight  thitherward  of  the  aplrttof  oao 
who  In  me  has  been^ery  dear,  perhaps  the  dearest,  seems  to  cast  a  soft  halo  of  light  Into  that 
ftiture.  Then  the  Christian  finds  the  bleased  promisea  of  God,  and  the  death  and  resmrectlea 
of  OBB0r  unspeskafely  precious ;  he  feels  the  need  of  the  Heavenly  OaMFoana,  and,  while  seek- 
ing to  cait  all  bis  cave  on  Hnc,  *  knowing  that  Hb  careth  for  him,*  what  may  have  seemed  the  dark 
and  distant  tabut  Is  lllasMd  with  an  almost  onelooded  noon-day  brightness.  Sreiy  earthly  wee, 
ereiy  trial  and  care,  can  be  mitigated  by  the  consoling  and  sustaining  inflnenoes  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion.   OsB  has  promised  to  *  comfort  all  who  monm^  if,  In  the  ttflie  of  their  sorrow,  thsy  seek 

*  Prsyer,  and  reading  the  Word  of  God,  will  not  only  afford  sweet  eonsolatioB  In  the  dcepeit 
aflliotlen,  haft  prove  m  tower  of  defence,  a  shield  against  the  temptations  thai  frequently  assafl 
us  at  such  times.    Another  source  of  comfort  is  to  be  found  In  the  peroial  of  the  writings  of  gMd 

•land  ho(y  men  4rho  have  felt  the  same  bitter  heart-grief,  and  whose  works  aboand  with  pesssgts 
:  moat  touchiqgly.  fitted  to  console  under  the  heavieit  afflictions ;  teaching  us  how  to  meet,  bear, 
and  ^wisely  use  all  such  ehastenlngs  fbr  our  spiritual  advancement.  Our  Uteratare^  too,  eootains 
nmch.prose  and  peetay  addressed  to  the  heart-stricken,  desponding,  and  desolate,  who,  In  tfmes 
*of  bereavement,  love  to  linger  among  the '  graves  of  their  household,'  and  dwell  upon  the  state 
of  the  departed. 

*  jniese '  Yoioes  from  the  Silent  Land  *  have  been  eolleeted  In  the  freshness  of  a  Teiy  deep  sf> 
illetlon,  and  completed  before  its  dally-goshing  anguith  had  passed  awsy.  The  coinpllsi*S  sin 
and  object  Is  lo  Induce  some  to  make  a  good  and  wise  use  of  afflictive  dispensations,  to  sssthe 
hand  of  God  in  them  all,  and  to  feel  that  *  the  Jddgx  of  all  the  earth  wHl  do  right.*  She  can  only 
desire  that  the  perusal  of  these  pages  may  prove  as  sweet  and  soothing  a  soaroe  ef  c—selattnB 
to  othsrs  as  their  pceparatlon  has  been  to  herself.  13ie  women  of  the  United  Statee,  hoversr 
elerated  and  affluent  their  station,  are  rarely  enUrefy  free  from  the  perplexltlee  and  aazMics 
of  demsstic  cares,' and  can  seldom  find  soffiolent  leisure  to  peruse  or  evsmine  all  the  works  from 
which  this  Tolume  has  been.gathered ;  therefore  it  is  designed  more  particularly  for  my  cooatzy- 
women  whom  Ck»,  in  infinite  Wisdom,  may  have  oanssd  to  pass  ondsr  the  rod  of  affltedon.' 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  artfdes,  in  ptoae  and  terse,  mostly  in  vcrse^ 

attest  the  industry  with  which  kindred  or  cognajte  sdeetioos  fasre  been  mda 
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Ax  ABUDGMniT  or  teb  Dsbatib  09  GovGian,  from  1789  to  1856.  Bj  Thohai  H. 
BucTOir.  Author  of  the  *  Thirty  Team*  View.*  New-York :  D.  Appueton  axd  Com- 
PAMT,  Numbers  M6  and  848  Broadway. 

Thk  Yaluable  series,  of  which  the  yolume  before  us  forms  a  part,  is  to  be 
completed  in  fifteen  Tolumes,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  and  will 
comprise  what  is  now  contained  in  oyer  one  hundred  volumes.  The  contents 
of  the  present  book  are  derived  firom  Qales  akd  Sbaton's  'Annals  of  Con- 
gress,' from  their  '  Register  of  Debates,'  and  frt)m  the  *  0£Bcial  Reported  De- 
bates,' by  John  C.  Rives.  '  In  this  work  members  of  Congress,  members 
of  the  State  Legislatures,  lawyers  and  politicians,  and,  in  &ct»  all  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  will  have  ready  at  their  hands  a  complete  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  the 
present  day.  The  Debates  of  Congress  have  been  accruing  for  a  period  of 
neariy  seventy  years,  and  fill  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  —  one-third  of 
them  quartos.  They  contain  the  history  of  the  working  of  the  Qovemment 
from  its  foundation ;  show  what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  was  done ;  and 
shed  fight  upon  the  study  of  all  impending  questions ;  for  there  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  wiH  not  be  wlule  our  Government  lasts,  vrfaioh  may  not  be 
iUustratod  by  something  to  be  found  in  these  debates.  This  Abridgment  will 
not  be  restricted  to  the  speeches  of  celebrated  orators,  but  extend  to  the  busi- 
neoHnen,  and  to  the  plainest  speakers.' 


Bbatucb  Gsvci  :  a  Tali  of  trb  Sixtrktb  Cehtitrt.  Translated  firom  the  Italian 
of  F.  D.  GuaaAtii.  By  Mn.  Wars  Shuiian.  In  four  Books:  pp.  1169.  New- 
Tork :  Masov  Bbothxbs. 

Two  rival  editicms  of  this  work  appeared  almost  ^BtimiiltoaQeously'  torn 
twQ  prominent  metropolitan  pubIishing-house&  It  is  conceded,  we  believe, 
that  the  one  before  us  is  the  better  of  the  twa  Certain  it  is^  that  here  the 
story  is  well  told,  and  we  are  assured  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
translation  is  rendered  with  great  fidelity.  *  But  what  of  the  story  ? '  Why, 
this :  it  is  of  that  dass  which  we  most  decidedly  do  not  afl^k  Tet  there  are 
readers — and  jud^ng  from  the  success  of  the  edition  before  us,  doubtless 
'  their  name  is  legion '  —  who  love  to  *  sup  fbll  of  horrors.'  To  sudi  we  leave 
the  perusal  of  Sig.  Guebazzi's  book.  We  hold  fully  with  our  contemponury, 
*The  AUnon^  weekly  journal,  that  it  is  a  woric  which  should  never  have  been 
tzansloted  at  alL  'The  Tragedy  of  the  same  name^  by  Shellkt,  has  made  many 
students  of  English  poetry  fimuliar  with  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  repulsive 
episodes  of  medisval  history,  but  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  plain  prose 
should  supply  the  worid  with  a  fiiller  detail,  even  thougfli  the  reoord  be  ^eaned 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  That  the  author  is  one  of  the  persecuted 
and  suffering  Italian  exiles  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  Mudi  a?  we  grieve  for 
his  oppressed  and  hapless  country,  we  hold  that  he  cannot  incmse  or  stimulate 
the  worid^s  sympathies  in  its  behalf  by  showing  how  rotten  i^  was  to  the  core 
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three  oenturies  ago.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  effect  will  probabljbe  to 
leave  a  vague  fe^g  of  satisfiiction  on  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  all  must  be  con- 
scious that  crime  and  craelty  are  not  so  rife  in  these  days  as  ihey  were  at  that 
elder  period.  But  it  is  not  so  much  on  this  score  that  we  object  to  this  publi- 
cation ;  it  is  because  we  consider  it  an  offence  against  the  recognized  proprieties 
of  life.  The  theme  is  abhorrent  to  our  instincts,  though  in  some  respects  full 
of  a  most  moumftil  beauty :  and  it  may  therefore  more  fitly  be  left  to  sudi 
general  imaginings  as  Art  has  connected  with  it*  This  is  indeed  so :  yet  look 
at  the  public  taste  in  this  regard.  The  Bkothess  Mason  have  already  printed 
four  editions  of  the  work :  and  even  now  its  sale  is  undiminished. 


Tbb  Jbwuh  Was  of  Flaviub  Joupbitb:  a  new  TRAsaiAnoir.  Bv  the  late  B«v. 
BoBBRT  Tbaill,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Edited,  with  Notes,  bj  Ibaao  Tatlob.  In  cme 
Yolome :  pp.  604.    Boston :  J.  P.  Jbwbtt  and  CkacPANT. 

A  woBLD-renowned  woric,  like  this  of  Josephus,  edited  by  sudi «  scholar  as 
Isaac  Tatlob,  (author  of  a  volume  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  present  pages,) 
requires  but  little  notice  from  any  American  critic^  least  of  all,  any  thing  be- 
yond A  mere  record  from  any  pen  so  humble  as  our  own.  It  shall  be  our  ob- 
iect^  then,  only  simply  and  briefly  to  record  the  character  of  the  Translation  be- 
fore us,  and  to  present  a  few  ftcts  in  relation  to  the  author  of  the  same.  The 
present  translation,  therefore,  we  briefly  repeat,  of  the  life  of  Josephus  and 
his  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  by  the  late  Dr.  Tbaill,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Isaac  Tatlob,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  plates,  was  originally  issued  in 
England  in  parts.  The  edition  under  notice  is  an  accurate  reprint  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  ex{danatory  of  the  plates  and  such 
portions  as  have  exclusive  reference  to  them.  A  brief  sketch  is  given  ai  the 
life,  character,  and  literary  labors  of  the  learned  translator,  from  the  pen  of  the 
no  less  learned  and  distinguished  editor,  from  wbidi  we  take  a  few  extnds : 

'  Wbatbvbb  might  hare  been  Dr.  Tbaill's  inteHeetud  endowments,  or  his  aoeom- 
plishments,  it  wm  his  animation ;  his  unwearied  enem ;  his  vivid  and  effectiTe 
svmpathies ;  his  derotedness  in  labors  of  charity,  and  the  sealous  and  affectionate 
msonarge  of  bis  daties  as  a  parish  minister,  that  most  distingnished  him ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  these  nseftil  virtues  it  was  that  he  had  become  Imown,  and  had  made  him- 
self the  object  of  affection  in  his  circle.  It  miffht  have  been  difficult  fior  those  who 
knew  him  only  as  the  pastor,  and  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  who  witnessed  his 
daily  toils,  as  such,  to  imagine  or  believe  that,  even  after  the  time  when  the  spread- 
ing distress  of  the  district  had  rendered  these  duties  in  the  last  degree  arduous  and 
oppressive.  Dr.  Teaxll  still  found  time  for  carrying  forward  his  usual  literary  labors, 
'much  in  fact  were  not  remitted  until  his  last  illness  threatened  his  life.  It  was  from 
that  bed  from  which  he  did  not  rise,  that  be  wrote  to  his  friend :  '  Send  me  no  more 
proofii :  I  am  upon  a  fever-bed.'  The  habit  of  rising  at  the  eariiest  hour,  and,  during 
the  winter,  long  before  dawn,  had  giren  him  a  command  of  time,  which  enabled  hin 
to  accomplish  literary  tasks  without  trenching  upon  hia  duties  a«  the  minister  of  an 
extensive  parish. 

*  Dr.  Traill  sooceeded  to  the  parish  of  Schull,  county  of  Cork,  in  the  year  18S0, 
where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  a  course  of  unwearied  endeavors  to  promote  the 
temporal  comfort  and  the  spiritualjepod  of  his  people.  The  parish  of  Schull,  situated 
at  the  extreme  south-west  point  oflreland,  is  extensive  and  populous,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  districts  which  have  become  too  well  known  as  the  scene  of  the  most  appall- 
ing  sufferings.  Dr.  Tkaxll  had  found  the  population  in  a  state  of  deplorable  destita- 
tion  when  first  be  became  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  nor  had  either  his  inoessaat  ef- 
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forts  to  cherish  hetter  habits  smonff  the  lower  elssses,  nor  the  muniflcent  use  he 
made  of  his  private  fortnne,  sTailea  to  bring  them  into  a  condition  in  which  they 
might,  in  a  less  disastroas  manner,  hare  met  the  awful  Tisitation  of  those  years  of 
fiimine.  From  the  very  first,  and  with  a  clear-sighted  dismay,  he  had  looked  forward 
to  what  he  knew  must  be  the  consequences  of  the  approaching  calamity ;  and  while 
many  continued  to  think  that  the  worst  erils  would  be  eraded,  his  letters  attest  that 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  entertain  any  such  delusire  expectation :  '  Death  by 
famine,  and  then  by  pestilence,  will  sweep  this  countiy  of  a  third  of  its  people  r 
Such  were  his  forebodings ;  and  to  how  awful  an  extent  hare  they  been  realized ! 
Well  he  knew  that  the  habitual  and  extreme  destitution  of  hundreds  around  him 
could  hsTe  but  one  issue,  if  it  should  be  aggravated  only  a  little  by  scarcity. 

*  Dr.  Tbaill's  own  means,  together  with  funds  that  were  liberally  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by. benevolent  persons,^ known  and  unknown,'  throughout  Ireland,  and  by 
many  in  England,  enaoled  him  during  the  months  of  that  terrible  winter,  to  keep 
alive  bundles  who  otherwise  must  at  an  early  time  have  perished.  The  cares,  the 
sorrows,  and  the  toil,  consequent  upon  these  offices  of  chantr.  aiTectine  himself  and 
the  several  members  of  his  family,  were  exoessive;  and  in  ms  hurried  notes  to  his 
friends  he  speaks  of  himself  as  worn  out  with  srief  and  labor.  At  length,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  time  when  the  more  arduous  duty  of  administering  spiritusl  aid  to 
those  who  were  dying  of  pestilence  took  the  place  of  the  comparatively  easy  task  of 
feeding  the  hungry,  the  strain  upon  his  mind  and  feelings  became  greater  than  even 
so  energetic  a  frame  could  support  The  minister  of  Christ,  in  passing  from  house 
to  house,  from  hovel  to  hovel,  attempted  and  endured  more  than  human  nature  can 
sustain.  A  severe  attack  of  dysentery  was  followed  by  fever ;  and  after  lingerine 
awhile,  (often  seeming  to  rally,  and  always  in  the  calm  possession  of  his  faculties,! 
he  expired,  in  the  conndent  assurance  of  that  bright  immortality  which  is  warranted 
by  the  evangelic  doctrine  he  had  long  professed  and  proclaimed.' 

•  '  Dr.  Traill*8  religious  tastes,  we  are  giyen  to  understand,  as  well  as  his 
fondness  for  Qreek  studies,  had  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  writings  of 
JosRPHUs ;  and  it  was  soon  after  his  entrance  upon  his  duties  as  Rector  of 
SdiuD,  that  he  first  indulged  the  ambition  of  attempting  to  render  accessible  to 
En^ish  readers  the  pages,of  a  writer  so  preeminently  important  He  felt  that, 
in  Wbiston's  rersion  —  cumbrous,  abrupt^  and  repulsiye  as  it  is  —  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jewish  Historian  are  scarcely  aooessiblei  It  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  at  the  first  distinctly  measure  the  greatness  of  the  task  he  had  entered 
upon ;  nor  perhaps  did  he  dulj  estimate  the  difficulties  which  he  soon  found 
must  attach  to  it  A  gradually-acquired  perception,  however,  of  the  vastness 
qf  his  enterprise,  anunated  his  courage,  rather  than  depressed  it;  and  when,  in 
conversation  witii  literary  fiiends,  he  discerned  nK>re  clearly  than  at  first,  how 
much  would  be  required  of  him,  as  the  Translator  of  Josephus,  the  enhanced 
anxiety  he  felt  did  but  stimulate  his  energies  to  meet  the  occasion.  His  was  a 
mind  not  easily  turned  firom  its  purpose  and  always  undismayed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  toil  At  the  same  time  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  high  value  of 
these  writings,  as  related  to  sacred  history,  carried  him  forward  with  an  impulse, 
which,  to  a  mind  like  his,  no  motives  but  such  as  took  their  rise  in  relii^ous 
feeling  cotdd  give.  The  union,  in  Dr.  Tr^lill's  character,  of  a  self-determining 
energy,  with  a  genuine  candor,  and  a  ready  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others 
whose  judgment  he  respected,  was  very  remarkable ;  and  this  modesty  led  him 
to  submit  his  labors,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  to  the  criticism  of  his 
Mends,  and  of  any  whom  he  tiiought  qualified  to  aid  him  by  their  remarks.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  several  such  appeals  to  the  opinion  of  others  that  he  re- 
cast his  version,  i^ain  and  again,  and  brought  it,  vrith  the  most  laborious  care, 
nearer  and  stall  nearer  to  the  original ;  while  he  kept  in  view  always  its  fluency 
in  style,  as  English — adi^ted  to  the  tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.  It  has 
already  been  announced,  by  advertisenmyt,  that  Dr.  TraiUi  had  long  ago  com- 
pleted the  translation  of  the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  Life  of  Josephus,  and 
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the  two  Books  against  Afion,  and  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  also 
in  translating  the  Antiquities.  It  has  moreover  been  stated  that  the  manuscript 
liad  been  confided,  for  reyision,  to  the  care  of  a  learned  and  experienced  ftiend, 
a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  yaluabe  Iservices  had  pieriooslj 
been  engaged  for  correcting  the  sheets,  as  they  passed  tfarou^  the  pras.  And 
hence,  the  present  rersion  of  ^The  Seven  Boo}»  nf  tTie  Jewieh  War^  whidi  not 
only  constitute  a  history  complete  in  themselyeB,  but  are  by  fiur  the  most  importut, 
and  the  most  entertaining,  of  all  the  writings  of  Josephus.  It  is  the  histon- 
of  the  overthrow  and  of  the  scattering  of  the  Jewish  polity,  woi:^p,  and 
nation,  and  connects  the  long  and  distant  past  with  the  present,  and  both  with 
the  future.  The  work  cannot  but  strengdien  the  fidth  of  men  in  the  historic 
certainty  and  the  Dimns  origin  of  Thb  Bibl& 


Thb  World  or  Mikd:  an  EumxTAHT  Trbatibb  ov  iKTSLLscnrAi.  PaxLoeopBT. 
BjT  Isaac  Tatlob.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  878.  New-York :  Harpbb  aitd  BBonm, 
Franklin-Sqaare. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  those  thinlcing  writers,  who  have  very  distinct  notioDs 
of  what  they  intend  to  say  before  they  say  it  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  earlier  publications,  especially  those  of  a  philosophical  cast,  will  not  be  & 
appointed  by  this  '  elementary  treatise  on  intellectual  philosophy.*  His  powcfs 
of  analysis  and  disquisition  are  manifested  on  every  page.  His  power  of 
thought  enables,  and  his  habit  of  thought  impels  bim,  to  discriminaie  the 
points  of  which  he  treats  from  others  which  are  irrelevant,  although  in  sqdk 
respects  connected.  He  takes  the  direct  line  to  his  specific  object,  looking  be- 
fore and  after,  deariy  perceiving  the  point  firom  which  he  starts,  and  that  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  advance,  and  quietly  elbowing  aside  the  diverging  lincb 
and  claims  of  collateral  and  inappropriate  subjects.  It  is  the  best,  as  wdl  as 
the  shortest  recommendation  of  the  book  to  say,  that  it  was  written  by  Isaac 
Taylor.  His  character  as  a  writer  is  its  guarantee.  He  may  advance  some 
things  which  not  only  are  not  advanced  by  other  writers  on  intellectual  phibso- 
phy,  but  to  which  the  reader  may  refuse  his  assent,  and  regard  as  venturesome 
and  undemonstrable ;  but  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  distinguishes  betweoi  what 
is  speculative  and  what  is  matter  of  consciousness  and  experience. 

Thus,  as  a  specimen  of  his  directness  and  point,  he  dears  the  way  to  his 
specific  theme,  by  observing:  'In  all  departments  of  philosophy,  human 
curiosity  is  stopped  at  an  earUer,  or  at  a  later  stage  by  an  impassable  barrier. 
it  meets  what  is  inscrutable.  The  constitution  of  the  elements  in  the  material 
world  is  inscrutable ;  the  gravitating  force,  and  the  prindple  of  diemical  affin- 
ity, and  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  those  things  are 
utterly  inscrutable ;  so  also,  is  the  principle  of  animal  life ;  and  so,  in  lifce 
manner,  but  not  more  so,  is  Mini>.  At  all  these  points  alike,  and  at  eadi  of 
them  for  the  same  reasons,  we  reach  a  limit  which  the  human  mind  has  never 
yet  passed.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Mind  is  more  occult,  as  to  its  inner  nature, 
than  is  matter,  or  than  the  prindple  of  vegetative  and  animal  life ;  they  are 
exactly  as  mudi  so,  and  not  more.' 
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Since,  as  noted  in  some  of  our  recent  numbersi  we  hare  come  to  adopt,  as  an 
ultimate  flu^  of  consciousness,  t^t  W6  think  in  wordi — that  we  conceive,  are 
oonsdouB  (ji,  remember,  and  express  our  thoughts  only  in  words  and  equiva- 
lent signs — our  curiosity  leads  us,  on  opening  a  work  like  this,  to  ascertain 
what  view  the  author  takes  of  the  office  and  instrumentality  of  Language.  On 
page  81  he  shows  the  necessity  of  words,  terms^  name$ — in  dealing  with  the 
sinq>lest  abstractions,  distinctions  of  colors,  and  the  like ;  and  on  the  next  page, 
our  absolute  dependence  on  them  'when  we  advance  from  the  simpler  kinds 
of  abstractions  toward  those  which  are  more  remote.*  Like  his  predecessors, 
however,  he  does  not  seem  distinctly  to  perceive  that  all  our  thinking  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  words  as  its  vehicle  and  instrument ;  but  takes  the  con- 
trary for  granted.  He  all  but  sees  that  we  are  consdoua  of  no  thoughts  apart 
from  words  —  that  there  are  no  wordUu  thought* — that  wo  think  in  words. 
Often  what  he  says  clearly  implies  this ;  but  education,  hereditary  opinion  dic- 
tates reservations,  or  possible  ezception&  Thus  in  his  chapter  on  *  Language, 
as  related  to  mental  operations,'  he  treats  of  language,  words,  'as  the  moans  ojf 
ccMnmanication  — mind  with  mind;  as  the  instrument  of  thought — the  tools  of 
thought*  .  .  .  'There  are  certun  operations,  in  carrying  forward,  which 
it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  even  the  strongeBt  minds,  advantaged  by  the 
most  perfect  discipline,  could  dispense  with  this  assistance,  or  ooidd  think  to 
any  good  purpose  otherwise  than  as  leaning,  from  step  to  step,  upon  words, 
phrases,  propositions.  .  .  .  The  infant,  while  listening  to  the  voices  that 
soothe,  or  that  startle  the  ear,  is  yielding  itself  to  a  process,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  world  of  words  comes  to  adhere^  point  after  point,  to  the  world  of 
oljects;  and  these  adhesions,  multiplying  every  day,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  firm  or  indissoluble,  are  at  length  so  thoroughly  riveted,  or  welded,  that 
the  union  could  scarcely  be  more  intimate  i(  in  h/d^  the  mother-tongue  were 
bom  with  the  mind  itsdf  If  the  human  fiunily  had  known  only  one  language, 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  the  supposition  that 
words  are  nothing  more  than  arbitrcury  signs,  and  that  they  might  therefore 
have  been  other  than  they  are.  In  &ct,  millions  of  men  pass  through  their 
destined  course  of  years,  with  no  other  consciousness  than  this.  Thought  and 
^guage  have  never  been  sundered,  in  all  their  experience,  from  infimcy  to  age.* 
Yet  he  supposes  these  millions  to  be  only  the  uneducated;  that  education  re- 
laxes the  bond  which  connects  thoughts  and  words,  and  gives  the  mind  a  dis- 
ooursive,  emancipated  power  of  unverbal  thou^t  His  illustrations,  however, 
fail,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  think  they  should  and  must  ful,  to  do 
more  than  show,  that  education  rectifies  the  erroneous  use^  and,  indefinitely, 
augments  the  stock  of  vi^ords. 

The  ethical  bearings  and  implications  of  this  work,  are  of  the  safest  and 
soundest  Its  comprehensive  title,  '  The  World  ofMind^  includes  what  re- 
lates to  the  manifestations  of  mind  in  the  inferior  animal  races.  Accordingly, 
it  consists  substantially  '  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of  what  is  common  to  all  orders 
of  living  beings,  and  then  a  setting  fortli  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  its  immeasurable  superiority.'  This  broad 
plan  gives  scope  to  the  author^s  accustomed  originality,  as  well  as  to  his  acute 
and  practised  powers  of  discrimination. 
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The  Late  Henrt  Cart,  Esq.:  'John  Watebs,'  of  the  Emcnn- 
BOCKER. — We  promised,  in  our  April  number,  again  to  advert  to  the  pen^n- 
nd  of  the  writer  of  the  ^  John  Waters'  pikers  in  the  Kiocxbbbogkbb,  in 
'times  long  by-past,*  and  also  to  afford  to  our  thousands  of  new  readers  some 
additional  touches  of  his  rare  quality.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  fiist 
branch  of  our  subject  Mr.  Cart  was  an  accompliBhed  Gentlehak.  It 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  distinguished  friends  who  knew  him  wdl ;  who  so 
frequently  sat  together  around  his  refined  and  most  hospitable  board ;  to  affirm 
all  this,  and  mudi  morei  He  esteemed  all  the  physical  blessings  of  this  fife  9& 
evidences  of  the  DrvnrE  Bounty ;  neither  to  be  slighted,  nor  to  be  li^tiy  re- 
garded. ^ There  is,'  he  says,  'a  mysterious  connection  between  tiie  soul  and 
the  body,  which  may  be  availed  of  through  the  senses  to  some  advantage ;  so 
that  by  temperance,  frequent  ablutions,  seasonable  exercise,  fine  weather,  fresii 
air,  and  agreeable  objects  of  taste,  of  sight,  and  of  touch ;  bright  clouds,  flowen 
at  morning  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  paintings  of  delicious  coloring  far  fte 
eyes  to  repose  upon,  the  spirit  becomes  for  a  time  less  disquieted,  and  the  car- 
rent  of  sorrow  is  broken  or  diverted  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nniramTSness 
or  desertion  of  Christian  duty  in  avdling  one's  self  of  these  appliances.  Grief 
is  a  vrar&re,  and  there  are  auxiliary  forces  which  involve  exertion  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  the  field.'  We  have  often  fiuicied,  in  common  with  many  of 
Mr.  Waters'  most  intimate  friends,  that  in  his  chapters  upon  *  My  Uhde  ike 
ParBoUy  he  drew  at  the  same  time  a  real  portraiture  and  his  own  modd  of  a 
gentlemaa'    Let  us  hear  somewhat  of  this  same  '  Uncle  : ' 

'  Hb  used,  I  remember,  to  sit  at  his  own  table  rather  as  a  guest  than  as  a  master 
of  the  house ;  receiving  every  little  courtesy  with  thanks,  and  making  himself  agree- 
able to  the  whole  party,  as  ir  enjoying  the  civilities  of  the  entertainment,  white  we 
were  all  his  hosts ;  and  the  refinement  of  manner  with  which  he  fed  himaelj  with  his 
small  hands  after  the  rnflSes  at  the  wrist  had  been  carefully  folded  under  the  cnff,  and 
his  napkin  adjusted,  the  precision  and  skill  with  which  it  was  prepared,  lifted,  and 
presented  to  the  mouth ;  received,  cherished,  and  intelligently  consumed ;  made  me 
sometimes  feel  that  it  was  a  nutrim«nifor  the  ipiriiual  qutU  as  tnu^  at  for  the  natwal 
iODidenoef  that  was  spread  before  him,  and  that  his  enjoyment  was  a  calm  and  pre- 
cious gratitude,  rather  than  a  physical  indulgence.  There  was  a  just  appreciation, 
without  the  least  approach  to  avidity — a  tranquil  pleasure,  and  an  enlightened 
zest  Ky  uncle  the  parson  was  an  adept  at  the  use  or  the  knife  and  fork.  It  may 
be  supposed  by  persons  unversed  in  the  science,  that  &e  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  divide  a  pair  of  boiled  fowls,  and  slice  up  a  billet  of  salted  pork.  It  is  not  so, 
my  masters.  Nothing  is  easier  indeed  than  to  tear  the  one  piece-meal ;  and  maul 
the  other  into  fragments ;  but  to  apply  the  knife  with  unerring  exactness  to  the  line 
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or  point  at  which  the  dirlsion  is  most  graoefblljr  to  be  mide ;  to  let  the  detached  part 
take  with  it  the  exact  proportioD  of  the  epidermis  that  clothed  it  when  upon  the  bird, 
smd  not  a  iot  more ;  to  help  bonntifallr  and  with  a  liberal  heart,  and  jet  with  a  dis- 
cretion ana  resenre  that  can  always,  while  any  thing  remains,  renew  the  snpplj  with 
a  part  that  seems  almost  as  desirable  as  any  taat  has  already  been  giren  awaj — this 
ifl  Cabtino. 

*  He  had  a  due  and  rererent  estimate  of  the  creatures  of  Ood's  bonntj ;  with  which 
we  are  supplied  not  merely  to  satisfjr  our  corporeal  wants,  but  as  a  means  for  the 
interchange  of  the  social  affections,  and  for  the  growth  ana  free  expansion  of  all  the 
tender  charities  of  life.  Thej  were  Gifts,  to  be  used  freely,  cheenhlly,  hospitablj: 
bnt  skilfullj,  nidlr,  in  their  best  condition,  and  without  abuse  or  waste ;  ffladly,  and 
with  singleness  oi  heart ;  and— a  little  good  oookerj  with  its  proper  appuanoes,  ac- 
ooraplishes  marrels  in  this  way,  orer  the  same  ingreidients  used  at  a  disadrantage.' 

Our  'Undo  ih»  Paroon '  visits  Boston  twioe  a  year,  to  receive  his  interest 
Booneyi  make  his  purchases,  rub  bright  the  cbain  of  bis  old  college  firiendships, 
and  pass  a  short  time  with  his  only  brother,  the  fiither  of  the  writer.  The 
present  is  his  ^FaU'  yidt:  *It  was  upon  a  cloudy  morning  in  the  month  of 
Noyember,  when,  in  an  old^ishioned  diaise,  with  a  leathern  standing-top, 
drawn  by  a  stout  &mily-horse,  driven  by  a  Ud  seated  in  a  light  seat  in  front 
of  the  boot,  that  the  Rector  set  forth  upon  his  journey.     *  The  flowers,*  says 

*  John  Waters,'  *  were  past ;  the  leaves  had  fiillen ;  the  birds  were  mute ;  deep 
Autumn  had  dominion  of  the  land ;  and  silence,  almost  audible,  possessed  the 
air :  the  cold  increased ;  the  leaden-colored  sky  closed  nearer  to  the  earth ;  the 
winds  were  dead;  the  breath  grew  palpable  to  the  sight;  and  a  few  small  pel- 
lets of  snow — the  first  of  the  season — dropped  hard-jMcked  upon  the  boot 
of  the  chaise ;  white^  minute,  and  bounding,  as  those  smallest  preparations  of 
refined  sugar,  wherewith  the  confectioner  delighteth  the  hearts  of  Che  little  folks 
under  the  name  of  *  coriander-seed.* '  Passing  this  most  graphic  picture^  let  us 
promise  that  our  reverend  traveller  has  arrived  at  the  great  tree«haded  inn  of 

*  good  Mistress  Roach,*  in  the  then  village  of  Ipswich.  Thoroughly  warmed 
by  the  *  best-room '  wood-fire,  the  worthy  Pttson  bethmks  him  of  dinner,  and 
calls  Mrs.  Roach,  the  landlady : 

<  Sbb  obeyed  the  summons  with  an  alert  step.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  spring 
ehidcens,  now  developed  into  full  sise,  and  nicely  prepared  for  the  spit,  having  been 
oom-fed  for  some  time^  so  as  to  show  a  well-eoverea  back;  and  now  hanging  up, 
drawn,  (hear  this,  ye  wretched  New-Tork  poulterers  I)  drawn,  boot  ahd  cbop — cbop 
as  well  as  body  I  and  of  a  hind-quarter  of  fonr-vear-old  weather  mutton,  with  the 
queue  attached  entire,  that  had  been  ripening,  said  good  Mistress  Boacb,  upward  of 
ten  days. 

<  *  When  yon  put  the  mutton  on  the  hook  in  your  larder,'  asked  my  undo, '  did  the 
dialot  occur  to  your  recollection?' 

<  *  Surely,  Sir,'  replied  the  dame : '  I  never,  now-a-dajrs,  fiul  to  avail  myself  of  the  sug- 
gestion you  once  gave  me ;  but  regularly  give  the  steel  a  deep  thrust  Into  every  leffl 
hang  up,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  W.  home  to  the  bone,  and  then  I  invariably 
insert  a  clove  of  good  Spanish  nrlic  into  tne  bottom  of  each  orifice.  And  now  every 
body  praises  our  mutton ;  and  frequently  people  say  to  me, '  I  want  to  know  what  in 
theworidj'  "     *  — .  .       -        ..   .^         ... 

sajrsi,' 


we  keep  it  tui  tbe  proper  age ;  i 

the  thmgs  for  mutton  1'    it  is  not  worth  while,  you 

worid  about  the  dovee  of  gariic  against  the  bone  I  ^ 


the  thmgs  for  mutton  1'    it  is  not  worth  while,  you  know,  Sir,  to  tell  the  whole 


< '  In  Europe,'  said  my  uncle  the  parson,  musinriy, '  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  rub  the 
plate  with  a  small  bag  of  assafistioa,  to  impart  a  flavor  to  the  meat  that  is  to  be  cut 
upon  it;  but  I  think  yoor  plan  altogether  the  preKwaUe  one.  Pray  have  you  any 
poikf 

' '  As  fine,  I  think,  as  I  ever  saw ;  I  can  put  a  small  billet  of  it  into  the  pot  as  white 
as  the  snow  that  U  fklling.' 

* '  And  of  what  color  mil  it  oome  outt '  asked  my  vnde  the  parson. 

'  <  It  gains  a  beaatiAd  rose-ooloied  tint  in  the  boUing,*  was  the  reply. 
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<<Goodl'MudlM;  <  it  is  Um  Barest  indicftlicm  in  tht  wotU  oC  good  potk,  wdl  ftd, 
■ad  tborooghljr  enrvd ;  if  not,  lalt-petre  has  b«en  oMd.' 
'  *  Not  ft  Dftrticlo,  I  oon  aunre  yon,  fiir  I  pat  it  an  with  bbt  own  bondft.' 
<  *  Well,  then,  my  good  llftdftm,  let  this  bo  oar  dinaor.  Tho  ehiokoDs  and  potk  to 
be  boiled  in  the  ssme  pot,  and  to  oome  in  first  with  what  Tontables  jon  hsre ;  end 
then,  bj  wa^  of  second  oonrso,  the  mntton,  hot  from  the  spit  Do  nH  foroe  the  mnt^ 
ton  by  poannff  on  eren  a  drop  of  water :  let  as  hare  nothug  bnt  its  nndilated  fatw 
in  the  grary ;  that  will  make  ast  enoagn  in  the  dish  after  the  kniib  is  onoe  oaed;  end 
let  the  pork  predominate  orer  the  brown  on  the  ootside.    With  a  good  hiekoiy  fire, 

Sm  can  choose  jour  own  distanoe  and  time;  and,  of  eooree,  the  hoe  yon  maj  preftr 
frire  to  the  oataide.' 

'Dinner  being  thas  arranged,  tho  parson  ocenpiod  himself  wttb  the  Gaaette  for  sosoe 
time,  and  then  reriitd  the  two  sermons  with  whieh  he  had  oome  preparsd  lor  ths 
palpit,  if  called  npon  to  pkvaoh  while  at  Boston.' 

Two  oountryzneo  ask  permisaoD,  if  be  is  wiDiiij^  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  him,  they  being  in  some  haste  to  depart :  it  is  readily  granted.  He  or- 
ries  his  cayenne  with  him,  in  a  small  vial;  and  one  ci  *the  party*  asks  him 
fora*pindi(vtwoof  hisredsalt*    The  nsult  was  pungent  and  potent: 

*Tbm  'Mfper  was  not  long  fai  makin|p his  aoqnaiiitaBoe;  bot  he nsisted  manlhllT 
the  first  intimation  of  this  internal  assailaat :  hummed  stoatlj  and  repeatedly,  es  if 
be  were  determined  to  maintain  his  sroand ;  nis  faoe  then  became  scarlet ;  an  unna- 
tural warmth  took  possession  of  his  name ;  the  tonsils  of  his  throat  began  to  swdl: 
his  eyes  glistened ;  be  dashed  away  a  tear  from  his  obstructed  sicht ;  spread  abioaa 
bis  arms,  like  Samsost  groping  for  the  remaining  pillars  of  the  ^mple  of  Qasa,  and 
rose  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  pain,  unimaginable  to  him  in  his  dreams  befiire.  His 
first  note  was  that  of  the  great  brindle  baB  in  his  own  eattlo-yard  at  home.  The 
word  BOAR  does  no  justice  whaterer  to  the  sound. 

*  Fortunately  be  cud  not  oough.  M^  uncle,  muoh  oonoemed  at  the  incident,  recom- 
mended him  to  allay  the  pungency  with  a  glass  of  water.    He  eaoght  at  the  word. 


He  endeaTored  to  say,  *  Will  that  put  it  out? '  and  making  fi>r  a  hnse  stonsHug  that 
had  just  been  replenished,  he  raised  it  boldlr  to  his  lips,  and  took  a  oraoght,  that,  had 
its  contents  been  more  genial,  might,  for  its  length  and  breath  and  depth  and  hel^t, 


hare  won  fi^m  Bacchus  the  whob  conquest  of  ue  Indies. 

'  <  Jibbdiah/  said  he,  soon  ss  he  could  articulate,  'for  the  land's  sake  does  my 
month  blase? ^ 

*  *  No,'  said  the  other,  with  Impertarbable  ooolneas,  *  bat  it  smokes  consomedly, 
HiBAM,  I  tell  you.' 

*  Another  iar  of  water  seemed  to  reissure  htm  of  his  saftty  against  internal  cmn- 
bustion ;  ana  his  powers  of  speech  in  some  measure  returning,  and  with  them  his  en- 
tire self-possession,  he  strode  in  ftt>nt  of  my  uncle,  and  aeeoefad  him :  *Do  yon  know, 
Mister,  test  I  took  you  for  a  pe'arsonf ' 

*  *  I  am,  indeed,'  said  my  uncle. '  an  humble  member  of  the  doth.' 

* '  Oh  I  you  be,  be  yoa?  And  ao  you  think  it  is  any  how  consistent  with  yoor  call- 
ing to  travel  aboat  the  country  in  this  here  way,  eanying  hell-fire  in  your  breeches 
pMketf" 

An  Essay  *  ^  <%»ifi«iiali<y '  intednees  OS  to  Ihis 
itual^  passage^   It  was  in  such  mustngs  that  the  spirit  of  John  Watbbs  seemed 
to  revel: 

*  At  times,  all  that  is  spirltoal  within  me  stands  in  the  Loorre,  frtmttng  the  Tiws 
of  MiLo;  or  gesingwith  rapture  upon  the  neighboring  PolyfaTmnla;  astatoe  the 
rery  drapery  of  wmch  speaks  of  the  earnest  ana  deeply  meditatiTo  Sonl  within.  At 
times,  I  pause,  hesitating  lest  I  should  presome  too  far,  npon  the  threahold  of  that 
apartment  of  the  Vatican  deroted  to  the  Apollo,  and  filled  as  with  sn  atmosphere  by 
his  august,  his  god-like  preee&oe. 

*  Or,  at  times,  in  my  own  country,  I  am  oooe  more  on  horBobaek,  crossing  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  from  Tennessee  into  Carolina.  The  bright  rays  of  the  early  morn- 
ing son  are  piercing  the  wintry  forest  of  the  South,  ana  meet  the  trareller  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  pass;  the  rash,  the  roar  of  the  'Freaeh  Broed,' 
noblest  of  green  mountain-streams,  again  fills  the  ear :  and,  at  a  short  distsnoe,  tiie 
smoke  of  a  fire  that  is  to  cook  the  wagoner's  breekfast,  befi>re  he  begins  the  progress 
of  the  day,  rises  aboTe  us.  like  a  smsll,  unbroken,  doTo-oolored  shaft,  one  hnndrea  and 
fifty  feet  against  a  perpenaicular  wall  of  rock ;  free  alike  of  OTeiT  Tegetable  impediment, 
of  erery  breath  of  wind,  to  intercept  or  rary  the  paasage  of  the  T^or  upward  to  the 
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dondleM  akj— that  uehM  skj  of  blue,  filled  with  incraMing  d«TV  thai  overiiaDgt, 
and  blesses  wilh  its  deep  and  soothing  inflaenoe»  Forest,  Book,  Birer,  Mountam, 
Trareller,  and  all. 

*  Long  pendoloos  draperies  of  moss  hang  listless  and  undisturbed  from  the  tall  and 
silent  pine-trees,  waiting  to  reoeire  their  graceful  motion  from  the  morning  breeie; 
while  ue  horses  of  the  wagoner  are  tetherad  to  the  trunk  of  that  bright  green  hoUr- 
tree,  glorying  in  its  scarlet  berries,  and  are  oontentedlr  fIniAing  their  eom  in  tne 
broad  soundof  the  cheerful  waters,  without  a  single  thought  of  whip  or  harness. 
And  now,  if  I  myself — I  mean  the  immortal  Soul  that  stirs  within  me — were  not 
tethered  to  this  oodj  like  the  wagoner's  horses  to  the  hoUy-trecLl  had,  eren  while 
writingthis,  revisited  alike,  in  the  essential  person.  Louvre,  and  Vatican.  Mountain. 
Biver,  Rock,  Forest,  and  Sky.  Such  is  that  exquisite  existence  of  the  disenthralled 
Soul,  fbr  which  I  could  find  no  other  one  Word  than  that  at  the  head  of  this  essay. 

« At  times,  still  sitting  here,  I  entertain  a  thought  of  Jupitbb  and  his  SalsUites : 
or  of  that  ferrid  Star  in  the  right  shoulder  of  Orzok,  where— in  common,  I  suppose^ 
with  many  others — I  have  an  appointment  with  the  dead :  or  of  some  nnxnowti  star, 
perhaps  of  yet  more  ancient  creaaon,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Universe,  opposite  to 
those  m  which  we  move,  whose  distance  is  so  vast  that  its  eariiest  beam  of^ught  has 

never  yet  reached  earth: and  now,  but  fbr  the  impediments  of  this  pnysioal 

structure,  this  '  body  of  death,'  as  the  blessed  Saint  Paul  says,  I  have  had  time  while 
thou,  dear  Reader,  hast  accompanied  me,  to  have  met  midway  in  Heaven  the  darting 
rays  of  the  ancient  Star;  to  have  hovered  with  Joy  around  our  fkvorite  in  Onioir; 
and  then  descended  homeward,  by  way  of  the  planet  and  his  Satellites,  to  this  my 
still  house,  and  this  my  quiet,  roundabout  chair :  such  is  Spiritually  1 ' 

Thssb  thou^ts  upon  ^The  Votes*  will,  or  at  least  should,  amet  the  atten- 
tion of  our  lady-readers : 

*THn  dew  of  God's  precious  blessing  of  Woman  descends  upon  the  soul  in  the 
tones  of  her  Voice :  which,  when  she  mars,  she  destroys  one  or  the  gifts  that  *  inti- 
mate eternity  to  man : '  one  of  the  sweetest  eompenaationa  of  lifb :  and  a  charm  per- 
haps the  most  unfailing,  that  binds  her  lover  to  her  image,  when  time,  or  Ai^im9^ 
or  death,  shall  have  changed  joy  into  recollection  and  regret. 

'  Is  it  not  so  f  When  the  wing6d  Word  comes  baok  to  revisit  the  soul  in  some  mo- 
ment of  deep  remembrance,  however  long  the  interval,  does  not  the  ethereal  tone  thai 
first  gave  it  life  fiutter  again  at  the  breast,  and  chime  alonjg  the  nerves,  and  make  it 
impossible  fi>r  the  heart  to  change  its  feslty  f  Do  not  the  hands  and  the  arms  in- 
voluntarily extend  themselves  toward  the  source  of  that  remembered  music,  snd  the 
visited  soul  breathe  forth  the  assurance,  heard  perhaps  with  joy  in  heaven,  *  I  have 
been  true  to  thee  1 ' 

'And  even  in  this  our  own  sex,  our  own  gross  sex,  man  proper,  man  womanless — how 
precious  is  the  gift  of  the  pure  voice  1  I  would  fitin  hope  that  some  one  who  listens  to 
me  may  have  once  heard  old  Inolbdoh's  *  Lads  of  the  VilUffe.'  I  will  fancy  thee,  ad- 
mired Reader,  to  be  at  this  moment  diving  into  thy  recoUiBction  ef  the  deep  riches. 


the  grand  compass,  the  ever-new  and  unexpected  openings,  the  liquid  gushes,  the 
ftighto,  the  dying  fdls,  the  woodland  echoes,  and  aU  the  miracles  of  sweetness,  of 
that  delicious  and  wonderful  voice,  which  proved  better  than  any  philosophy,  that 


the  seat  of  the  soul  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  s^ke  to  us 
fh>m  thence.' 

The  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  has  seldom  encountered  a  more  striking  pic- 
ture of  a  duel,  than  is  oontsined  in  the  namtiTe  headed,  *  Our  FaUhen^  toh&re 
are  I%eyf*  Sir  Gboboe  Youko,  it  should  be  premised,  Goyemor  of  the 
Island  of  Qranada,  who  served  under  FasDnuoK  the  Great,  and  was  devoted 
to  all  the  forms  of  *  the  Prussian  service,'  is  challenged  by  a  member  of  the 
Oouncil-Board,  of  which  Sir  Gbobob  was  President  He  calls  upon  Colonel 
Williams,  a  Welshman,  to  act  as  his  Mend,  who  says  to  him : 

<'  So  I  you  and  Fbbdbbiox  the  Great  have  got ehf    It  is  very  odd  what  look 

some  men  are  bom  to  I  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  and  I  were  to  have  it  together : 
but  indeed  there  has  been  very  little  communication  between  us  of  late.  Tell  me 
what  has  tsken  place  since  the  council  broke  up.  I  have  heard  of  his  overture  to 
you.' 

*  Doctor  Bl^— ir  then  informed  the  Colonel  of  his  unsoooessftil  application  to  my 
fkther,  and  to  another  of  his  friends :  and  that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
manner  to  proceed. 

*  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  replied  Colonel  Wnuuia,  'that  his  Exeellenqy  will  have  his 
own  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  second,  unless  he  determine  upon  some  subaltern. 
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It  it  toaathiiig  likt  fatfthiK  into  a  Mr«p«  to  !»▼•  aar  tlifaig  to  do  with  alMntiBgft 
Gov«nior  in  oomnuuia.  wlio  has  been  bnd  up  in  the  Vrunaa  Mrriot^  and * 

'  I  ihftU  omit  the  Colooel*fl  ezpIetlTee. 

' '  Then  is  not  the  remotest  ohaaoe  of  thai  beinc  the  iame  of  onr  meeting/  aeid 
Doctor  Bl— m;  '  I  am  entirely  onaeqnainted  with  the  nae  of  n  piatol,  and  do  not 
eren  poesess  a  pair.  I  ahell  stand  no  ebanee  wliateTer  with  him :  bni  lile  ia  of  no 
ralne  with  a  brand  upon  it.' 

'  Are  jon  quite  oat  of  praotiee  with  the  pistol  f '  asked  the  CoUhmL 


"  I  never  fired  n  pistol  In  mj  lift  I  * 

Id  not  cive  a  satnea  Ibr 
Mst  in  ue  first  hondnd. 
thty  were  manufactured.    Ton  will  take  them  home  with  joa. 


*  Then  I  would  not  cive  a  sotnea  Ibr  bis  t '  replied  Colonel  Willuib  ;  '  n  man's 
first  shot  is  the  best  in  ue  first  hundrsd.    Here  is  a  peir  that  hnTenerer  missed  siaoe 

I  them  home  with  you.    Stand  before  the 


largest  mirror  in  the  house.  Look  well  at  your  ahadow.  Baise  the  pistol  from  yew 
knee,  here  in  thia  way,  with  n  stiff  elbow,  ranging  along  the  ahadow  u  the  gUaa,  and 
when  you  get  themusile  to  the  beigfatof  the  hip,  draw  the  trigger*  When  you  ooa» 
imon  the  ground  ~  take  care  to  be  there  in  good  season — plant  yourself  at  one  end 
of  the  saw-pit  Tou  will  fight  in  Guonr's  saw-pit;  that's  the  common  place,  and 
there  is  no  choice  of  light  or  shade:  be  early  on  tne  ground.  Glance  your  eye  along 
the  sides  of  the  pit.  and  get  yourself  used  to  it;  and  when  be  oomea  opposite  to  you, 
think  of  the  man  in  the  glass;  raiae  your  mussle  as  you  did  before,  always  with  a 
stiff  elbow,  and  pull  aoon  as  it  raasea  with  his  hq>.  Kow  will  you  recollect  sll  this! 
If  you  drop  your  pistol  and  IctcI  at  him  from  above,  you  will  over-shoot  him.  If  jreu 
coolly  bring  up  toe  piece  with  n  stiff  elbow  ftmn  the  knee,  you  cannot  misa  lum, 
by —I  When  he  comaa  upon  the  ground,  ten  to  one  he  will  tslk  to  you  about 
marching  and  fitting  to  the  rigfat-abouC  and  gire  you  a  lecture  on  the  Pruaaian  mode 
of  doing  thinga.    Tell  him  you  are  fixed  to  your  spot,  but  that  he  may  march,  and 

counter-merch  and  be .    Mow,  will  tou  remember  all  thief    Let  me  aee  yon 

handle  TonrDlstoL  Very  well— quite  well.  Accustom  yourself  to  the  grasp.  Fix  on 
five  in  the  afternoon;  it  will  be  better  for  tou  both,  aa  there  are  no  Strang  lights 
there  then.  The  field  is  not  for  from  you.  My  ordeny  will  be  with  you  at  four,  and 
load  your  pistols,  so  that  you  will  hnTc  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  after  you  get  uwm 
the  ground  but  take  one  careftil  glance  at  the  priming  and  aee  thai  the  powder  liee 
w€dl  upon  the  touch-hole.  I  bdwTe  you  understand  it  now.  Let  me  aee  you  raise  it 
once  more.  Very  well:  thai  was  quite  welL  When  you  get  upon  the  ground^  re> 
member  you  haTo  ouIt  one  thingto  do,  after  examining  the  priming,  and  that  is  to 
raise  the  mussle  as  high  as  his  Excellence's  hip.  Ana  then  pull  as  quietlT  as  ^ou 
did  before  the  c^aaa.  and  always  with  a  stiff  elbow.  Tou  have  two  things  to  think 
of,  recollect,  and  only  two*  after  you  get  upon  the  ground.  First  the  pnming,  and 
then  the  man  in  the  glass.  Mow  go  out  this  way,  tEa  my  wife  may  not  see  you.  I 
should  like  yon  to  hare  a  second,  nut  in  your  card  you  can  state  to  Sir  Qnonox  the 
impoeeibili^  of  procuring  one;  end  that  you  are  content  to  rely  upon  any  arrange- 
ment^athema7make&  thiareapect  Ton  may  aafoly  do  thk  AfteraU,heisa 
gentleman,  and  if  be  had  been  brea  up  in  our  aerrii 


up  in  our  aernce,  be  would  have  been  a  soldier, 
-martinet' 
The  hour  oT'fiTe  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  had  neariy  siriTed,  when 


uiatead  of  Iteing,  as  be  now  ia,  a martinet' 

*  The  hour  of  fiTO  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  had  nearly  air 
Dr.  Bl m  was  stationed  at  one  extremity  of  Guaor's  saw-pit    The  aaw-pit  had 


not  fi>r  acme  time  been  in  uae,  and  the  sUgfat  structure  thai  had  formeriy  sheltered 
the  workmen,  had  been  removed,  except  a  remaining  atick  or  two  of  timber  that  lav 
longitudinally  over  the  pit  Vegetation,  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  tn^ica,  had 
sprung  up  around  the  borders,  and  when  the  Doctor  looked  upward  fmm  his  shd- 
tered  position  into  the  rich  asure  sky  above  him,  the  heavens  had  never  seemed  to  him 
80  besutiAil  as  then;  snd  a  thought  paased  acroea  his  mind,  that  his  spirit  miKht  in  a 
fow  moments  be  wending  its  way  through  the  depths  of  that  celestial  blue.  Tne  hard 
necessities  of  lift:  the  stem  conditions  of  the  laws  of  honor;  and  the  want  of  charttv 
between  man  ana  man,  began  to  ooonpy  his  mind,  when  he  suddenlT  recollected 
Colonel  Williams'  cham  to  him,  thai  he  had  only  two  things  to  think  ot  after  be 
got  upon  the  ground.  The  first  was  the  priming :  he  opened  tne  locks  and  mund  the 
caution  an  useftil  one.  He  looked :  it  was  ten  minutes  b^ond  the  time.  Where 
could  Sir  Gnoaaa  be  f    How  long  should  he  wait  for  him  f 

'Just  then  he  heard  the  Governor's  voice :  *There.  that  wiD  do:  give  it  me :  now 
drive  quietly  home,  and  see  thai  you  don't  blow  the  horses.'  And  in  a  moment 
after,  he  entered  the  pit,  bringing  with  him  a  case  of  pistols.  He  wslked  doee  up  to 
his  entagonist  before  ne  spoke. 

*  <  Doctor  Bl k,  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  to  yon.    The  truth  is, 

that  I  had  some  ofllcial  matters  to  perform  very  unexpectedly  just  before  I  left  the 
Government  House,  and  I  prsforred  throwing  myself  upon  your  courte^,  to  postoon- 
Ing  what  was  really  important,  or  doing  it  in  a  slovei^y  way.  I  fimr  I  must  nave 
made  you  wait  some  time  f ' 

'  The  Doctor  reoeived  his  explanation  graoefally,  and  then  observed;  < Tour  Bxesl* 
len^  haa  brought  no  aecond !  * 
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< '  N 0 : '  be  replied : '  on  the  Oontineiity  I  bave  known  difficnlties  to  ftrise  from  each 
eirenmetuieee,  end  the  honor  of  gentlemen  called  in  queetion  when  two  hare  gone 
out  against  one.    No :  joa  hare  confided  in  me :  torelr  I  will  confide  in  yon/ 

'  Daring  this  time,  Sir  Obobqi  had  opened  his  pistol-case,  and  prepared  one  piece 
to  his  entire  satisftction ;  examining  and  sharpening  the  mnt  before  he  loaded  the 
pistoL    The  Doctor  also  took  his  pistol  in  hand. 

•  *  Doctor  Bl v/  said  Sir  Gkoboi,  '  I  suppose  that  this  business  is  no  novelty  to 

yonf* 

< '  On  the  contraiy/  replied  the  Doctor  *  it  is,  thank  God,  the  first  occasion  of  the 
sort  that  I  was  erer  yet  engMed  in.' 

' '  Different  people  have  different  ways  of  settling  it,*  replied  the  GoTemor ;  but  •» 
iks  D^utnan  anice  the  practice  is  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  back  to  I     ' 


march  off  three  paces,  or  four  paces,  then  to  the  right-about,  then  level  and  fire;  ana 
it  has  been  in  reference  to  that  practice  that  I  have  had  the  ground  of  this  pit  cleared 
of  all  obstructions,  and  put  in  tne  condition  for  marching  in  which  you  see  it.' 

"  As  I  tiave  never  had  the  honor  to  be  in  the  Prussian  service,'  replied  Doctor 

Bl ir, '  and  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  military  movements,  your  Excellency 

will  I  hope  excuse  me  from  any  such  evolution.  I  am  placed :  either  here,  or  if  you 
please,  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  pit  i  but,'  added  ne,  perceiving  a  shade  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  Governor's  face,  *  my  course  need  not,  1  think,prevent  your  Excel- 
lency from  the  practice  to  which  you  are  accustomed.' 

'  'Doctor  Bk N.'  said  Sir  Gkoboi  Youmo,  his  countenance  brightening  at  the 

suffgestion, '  you  are  m  all  respects  a  gentleman  — permit  me  to  say  It.  Well,  then, 
as  I  have  your  leave,  I  shall  march  up  to  you ;  go  to  the  right-abou^  march  off  eisht 
paces,  ana  then  again  fitce  you ;  at  which  time  we  fire.  And  as  m  this  methM  I 
must  necessarily  turn  my  back  upon  you,  I  desire  explicitly  to  say  that  I  do  it  strictly 
as  a  military  manoBuvre.  and  without  the  remotest  idea  of  conveying  toward  you  the 
leastjpersonal  slight  or  mdignity.' 

"There  is  only  one  thing  mora^'  said  Doctor  Bl— '  v;  'and  that  is  the  exact 
moment  at  which  I  should  fire.  Tour  Excellency  will  excuse  my  inexperience  in 
these  matters;  bnt  it  is  not  to  my  perception  so  nicely  defined  as  I  could  wish  it 
might  be.' 

' '  And  how  very  well  thought  of  that  ii  I '  said  Sir  Gkorgb  YouKe.  '  I  shsll  make 
it  perfectly  obvious  to  jou.  I  shall  march  and  counter-march  with  my  hand- 
kerehief — you  perceive  it  is  a  white  one  —  in  my  left  hand,  and  when  I  drop  it»  you 
will  fire.' 

*  His  Excelleney  performed  his  part  accordingly,  marching  with  a  very  cpracious  air 
toward  Doctor  Bl n,  then  turning  to  the  rignt-about,  ne  counted  afoud  in  Ger- 
man, as  he  marched  them,  the  eight  paces ;  faced  i^gain  to  the  riffht-about ;  dropped 
the  handkerchief,  and  two  discharges  were  almost  instantly  heara.    The  ball  ot  nis 

pistol  had  lodged  in  one  of  the  timbers  directly  over  the  head  of  Doctor  Bl K, 

while  that  of  his  opponent,  guided  by  a  surer  aim,  had  pierced  his  heart  He  sprang 
convulsively  upwud,  and  {m  without  a  groan.' 

The  subjoined  passage  from  a  dissertation  upon  *  Chowder,*  and  a  '  Patto- 
ral  Lament '  upon  the  hea  of  a  &Torite  cook,  are  eminently  cfaantcteristic.  No 
one  more  thoroug^y  understood,  than  the  writer,  the  ^^thetiee  qf  the  Tnh 
hie.*  There  was  to  be  found  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  of  viands ;  the  per-  . 
fection  of  oookery ;  the  quietest  service ;  wines  of  the  richest  quality  and  rarest 
variety ;  *  a  veritable  ladder  of  transport^  up  which  the  spirits  of  his  guests 
ascended,  step  by  step  :* 

<  No  MAV  of  a  certain  age,  but  has  observed  the  truth ;  and  no  philosopher,  but  has 
wondered  at  it  Why  is  It,  humanly  tptaking.  as  the  Presbyterians  say,  why  is  it  that 
the  same  alternate  layers  of  pork,  of  haddocx.  and  cod,  and  sliced  potatoes,  and  the 
one  onion  cut  into  rings,  ana  the  same  hard  biscuit  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  cold 
water  before  it  takes  its  place  in  the  pot;  with  the  same  black  pepper  throughout: 
and  salt  if  you  will,  when  vour  pork  &  not  salt  enough ;  with  the  seu-same  flour  ana 
butter,  Shan  refuse  their  charms  under  one  man's  management,  that  gratify,  witti  a 
foy  and  a  flavor,  and  a  fragrance  untested  and  unknown  before,  the  careless  and  un- 
hesitating distribution  of  materials  that  form  these  successive  strata  of  jgood  things 
from  the  nand  of  one  of  these  favorites  of  nature?  Ibiwrita  of  Nature  f—^t  word 
is  a  Kood  word  1  No  member  of  the  fkmily  of  the  BLmrxnfBOPS  could  ever  blow  out  a 
canale :  none  but  a  Creole  could  ever  make  a  pepper-pot :  and  the  chowder-builder 
and  the  poet  must  alike  be  bom,  each  to  his  'art,  unteachable  untaught' 

'Dear,  dear  Jim  1 —the  cove  of  dark  rocks  upon  that  shore  in  the  old  Bay  8tate^ 
near  which  our  boat  had  grated  upon  the  harsh  and  pebbly  sand,  is  before  me  at  this 
mement :  the  hum  of  cheenul  voices  thrills  upon  ray  ear ;  and  the  glow  of  youth — youth, 
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■pftrUing  700th  that  borders  upon  immortalitj,  and  is  almost  as  firee  as  it  is  from  ache 
or  care — effain  warms  the  old  neart  that  loved  thee  in  its  better  dajs,  thon  FitecnU 
of  JMuT^r  I  nerer  thdught  that  any  idea  connected  with  a  pot  of  chowder ;  or  as 
ihou  wert  wont  to  explain  the  etymology  of  this  uncouth  word,  a  ehctudUn;  styling 
it  the  best  of  those  ragouU  a  la  maieloU,  which  French  culinary  art  has  denred  from 
the  happy  inyention  of  the  sailor/ 

*  0  Mabt  1  choice  Mabt  !  the  hours, 

Flower-footed,  have  flown  like  the  light, 

When,  encompassed  with  joy  at  thy  powers, 

Three  &ce&  on  each  side  shone  bright ! 

'  Three  firiends  on  each  side,  and  no  more : 

The  delight  of  my  youth  at  the  head : 

I  siffh — I  belieye  I  baTC  said  so  before — 

When  I  think  what  a  table  was  spread. 

*  Thy  cotelettes,  thy  matelotes,  thy  seal. 

Thy  curries,  thy  oourses,  though  few. 
How  well-serred,  how  well-timea,  oh!  I  feel 
The  remembrance  as  poignant  as  truel 

<  Oakota's  renowned  DANZAnuos 

Has  the  air  that  thy  wood-cocks  erst  wore, 

Her  arm  sheds  the  soft  grace  with  which  they 
Their  bills  for  their  skewers  then  bore  I 

'  How  ther  lay,  in  their  dory,  on  toast ! 

How  close  their  nice  feet,  and  yet  free : 
When  smiled  on,  as  they  were  by  most, 
I  hare  thought  that  they  smiled  upon  me ! 

*  Then  thy  $tar,  o'er  a  terrapin  stew, 

How  it  rose  to  the  zenith  of  fame : 

And  thy  soup,  from  the  *  testudo,'  too, 

What  an  odor  it  gave  to  the  name  I 

'  How  thy  Hocha  approached  at  the  last : 

While  I  write  these  few  lines  in  thy  praise, 
A  rich  perfume  it  sheds  o'er  the  past, 
More  deUghtfhl,  more  precious  than  bays. 

'  Oft  heaves  from  my  bosom  the  sigh^ 

Oft  fixed  is  my  gaze  on  the  ground : 
Come,  give  me  my  pipe,  and  1*11  try 
To  banish  my  cares  with  the  sound.' 

In  '  Some  ThougfiU  on  Color '  we  have  these  reflections  and  reasonings  upon 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  originals  and  the  best  copies  of 
them  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  presented  to  the  world : 


or  gpod  eopUt  or  pamtmgs,  as  m  tbeir  estmiauon,  equal,  or  *  almost  equal,  to  tne 
originals  tnemselyes ; '  persons  who  have  doabtless  cherished  with  deep  care,  the 
hand-writing  of  some  friend ;  the  essay,  perhaps,  in  which  his  opinions  were  dere- 
loiMd  and  emorced ;  the  letter  that  spoke  nis  impassioned  love ;  the  lines  of  poetty  in 
which  his  spirit  yet  breathes,  and  m  the  very  characters  of  which  his  genius  may 
perhaps  be  tracea. 

*  All  these,  now  that  the  power  that  sketched  them  is  mouldering  in  its  dust,  are 
resorted  to,  like  hid  treasures ;  watched  over;  dwelt  upon  in  solitude;  spoken  to;  a^- 
trophized — loved  by  the  deep  heart.  Would  they  barter  these  relics  of  delight  amnat 
nicely-printed  copies  of  the  same  productions?  The  copies  to  be  curiously  bound 
and  silver-flrilt;  the  paper  to  be  fresh  and  fair;  the  ink  black,  and  the  characters  moch 
dearer  ana  more  le^ble  than  in  the  original  draft  ?  Not  for  worlds !  There  is  some 
latent,  some  mystenouSj^et  undeniable  oonneclion  between  these  lifeless  manuscripts 
and  the  beings  whose  afi»ctions  seem  even  yet  to  haunt  and  hover  around  them;  and 
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th«  palse  beats,  and  the  blood  gushes  through  the  loyal  heart,  as  it  ribrates  again  to 
the  w^-remembered  Words,  and  half  listens  for  the  Toioe  that  might  have  uttered 


'And  now  if  this  be  the  case  with  mere  pen,  ink,  and  paper — white  paper  and 
black  ink — what  becomes  of  it  when  the  subject  is  a  painting,  in  which  the  soul  of 
the  imperishable  artist  speaks  its  inmost  graces  of  conception  in  the  beau-id^al  of 
form? — or  in  the  raried  wonders  of  expression  t — or  blossoms  forth  its  affections  into 
color?  Color  I  that  deep,  mute  eloquence  of  earth  and  hearenl  that  one  remaining 
beauty  of  Eden  I  that  earliest  sensation  of  joy  that  the  mourner  can  admit  into  a 
broken  heart  I  That  choice  of  God  when  Hi  would  decorate  the  sky  with  a  promise 
of  His  love  I  That  poetry,  surpassing  words  1  The  soul's  wealth,  its  element,  its 
fountain  of  roAreshment  and  joy  I 

'  It  has  been  my  happhiess,  moro  than  once,  to  hare  been,  alone,  in  the  studio  of 
Tbobwaldsbv;  and  Ihare  felt  thero,  and  elsewhere  u^n  similar  occasions,  that  the 
repose  that  perraded  it  was  occupied ;  the  quiet  that  reigned  thero  was  a  living  quiet; 
it  was  a  silence  in  which  sensation  lingered:  a  rich  canacit^  of  existence;  an  mtense 
atmosphere  of  life  waiting  to  be  appropriated.  I  have  oeen  in  that  of  one  of  our  Ame- 
rican artists,  distinguish^  for  his  calm  yet  precious  coloring,  watehinff  his  efforts 
with  rapt  attention,  when  suddenly  his  pencil  has  shed  the  hue  that  rouered,  at  the 
same  instant,  his  heart  and  my  own ;  and  joy  has  enveloped  us,  begirt  us  both  at  the 
same  moment  as  with  a  sun-beam.  Thero  was  a  spiritual  lieht  around  us.  and  al- 
though the  silence  was  unbroken,  I  felt  as  if  his  soul  had  spoke  to  mine.  If  it  had 
been  the  habit  of  our  country,  I  could  not  but  have  embraoea  him  as  he  stood,  pallet, 
pencil,  linen-jacket,  and  all  i'  % 

No  one  can  peruse  the  IbUowmg,  which  is  taken  from  a  roral  sketdi,  entitled 
*  The  Old  Inn  at  Kamptwieh^  without  admitting  and  admiring  the  IresbneBS 
of  the  picture: 

'  Gbttlb  roader,  I  will  imagine  thee  for  the  first  time  seated  near  the  small  firo  that 
has  been  kindled  to  romove  the  dampness,  and  air  the  parlor,  in  that  charm  of  the 
traveller's  life,  an  English  Inn.  No  object  about  thee  seems  new,  or  of  late  acquisi- 
tion. The  fumituro  is  any  thing  rather  than  of  modem  date ;  it  has  been  thoroughly 
used,  and  admirably  kept :  every  thins  is  in  its  place,  and  speaks  its  welcome:  nice, 
tidy,  prepared,  quiet,  cneery,  comfortable. 

*The  fragrant  tea  is  of  thme  own  mixtnro:  two  spoonfuls  of  black  to  one  of  green : 
the  sugar  is  a  study  of  rofinement :  and  the  table  is  furnished  with  fresh  cream : 
one  moro  slance  at  the  Timet  newspaper,  and  every  thins  has  been  noiselessly  ar- 
ranged. A  cover  is  now  lifted  off,  ana  in  the  deep  well  ^  a  blue-edsed  plate,  that 
oontrasts  beautifully  with  what  it  contains,  is  disclosed  that  dream  of  farinaoeona  en- 
joyment, the  English  Muffin.  How  it  fills  and  gratifies  the  eye,  as  its  snowy  margin 
rests  teeming  upon  the  border  of  the  dish,  and  yields  to  the  mdual  suffusion  of  pink 
that  crowns  its  upmost  surfiuse !  And,  in  the  same  degree  now  does  its  consistency 
change,  fix>m  a  nch,  pulpy,  fruit-like  elasticity,  into  the  most  delicate  and  inviting 
erispness  of  resistance  1 

'  It  is  cut  into  quarters,  as  the  world  was  said  to  be  dirided  when  we  wero  school- 
boys: but  the  whole  of  this  is  thine  own:  ready-buttered  for  thee  moreover  with 
grass-fed  butter  through  the  plane  of  the  horixon  I  Thou  hast  finished  it  ?  Thou 
hast  drank  thy  nice  tea,  poured  out  for  thee  by  the  hands  that  are  dearest  to  thee  in 
the  world  ?    Thou  hast  *  lived  and  hast  loved  I ' 

<  The  waiter  to  whose  noiseless  foot-step  we  were  indebted  for  the  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  every  want  during  our  repast,  was  a  hale  and  erect  person,  turned  of  sixty ; 
much  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  if  it  had  suited  his  vocation ;  with  white  hair  nicely 
combed  about  a  sleek  and  roseate  face,  white  cravat,  a  scariet  plush  waistcoat,  wul 
but  carefully  worn;  drab  coat  and  breeches;  buckles  at  the  knees;  worsted  stockings, 
and  well-polished  shoes,  tied  with  strinss  of  black  ribbon.  *  Hope  that  you  found  ine 
aazton's  house  without  difficulty,  Sir?^  '  Without  the  least,  /omr :  your  direction 
was  so  exact  that  we  could  not  miss  it'  *  Hope  that  the  egss  are  boiled  to  the  lady's 
taste,  Sir?'  They  could  not  be  more  so.  John  gave  another  glance  at  the  table, 
placed  a  small  bell  upon  it,  and  yanished. 

'  To  an  American,  accustomed  ftom  his  earliest  youth  to  a  bustling  and  unrelaxed 
exertion  both  of  body  and  mind,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  repose  unconnected  with 
a  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave ;  or  even  of  leisure,  without  a  sensation  border- 
ing upon  contempt;  a  quiet  breakfast  in  a  still  country  town,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
is  a  novelty.  We  prolonged  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last  rang  for  ioBV^  and  ordered 
post-horses  and  the  biU.' 

*  The  Hea^mdy  VmUml!  among  other  equally  fervent  and  feeling  lines, 
contains  the  foUowing : 
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*  Au.  power  of  Hmtoo  U  Tnin  1 
Long  hftTe  I  known  Tbt  glorioiu  Works,  0  Losot 
Bat  them,  not  Tbul  heve  worebipped  end  edored  I 
Now  Tsou,  THTieLr,  mrt  mine  I 

« Spirit  of  God  I  bright  Oneet  1 
OoD  of  the  Bible !  of  my  mmoet  beerti 
OoD  of  mr  perdoned  tool  1  ~in  ereiT peri 
My  Comforter,  mj  Beetl 

'Bzoeeding  greet  Reword 
Of  Thivb  etoning  Seerifloiel  Lore  t 
How  doet  Thoo  raise  my  tbongbts  tbU  worid  eboTO^ 
Satioob,  DsuTBue,  OdakoI 

'Such,  enoh  Thou  ert  to  me  t 
Lo  1  here,  e'en  here,  within  my  inmost  breast, 
Reign  Thou  o'er  ell,  end  let  me  be  Tht  Gocet, 
And  let  me  snp  with  Thhb.' 

Ahs  I  it  win  be  our  good  fiirtane  no  more  to  sit  at  the  table  of  tbis  true 
ChristiaD  Qeotleniaa :  and  gone  are  manj  of  tbe  beloired  guests  whom  we  wen 
wont  to  meet  there.  Hknbt  Bbxtoobt,  that  simplMnannered,  genial,  Tariooslj- 
aooomplished,  and  most  golden-hearted  of  men ;  the  good  Bisbop  Waihweioht; 
these  of  them,  among  others,  ^sleep  in  peace,'  kaving  behind  them  only  kxve 
fiir  the  memory  of  the  But,  and  hope  fir  the  greet  Future  xspaa  which  tfa^ 
have  entered. 


Gossip  wtth  RtADWis  abb  Cokbispohdsiitb. — A  good  'conmion-sense* 
and  well-written  sketdi,  by  a  oonespondent  iriiom  we  shall  be  ri^t  g^  to 
hear  from  again : 

*  *  A  TBRT  good  thing  Is  a  ddlar  or  two,*  sang  somebody  onee  upon  a  time, 
enimierating  feelingly  the  Tarioos  conTeniences  attending  the  poeeeedon  of  that 
rather  indefinite  som ;  efanoet  as  many  as  the  loeeee  ciirtein4ectiired  into  the  eer 
of  the  nnfortimate  Mr.  Cacdli  by  his  sponse,  when  he  had  been  rash  enough  to 
lend  five  poonds  to  a  friend,  without  pemuasion. 

*  Now,  though  I  do  not  des|rfse  *  a  dollar  or  two,*  by  any  means,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  think  It  a  Tory  much  better  thing  when  multiplied  an  inde- 
finite number  of  times.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  as  I  find  that  erery  body 
wants  a  good  deal  of  money  Just  now ;  and  I  also  find,  as  a  consequence,  that  it 
is  to  be  procured  of  nobody,  who  is  prepared  to  furnish  it  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  on  any  terms. 

*  It  is  an  extremely  inconrenient  thing  to  want  money,  even  if  it  be  only  aBtUe ; 
and  it  is  particukriy  so  in  gobig  to  market,  for  markei-people  are  inexorable  and 
hare  no  bowels.  Tour  credit  may  be  good  with  your  grocer  and  baker,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  your  tailor ;  but  it  is  worth  nothing  with  market-people. 
They  do  n*t  understand  book  accounts,  neither  do  they  belieTe  in  slates,  and  they 
bold  pass-books  in  disrespect  It  is  also  inconrenient  to  forget  (not  being  used 
to  it)  that  you  hare  no  money,  and  then  to  get  into  an  omnibus,  and  before  you 
haTO  ridden  half  a  square,  to  remember  It ;  or  to  stop  at  a  restaurant  for  dinner, 
(baring  nothing  but  cold  mutton  at  home,)  and  hare  a  Tision  of  your  empty  porte- 
monnaie  gape  suddenly  before  you  while  you  are  in  the  midst  of  giving  tbe  order ; 
or  to  step  into  a  cigaretore  and  buy  a  bundle  of  dieroots — supposing  you  were 
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cxtnYigant  enough  to  smoke  them  when  jon  luid  money— obliTioiui  of  the  cot- 
lapsed  state  of  jour  pocket,  until  you  have  lit  one,  and  half  taken  out  jour  pocket- 
book  to  pa  J  for  them ;  or  to  go  into  a  strange  church,  and  hare  a  coUection-plate 
thrust  at  jou ;  not  a  decent  mahogan  j  box,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  and  a  soft 
▼elvet  lining  innde,  nor  a  deep  bag  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  but  a  bare-faced, 
uncompromising  plate,  which  shows  ererj  thing  that  is  dropped  upon  it,  and  leares 
no  possibilitj  of  keeping  up  appearances — jou  and  I  would  n't  do  such  a  thing, 
but  we  know  some  people  who  would  —  bj  quietlj  depositing  an  odd  button  in  it 
All  these  things  are  inconvenient,  not  to  saj  embarrassing.  Ton  would  nH  mind 
them  half  so  much,  if  jou  reall j  had  the  mone j  and  had  onlj  forgotten  to  take 
it  with  jou;  that  would  be  an  over-sight  which  you  could  set  right;  but  the  other 
predicament  has  no  right  ade  to  it;  so  that  even  a  litUe  money  is  a  very  excel* 
lent  thing  to  have;  not  by  any  means  to  be  'sneezed  at,*  and  not  in  the  least 
dangerous  to  its  possessor,  wherein  it  differs  from  learning,  which  is  poetically 
supposed  to  be  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  minuteness.  Learning  is  also  said 
to  be  better  than  houses  and  lands,  wliich  are  rather  troublesome  appendages 
when  one  has  no  money  to  keep  them  going  and  pay  taxes ;  which  brings  me 
neatly  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  want  of  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

*  To  want  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  to  discover  suddenly  that  you  have  none 
at  all,  is  about  as  uncomfortable  a  state  of  things  as  can  be  imagined.  For  there 
is  such  a  ridiculous  disproportion  between  what  you  have  to  do,  and  what  yon 
have  to  do  it  with.  Ton  are  taken  up  so  very  short,  snubbed  as  it  were  in  all 
your  plans.  Tou  find  all  your  calculations  so  terribly  awry ;  engagements  made 
that  you  can't  meet ;  notes  to  take  up,  and  nothing  to  take  them  up  with ;  having 
to  go  backing  and  filling  along  the  *  Barbary  coast,*  which  has  been  for  months 
past  resounding  with  the 

*  IjOVd  lament^ 
The  oiy  of  holders  o'er  their 
Sunken  stocks,' 

urged  on  by  a  pleasant  feeling,  as  if  the  notary  was  after  you  in  full  chase ;  to 
have  your  mortgages,  that  you  supposed  would  rest  quietly  in  the  hands  of  the 
saving  fund  or  insurance  company  until  you  were  ready  to  pay  them,  peremptorily 
called  in  at  three  days'  notice,  sending  you  to  one  conveyancer's  office  after 
another  to  meet  the  same  answer  in  all,  *  Ko  money  to  be  had.'  When  I  had 
written  this,  I  stopped  to  read  it  to  my  wife,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing;  she  is 
a  most  industrious  woman,  and  accomplishes  the  fabulous  quantity  of  sewing 
which  our  little  family  of  eleven  small  boys  and  three  girls  makes  necessary,  with 
an  energy  which  fairly  appals  me,  who  am  a  quiet,  easy-going  individual,  rather 
disposed  to  take  it  easy  and  let  things  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  much.  I 
mean  to  buy  her  a  sewing-machine  when  times  get  a  little  better,  so  that  some- 
body can  lend  me  money  enough  to  pay  for  one ;  for  I  believe  Mr.  Wxlsox's 
agents  decline  giving  trust,  except  in  very  uncommon  cases,  and  my  case  is  a 
very  common  one  Indeed.  My  wife  bears  these  interruptions  very  amiably,  and 
on  this  occasion,  she  looked  up  from  her  work  and  listened  attentively,  untU  I  had 
finished,  and  then  remarked : 
* '  Talking  of  wanting  money,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  panic  last  fall? ' 
'  'That,  my  dear,'  said  I,  'is  a  very  comprehensive  question,  and  not  easily 
answered.  There  have  been  a  great  many  solutions  of  it  offered,  each  more  lucid 
and  satisfactory  than  the  others ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  throw  such  a  blaze  of 
fight  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  dimmed  into  entire  invisibility  by  their  radiance.' 
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And  thereupon  I  proceeded  to  OYenr helm  her  with  an  expiUnttion  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  those  of  demand  and  supply,  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  of  stoeks, 
the  operations  of  buUs  and  bears,  etc.,  which  I  flatter  myself  I  made  as  dear  as 
such  Incomprehansilfle  and  unreliable  things  can  be  made. 

*  When'I^h&cf  got' through,  I  paused  to  obserre  the  effect,  standing  with  my 
hands  cfdbsed  behind  me  under  the  tail  of  my  wrapper,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do 
when  I  have  been  roused  to  make  any  remarks  of  unusual  profundity. 

*My  wife,  who  had  listened  very  patiently,  did  not  seem  as  much  o?«rwb^raed 
as  I  thought  she 'might  have  been,  but  answered  quietly : 

*  *  Well,  my  dear,  I  think  I  can  find  a  simpler  answer  to  the  question  than  tiie 
long  one  you  Ve  been  giving ;  I  do  nH  understand  all  that  about  stocks  and  biBE 
of  credit  and  time-sales  and  bulls  and  bears  —  disagreeable  creatures!  — but  1 
think  the  whole  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  wuU  of  a  great  deal  o/numey  / ' 

*  Here  was  a  practical,  stndght-forward  soludon  for  you !  One  that  went  right 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  brushed  away  the  cloudy  web  of  sophistries  in  which 
the  question  had  been  wrapped,  as  cleanly  as  a  brush  in  her  hands  sweeps  away  a 
spider's  web  that  has  surreptitiously  got  into  a  comer  of  the  parlor  ceiling.  I  now 
offer  it  boldly  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  as  the  only  satisfactory  sohition 
of  the  great  question,  *  What  caused  the  panic  ?  *  desiring  that  she  should  have 
the  full  credit  of  it. 

*  It  was,  I  say,  therefore,  dmply  the  result  that  followed  from  a  good  many  peo- 
ple who  supposed  that  they  could  command  a  great  deal  of  money,  finding  then- 
selves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  disobeyed  by  it.  That  instead  of  money,  they 
had  only  large  expectfrtaons  of  it,  «ihioh  were  to  be  realised  out  of  something 
which  depended  upon  something  else;:  ihat  ,ina  shoied«uptin  turn  by  something 
that  was  to  be  successful  in  case  some  other  speculation  liid  not  fall  that  was  sore 
to  succeed,  provided  that  some  dozen  or  two  of  additional  bubUes  that  were  tied 
fast  to  it  and  helped  to  keep  it  afloat,  did  not  burst ;  a  thing  that  was  very  pos- 
sible, seeing  they  were  all  inflated  to  their  utmost  tension.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  them  did  burst,  and  down  came  all  the  great  rail-road  balloons  and  the  sugar- 
<  plums,*  exploding  one  after  another,  like  a  pack  of  crackers,  and  remorselesslT 
setting  fire  to  all  the  littie  private  paper  *  kites '  which  were  fluttering  around 
them,  leaving  nothing  but  the  sticks  to  come  rattling  down  on  the  heads  of  tbdr 
holders.  So  the  large  expectations  came  to  naught.  They  having  come  to 
naught;  of  course  a  ereat  deal  of  conditional  money  came  to  naught  with  them, 
which  produced  a  sudden  want  of  a  great  deal  of  positive  money ;  which  produced 
the  panic,  Q.  E.  D. ;  also  proving  the  fidlacy  of  the  arithmetical  axiom,  that  naught 
added  to  naught,  can  produce  nothing. 

*  To  want  money,  is  to  be  tied  down  to  a  desk  in  a  dmgy  office,  wearing  out 
mind  and  soul  in  poring  over  musty  parchments,  or  wading  wearily  throng  the 
endless  verbosity  of  legal  documents ;  to  dance  attendance  in  fusty  court-rooms, 
when  you  want  to  be  in  the  f^e  air  and  the  sun-shine ;  to  work  when  you  are 
tired  and  wake  when  you  are  sleepy ;  to  wear  your  old  coat  when  you  ought  to 
have  a  new  one;  to  have  your  wife  *do  up'  her  last  year's  bonnet,  and  make  out 
with  her  four-years'- old  cloak,  while  the  children  are  kept  decent  in  a  way  tiiat 
nothing  but  a  woman's  ingenuity  can  explain.  It  is  to  be  short  in  your  rent,  and 
in  debt  to  your  grocer ;  to  have  your  mind  never  free  from  care  and  anxiety,  but 
always  in  a  fret  and  fever ;  it  is  to  curdle  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  make 
rancid  the  butter  of  amiability ;  to  make  the  sound  of  'market'  discordant  to  the 
ear,  and  the  sight  of  the  baker's  tally  an  abomination  to  the  eye. 

'  It  is  bad  enough  to  want  money  which  you  are  willing  to  earn;  but  when  it 
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eomes  to  wanting  monej  whioh  jon  hare  fkirij  earned,  and  can*t  collect,  then  it 
beoomea  aggrarating.  There  are  plenty  of  men  whom  you  would  suppoee  to  be 
In  flourishing  buaineas,  who  are  going  behind-hand  erery  day,  Just  from  thia  cauee ; 
men  who  bear  themaelree  in  public  with  nnruffled  faces  and  gay  smiles,  but 
whose  hearts  bitter  dkre  and  anxiety,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  dependent 
■pon  them,  are  slowly  eating  awty. 

*  And  now  the  moral  of  my  Jerendad  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than  the  Jeremiad 
itself;  it  is'^in  three  words :  Fay  your  JiUlit  you  who  have  the  means,  and  do  n*t 
hoard  your  money,  for  fear  somebody  else  may  forget  to  pay  his ;  and  then,  do  n\ 
malce'any  more  bills,  but  deal  for  cash,  except  in  your  large  transactions,  which 
are  too  heavy  and  dignified  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  such  summary  process ;  so 
shall  you  give  comfort  to  a  great  many  people  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  For,  with  the 
money  you  pay  to  the  grocer,  he  will  pay  the  baker,  who  will  pay  the  dry-goods- 
mauy  who  win  pay  the  coal-dealer,  who  will  pay  the  butcher,  who  will  pay  the 
&rmer,  who  will  pay  the  country  store-keeper,  wha  will  pay  the  wholesale  dealer, 
who  will  pay  his  lawyer  for  managing  that  little  suit,  who  will  pay  the  doctor,  who 
will  pay  somebody  else,  who  will  pay  you  that  little  bill  that  has  been  standing  so 
long ;  and  so  it  will  go  around,  l&e  a  row  of  bricks  stood  on  end,  when  the  first 
one  is  %ped  over ;  each  one  helping  his  neighbor  on,  and  so  benefiting  all  in  turn, 
imtU  the  good  deed  comes  back  to  where  it  started  from,  thus  lightening  a  burden 
which  is  a  great  deal  less  grotesque  in  the  feeling  than  it  is  in  the  telling. 

*  Whe^i  1 1^  the  whole  <if  this  to  my  wife,  she'  said  it  was  a  very  good  article 
indeed,  (I  hare  great  confidence  in  her  judgment,)  and  expressed  her  opinion 
exactly;  only  she  said,  I  need  not  have  told  about  the  number  of  children;  that 
was  nobody's  business  but  hers;  but  I  knew  that  Kmioubrbockxr  was  fond  of 
children,  and  wouldn't  object  to  the  number,  so  I  concluded  to  leave  it  in.' 

Let  us  hear  from  yoa  agdn-  -  -  -  It  has  of  oourse  been  imposBible 
not  to  have  remariced  the  Oreat  Bsligiout  Awih&ning  which  has  pervaded, 
dnring  the  last  two  months,  not  only  our  Great  Metropolis,  but  villages  and 
towns  adiacent)  and  also  fiur-distant  porti<»is  of  *the  States.'  The  unanimity, 
the  simultaneousne69», of  tbis.  grest  movement^  has  been  remarkable:  and  we 
have  seen  no  more  brie^  and  at  the  same  time  more  comprehensive  re$umS  of 
the  *  moving  toAy,'  than  the  following  sentences  from  the  ^JSoening  Fat '  daily 
journal  of  our  city : 

'  Thb  apparent  absence  of  any  immediate  and  special  cause  has  been  universaUy 
remarkecL  There  have  been  no  means  used  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  On  the  con- 
trary, laymen  hare  been  the  leaders.  Toun^  Mm 9  ChruUan  AttodaHont^  recent 
and  excellent  organiiations,  hare  been  most  active  in  resnonding  to  the  general  in- 


terest in  religion,  by  appointing  the  times  and  places  of  public  meetings,  and  in  con- 
ducting  the  exercises  of  daily  worship.  Controverted  doctrines  and  dogmatic  theology 
hare  been  kept  out  of  the  meetings  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  *  turn  or  bum ' 
dictum  has  given  place  to  the  *  new  commandment' 

<  The  terrors  of  rature  punishment  hare  not  been  held  before  the  inquirer's  mind, 
but  rather  the  goodness  of  God,  and  His  readiness  to  pardon  the  repentant  Instead 
of  being  driven,  men  have  been  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity.  Even  the  secu- 
Uur  press  has  been  forcsed  from  its  habitual  and  wise  reticence  in  religious  matters, 
and  mis  aided  by  its  publicity  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  revival  far  and  wide. 
The  noon  meetiogs  for  business  men  in  all  the  large  cities,  interrupting  the  most 
pressing  secular  engagements,  are  highly  indicative  of  the  depth  and  sincerity,  the 
oreadth  and  strength  of  this  tidal  wave  of  religious  emotion.'^  .  .  *  The  converts 
have  been  numbered  weekly  by  thousands,  and  in  all  our  newspaper  exchangee, 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  we  find  no  indications  of 
any  diminution  of  religious  interest,  but  rather  every  mark  of  its  steady  increase, 
from  the  large  cities,  where  it  first  originated,  to  the  small  cities  and  villages,  and 
even  to  the  sparsely-settled  country  towns.    From  Maine  to  California,  every  religious 


Stt 


JSMtor»»  TOh. 


[M«y, 


U  aharing  the  ganenu  in 
tion.'    .    .    .    ^  ffTMt  n 


•,U1rard«MdwitfatlM 
inteTMt  ' 


Dewa;  and  eroi  GtmI BritaEi 


In  almoat  arerr  dapartmanl 
-  -^siiitnaUam  X 


dalualon  of  SpiiitnaUam  than  had  iu  twaiep,  and  fbUowing  tba 
atrangth  came  the  great  financial  raTnlaion,  from  whoaa  diaaalrona  blows  trade, 
meroe, and indastiy are Btill  staggering.'    .    .    .    'Eranirhilepitjing  themiac 
▼ktima  of  a  deloaion  which  haa  aent  hnndrada  to  hinatie  aa^nma,  ana  made  fhnat 
of  many  othara  whoaa  aftncerity,  oameatnaaa,  and  tampenunaot  ware  not  each  aa 


apiritual  t 

tamed  men's  thonghta  from  the  greed  of  gain ;  and  stanat&on  of  trade  haa  both  af- 
forded the  opportunity  and  giren  the  oocaaion  I5r  reflec&on  npon  higher  and  ponr 
themea.  Withoat  denying  or  aaaarting  an  immediate  intarpoaloon  of  DiTiae  iaflnanea 
in  the  origin  of  thia  reriral,  it  ia  at  leMt  eaay  to  traoe  a  direct  aaqnence  in  the  eoniw 
of  the  events  we  hare  deacribed,  and  to  diaoorer  in  thoae  erents  the  canaea  of  a  part, 
if  not  of  the  great  part,  of  the  praaent  religiona  excitement.*  ...  *  With  ereiy 
elevation  of  the  whole  people  in  knowledge  and  cnltnra,  (ao  long  aa  refinement  doca 
not  lapae  into  enerration,  and  caltora  ia  combined  with  moral  integrity,)  ao  will  erciy 
new  manifeatation  and  awakening  of  the  inner  apiritnal  life  be  upon  a  higher  plaac^ 
and  be  more  enduring  and  beneficent  in  their  reaolta. 

'  Gon  ia  the  aame,  yeaterday,  to-day,  and  forerar.  Periodidty  ia  the  inffaenct 
and  power  of  Hn  Spirit,  ia  the  eonaeqnenoe  of  man's  aooeptanoe  or  refection  of  it 
To  a  perfect  church,  renrala  would  be  impoaaible,  forits  unbroken  law  would  be  that 
entire  and  humbia  dependence  upon  Ood^  whico  should  be  tba  unchanging  and 
habitual  condition  of  OTery  human  aouL' 

llieae  are  wdUxpreMod  truths.  -  -  -  Fbom  '  Crockett;  Texas,*  our  oripud 
oorrespondent  sends  ^The  San  Jacinto  BattU,^  'wrote  hj  Knro  D.  D.  Smr- 
UBTT/es  before^  witli  these  remarks :  *  By  the  tnctosed,  yoa  win  peroeiTe  that 
Mr.  SmFLiTT,  the  commemorator  of  the  death  of  'little  Lin  Caltkrt  DrrsBi,* 
elated  by  the  suooess  which  smiled  upon  that  eflbrti  has  stni<^  his  harp^tringB 
with  a  bolder  and  a  freer  hand.  No  doubt  he  now  aspires  to  a  natioiial  repu- 
tation; and  with  so  genial  an  air  as  you  can  breatiie  upon  hfan,  then  is  no 
limit  to  his  Just  ezpedatiooi.  Woidb  of  oonmMndstkm,  like  diarity,  blesB 
both  the  gifer  and  the  redpient'    Andnow  tothe 'pome:* 

*  TanaoAT,  Um  tvratj-flrat  Aaa  of  April, 
If  loB(  to  bo  roaMttborod  ^  Tons; 
for  Um  bottlo  of  tho  Sea  Jodato : 
*T«ao  la  ot(htooD  kaodrod  sad  tkhtralz. 
That  old,  8am  load  tho  Tncaao  to  lietoiy ; 
▲ad  reaped  tho  laorols,  aad  woa  tho  trophjs* 
or  tho  oolf-otjlod  RAMLaoa  of  tho  Wool, 
On  tho  Tordoat  plalas  of  Saa  Jadato. 

•  Sam  Hovaimi  oommaadod,  tho  battio  raged : 
Tho  fcvln  oloton  thnadorlag  dootraottoa, 
To  taradlnff  horooo  of  Mosloo : 
Loudly  roarod  tho  eaaaooi  of  Toaas ; 
AwftU  WM  tho  fltto  of  Sara  Avma  t 
Awftil  017,  *  Remombor  tho  Alamo  t  * 

*Romomb«rGollad!'  erlod  tho  Tozans ; 
Tho  Moyloani  Sod  bofoar  tho  Tesaao. 

'ifa«e«  vtrfvttf/ Ifr.  Shiftless  I  -  -  -  The  Bbothbbs  Habpkr  have  issued  a 
New  Deteriptive  Catalogue  of  their  publicatioDS,  with  an  Index,  and  Gassified 
lUde  of  Contents,  whidi  will  be  of  great  serrioe  to  gentlemen  in  town  or 
oountiy,  who  may  be  desirous  to  fimn  libraries,  or  enrich  their  literary  oollec- 
tiona  It  comprises  a  krge  proportion  of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed 
works  in  English  literature,  and  oon^irehends  more  than  fvo  tJuniearkdvolumei, 
whidi  are  ofoed  in  most  instanoeB^  at  less  than  one^ialf  the  cost  of  simHsr 


*  GoBoral  Sam  HbOBvcMi  braTdr  poahod 
And  that  rooolTod  a  wooad,  and  diod  I 
Por  tho  righli,  and  UbcrUoo  of  Tezao. 
Oaward  erlod  old  Sam,  forgoltlag  hlo  \ 
Tho  Mezloaaa  retroatlaf  la  wild  dlimoy. 
And  oarroadored  to  thow  bravo  eapton, 
Tho  IHotator  aad  ooaunandor  la  chief 
Of  Moxleo  waa  flaaQy  takoa. 


*  Oonoral  HooRoa  oommanded  tho  Tttaat, 
Oa  tho  boaaUiai  Pralrioo of  Tezaa; 
AaUd  tho  faj  Momoom  aad  flowen  of  Sprfag ; 
Aad  aohloTod  for  Tozaoi  a  aoblo  fwoj* 
Of  ladopoadOBOO,  aaioDgit  tho  nattaio, 
Aad  ftatoo  of  ororj  repobllo  ftuv. 
And  booora,  Hbortloo,  aad  patriottaai. 
To  oraiy  oarrlTtag  Toxaa  horoo.* 
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prodiictioDs  in  England  Six  cents  in  postag&fitampe  wiU  seoure  its  reception 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  -  -  -  Oub  mort^cation  is  extreme:  oar 
regret  unbounded.  Why  did  we  not  think,  at  the  moment  of  penning  the 
two  introductory  lines  to  ^Some  ThoughtB  an  Fancy  Fain,*  in  our  last  number, 
that  our  hurried  remarlcs  were  capabte  of  misinterpretation  ?  Echo  answers : 
^  Why  did  n't  you  doiif*  To  which  we  respond,  * Mea  culpa — mea  culpa : 
mea  nuunma  culpal ' — and  *  throw  ourselyes  upon  the  men^  of  the  court' 
We  haye  received  the  sul^ined  letter,  addressed  as  follows : 


BfTlLOPB. 


*MbHl€,  March  27»  1858. 
*Mt  diar  Sir:  Shucks  and  Gobt  were  liortlciiltaral  neighbors,  and  nurtared 
regetables  for  amusement    Gobt  frequently  produced  meritorious  pumpkins,  for 
which   great   praise  was  >»  awarded    him.     Shucks, 

emulous  also  of  fame,  tried  -J-  i^^^^\  %^  ^**  ^*"^  **  pumpkins,  and 
maturing  one  which  was  ^^T'fnt.  liM^^  approbated  bj  his  neigh, 
bor,  exhibited  it  to  an  -A^^^KKb^s^  ^Agricultural  Ck>mmittee,' 
who  instantly  voted  it  to  be  a  genuuie  Gobt,  and  bj  no  means  to  be  attributed  to 
Shucks,  saying  that  though  hidorsed  by  Gobt,  they  should  n*t  be  surprised  if 

d  Gobt  himself '  had 
some  little  hand 
modest  eiforts  of 
Shucks  brought  to 
hun  UtUe   credit, 

and  his  cherished  pumpkin,  though  good-naturedly  indorsed  by  Gobt,  was  not,  in 
fact,  up  to  the  Gobiax  standard  of  excellence.  Both,  therefore,  became  malcon- 
tent—Shucks  at  the  loss  of  his  labor,  and  Gobt  at  the  damage  to  his  repuUtion. 
*  Can  the  KNiCKiaBooxia  find  a  moral  in  thiB,  and  ai^y  it  to  the  article  on 
*  Fancy  Fairs*  hi  its  April  Number? 

•VerilylamtUne,  0 H.  P , 

'alSas^&ORJLX.' 
*L.  Gatlorb  Clark,  Esq.,  En.  *  Exick.'  * 


ess 


JBmot»»  note. 


Pfay, 


mod  many  %. 


,U1rard«MdwHlith«i 


iDewi;  tuderoiOrMlBritaEi 


is  aharing  the  ganmTinterMt  in  Um  iMoetiitj  of  aa  improTod  spiritaal  ooadi* 
tion.'  ...  'a  gTMt  morml  dagenaracj  hu  been  for  MT«ral  jmts  pMt  exhibited 
in  almost  OTeiy  department  of  our  national,  politieal,  mercantile,  and  social  fife.  Tbe 
dslosiott  of  Spiritualism  tben  had  iu  vwmn,  and  firilowiiig  the  dinmetcrie  of  ita 
strength  came  the  great  flnandal  reTnlaioo,  from  whose  disasvovs  blosrs  trade,  eoas- 


e,  and  indnstiy  are  still  staggering.'    .'    .    .    'Eren  while  pitjing  the 
▼ktims  of  a  delusion  which  has  sent  hundreds  to  Innatie  asjiums,  ana 


of  many  others  whoso  sincerilj,  oamestness,  and  tsmpenuneot  were  not  saeh  as  to 
fores  them  to  that  last  extreme,  it  It  possible  to  see^  and  oooaoUng  to  reeogmse,  eren 
in  that  delusion,  an  indication  of  the  rerulsion  of  popular  fteling  from  the  deadaess 
of  spiritnsi  life  which  had  preoeded  it,  and  an  earnest  though  misdirected  strvcgls 
for  communion  with  the  spiritual  world.  The  reoent  flnandal  disasters,  too,  bsfs 
turned  men's  thoughts  from  the  greed  of  gain ;  and  stagnation  of  trade  has  both  af- 
forded the  opportunity  and  giren  the  occasion  for  refleenon  upon  hucher  sad  punr 
themes.  Without  denying  or  aeserting  an  Immediate  interpodtion  of  DiTiae  iaflaeaes 
iu  the  origin  of  this  reriTsI,  it  is  at  least  easy  to  trace  a  direct  sequence  in  the  eouns 
of  the  srents  we  hsTe  deecribed,  and  to  <fiscoTer  in  those  CTcnts  the  causes  of  a  part, 


if  not  of  ths  grsat  part,  of  the  present  religions  exdtement.'  .  .  .  'With  • 
eleration  of  the  whole  people  in  knowledge  and  culture,  (so  long  as  reflaement  docs 
not  lapse  into  enerration,  and  culture  is  oomhinsd  with  moral  integrity,)  so  will  erciy 
new  manifestation  and  awakening  of  the  inner  spiritusl  life  be  upon  a  higher  pisae, 
and  be  more  enduring  and  beneficent  in  their  results. 

'  God  Lb  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forerer.  Peiiodidty  ia  the  inffaeace 
and  power  of  Hn  Spirit,  is  the  coneequence  of  man's  aooeptaace  or  r^ection  of  it 
To  a  perfect  church,  reriTals  would  be  impoeaible,  for  its  unbroken  law  would  be  that 
entire  and  humbia  dependence  upon  Qod^  which  should  be  the  uacihanging  aad 
habitual  ooadition  of  erery  human  souL' 

llieae  are  wdkexpreMed  trutha.  -  -  -  Fbom  '  Gnxkett;  Texas,*  our  ori^ud 
oofrespondent  sends  'The  San  Jaeinio  BattU^  « wrote  by^  Knro  D.  D.  Smr- 
utrr/ss  before^  witli  these  remaria:  *  By  the  tndosed,  yoa  win  pcraeife  that 
Mr.  SmFLiTT,  the  ooiimienK)rator  of  the  detth  of 'littie  Livi  Calt^ 
elated  by  the  suooess  whidi  smiled  upon  that  eflbrti  has  strw^  his  harp^tringB 
with  s  bolder  and  s  freer  hand.  No  doubt  he  now  aspires  to  a  natkoal  repu- 
tation; and  with  so  genial  an  air  as  you  can  breatiie  upon  him,  then  is  no 
limit  to  his  Just  azpedatiooi.  Wordb  of  oomnMndstion,  like  diarity,  bksB 
both  the  gifer  and  the  redpient'    And  now  to  the  *  pome:* 

•  General  Sam  Hbcsroa  brsTa^paihsd  fervard ; 
And  tibot  rwetred  a  vpoad.  Slid  died  his  ktood ; 


*  TavssDAT.  the  tvwtj-flnt  d^  of  April, 
If  tone  to  M  reoMoibered  I9  taas ; 
Vor  the  bsUlo  of  the  Sea  Jsdato : 
*T«aa  to  otchteoB  kaodrod  aad  thbtrslz. 
That  old,  Sam  lead  tho  Tncaat  toTtetoiy; 
Aad  reaped  the  Uwels,  and  won  tho  trophyt, 
or  IhoMlf-otjled  MATouosof  the  W«•^ 
On  the  rerdsBt  plalas  of  San  Jacinto. 

•Sam  HovsRw  eoniaaadod,  tho  battle  raged; 
Tho  fevta  eltteri  thnadorias  doetreotioB, 
To  iDTodlng  horooo  of  Mozloo : 
Loodlj  roared  tho  eanaoos  of  Tesas; 
AwftU  was  tho  fltte  of  Sara  Avma  I 
Awftil  erj,  *  Remembor  tho  Alamo  t  * 

* Romomber  Oollad! *  erlod  tho  Tezans; 
The  Mexioaai  Sod  befoor  the  Tosaae. 


Por  tho  righli,  sod  Ubcrtioe  of  Texas. 
Oaward  erlod  old  Sam,  forgoltlBg  hia  woead : 
Tho  Mezloaas  relrostlnff  ia  wild  dlimay, 
redtothofrl 


'  brave  eapton, 
Tho  Dielator  aad  oooiBiaBdor  In  chief 
Of  Mexleo  was  SaaQy  takea. 


>  General  Hoesio*  fl 


sanded  the 


Oa  tho beaaUiai Pralrioa of  Texas; 

Anld  the  fsj  bloewi  aad  flowers  of  Sprfag ; 

Aad  sohieTOd  for  Texaii  a  noble  iwaj. 

Of  ladopeadeBOO,  amoogil  the  natioot, 

Aad  etatea  of  OTOrf  repoblle  Ikrm, 

Aad  boaors,  Bbortlei,  and  patriottaa, 

To  oreiy  aarrlTtaff  Texaa  aeroe.* 


'Macte  virtuU^  Ifr.  SHiiTLns !  •  -  -  Tn  Bbothess  Harper  have  issued  a 
New  Deeeriptive  Catalogue  of  their  puUicatioDS,  with  an  Index,  and  Gassified 
TM»  of  Contents,  whidi  will  be  of  great  sei^oe  to  gentlemen  in  town  or 
country,  who  may  be  desirous  to  fiinn  libraries,  or  enridi  their  literary  ct^ec- 
tion&  It  comprises  a  krge  pn^portion  of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed 
works  in  English  literature,  and  oouqirehends  more  than  heo  thousand  volume$j 
whidi  are  ofoed  in  most  instancws,  at  less  than  one^islf  the  oost  of  similar 


1858.] 
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productions  in  England  Six  cents  in  poBtag&fitamps  wiU  secure  its  reception 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  -  -  -  Oub  mortiflcation  is  extreme:  our 
regret  unbounded.  Why  did  we  not  think,  at  the  moment  of  penning  the 
two  introductory  lines  to  ^Some  ThoughU  an  Fimey  Fain^*  in  our  last  number, 
that  our  hurried  remarlcs  were  c^wble  of  misinterpretation  ?  Echo  answers : 
^  Why  did  n*t  you  do  iif^  To  whidi  we  respond,  * Mea  culpa —  mea  culpa : 
mea  maxima  culpal  * — and  *  throw  ourselves  upon  the  men^  of  the  court' 
We  have  receiyed  the  subjoined  letter,  addressed  as  follows : 

BfTlLOPB. 


•Mobile,  March  27, 1858. 
*Mt  diab  Sir:  Sruoks  and  Gout  were  hortlcnltaral  neighbors,  and  nurtared 
▼egetables  for  amoBement.    Gobt  frequently  produced  meritorious  pumpkins,  for 
which   great  praise  was  ^  awarded    him.     Shucks, 

emulous  also  of  fiune,  tried        -f-  d^^^\  v^  **^  **"*^  *'  pumpkins,  and 

maturing  one  which  was  *^|^kiujr^#  approbated  by  his  neigh, 
bor,  exWblted  it  to  an  -**-^BB6»-fl=»-^  •Agricultural  CJommlttee,' 
who  instantly  TOted  it  to  be  a  genuuie  Gobt,  and  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to 
Shucks,  saying  that  though  indorsed  by  Gobt,  they  should  n*t  be  surprised  if 

d  Gobt  himself  *  had 
some  little  hand 
modest  efforts  of 
Shucks  brought  to 
hhn  UtUe   credit, 

and  his  cherished  pumpkin,  though  good-naturedly  indorsed  by  Gobt,  was  not,  in 
fact,  up  to  the  Gobiax  standard  of  excellence.  Both,  therefore,  became  malcon- 
tent— Shucks  at  the  loss  of  his  labor,  and  Gobt  at  the  damage  to  Us  reputation. 
•  Can  the  Knickbrbookik  find  a  moral  in  thii|  and  apply  it  to  the  article  on 
•  Fancy  Fairs '  hi  its  April  Number? 

•VcrilylamtUne,  0 H.  P , 

•alias  ^boBAX.' 
*L.  Gatlobd  Clark,  Esq.,  Ed.  '  Ebick.*  * 


MS 


JSiitor»»  note. 


[M«y, 


•Dd  maaj  ft Mesltr  paper,  U bnrdiiMd  with  the  mim  newt;  tud  erea  Gfcat  BvHbb 
U  aharing  tho  gmmi  interest  in  the  neceesitj  of  en  improTed  spiritiul  ooadi- 
tion/    ,    ,    ,    'A  greet  morel  degeneracr  hee  been  for  eererel  jeers  pest  exhibited 

in  elmoet  etery  depertment  of  onr  netionel,  f  "'*^"' ^* ^  — ""'  *^^     """^ 

delusion  of  Spiritoelism  then  he'  ' 
strength  ceme  the  greet  flnendel  i 

meroe,  end  indnstiy  ere  etill  steggeriog.'    .    .    . ,  . 

Tietims  of  a  deloeion  whieh  bee  sent  hnndreda  to  Innatie  aajlnme,  end  mode  ftoelkB 
of  many  othere  whoee  sinceritj,  eemeetneee,  and  tempenuneot  were  not  each  es  to 
foroe  them  to  that  lact  extreme,  it  is  possible  to  eee^  end  consoling  to  reoognixe,  eren 
in  that  delosion,  en  indication  of  the  remlsion  of  popoler  fceling  ftvmi  the  deedness 
of  spiritoal  life  whieh  had  preeeded  it,  end  an  earnest  though  misdirected  sbrvggle 
for  oommanioa  with  the  spiritoel  world.  The  reeent  flnenriel  diseetere,  too,  bste 
tamed  men's  thoagfats  from  the  greed  of  gain ;  end  atecnetion  of  trade  baa  both  sf- 
(brded  the  opportunity  and  giren  the  ooeesion  f5r  refleenon  npon  hunker  and  porcr 
themes.  Wltaovt  denying  or  eeeerting  an  imniediete  interpoeitioa  of  lATine  jntewiss 
in  the  origin  of  this  rerivnl,  it  is  at  leest  eesy  to  trece  a  direct  seqnenoe  in  the  conns 
of  the  erents  we  hare  deecribed,  and  to  disoorer  in  thoee  OTents  the  ceaeee  of  a  pert, 
if  not  of  the  great  part,  of  the  preeent  religions  excitement.'  .  .  .  '  With  ereiy 
eleretion  of  the  whole  people  in  knowledge  end  enltnre,  (so  long  ea  refinement  does 
not  IqMe  into  enerration,  and  cnltare  is  combined  with  moral  integrity,)  eo  will  trttj 
new  manifestation  and  awakening  of  the  inner  epiritnal  life  be  upon  a  higher  plane, 
and  be  more  enduing  and  beneficent  in  their  reenlte. 

<  God  is  the  eame,  yeeterday,  to-day,  and  forerer.  Periodicity  in  the  inflwenee 
and  power  of  Hn  Spirit,  is  the  cooeeqnence  of  man's  aooeptence  or  r^cction  of  it 
To  a  perfect  church,  rerirels  would  be  impoeeible.  for  its  nnSroken  law  would  be  thet 
entire  and  humble  dependence  upon  God^  which  ahoold  be  the  nnchanghig  end 
babttnal  condition  of  erery  human  aooL' 

llieae  are  welkexpreMed  truths.  -  -  -  Fbom  '  Crockett;  Texas,'  our  annual 
oorrespondent  sends  'The  San  JadiUo  BattU^  ^mdbb  by  Knro  D.  D.  Smr- 
utRt'as  before^  with  these  remarks :  *  By  the  indoeed,  yoa  win  peroeiTe  that 
Mr.  Smrtsrr,  tfaeoonunemonUorof  tfaedesthof  ^littfeljm  CaltxrtI^ 
elated  by  the  suooess  whidi  smiled  upon  that  eflbrti  has  strode  his  barp«triiigs 
with  a  bolder  and  a  freer  hand.  No  doubt  he  now  aspires  to  a  natioiial  repu- 
tstion;  and  with  so  genial  an  air  as  you  can  bratiie  upon  him,  then  is  no 
limit  to  his  Just  ezpedntiooi.  Woidb  of  onmrnwAliwi,  like  diarity,  bkas 
both  the  gifer  and  the  redpieni*    And  now  to  the  *  pome:* 


j-flfet  d^  of  A] 
leredlvTaaw; 
SsB  Jsdato: 


Apm, 


*  TansDAT.  tlM  tventj-flfet 
If  long  to  bo  foaiMub 
for  Um  boUlo  of  tho  ■>««  «waiit« , 
TwM  Id  ot(hlooii  knodred  sad  thbtf-slz. 
That  old,  Sam  load  tho  Tncaao  to  Ttetoiy ; 
▲ad  roaped  tho  lawols,  aad  won  tho  trophyt, 
or  tho  iolf-otylod  Rafolkmi  of  tho  Woot, 
On  tho  Tordoat  plains  of  San  Jacinto. 

•6am  Hoobwv  oomnandod,  tho  battle  refodt 
Tho  twin  ilaton  thnadorlag  dootraotloB, 
To  laTodlnff  horoot  of  Mosloo : 
Loodlj  roarod  tho  canaoni  of  Toxas ; 
▲wAil  was  tho  fltto  of  aurrA  Avsa  I 
Awftil  cry, '  Remombor  tho  Alamo  t  * 

*RomomberOollad!*  criod  tho  Tonas ; 
Tho  MoKlcana  Sod  bofov  tho  Tosaao. 


>  Goneral  Sam  Hbeerov  braved  poihod  Ibrvard ; 
And  thos  rooolTod  a  vooad,  and  shod  hlo  blood ; 
Por  tho  righli,  aad  Ubertios  of  TOzao. 
Oaward  ertod  old  Sax,  fforfotliBf  his  woand : 


retroattaf  ia  wild 
edtothofrbi 


>  bravo  captors, 
Tho  IHeUtor  and  eommandor  in  chief 
Of  Moxleo  wasfiaaQy  takoa. 


•  Ckaoral  Hooeroa  commanded  tho  1 
Oa  tho  boaaUAd  Pralrioo  of  Texas; 
AoUd  tho  faj  MoMooM  aad  flowers  of  Sprfag  ; 
And  adiiOTod  Ibr  Tozaa,  a  noble  iwaj, 
Of  indopoadoaoo,  amongit  the  natlou. 
And  ftatoo  of  ororj  repoUlc  fkrm. 
And  honors,  Ubortlei,  aad  patiiottaa. 
To  oTory  serrlTtaff  Tona  heroo.* 


^MacU  virtute^  Ifr.  Shiftless  !  -  -  .  Th>  Bbothers  Habpkr  have  issued  a 
New  DeeeripUve  Catalogue  of  their  puUicatioiis,  with  an  Index,  and  Classified 
Table  of  Contents,  whidi  will  be  of  great  serrioe  to  gentlemen  in  town  or 
oountry,  who  may  be  desirous  to  form  libraries,  or  enridi  their  literary  oolleo- 
tions.  It  comprises  a  hu^  proportion  of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed 
woria  in  English  literature,  and  oomprehends  more  than  fvo  thoueandvolunuij 
whidi  are  ofoed  in  most  instanoes,  at  less  than  one4ialf  the  oost  of  sunDir 
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productioos  in  England.  Six  cents  in  postag&fitampe  wiU  seoure  its  reception 
In  an  J  part  of  the  Union.  -  -  -  Oub  moitiflcation  is  extreme:  oar 
regret  unbounded.  Why  did  we  not  think,  at  the  moment  of  penning  the 
two  introductory  lines  to  ^Same  ThoughU  an  Fancy  Favn^  in  our  last  number, 
that  our  hurried  remarlcB  were  c^wble  of  misinterpretation  ?  Echo  answers : 
*  Whj  didn^t  jou  do  it?*  To  whidi  we  respond,  *Mea  culpa — mea  culpa: 
mea  maxima  culpal  *  —  and  *  throw  ourselTes  upon  the  men^  of  the  court* 
We  haye  receiyed  the  sul^ined  letter,  addressed  as  ibUows : 

WVBLOPB. 


*M:MU,  March  27, 1858. 
*Mt  diab Sib:  Sritoks  and  Gonr  were  horticultoral  neighbors,  and  nnrtored 
regetables  for  amusement    Gobt  freqoentlj  produced  meritorious  pumpkins,  for 
which   great  praise  was  ^  awarded    Wm.     Shucks, 

emulous  also  of  fame,  tried       tijC^^^  v^  ^^  ^^^  **  pumpkins,  and 

maturing  one  which  was  •^I^RluJ' T  approbated  by  his  neigh, 
bor,  exMbited  it  to  an  -Au^HJiSb^L^  «Agricttltural  Ck>mmittee,* 
frho  instantly  voted  it  to  be  a  genuine  Oobt,  and  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to 
Sruces,  saying  that  though  hidorsed  by  Oobt,  they  should  n*t  be  surprised  if 

dOoBT  himself '  had 
some  little  hand 
Shucks  brought  to 
hun  Uttle    credit, 

and  his  cherished  pumpkin,  though  good-naturedly  indorsed  by  Gobt,  was  not,  in 
fact,  up  to  the  Gobiax  standard  of  excellence.  Both,  therefore,  became  malcon- 
tent—Shucks  at  the  loss  of  his  Ubor,  and  Gobt  at  the  damage  to  his  repuUtion. 
*  Can  the  Knickbbbockbk  find  a  moral  in  thiSi  and  apply  it  to  the  article  on 
*  Fancy  Fairs  *  hi  its  April  Number? 

•Vcrflylamthlne,  0 H.  P » 

'aUas^boBAX.* 
*L.  Gatlobd  Clabx,  Esq.,  Ed.  *  Esicx.*  * 
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Look  at  those  dnwingsl  -  -  -  In  a  Gfaanning  and  picturesque  ^niSksj  in 
PeDQsylyania,  made  memorable  in  the  war  of  the  Rerolation,  a  fimr  young 
flower  expands  and  bourgeons  —  the  Bose  of  young  Giilbood.  She  ^faalfa 
the  dew  of  her  youth.'  From  hej^  unpractised  pen,  and  untau^t  hearty  pro- 
ceeds  the  fi>Ilowing :  a  wreath  laid  upon  our  pages  by  the  welcome  hand  of  an 
affectionate  and  admiring  sister : 

*  Swearing,  crowding,  laughing,  talking,  down  the  streets  of  New-York  mabed 
the  erer-Yarying  tide-stream  of  life.  Gajlj-dreased  women,  bnsinesB  men  walking 
as  if  it  was  the  last  day  of  their  life ;  feeleas  lawyers,  half-starred  doctors,  ragged 
news-boys,  little  pale-faced  children,  yonng  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  all  sweep  on 
together.  The  evening  sun  is  shining  over  all;  its  light  faUs  like  a  bleamng  on  the 
holy  and  the  sinful,  the  happy  and  the  broken-hearted,  and  it  falls  on  that  glitter- 
ing carriage  rolling  swiftly  down  the  street  The  horses  arch  their  necka  with 
pride  and  their  small  feet  scarcely  deign  to  touch  the  ground ;  and  the  £at  old 
coachman  sat  erect  in  stately  dignity,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  and 
the  footman,  in  his  gorgeous  Hyery,  with  a  face  resembling  the  color  of  a  dried 
herring,  looks  serenely  down  on  the  gaping  crowd.  In  that  carriage  ridee  one 
of  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  great  bankers  of  New-Tork.  Men  gaae 
after  the  equipage  in  admiring  awe,  and  erery  time  the  banker's  broad,  red  fikce 
is  seen  at  the  window,  hats  fly  off  in  every  direction.  Women  smile,  childiea 
stare,  and  beggars  shrink  into  the  comers  before  the  glance  of  Ditss.  At  length 
the  carriage  stops  before  a  stately  mansion  in  one  of  the  arenues,  and  the  triumph 
is  at  an  end.  The  banker  entered  his  home.  There  was  no  wife  to  welcome  Ima 
there,  he  had  never  had  such  a  foolish  thing.  There  were  no  children  to  dnster 
round,  he  considered  them  nuisances;  but  there  was  a  well-spread  supper^able, 
for  even  great  men  eat  sometimes.  Having  condescended  to  drink  five  cnps  of 
coffee,  and  eat  a  corresponding  amount  of  ham,  oysters,  and  cakes,  he  went  ioto 
the  entranee-hall  of  his  splendid  home.  The  straggling  sun-beams  crept  into  the 
room,  and  fell  like  flakes  of  ^Iden  hair  on  the  marble  floor.  The  banker  hated 
the  sight  of  golden  bur  ever  since  Winkifked  Watkx's  death.  To  be  sure  he 
made  a  speculation,  a  very  good  speculation,  when  his  brother  died  and  left  his 
little  daughter  in  his  charge.  Richabd  Watnx  was  a  buoness  man,  and  he  would 
have  coined  money  out  of  WiNNiFaan's  golden  hair  if  he  could,  but  still  he  did 
very  well.  WiHNirasD  was  precious  in  his  sight,  not  because  she  was  fair  and 
lovely,  but  for  the  heap  of  gold  those  little  waxen  fingers  had  under  their  control 
But  WiNMiraxD  was  dead  now  for  ten  long  years;  her  golden  hair  had  been  coflin- 
dust.  For  ten  long  years  the  ^Uence  and  mystery  concerning  her  death  had 
never  been  broken.  This  thought  gave  Richard  Watmx  great  satisfaction,  and 
with  a  smiling  countenance  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  drove  to  the  opera.  It 
was  really  beautiful  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  there.  His 
friends  loved  the  banker  well,  and  for  his  sake,  they  loved  all  he  had  about  hhn, 
even  his  yellow  gold.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  adulation,  there  were  strange  dark 
thoughts  rising  in  his  mind  when  he  arrived  at  home.  He  grew  paler  and  more 
troubled  still  when  he  passed  up  the  broad  stair-case  and  stood  alone  in  the  dark 
gallery.  A  window  was  open  at  one  end,  and  below  in  the  silent  streets  he  beard 
only  the  ringing  tread  of  the  watchman,  and  it  made  him  feel  very  lonely.  He 
paused  at  the  door  of  an  empty  room  and  looked  in.  It  was  a  bright,  dieerfid 
room,  with  fine  old  pictures  smiling  on  the  walls,  and  white  draperies  flowing 
round  the  bed,  and  white  roses  blooming  in  the  vases  on  the  manUe.  It  waa  a 
clear  moon-light  night,  and  the  stars,  the  holy,  peaoefbl  stars,  shone  as  brightly 
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down  on  that  snowy  coach  m  when  jears  ago  a  alight,  pale  form  rested  there. 
The  little  conch  was  empty  now,  bat  aa  he  looked,  a  black  coffin  seemed  to  be 
growing  there,  and  the  moon-light  seemed  to  be  golden  hair  streaming  over  the 
pillow.  Deadly  pale,  with  great  drops  of  sweat  barsthig  from  his  brow,  with 
str^ed  eyes  and  clenched  hands,  he  stood  there,  while  the  empty  rooms  yawned 
oroand  him  and  the  night-wind  swept  over  him  and  the  imaginary  coffin  rose  be- 
fore him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  thas,  and  then  he  tamed  and  tottered  feebly 
to  his  own  apartment.  Arrired  there,  he  walked  np  and  down,  hoar  after  hoar, 
for  he  coald  not  sleep.  Ah  I  Richard  Wathi,  with  all  year  wealth  and  power, 
yon  cannot  win  happiness.  Memories  of  past  deeds  are  forever  rising  in  year 
soal — strange,  bitter  memcfries,  that  will  nerer  rest  till  the  stains  of  blood  on  the 
rnsty  knife  in  the  old  court-yard  fade  away  forever.  If  that  rasty  knife  coold 
speak,  it  might  tell  a  strange  tale  of  a  stormy  night,  a  fair  yoang  child  smiling  on 
her  murderer*s  breast,  of  a  spirit  passing,  of  blae  eyes  dosing  forever  beneath  its 
keen,  sharp  blade.^ 

Very  goody  little  Ro9»>Bimt  -  -  -  Thb  Philadelphia  'Daily  Ptm,'  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  has  on  the  outer  column  of  its  first  page,  the  sub- 
joined startling  announcement:  *  A  butcher  in  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  has 
just  made  two  sausages,  one  seventy-six  feet  nine  indies  long,  wdghing  sixty- 
tfaree  pounds,  and  the  other  seventy-five  feet  two  indies  long,  and  weighing 
fiAy-dght  pounds.*  People  ought  to  be  careful  what  they  '  insert  into '  news- 
papers. Now  this  paragraph  we  read  just  as  we  were  ruminating  bedward, 
after  reading  thirty-siz  pages  of  proo^  for  the  present  Kkicksrbockeb.  Time^ 
say  twelve  o'dock  at  ni^t,  for  it  was  n*t  five  minutes  short  of  that  hour. 
What  was  the  result?  That  unnecessary,  preposterous  sausage  followed  us  to 
bed,  squirmed  after  us  in  our  deep,  chased  us,  tried  to  bite  us,  and  we  cau^thim 
just  in  time  to  stop  him  finom  doing  it  1  -  -  -  *  Real  Estate  is  going  up,' in 
Jerusalem  I  Justthinkof  sudi  an  expression,  and  yet  it  is  in  a  foreign  exUact^ 
now  before  us.    A  recent  letter  finom  Jerusalem  to  a  Parisian  journal,  says: 

'Nimaaous  caravans  of  Russian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  pilgrims  have  arrived  here 
fhmi  different  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Greek  Fatriarch  is  at  the  present 
time  makine  extensive  purchases  of  houses  and  land,  both  inside  and  outdde  toe  dtf . 
Russia  is  a!bo  making  considerable  purchases  for  tiie  purpose  of  constructing  reli- 
gious establishments  of  different  kinas.  For  some  time  past,  the  Greeks  have  been 
making  use  of  all  means  to  become  sole  or  part  proprietors  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
habitation  of  the  Knights  of  St  Jour  of  Jemsdem,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the 
Church  of  the  Hdy  Sepuldire.' 

But  if  this,  in  these  days,  is  remarkable,  how  much  more  so  is  the  following 

'Picture  in  Little  of  Modem  Jerusalem^  or  Scenee  in  it$  Neighborhood:* 

doubtless  firom  the  same  writer — certainly  from  the  same  journal  ?    It  is  in 

sad  contrast  with  the  sacred  *  Oity  of  the  Great  Kino,'  so  doquently  described 

in  our  last  Number.    Here  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  vidt  paid  to  the  '6hrdmi» 

^f  Solomon:* 

*  FiBST  he  vidted  the  <seded  fountdns*— larffe  subterranean  reservoirs,  wherein 
the  waters  springing  fh>m  the  mountdns  are  collected,  and  whence  the  water  is  con- 
ducted to  Jerusalem  by  pipes.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  reservoirs  are  the  ede- 
brated  gardens.  They  extend  dong  a  vaUey  which  runs  from  £1  Bouradie  to 
Bethlehem.  It  is  the  most  charming  spot  in  dl  Fdestine.  Solomon  was  a  good 
judge  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  are  murmuring  streams  winding  through 
veroant  lawns;  there  are  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  the  hyadnth,  tne 
anemone,  the  fis-tree  and  the  pine.  Towering  high  above  the  garden,  and 
oontrasting  grandly  with  its  soft  aspect,  are  the  dark,  predpitous  rocks  of  the 
neighboring  mountain,  around  whose  summits  vultures  and  eagles  incessantly 
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MNMn  Mid  d«MrQM  Mnl  fiirolet  io  tb«  air.  The  rare  plute  mod  towen  wbkfc  te 
greet  eochenter  of  the  Seat  ooUeoted  within  these  gvdeoe  were  proteeted  bom  the 
north  wind  hr  the  moantein.  Erery  gust  of  the  eoath  wind  wee  loaded  with  per* 
Aimee.  With  the  flrtt  breexe  of  Spring  the  flg-tree  put  forth  Ite  finite  end  the  nnea 
begen  to  bloesom.  It  wee,  in  the  worae  ot  ^riptore^  *%  garden  of  delicfate.  Hie 
yegetations  of  the  north  and  the  aouth  were  intermingled.  One  pert  of  the  niden 
waa  called  the  Walnat-tree-walk,  (or,  as  the  Englieh  Scripture  tranalation  haa  it»  the 
Garden  of  Nate,)  another  U  the  Bed  of  Spicee.*^  The  wnter^s  gnide  waa  e  weU-edn- 
cated  Italian,  who  informed  him  that  the  Qardene  of  Sou>hos  are  now  let  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. '  The  present  tenant,'  he  aaid,  *  is  Mr.  QoLoeMm,  of  the  hoose  of  Go»- 
•iimi  Airn  Sov.  He  is  nnder-draining  the  gardens  of  Souniov  on  the  Torkahiie 
■jstem.  Ton  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  saoeeeslhl  he  has  been.  Hereisthehonack' 
'  I  perceiTcd  a  bright  braes  knob  shining  in  the  oentre  of  a  small  square  of  poree- 
lain  let  into  a  white  wall.  Orer  this  knob  was  the  following  superscription  im  the 
English  language :  *  Ring  the  belL'  This  bell  seemed  to  my  imeginstion  rather  an 
anomaly  in  the  gardens  of  Solohov — hot  that  la  a  trifle,  we  didring  the  belL  end 
we  went  in.  The  first  thing  that  struck  mj  ejee  were  red  draining-pipea  lying 
about,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  the  manufacturers,  Samubl  aitd  Com pavt,  Kumber  ISd 
Strand.  Mr.  OoLDauiTB  was  draining  that  biblical  Taller,  the  dew  of  which  wee  so 
often  brushed  away  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Sfaulamite.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. An  American  mowing-machine  was  cutting  a  second  crop  of  artificial  crass 
OB  the  yery  spot  where  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  gathered  thoee  liliea  of  the  field, 
which  were  more  beautiful  than  Solom ov  in  all  his  giorr.  A  patent  reuing-maehine 
was  rapidly  garnering  the  crop  of  that  glebe  in  whicb  the  sisters  of  Rirni  end  the 
daughters  of  If  aomi  were  wont  to  glean.  1  asked  to  see  SobOMOir'a  payilion ;  but, 
alas !  the  cypress  timbers  and  the  cedar  wainseoting  had  been  taken  down,  and  in 
their  place  there  is  a  brick-built  eottace,  with  roof  of  red  and  green  tilea.  The  en- 
trance-hall is  whitewashed ;  there  is  a  little  parior,  with  a  Birmmgham  carpet,  and  a 
drawing-room  papered  with  a  red-bordered  yellow  paper,  purchased  in  Paris,  Au 
dm  MnmMvx,  The  chimney  is  Prussian,  and  the  enrtains  are  of  Swiss  muslin.  In- 
stead of  the  aerrants  of  the  spouse,  I  found  two  nursery-maida.  one  fix>m  Paris,  and 
the  other  from  Florence.  The  slaye  who  prepares  the  tents  or  cedar,  is  now  called 
'  Jont.'  He  hae  red  whiakers,  blacks  his  master's  shoes,  scrubs  the  floor  eyery  day. 
and  yarniahes  it  on  Sundays ;  and  if  some  romantie  person  should  inqmre,  es  I  had 
the  naivde  to  do,  about  the  dark  Sbolamite,  he  will  be  shown  flye  sweet  little  Engiish 
children,  redolent  of  odd  cream  and  Windsor  soap,  as  ftur  as  floss  silk,  with  their 
hair  in  cork-screw  curie,  and  wearing  prunella  boote,  blue  cMee,  end  green  parasols. 
The  dnnamoo-trees  haye  been  cut  <^wn  for  flre-wood,  and  the  aromauc  canes  grub- 
bed up,  but  the  fiye  little  misses  do  crochet  work  under  the  shade  of  a  fton  Ckrdim 
pear-tree.  Since  the  Eastern  war,  Mr.  GoLDa«n  haa  obtained  the  custom  of  the 
Pasha  of  Jerusalem  for  yegetihlea.  Last  year  he  had  aeyen  crops  of  potatoes^  thanks 
to  his  wonderftd  drainag^ 

Solomon  —  En^iah  Goummith — YorkBhire  poiatoesl    What  a  oombiiia- 

tkm  of  the  sacred  names  of  the  Past  with  the  men  and  things  of  this  bosy 

Prasentl    The  aooount  aeems  fobuloua.    -    -    •    ^SanHotheSKA-SBBPm* 

hMbeoomeneariyaacoamMm  as 'seeing  the  BuPBAMT.*    The  last  specimen  of 

the  fonner  was  'sifted*  by  the  captain  of  an  En^^  ressel,  near  the  islands 

of  the  gronp  of  Tristan  d'Aconha.     It  was  a  snaky4ooking  creature;  was 

pursued,  captured,  tidcen  in  tow,  (or  hemp,)  brought  alongside,  raised  to  the 

deck,  examined.    The  monster  was  twenty-three  feet  long,  oorered  with  small 

bamiiclea,  and  myriads  of  splendidly-^nlored  bhie  and  crimson  crahs;  the 

super-structure  being  a  huge  (^Under-like  rope,  tapering  at  the  end,  of  long- 

aoeumulating,  combining,  commingiinfe  rodc-ftstening  sea-weed  I    'Rear-Ad- 

mind  Hamiltow*  may  say  what  he  pleases  in  the  Land&fi  TVaiM,  in  refutation 

of  the  aforesaid  captain^s  statement;  but  we  can  tell  him  that  wiser  phSoso- 

phers  than  eren  himself  have  been  deoetTed  in  sudi  matber&    Didn't  Hobacb 

OaBLiTand  *01d  Khick*  start  on  an  even  race — he  iqMo  a  bound,  like  a 

kang^upoo,  and  we  dose  at  his  heeh,  'husban^ng  our  wind' — from  the  old 

yellow  'Mission-House*  at  the  Straits  of  Ml-ohi4l-mao4nadc,  one  eyening  when 

the  sun  was  low,  shining  lereUy  from  the  West — did  n*t  «m  rush  down  to  the 

shores  to  behold  the 'Sabiwt'  ' bound  up' from  the  dBep4)iiie  Huron,  whkh 
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^cmture'  from  the  piftzza  we  had  saxreyed  with  %  good  gjaas  for  an  hoar, 
amidst  doubt  and  various  comment?  ^Wd$  it  The  Sarpbnt?*  It  was  not 
It  was  simply  a  long,  unbroken  wav^-shadoto^  softly-rising  and  gently-sinking, 
just  as  the  loving  sun  was  going  over  the  distant  Manitou-Islands,  to  die  away 
in  a  hak>  of  fading  glory  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  Lake-Michigan.  And  such 
are  the  '  Sba-Sarpsnts  '  of  our  great  inland  oceans.  We  had  a  horror  of 'em 
anee  :  but  now,  if  we  were  to  meet  one  of  the  most  eoiinent  of  the  '  sect^'  in 
broad  day-light,  crawling  slowly  up  the  streets  of  BuffiJo,  *  speculatin'  redund,' 
we  should  just  as  lief  stop  and  speak  to  him  as  not  -  -  -  *  You  made  an 
inquiry  in  your  March  Number/  writes  a  Cincinnati  friend, '  as  to  the  author 
of  the  lines  oonmiencing : 

*  *  Omt  eve  of  beauty  when  the  sun 
Wu  on  the  banks  of  Gnadalqniver.' 

They  are  by  a  Spanish  poet»  by  name  Montb  Mayor.  I  found  the  verses  in 
CatuUuM :  Bohm's  Classical  Library,  page  87.  I  had  seen  them  somewhere 
before,  but  can't  recollect  wher&'  -  -  -  *  Do  you  know  what  a 'possum' is  f* 
asks  a  Jadoonville  (Florida)  correspondent ;  *  if  not,  be  it  known  to  you  that 
the  'possum '  is  in  size  like  unto  a '  woodchuck,'  gray  in  color,  feet  like  a  squir> 
rd,  and  color  like  unto  a  gray  squirrel,  but  a  tail  kmg  and  like  a  rat'&  Again, 
in  this  region,  we  have  an  animal  similar  to  your  gray  squirrel,  but  a  third 
larger,  and  color  darker.  With  this  preface,  Fll  teD  a  tele^  as  it  was  told  me, 
and  if  not  an  old  Joe,  it  is  a  good  one.  A  party  of  Pat-ricians,  who  handle  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe  on  the  railroad  near  here,  went  out  for  to  hunt»  and  on  their 
return  brought  in  some  fox  squirrels,  (the  above-mentioned)  One  '  broth  of  a 
boy,'  however,  had  killed  a  '  possum,'  an  animal  new  to  them.  After  several 
guesses  as  to  the  spedes,  a  wise  one  dedaied  it  was  the  *ould  feyther '  of  the 
squirrels;  it  being  suggested  by  a  doubter  that  the  tail  was  bare,  Pat  quickly 
rejoined:  '  It  is  his  great  age  do  you  see,  that  has  made  him  &a2i2/'  Tlusproved 
a  dincher,  and  the  problem  was  solved  satisfiMstorily  to  the  sons  of  Erin,  but  the 
'darkies'  exploded  incontinently.'  •  -  In  the  matter  of  ^True  Seimt\fie 
Melody,'^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  representations  of  the  eminent '  execu- 
tioners'  of  the  'music'  now  generally  in  vogue,  the  writer  of  a  pregnant 
critique  in  the  ^New- Orleans  Delta^  dally  journal,  has  hit  the  luul  square  upon 
the  head    Hear  him : 

*  Nnr  came  a  ^  fanUsta*  from  Nbrma^  (mj  toft-haod  neighbor  ln<rair«l  of  me  where  that  town 
waa  BitoatedO  by  the  mlracalooB  Tsalbkbo,  who  lat  down  to  the  piano  ae  if  he  had  made  up  hte 
mind  to  polish  off  Norma  to  Its  heart's  content ;  which  he  proceeded  to  do«  and  did  do.  It  wae 
thrashed  oat  of  that  piano  tQl  the  instroment  qalrered  with  rage :  it  was  banged  Into  It,  Jerked 
tfaroagh  it,  and  dragged  over  it,  as  It  were,  by  the  hair  of  the  heed,  nnUl  the  rerjr  wires  groaned 
again.  After  being  thus  brayed  Into  a  mortar,  *■  so  to  speak,*  Norma  was  taken  gently,  and  led 
trippingly  up  the  scale,  as  If  walking  on  eggs,  and  there  made  to  dance  and  frisk  aboat  like  a 
fairy  spirit,  while  a  deep  rumbling  down  among  the  base  notes,  showed  a  TiTid  remembranoe  of 
the  Tlolenee  which  had  Just  been  done  to  their  feelings. 

*  The  sparkling  melody  then  subsided  into  sadness.  Into  menownees,  into  melting  sweetness, 
and  then  into  aimiost  an  *  echo  of  soft  silence,*  at  which  time  you  might  hare  heard  a  pin  drop, 
(a  roUlng-pin,  for  example,  had  any  body  so  taa  foi^tten  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion 
as  to  bring  to  such  a  place  that  nsefol  culinary  implement.)  Suddenly  recovering  itself  the 
piece  started  off  afresh,  tliis  time  into  hysterics,  warbling  Incoherently  like  an  Insane  cockatoo, 
the  notes  tumbling  OTcr  one  another  like  boys  let  out  of  school,  each  out-screaming  the  other, 
when  Anally  gathering  up  all  his  energies,  the  perfbrmer  suddenly  flnlshed  by  a  stunning  blow  at 
all  the  k^ya  together,  which  dosed  the  business  at  once  for  that  piece,  and  settled  Mr.  NoaxA 
forever.* 

Thalbebq,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  pnused :  how  eouUL  he  be  ?  But  to  pro- 
ceed :  we  were  present  at  the  first  performanoe  of  V iecztemps  in  this  countiy. 
That  he  is  a  master  of  his  art,  no  one  can,  or  probably  would  attempt  to, 
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doabt :  bat  a  warm  friend  and  admirer,  like  Uie  writer  of  ttie  fidknriDi; 
m^^t  even  do  such  an  artUt  as  ^Vbwz  Tbmfs,'  as  he  was  popularly  calted, 
dis-eerrioe  in  sudi  *  considerable  encomiation  onto  him : ' 


notes  with  which  thst  inspirinff  tane  was  rendered.  *  It  is  difficult  to  conoeiTe  how 
this  slender  melody  could  have  been  arrajred  in  such  an  ample  garb  of  splendor.  In- 
genuit]^  must  have  been  exhausted  in  doTising  the  yariations  performed  by  this  kins 
of  Tiounists.  He  played  it  *  low  down/  and  then  high  up  on  the  £  strins — wiUi  afi 
four  parts  at  once — with  the  bow  up  affainst  the  bridge — without  anjbow  at  all; 
he  played  it  backward  and  forward,  and  I  believe  sidewarB  and  crossways ;  b^an  at 
the  end  and  left  off  at  the  beginning :  began  at  the  middle  and  left  off  at  boih  ends ; 
then  commenced  at  both  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle ;  twanged  it  like  a  guitar, 
growled  it  like  a  base-riol,  (*  A  base  violation  of  the  time/  quoth  my  neinborj 

»ln8,  like  a  b< ^  „,      ._ 

as  a  duet,  like  a  pair  of  harmonious  cats;  then  again  with  all  the  *  variations/  all  of 


squeaked  it  like  a  fifo,  warbled  it  like  a  flute,  and  <  picked  *  it  out  like  a  banjo.    It 
*■  Yankee  Doodle'  all  the  time,  however:  sometimes  solus,  like  a  boy  whistling;  a 


boy  whistling;  anon 


which  displayed  and  set  off  the  original  air  as  a  multitudinous  array  of  jewels  adorns 
and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fair  wearer/ 

This  matter  has  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eya  It isn^f  a  ^knavish,*  buiw 
a  slavish  'piece  of  work.*  Tou  shall  see  anon :  for  'a  Master  *  in  the  ait» 
(and  he  is  riot  an  '01  bud  that  would  foul  his  own  nest; '}  not  of  our  dimc^ 
and  only  speaking  imperfectly  our  language;  has  given  to  us  in  detail  the 
modw-op&rofndi  of  ^Opera-D&ingi  in  America  tinee  the  Daye  of  OareieL^ 
And  the  best  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  musical  artist  or  '  artiste  *  ui  New-Tosk, 
at  this  moment,  that  could  even  '  guess  his  name !  *  They  will  probably 
know  all  about  it  by-and-by,  however.  -  -  -  It  is  ahDO/ys  a  pleasure  to  sail 
up  and  down  the  broad  and  picturesque  Hudson,  in  a  safe  and  pleasant  steamer 
most  especially  in  the  Bummer-tim&  To  us,  it  is  doubly  so  now,  anoe  our 
fiivorite  boat,  the  '  Isaac  P.  Smith,'  has  resumed  her  place  upon  the  line,'  firam 
Haverstraw,  Boddand-Lake,  Nyadc,  Piermont,  Yonkers,  and  New-York,  in 
the  morning,  and  returning  in  the  afternoon.  She  has  not  <»ily  '  renewed 
her  strength,'  in  new  boilers,  and  other  safeguards,  but  she  has  *  enlarged  her 
borders,'  and  *  beautified  herself  exceedingly.'  In  short,  without  going  into 
particulars,  the  *  Isaac  P.  Smfth  '  is  now  one  of  the  most  tastefully-decorated, 
spadous,  and  thorough-going  steamers  of  her  tonnage,  that  plies  upon  any  of 
the  rivers  and  surrounding  waters  of  New-York.  This  tribute  is  due  to  the 
liberality  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Smith  :  but  another  meed  of  praise 
is  due.  Captain  Gochban  'presides.'  To  those  ^o  have  sailed  on  the  'Ar- 
menia' to  Albany;  who  have  been  passengers  on  board  ^Ths  Smith^^  this 
simple  announcement  will  be  considered  much  more  than  common  ocHnmoida- 
tion.    The  empld/act  is  enou^    -    -    -    'It  is  rdated'  unto  us,  that  'oooe 

upon  a  time,  Judge  Mc  F ,  of  the  Fifth  District  of  a  certain  fer-westem 

State  was  listening  to  an  attorney  by  the  name  of  Wood,  who  was  makiog  a 
boisterous,  thundering,  Buncome  speedi  in  an  uncertain  cause.  We  used  to 
call  Wood  '  Old  Timbkb.'  WeD,  just  as  '  Old  Timber'  commenced  to  'swing 
out'  weD,  warm  up,  and  'spread,'  an  old  jackass  (that  was  hitched  near  the 
court-room)  gave  a  deafening  blast  from  his  vocal  shdls :  '  Go  it, '  Old  Timbbs  ! '  * 
said  the  Judge:  'there's  two  of  you  now!"  -  -  -  Oub  firiend,  the 
'Autoerat  of  the  Breahfaet-Table^'  in  ^The  Atlantic^  Magazine,  does  any 
body  know  what  that  means  —  that  ^ Atlantic^  Magazine  ? ' — any  body  out 
of  Boston,  let  us  add,  because  they  know  tJieref  of  course,  what  it  means— ood- 
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tinues  his  admirable  p^Mn  in  that  promising  monthlj.  In  his  person,  we 
again  pat  our  juvenile  contempoiaiy  upon  his  five  months'  old  occiput  Is 
that  the  ri(^t  term,  Doctor?  If  it  isn^t,  nuke  it  sinciput,  if  that  is  any  bet- 
ter. What  we  want  is,  don't  you  see^  to  *be  right  on  the  record f  See 
*Chngr€$nanal  Globe,*  for  1829,  and  the  reports  of  all  the  stiqnd  speeches  that 
have  been  made  since  that  time.  AH  the  Bunoome  orators  want  to  be  ^right 
on  the  record*  But  hear  the  ^AtTTOOBAT.'  No  necessity  of  saying  what  he 
is  talking  about :  you  '11  find  that  out  soon  enough : 

*  Etsrt  person'!  feelings  hmre  a  front-door  snd  a  side-dobr  by  whleh  they  may  be 
entered.  The  front-door  is  on  the  street  Some  keep  it  always  open ;  some  keep  it 
latched ;  some,  locked ;  some,  bolted — with  a  chain  that  will  let  tou  Mp  in,  bat  not 
get  in ;  and  some  nail  it  np,  so  that  nothing  can 'pass  its  threshold.  This  front-door 
leads  into  a  passage  which  opens  into  an  ante-room,  and  this  into  the  interior  apart- 
ments.   The  side-door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred  chambers. 


*  There  is  almost  always  at  least  one  key  to  tiiis  side-door.  This  is  carried  for 
years  hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom.  Fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  often,  but 
by  no  means  so  unirersally,  hare  daplicatea  of  it    The  wedding-ring  conreys  a  right 


to  one ;  alas  t  if  none  is  given  with  it  t 

'If  natnro  or  accident  has  pnt  one  of  these  keys  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
has  the  tortaring  instinct,  i  can  only  solemnly  pronounce  the  words  that  Justice 
utters  orer  its  doomed  yictim :  Th$  Lord  have  mtrey  on  four  $oid/  Tou  will  probably 
CO  mad  within  a  reasonable  time ;  or,  if  you  are  a  man,  run  off  and  die  with  your 
head  on  a  curb-stone,  in  Melbourne  or  San-Francisco ;  or,  if  you  are  a  woman,  a  uar- 
rel  and  break  your  heart,  or  turn  into  a  pale,  jointed  petrifkction  that  moTcs  about 
as  if  it  wero  alire,  or  play  some  real  life-tragedy  or  other. 

*  Be  Jerj  careful  to  whom  tou  trust  one  of  these  keys  of  the  side-door.  The  ftct 
of  possessing  one  renders  those  even  who  are  dear  to  tou  Terr  terrible  at  times. 
Tou  can  keep  the  world  out  from  your  front-door,  or  receiTe  Tisitors  only  when  you 
aro  ready  for  them ;  but  those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  certain  grades  of 
intimacT,  can  oome  in  at  the  side-door,  if  they  will,  at  any  hour  and  in  any  mood. 
Some  of  them  haTO  a  scale  of  your  whole  nerrous  system,  and  can  play  all  the  gamut 
of  TOur  sensibilities  in  semi-tones — tonchino;  the  naked  nerre-pnlps  as  a  pianist 


strikes  the  keys  of  his  instrument.  I  am  satisfied  that  thero  aro  as  great  masters  of 
this  nerre-playing  as  Yxsuxtsicps  or  Thalbbbq  in  their  lines  of  peiformanoe.  Har- 
ried life  is  the  school  in  which  the  most  accomplished  artists  in  this  department  an 


found.  A  delicate  woman  is  the  best  instrument;  she  has  snch  a  magnificent  com- 
pass of  sensibilities!  From  the  deep  inward  moan  which  follows  pressuro  on  the 
great  nerres  of  right,  to  the  sharp  cry  as  the  filaments  of  taste  aro  struck  with  a 


crashing  sweep,  is  a  range  which  no  other  instrument  possesses.  A  few  exeroises  on 
it  dailT  at  home  fit  a  man  Wonderfully  for  his  habitual  labors,  and  refresh  him  im- 
mensely as  he  returns  frt>m  them.  No  stranger  can  set  a  great  many  notes  of  tortun 
out  of  a  human  soul ;  it  takes  one  that  knows  it  well— paront,  child,  brother,  sister, 
intimate.  Be  Tery  careful  to  whom  you  giTC  a  side-door  key ;  too  many  haTc  them 
already. 

*  Tou  remember  the  old  story  of  the  tender-hearted  man,  who  placed  a  froien 
Tiper  in  his  bosom,  and  was  stung  by  it  when  it  became  thawed  t  If  we  take  a  cold- 
blooded creature  into  our  bosom,  better  that  it  should  sting  us  and  we  should  die 
than  that  its  chill  should  slowly  steal  into  our  hearts ;  warm  it  we  nerer  can  I  I 
haTe  seen  fkces  of  women  that  were  fair  to  look  upon,  yet  one  could  see  that  the  icicles 
were  forming  round  these  women's  hearts.  I  knew  what  freezing  image  lay  on  the 
white  breasts  beneath  the  laces  1 

'A  TCiT  simple  intdUdual  mechanism  answers  the  necessities  of  friendship,  and 
CTen  of  the  most  intimate  relations  of  life.  If  a  watch  tells  us  the  hour  and  the 
minute,  we  can  be  content  to  carry  it  about  with  us  for  a  life-time,  though  it  has  no 
second-hand,  and  is  not  a  repeater,  nor  a  musical  watch — though  it  is  not  enamelled 
norjewelled— in  short,  though  it  has  little  beyond  the  wheels  required  for  a  trust- 
worthy instrument,  added  to  a  good  face  and  a  pair  of  useful  hands.  The  more 
wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  a  brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to  take  care  o£ 
The  moTements  of  exaltation  which  belong  to  genius  are  egotistic  by  their  Tety 
nature.  A  calm,  clear  mind,  not  subject  to  the  spasms  and  crises  that  are  so  often 
met  with  in  oreatiTe  or  intensely  peroepttTC  natures,  is  the  best  basis  for  Iotc  or 
friendship.  Obserre.  I  am  talking  about  mindt,  I  won't  say,  the  more  intellect, 
the  less  capacity  for  loTing ;  for  that  would  do  wrong  to  the  undentanding  and  rea- 
son ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  brain  often  runs  away  with  the  heart's  best 
blood,  which  giTes  the  worid  a  few  pages  of  wisdom  or  sentiment  or  poetiy,  instead 
of  making  one  other  heart  happy,  I  naTO  no  question. 
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*  If  ODo's  intimate  in  love  or  friendship  cannot  or  does  not  share  all  one's  intellect- 
nal  tastes  or  pursuits,  that  is  a  small  matter.  Intellectual  companions  can  be  found 
easily  in  men  and  books.  After  all,  if  we  think  of  it,  most  of  the  world's  lores  tod 
friendships  hare  been  between  people  that  could  not  read  nor  spell. 

<  But  to  radiate  the  heat  of  the  affections  into  a  clod,  which  absorbs  all  that  is  poured 
into  it,  but  never  warms  beneath  the  sun-shine  of  smUes  or  the  pressure  of  hand  or 
lip ;  this  is  the  great  martjrdom  of  sensitire  beings  —  most  of  all  in  that  perpetual 
auto  de  fi  where  young  womanhood  is  the  sacrifice. 

*  You  noticed,  perhaps,  what  I  just  said  about  the  lores  and  friendships  of  illiterate 
persons,  that  is,  of  the  human  race,  with  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there.  I  like 
Dooks :  I  was  bom  and  bred  amonz  them,  and  have  the  easj  feeling,  when  I  set  into 
their  presence,  that  a  stable-boy  has  among  horses.  I  do  n't  thmk  I  underralae 
them  either  as  companion^  or  as  mstructors.  But  I  can't  help  remembering  that  the 
world's  great  men  haTe  not  commonly  been  ereat  scholars^  nor  its  great  scholsrs 
great  men.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  had  smalllibraries,  I  think,  if  any ;  yet  they  re- 
present to  our  imaginations  a  rery  complete  idea  of  manhood,  and,  I  think,  if  we 
could  ask  in  AbbaMam  to  dine  with  us  men  of  letters  next  Saturday,  we  should  fed 
honored  by  his  company. 

<  What  I  wanted  to  say  about  books  is  this :  that  there  are  times  in  which  ereiy 
active  mind  feels  itself  aWe  any  and  all  human  books. 

<  I  think  a  man  must  hare  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  Sir,  said  the  dirinity  stodent, 
who  should  feel  himself  abore  BHAKSPiARa  at  any  time. 

*  My  young  friend.  I  replied,  the  man  who  is  never  conscions  of  any  state  of  feel- 
ing or  of  intellectual  effort  entirely  beyond  expression  by  any  form  of  words  what- 
soever, is  a  mere  creature  of  language.  I  can  hardly  believe  there  are  any  such  meo. 
Why,  think  for  a  moment  of  the  power  of  music  The  nerves  that  make  us  alive  to 
it  spread  out  (so  the  Professor  teus  me)  in  the  most  sensitive  region  of  the  marrow, 
just  where  it  is  widening  to  run  upward  into  the  hemispheres.  It  has  its  seat  in 
the  resion  of  sense  rather  than  of  thought.  Yet  it  produces  a  continuous  and,  as  it 
were,  logical  sequence  of  emotional  and  intellectual  changes;  but  how  different 
from  trams  of  thought  proper !  how  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  symbols  I  Think 
of  human  passions  as  compared  with  all  phrases  I  Did  vou  ever  near  of  a  man's 
growing  lean  by  the  reading  of  ^Borneo  and  JuUd,*  or  blowing  his  brains  out  be- 
cause DssDmoxA  was  maligned  ?  There  are  a  good  many  symbols  even,  that  are 
more  expressive  than  words.  I  remember  a  younjg  wife  who  had  to  part  with  her 
husband  for  a  time.  She  did  not  write  a  mournful  poem ;  indeed,  she  was  a  silent 
person,  and  perhaps  hardly  said  a  word  about  it ;  but  she  quietly  tamed  of  a  deep 
orange  color  with  jaundice.  A  great  many  people  in  this  world  nave  but  one  form 
of  rhetoric  for  their  profoundest  experiences,  namely,  to  waste  away  and  die.  When 
a  man  can  rtadj  his  paroxysm  of  feeling  is  passing.  When  he  can  rtMki,  his  thought 
has  slackened  its  hold.  You  talk  about  reading  Shakspbarb,  using  him  as  an  ex- 
pression for  the  highest  intellect,  and  you  wonoer  that  any  common  person  shonld 
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mind  differs  fh>m  that  of  every  other.  But  I  think  it  is  as  true  for  the  small  mind 
which  can  only  take  up  a  little  as  for  the  great  one  which  takes  up  much,  that  the 
suggested  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  ougnt  always  to  rise  above  —  not  the  author, 
but  the  reader's  mental  version  of  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be. 

*Ialwayi  Miev^  in  Hfe  rather  than  in  bookt,  I  suppose  every  day  of  earth,  with 
its  hundred  thousand  deaths  and  something  more  of  oirths,  with  its  loves  and  nates, 
its  triumphs  and  defeats,  its  pangs  and  blisses,  has  more  of  humanity  in  it  than  all 
the  books  that  were  ever  written,  put  together.  I  believe  the  flowers  g^wing  at  this 
moment  send  up  more  fragrance  to  heaven  than  was  ever  exhsded  from  all  the  essences 
ever  distilled. 

*■  Do  n't  I  read  up  various  matters  to  talk  about  at  this  table  or  elsewhere?  No : 
that  is  the  last  thing;  I  would  do.  I  will  tell  you  my  rule.  Talk  about  those  sulyects 
you  have  had  long  in  your  mind,  and  listen  to  wnat  others  say  about  subjects  vou 
have  studied  but  recently.  Knowledge  and  timber  should  n't  be  much  nsea  till  they 
are  seasoned. 

'Physiologists  and  metaphysicians  have  had  their  attention  turned  a  good  deal  of 
late  to  the  automatic  and  involuntary  actions  of  the  mind.  Put  an  im  into  yonr 
intelligence  and  leave  it  there  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  without  ever  having  occasion 
to  refer  to  it.  When,  at  last,  you  return  to  it,  you  ao  not  find  it  as  it  was  when  ac- 
quired. It  has  domiciliated  itself,  so  to  speak,  l>ecome  at  home,  entered  into  relations 
with  your  other  thoughts,  and  integpratea  itself  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  mind. 
Or  take  a  simple  and  familiar  example.  You  forget  a  name,  in  conversation,  gp  on 
talking,  without  making  any  effort  to  recall  it,  ana  presently  the  mind  evolves  it  by 
its  own  involuntary  and  unconscious  action,  while  yon  were  pursuing  another  traio 
of  thought,  and  the  name  rises  of  itself  to  your  lips.' 
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How  'matter<fun*  are  these  papers  I  -  -  -  The  f<^wiiig  friendly  miflsbe 
porports  to  come  to  us  from  ^Poeh/uck  Mountains^  Nm-JeneyJ  Wliere  and 
what  are  the  moimtains  <^  Poghuck  f  Are  they  ^pretty  eteep  ? ' — and  were 
they  named  after  'old  Pochugx,'  the  original  owner  of  the  same?  Likely  as 
not:  but  *  want  to  knouf^  you  know : ' 

*  Although  qaite  *out  of  the  world/  we  of  the  ^Jbtwjs  *  lore  to  laugh  as  well 
as  the  most  jovial  of  the  *  great  globe*s  inhabitants :  so  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
KviCKXRBOCKEB  has  its  fuU  quota  of  readers  in  this  vicinity.  The  region  of 
country  in  which  we  live,  although  very  pleasant,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  very 
little  known  in  the  great  worid ;  I  doubt  whether  even  you  have  ever  heard 
of  it  before.  So,  partly  to  give  you  some  little  inkling  of  the  existence  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  Knioexbbockxb  here,  and  partly  to  communicate  a  specunen  of 
Irish  letter-writing,  do  I  write.  Our '  help,*  a  buxom  Irish  girl,  has  a  very  devoted 
lover  down  East,  who  writes  such  Mofty*  letters  to  her,  that  they  are  entirely 
above  her  eomprehension.  We  are  obliged  to  translate  each  one  into  every-day 
language  for  her  benefit.  Such  *  highfaluthig  I '  What  foUows,  is  one  of  the  let- 
ten  copied  verbatim : 

' '  Mr  BiLOViD  BaiDon :  With  fbelings  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  esteem, 
I  respond  the  reception  of  your  benevolent  epistle,  which  I  had  the  exultation  of  pe- 
rusing on  the  seventh  instant ;  and  it  has  elevated  my  heart  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  despair  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  to  hear  that  yon  have  diminished  jour 
poor  health,  and  is  now  in  salutary  location,  where  your  perfect  health  will  be  in  aug- 
mentation, until  you  will  be  as  yon  were  before  you  have  been  affected  with  tliat 
fever,  which  I  hope  jon  have  abolished. 

' '  I  calculate  to  leave  off  work  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  and  to  embark  for 
Ireland:  but  I  presume  it  is  too  expensive  to  come  your  way :  and  moreover  than 
that,  we  would  all  be  more  sequestered  by  beholding  each  other  than  not. 

<  *  Give  mj  best  oomplunents  to  Uncle  and  Aunt  Suluvak,  and  they  two  heroes,  Hxxs 
and  Pat;  and  respond  this  letter  with  precipitation :  do  n't  have  me  despondent  of 
your  reply. 

*  *  I  must  oondttde  by  wishing  your  health  may  flourish  in  perfect  and  permanent 
felicity,  is  the  wish  of  your  true  and  constant  lover,  Patrick  0*  Dokohvi.'  ' 

AUncit  equal  to  '  Sax,'  our  colored  orator  of  Louisville,  who  so  astounded 
us  on  one  occasion.  •  -  -  Wh  ride  sometimes:  yet  our  main  exercise 
is  'of  ft-fi)ote:'  'four  miles  and  a  bittodc,'  every  blessed,  day  this  past 
winter,  save  a  brief  space,  when  we  '  can^t^d  an  cold,'  (as  a  French  neighbor 
of  ours  said  the  other  day,)  which  kept  us  housed — in  extremely  pleasant 
weather,  too,  more's  the  pi^ — for  two  or  three  days.  We  know  what  we 
missed :  we  mig^t  have  been  constrained,  on  our  short  daily  pedestrian  trip, 
to  have  waited  for  the  wagon,  and  jumped  m.  Suppose  the  'k)ad '  had  be^  . 
such  as  that  described  by  an  anonymous  friend  and  welcome  correspondent, 
(six  or  seven  years  ago,)  now  of  the  ^Wheeling^  (Va.)  InteUigeneerf '  If  we 
had  been  tired,  we  should  have  'jumped  in : '  '  We  saw  yesterday  going  up 
toward  the  upper  feny,  a  team  of  four  anhnals;  a  horse,  a  pony,  a  mule,  and 
a  bull  The  horse  had  the  heaves ;  the  pony  was  bUnd;  the  mule  was  lame, 
and  the  bull  had  no  provision  for  '  fly-time.'  In  the  wagon,  which  was  a  shadk- 
ling  concern,  there  sat  a  white  man,  a  crippled  nigger,  and  a  tame  skunk, 
loosely  bound  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  The  white  man  held  the  lines ;  the  team 
hdd  its  own;  and  the  nigger  held  the  skunk ;  and  they  all  moved  forward* 
If  fM  had  been  there^  we  shoubl  have  'held  our  breath  for  a  tune.'    We 
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imMthave  *g^yen  out!*  ...  It  was  rflmwkfld,  if  we  reniBniber  ng^ifly; 
l^  Mr.  N.  P.  WiLLia,  in  the  ^Some  JowmaQ  that  iqpoii  retiinmig  to 
town,  after  a  prolonged  abflence,  he  was  struck  ¥rith  the  ease»  freedom,  and 
pleasing  variety  of  garments  worn  in  Broadway,  by  gentLemen  of  flie  dty ;  and 
this  drcamstance  he  traced  to  the  extensive  advantages  presented  by  the  better 
class  of  Ready-made  Clothing  Establishments.  Nothing  could  be  more  traeL 
Nor  is  it  at  an  to  be  wondered  ai  L^  any  person,  for  example,  enter  the 
lofi^,  extensive,  splendid  marble  establishment  of  Messrs.  Dbvuh  asd  Cox> 
PAinr,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Wazien-street,  and  the  iact|  and  its  cause,  wiD 
be  made  doubly  manifest  At  all  prices,  (and,  ad  wtlorem^  'aooording  to 
value,  all  rea»Hiable))  may  be  found  garments  of  every  kind,  dTthe  best  mate- 
rials,  English,  Frendh,  and  d(Hne6tic^  all  made  in  ^  most  fiutMil  manner,  and 
in  the  first  style  of  excellence  as  regards  ^fitness*  to  the  peiscm,  and  genenl 
elegance  of  stjle.  Such  establishments  are  public  blessings,  and  we  i^oifSB  at 
their  great  success.  Contrast,  if  you  please,  the  times  past,  in  respect  of  this 
matter,  with  times  present ;  when  your  tailor  told  you  vihat  you  must  wear; 
how  to  HUct  it  from  a  pattern-card  of  pattern  gentlemen,  ^tdlectual  creatores  0 
and  how  to  wear  it  when  selected.  And  mch  prices!  It  is  not  too  mndi  to 
say,  that  now  the  same  garments,  equally  good,  equally  well-made^  and  ecpially 
tasteful,  may  be  obtained  for  nearly  less  than  half  the  money  then  demanded, 
and  paid^  too.  ...  Some  En^ish  journal  —  we  cannot  now  recall  its 
namc^  although  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  of  its  diaoemment 
and  feeling,  as  manifested  in  the  number  to  which  we  now  allude — CMioe 
turned  two  pages  of  a  popular  woric  of  Dickens  from  prose  into  poetry:  and 
nobler  blank-verse  could  scarcely  be  constructed,  by  the  most  carefrd,  thoog^t- 
fol  meditation.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  reverse  this  process,  for  the  nonce,  and 
reduce  the  noble  opening  hexamet^s  of  Longfellow,  to — fyf>t  ^plain^*  bat 
most  exquisitely  poetical  prose : 

'This  is  the  forest  primeral.  The  mnrmnrinff  pines  and  the  h«nlocln,  be«rded 
with  moss,  and  in  ffarments  |^en,  indistinct  in  the  twilight,  stand  like  Dmiida  (MT  eld, 
with  Toices  sad  ana  prophetic ;  stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their 
bosoms.  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean  spceks, 
and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest 

*  This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it  leaped  like 
the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman  t  Where  is  tba 
thatch-roofed  vUlage,  the  home  of  Acadian  fanners :  men  whose  lives  glided  on  like 
rivers  that  water  ue  woodlands,  darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  n 
image  of  heaven  t  Waste  are  those  pleasant  fums,  and  the  ftrmers  forever  departed ! 
scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October  seize  them,  jumI 
whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  afar  o'er  the  ocean.  Naught  but  tradition  re- 
mains of  the  beantiiul  village  of  Grand-Pr6. 

'  Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patients  ye  who  be- 
lieve in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion,  list  to  the  moumnu  traditioo 
still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest;  list  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the 
happy.  ^ 

<Ih  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Kkiaa,  distant^  aednded,  still, 
the  little  village  of  Qrand-Pr6  lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.  Vast  meadows  stretched  to 
the  eastward,  giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  nmnber. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  ndsea  with  labor  ineessant,  ahai  oat  tiie 
turbulent  tides :  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates  opened,  and  welcomed  the  see 
to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows.  West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  end 
orchards  and  corn-fields  spreading  afar  and  unfisnced  o'er  the  plain ;  and  away  to  the 
northward  Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains  aea-fbgs 
pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  firom  the  mighty  Atlantic  looked  on  the  happy  vaUey.  bnt 
ne'er  from  their  station  descended.    There,  in  the  midit  of  its  UnoB,  lepoesd  the 
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Amdian  Tillage.  Stronrijr-lniilt  were  the  hoaies,  with  frunee  of  oak  and  of  okestnul, 
■nch  as  the  peasanta  of  Normand7  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  the  HairRiia.  Thatched  were 
the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows ;  and  gables  projecting  over  the  basement  below> 


■nch  as  the  peasants  of  Normand7  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  the  HairRiis.  Thatched  were 
the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows ;  and  gables  projecting  over  the  basement  below> 
protected  and  shaded  the  door-wa^.   There  in  the  tranqnil  oTenings  of  summer,  when 


briffhtly  the  snn-set  lighted  the  Tilla^  street,  and  gilded  the  ranes  on  the  chimneys, 
matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  Kirtles  scarlet  and  bine  and  green, 
with  distafb  spinning  the  golden  flax  for  the  i^ssiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles 
within  dooTS  mmgled  tha^  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of  the 
maidens.  Solemnly  do^  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children  paused 
in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them.  Reverend  walked  he  among 
them:  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens,  hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of 
alleetionate  welcome.  Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  neld,  and  serenely  the 
sun  sank  down  to  his  rest,  and  twiliffht  prerailed.  Anon  from  the  belfrr  softly  the 
Angelus  sounded,  and  orer  the  roon  of  the  Tillsae,  columns  of  pale-blue  smoke, 
like  clouds  of  incense  ascending,  rose  from  a  hunored  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace 
and  contentment.  Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers :  dwelt 
in  the  lore  of  Qod  and  of  man.  Alike  were  they  free  from  fear,  that  reigns  with  the 
tyrant,  and  envy,  the  Tice  of  republics.  Neither  locks  had  they  tg  their  doors,  nor 
bars  to  their  windows ;  but  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the 
owners ;  there  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  liTed  in  abundance. 

'  Somewhat  apart  from  the  Tulaffe,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of  Minas,  Bikxdict  Billb- 
roKTAim,  the  wealthiest  fanner  of  Grand-Pr6,  dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres ;  and  with 
him,  diroctinjg  his  household,  gentle  ErAKasLnn  lived,  his  chud,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Tillage. .  Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters ;  hearty  and 
hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes:  white  as  the  snow  were  his 
locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves.  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that 
maiden  of  seventeen  summers.  Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the 
thorn  by  the  way-side;  black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  her  tresses  t  Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest-heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noon-tide  flagons  of  home-brewed 
ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden.  Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while 
the  bell  fh>m  its  turret  sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his 
hyssop  sprinkles  the  oongresation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them,  down  the  long 
street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal,  wearing  her  Norman  cap. 
and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings,  brouffht  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and 
since,  as  an  heirloom,  handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  gei:^rations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal  beauty — shone  on  her  face  and  encircled 
her  form,  when,  aoter  confession,  homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  Goo's  bene- 
diotion  upon  her.  When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  ex<iuisite 
music.  Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea,  and  a  shady  sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  wood- 
bine wreathing  around  it.  Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath ;  and  a 
foot-path  led  Ihrouffh  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  m  the  meadow.  Under  the 
sycamore-tree  were  nives,  over-huns  by  a  pent-nouse,  such  as  the  traveller  sees  in 
reffions  remote  by  the  road-side,  buut  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image 
of  MJLBT.  Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its  moss-grown 
bucket,  fiutened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses.  Shieldins  the  house 
fh>m  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  bams  and  the  farm-yard.  There  stooa  the  broad* 
wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs  and  the  harrows ;  there  were  the  folds  for  the 
sheep ;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  seraglio,  strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed 
the  cock,  with  the  self-same  voice  that  in  ases  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Pbtkb. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  bams,  themselves  a  village.  In  each  one  far  o'er  the 
gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch ;  and  a  staircase,  under  the  shelt^rins  eaves,  led  up 
to  the  odorous  corn-loft.  There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent 
inmates  murmuring  ever  of  love:  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes  numberless 
noisy  weatheroocks  rattled  and  sans  of  mutation. 

*  Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  tne  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr6  lived  on  his 
■unny  farm,  and  BvAiresLiNn  governed  his  household.  Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in 
the  cnurch  and  opened  his  missal,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest . 
devotion ;  happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her  garment ! 
lisny  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended,  and  aa  he  knocked  and 
waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  foot-steps,  knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart 
or  the  knocker  of  iron ;  or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village, 
bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance,  as  he  whispered  hurried  words  of 
love,  that  seemed  a  nart  of  the  music.  But,  amongall  who  came,  young  Gabbibl 
only  was  welcome:  (iABSiiL  Lajbukbssi,  the  son  oiBasil  the  blacksmith,  who  was 
a  mighty  man  in  the  village^  and  honored  of  all  men ;  for  since  the  birth  of  time, 
throughout  all  ages  and  nations,  has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the 
people.  Basil  was  Bbksdict's  friend.  Their  children,  from  earliest  childhood,  grew 
up  together  as  brother  and  sister;  and  Father  Fiucxak,  priest  and  pedagogue  Doth 
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in  the  villagey  had  taagltt  them  their  letters  out  of  the  lelf-flame  book,  willi  the  hpnas 
of  the  church  and  the  plain-eone.  But  when  the  hymn  waa  anng,  and  the  dailj  ka> 
son  completed,  Bwiftlr  thej  hnmed  away  to  the  forge  of  Babil  the  blacksmith.  There 

at  the  door  they  stood,  ir**- -»-- *-  •--^-''*  ^'—  *-*■-  -  "--  '--''- —  '~ 

the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  i 
the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel  ]  . 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness,  bossting  with  fight 
seemed  the  smith^r,  through  erery  cranny  ana  crevice,  warm  by  tiie  forge  within  &f 
watched  the  laboring  bellows ;  and  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in 
the  ashes,  merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  goiiig  into  the  chapeL  Oft  on 
sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle,  down  the  hill-aide  bounding 
they  glided  awar  o'er  the  meadow.  Oft  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  popolons 
nests  on  the  rafters,  seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings ;  lucky  was  he 
who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow  I  Thus  passed  a  few  swift  Tears,  and 
they  no  longer  were  children.  He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of 
the  morning,  gladdened  the  earth  with  ita  light,  and  ripened  thooj^t  into  action. 
She  was  a  womap  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman.  '  Sun-shine  of  Saint 
EuLALia'  was  she  caUed ;  for  that  was  the  sun-shine  which,  as  the  farmers  befiered, 
would  load  their  orchards  with  apples :  she,  too,  would  brins  to  her  hosbaad's  house 
delight  and  abundance,  filling  it  mil  ot  Ioto,  and  the  ruddy  noes  of  ofaildren.' 

If  that,  in  conoeptioii,  and  in  perfect  execation,  is  not  the  per&cdon  of  ob- 
servation and  delmeation,  pray  tell  us  what  is.  You  can  look  upon  the  scenes 
depicted,  as  upon  a  moving  panorama.  -  -  -  Two  ^Qood  Things'  &om  a 
new  and  welcome  friend  in  New-Hampshire:  'Perhi^  a  New-Hampshire  item 
may  not  be  disagreeable.  A  certahi  oolite  President  in  this  Stated  some 
years  ago,  on  visiting  his  students  fiimlliarly,  discovered  an  uncommon  pile  of 
suspicious  bottles  in  the  doeet  The  oflfonder  was  summoned.  'Jones,'  said 
the  President,  *  be  seated.  I  observed,  Sir,  a  large  number  of  bottles  in 
your  room.  Can  you  tell  me  their  use?*  *0h!  yes,  Sir;  I  faroug^ 
several  bottles  of  sweet  dder  from  home  t '  *■  Cider,  eh  ?  Well,  young  gentie- 
mao,  I  have  known  men  of  great  respectability,  who — who  sometimes  so  &r 
gave  way  to  their  passions  as  to — to  drink  gin,  brandy,  or  even  rom ;  but 
when  a  young  man  is  so  for  lost  as  to — to  be  guzzling  weet  cider^  there  b 
litde  hope  for  him.    Tou  can  go,  Joubs.'    Jonbs  went,  but  the  'Theology' 

complained  the  next  morning  of  an  unusual  noise  in  Jokes'  room.' *  We 

fimiished  a  President  once.  In  the  time  of  the  California  ezdtement,  he  and 
some  others  raised  money  to  send  an  unfortunate  friend  to  the  land  of  gold,  and 

secured  themselves  by  an  insurance  on  his  lifei    E went,  but  the  dimate 

was  unhealthy.  He  feared  he  was  going  to  be  sick,  and  hurried  home,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  *  pile.'  He,  supposing  all  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  as  ba 
was  r^iced  to  be  seen,  rushed  up  to  the  law-office  and  presented  himsdC 

*  You  see  I  'm  home — wj/Js,'  said  he.    *  You  here,  E !    Why  an't  you  in 

California?'  *  Oh  1  it  was  sickly,  and  I  was  afraid.'  *  WeD,  good  gr«rcieiB  I 
you  might  at  least  have  diedl ' '  .  .  -  Ir  there  be  one  si^t  in  the  worid 
more  supremdy  ridiculous — pertiaps  even  more  ridiculous  than  saddening  —  it 
is  that  of  a  voluble  drunken  man.  Such  an  one  we  saw  the  other  day.  He 
was  redining  on  his  dbow,  within  two  feet  of  the  end  of  a  whar(  off  from 
whidi,  had  he  Men,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  drowned.  Upon 
being  spoken  to,  and  asked  *  What  he  was  doing  there?'  he  replied,  in  what 
sentimental  novdists  term  '  broken  accent^,'  *  N<m&<i'you/r^ngM»  :  w&h  to 
God  I  waz-an-Indian !  — that 's  all  /  hope!  My  undo  wanted  me  to  go  up  to 
Round-Hampton,  North-Hill  brandy-and-water<nire  office;  Ha!  ha!  hoi  hof 
Ketdimeatt^t/    Afiz'blei^aoe— mii'ble!'    'Where  do  yoa  live»  and  what 
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IsyoorbusinfiflBf '  *  I  *mliviiigA«-«^  just  «t  present — hk\  hk\  hat — and  my 
biz'ness  is  a  lawyer.'  *Do  you  practise?'  Not-atprezent :  did  last  week: 
case  of  assaulti  with  attempt  to  l^atter :  got  beat  by  a  mii^able  pet-^^-PET- 
iibggerl'  Poor  fellow!  -  -  -  Thb  'Caluopb'  has  disappeared  from 
the  Hudson,  thank  fortune,  some  time  sinoe;  but  a  friend  writes  us  that  the 
^ Steam- Organ^  takes  wonderfully  among  the  steam-craft  of  the  'Father  of 
Waters,'  as  the  ears  of  many  a  musical  trayeller  can  testify,  and  that,  to  his 
great  discomfort  and  annoyance,  and  with  regret  that  one  has  ' ears  to  hear' 
that  most  odiovM  of  melodious  machines.  Had  Luthbb  lived  at  the  present 
day,  he  would  be  forced  to  'qualify '  his  theory  that,  '  Music  is  the  only  art 
which  can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  put  the  Dbtil  to  flight ; '  he 
would  hear  sounds  which  more  readily  conjure  up  tlie  Satanic  presence  than 
allay  '  the  agitation  of  the  soul ; '  as  the  foDowuig  account  of  a  recent  occur* 
raioe  will  testify.  Not  long  since,  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  day,  in  a  small  village, 
(situated  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ifissiasippi,  where  the  steam<oigan 
had  never  been  heard,)  the  good  citizens  were  assembled  in  churdi,  engaged  in 
divine  worship.  In  tiie  midst  of  the  sermon  the  hearers  were  startled  by 
strange,  unearthly  sounds  whidi  filled  the  diurdi,  and  which,  in  their  alarm- 
fill  surprise  they  imagined  to  be  the  'last  trump,'  and,  in  thdr  dismay,  with- 
out pausing  longer  to  listen,  they  rushed  in  terror  from  the  churdi  to 
hear — not  that  the  'Day  of  Judgment'  had  arrived — but,  'The  other  side 
of  Jordan,'  whidi  the  coming  steamer  was  whistling  in  full  blast  I '  Happily 
the '^20n-6%>M' no  longer  vexes  the  smooth  Tappa&n-Zee.  -  -  -  Oub  friend 
and  correspondent,  GoL  Jahss  W.  Wall^  of  Burlington,  (New-Jersey,)  de- 
livered recently  in  that  pleasant  and  quiet  dty  by  the  Delaware^  a  lecture  upon 
'W<man  ob  She  Ought  to  Be:  We  can  well  believe  that  it  'was  received 
by  a  crowded  hall  with  mariced  flivor.'  The  two  passing  tributes  to  Florskcb 
NiOHTiNGAUs  and  Dr.  Elisha  Ebnt  Kass,  are  certainly  eloquent: 

'  Flosbkcb  NxcnrnxoALB  I  ~  she  who  left  a  wealthy,  lutppy  home,  with  all  its  ffenial 
aatooiations,  and  all  its  luznrions  comforts ;  dosing  the  door  against  those  social  at- 
tractions which  her  yaried  accomplishments  enableoher  so  well  to  appreciate ;  going  to 
a  conntrr,  where  every  thing  spoke  of  desolationp  cmelty,  and  death ;  filling  with  the 
li^ht  of  her  beautiful  presence  \he  dark  wards  of  Scutari's  hospital :  gliduig  like  a 
Dunisterins  sngel  along  the  corridors  of  that  asylum  of  suffering  and  pain ;  nolding 
up  the  head,  and  bathing  the  death-damps  from  the  brow  of  the  agonized  sufferers, 
as  the  glancing  steel  of  Ihe  tired  snrseon  lopped  off  limb  after  limb,  or  probed  the 
deep  and  tender  reoeases  of  nerres  ana  masdes,  where  the  ragrant  bullet  had  buried 
itself  out  of  siffht  t 

'  Surely,  if  there  was  bravery  in  dashing  up  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  or  breasting 
the  wall  of  steel  and  fire  against  which  that  haadral  of  brave  English  cavalry 
hurled  itself  at  Balaklara,  the  fore-casting  heroism,  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  and 
heavenly  traces  of  this  sweet  lady,  rank  yet  higher  in  all  those  qualities  that  adorn 
bnman  nature,  and  almost  *  lift  a  mortal  to  the  uies,' ' 

The  allusion  to  Dr.  Eakb,  although  equally  brie^  is  not  less  eloquent  and 

effecthre.    This  passage,  like*  the  one  which  precedes  it  here,  occurs  near  the 

dose  of  the  lecture : 

"T  IS  in  the  dark  mid-night  of  an  Arctic  winter,  as  he  stands  by  the  icy  mounds 
that  cover  the  remains  of  some  of  those  whom  he  had  left  the  comforts  and  endear- 
ments of  home  to  rescue,  while  he  nonrs  out  his  crrief,  as  his  manly  heart  runs  o'er 
with  its  own  fiilness— a  heart  whicn  was  as  a  lion'iB ;  orave,  but  still  soft  and  gentle 
as  that  which  beats  within  the  heaying  bosom  of  the  tenderest  of  women.  He  sought 
the  livine,  but  he  found  the  dead;  andstricken  with  the  fierce  disease  engendered  by 
the  hardships  encountered  in  his  own  self-denying  hnmani^,  retnms  to  die  beneath 
the  bright  and  glowing  sky  of  the  tropics ;  hearing  the  hymn  of  death,  as  it  was  borne 
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to  him  through  an  stmoephero  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  watched  over  and  taded 
hj  a  motber'a  holiest  love : 

*  Still  grasping  In  his  hand  of  ice 
The  banner  with  the  Hiakt's  deWee  *—  Hokasras. 

«  Trxsk  In  the  twUlght  soft  and  gray, 
UfelesB,  Imt  beantlfU,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  Toioe  fell,  like  a  fUling  star  *— HmuuriB.' 

An  intereeting  original  paper,  from  the  pen  of  CoL  Wall,  upon  the  Britsh 
Parliament,  will  be  fomid  in  preoeding  pages  of  the  present  Nmnber.  He  has 
used  his  eyes  to  some  purpose,  during  his  recent  extensive  trards  in  Europe. 
His  paper  will  richly  reward  perusal  -  -  -  Wb  have  nerer  done  tMig4mig^ 
and  likely  as  not  we  nerer  shall,  while  we  have  the  c^Muity  of  fliinlring^  at 
that  awful  satire  of  Charles  Lamb's  upon  a  ^pompious'  young  ass,  in  the 
English  Navy,  who  mainly  monopolized  the  oonyersation  at  a  hospitable  tiUe  of 
a  friend  in  Camden-Town,  where  Lamb  was  an  honored  guest  *  That  is  t 
most  extraordinary  drcumstanoe  which  you  mention,'  said  Lamb  :  '  I  wonder 
he  had  not  immediately  ceased  to  exist'  '  Ob,  noKH> :  not  at  all :  a  mere 
bullet-woandj  do  n't  you  see :  but  a  ball — a  cannonrbeJl^  do  n't  y<ni  dbserve, 
is  a  dififerent  matter?  Once,  on  the  Terr^ftc^ohaffmubuU^  (478  gan-sliip, 
ye  kno',)  there  was  a  saOaw  who  mounted  the  swawouds :  a  bawl  came,  and 
took  off  his  'ands  and  harms:  he  d'wopped,  of  caws:  but  w*Ue  he  wis 
d'¥ropping,  do  n't  ye  see,  there  came  ofMther  cannon-ball,  which  strudL  him 
aba&ft^  and  took  off  both  of  his  legs.  It  could  n't  possibly  'ave  'appened,  yoo 
observe,  in  ten  cases  out  of  five,  in  the  most  te'wifick  engagement'  *•  Won- 
derftil  1'  exclaimed  Lamb  :  ^and  you  9aw  this  yourself?'  '  I  saw  it  as  plain 
^raps,  on  the  'ole,  plainer)  than  what  I  see  you  at  this  mo-ment  /*  'Ah ! 
WIS  the  seaman  saved?  Tou  say  he  dropped  a  *  'dpless  'ulk  into  the  hooean : ' 
but  was  he  hultimately  saved  ? '  *  Qood  Gbd,  no  ? — harms  gone — legs  diot 
ho£^  don't  you  see? — 'ow  could  he  sVim?  Lo%ty  of  course!'  *  What  a 
pity  I'  said  Lamb,  musingly:  *  if  that  man  had  been  saved,  he  migJU  hat$ 
became  cm  (nTtamsnt  to  Society /^  ...  ONBofourbowdsbecameafitdeoat 
of  order  the  other  day ;  and  we  sent  down  to  Rushton  akd  Aspinwall,  north- 
east comer  of  the  AsroB-House,  by  our  good  and  fiiithful  Sabvxmt,  (' Jakb'  is 
his  name,  ^  for  short,')  our  *  express '- agent  from  the  borders  of  the  Tappain- 
Zee  to  the  Metropolis ;  known  of  all  men  hereaway,  and  at  least  odb  woman, 
he  having  been  manied  recently  to  a  lovely  young  lady.  They  —  we  aUnde  to 
the  Pills  —  came  in  a  small  tin  tube — *  Yankee  all  over.'  They  came  from 
Windham,  Connecticut;  to  which  now  ancient  town,  in  the  RevohitioDary 
times  that  tried  men's  fears,  the  frogs  took  up,  one  dismal  night,  inasuigjbfanad 
column,  their  croakmg  march.  'Lbb's  is  'an  artide  of  pill,  as  is  a  Pill: 
'  which  nobody  can  deny  I '  -  .  -  New-Hampshibb  must  be  fruitfiil  in 
witty  and  satirical  'men  of  mark,'  legal,  derical,  and  other.  Here  is  anoUiBr 
specimen : 

'Those  familiar  with  Kew-Hampahire  legislation  and  legislators  twenty  years 
ago,  well  recollect  *  Father  Bbowvson,'  *  Old  Bbowhsov,'  or  *  Daddy  BBowxna,' 
as  he  was  varioTudy  styled  by  his  friends,  fiuniliars,  or  detractors,  as  the  case  migbt 
be.  Whoever  saw  him  shnffiuig  about  in  the  time-worn  white-wool  hat,  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  bottle-green  vest,  and  eordoroy  breeches,  would  have  i 
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thm  *  member  from  Lendeff'  the  legitimate  sabjeci  for  a  Joke — an  Ulision  gene- 
ratty  qnickly  diBpelled  to  the  cost  of  him  who  eantyed  the  experiment. 

*•  He  was  much  annoyed,  through  one  of  the  sessions,  by  the  Impertinence  of  a 
certain  yonng  sprig  of  dirinity,  to  whom  the  iaToring  indnlgence  of  a  constituency 
in  one  of  the  Western  towns  had  giren  a  seat  as  representatire.  Father  Bbowv- 
80K  had  withstood  all  temptation  to  reply  to  the  many  impertinences  of  his  dinner- 
Uble  and  legislatiye  associate  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  session,  when  a  discussion 
arose  at  dinner  on  the  question,  vshether  there  exUied  itich  a  eenHment  a$  a 
pmreljf  dUintemUd  benevoUnee, 

'The  clergyman,  with  some  warmth,  and  at  much  length,  argued  that  no  ben^ 
fit  was  CTcr  conferred,  unless  those  who  conferred  it  did  so  with  the  expectation 
of  a  return  for  the  act  in  some  material  good.  The  discustfon,  in  Tarious  aspects, 
went  round  the  table,  till  Father  Baowmov  was  called  on  for  his  opinion.  He 
declared  his  full  conyiction  that  disinterested  benevolence  did  exist,  and,  in  proof, 
passed  in  review  the  arguments  of  those  who  preceded  him.  '  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion,' said  he  hi  conclusion,  *my  friend  Rev.  Mr. ,    Now  I  am  Informed^that 

a  certain  religious  society  in  W actually  pay  over  to  him  six  hundred  ddlars 

a  year.    If  theU '«  not  disinterested  benevolence,  what  m  itt  * 

'  Bev.  Mr.  W was  missmg  at  the  *  application '  of  the  *  discourse.* 

Thb  general  conception  of  death,  it  is  contended  by  the  Bev.  Obyuxb 
DswET,  is  vague  and  unreal ;  too  much  like  the  ancient  poetic  dreams  of  an 
Elysian  land,  and  a  Tartarean  region ;  whereas  it  should  be  deemed  but  a  ne- 
cessary stagein  the  progress  of  being;  a  natural  passage  finom  the  childhood  to 
the  maturity  of  our  existence.  We  must  diange  the  form  and  mode  of  our 
existence^  that  we  may  exist  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  soul  must  drop  its 
'  mortal  coil,*  that  the  now  undeveloped,  half-dormant  powers  that  mysteriously 
sleep  within  it»  may  awake  to  their  intellectual  and  immortal  life.  It  may  be 
as  unconscious  now  of  what  it  is  hereafter  to  become,  as  the  worm  that  crawls 
upon  the  earth  is  of  riang  to  the  air  and  light  of  heavea  The  tnnsformatbn 
may  be  as  greats  and  as  much  more  glorious,  as  intellect  is  more  glorious  than 
daric  and  blind  instinct  In  allusion  to  the  departure  of  friends  andkindred  Ibr 
another  world,  Mr.  Dewxt  remarks  : 

<  With  a  firm  oonfldenoe  in  the  perpetuity  of  all  pious  and  virtuous  friendships, 
there  is  much,  sorely  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  a  temporary  separation.  Let  us  remem* 
ber,  too,  that  we  do  submit  to  frequent  separaUoas  in  tnis  hfe ;  that  our  flriends  wan- 
der trom  us  over  trackless  waters,  and  to  far  distant  continents,  and  that  we  are  still 
happy  in  the  assuranoe  that  they  lire.  And  though,  by  the  same  providence  of  Oon 
that  has  guarded  them  here,  they  are  called  to  pass  beyond  the  visible  precincts  of 
this  present  existence,  let  as  feel  that  they  still  live.  Ciod's  universe  is  not  explored, 
when  we  have  surveyed  islands,  and  oceans,  and  the  shores  of  earth's  spreading  con- 
tinents. There  are  other  regions,  where  the  footsteps  of  the  happy  andtimmortal  are 
treading  the  paths  of  life.  Would  we  call  them  back  to  these  abodes  of  infirmity  and 
sinf 

*  It  seems  to  us  strange,  it  seems  as  if  all  were  wrong,  in  a  worid  where  ftx>m  the 
veiy  constitution  of  things  death  must  close  every  scene  of  human  life,  where  it  hsa 
reigned  for  ages  over  all  generations,  where  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  the  dost  we 
tread  upon  was  once  animated  life — it  seems  to  us  most  strange  and  wrong,  that  this 
most  common,  necessary,  expedient,  and  certain  of  all  events,  should  bring  such  horror 
and  desolation  with  it;  that  it  should  briag  such  tremendous  agitation,  as  if  it  were 
some  awful  and  onprecedented  phenomenon ;  that  it  should  be  more  than  death  —  a 
shock,  a  catastrophe,  a  convulsion:  as  if  nature,  instead  of  holding  on  its  steady 
course,  were  (alUng  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

'  And  that  which  is  strange,  is  our  stran^ness  to  this  event.  Call  sickness,  call 
pain,  an  approach  to  death.    Gall  the  weanness  and  (kilare  of  the  limbs  and  senses, 
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suflerlnff,  as  it  were  piercing  and  catting  asunder,  one  by  one,  the  fine  and  infisible 
bonds  that  hold  me  to  ttie  earth.  I  feel  the  gushing  current  of  lijfe  within  me  to  be 
wearing  awaj  its  own  channels.  I  feel  the  uiarpness  of  erery  keen  emotion,  and  of 
every  acute  and  far-penetrating  thought,  as  if  it  were  shortening  Uie  momenta  of  the 
sours  connection  and  conflict  with  the  body.'  So  it  is,  and  so  it  shall  be,  till  at  list, 
*  the  silyer  cord  is  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  and  the  pitcher  is  broken 
at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern,  and  the  dust  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  unto  Ood  who  gaye  it* 

*No;  it  is  not  a  strange  dispensation.  Death  is  &e  fellow  of  all  that  is  earthlj; 
the  firiend  of  man  alone.  It  is  not  an  anomalj ;  it  is  not  a  monster  in  the  crestiaL 
It  ia  the  law  and  the  lot  of  nature : 

*  Nor  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone. 

Thoa  Shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  Infant  world,  with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wl«e,  the  good. 
Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills, 
Rocked-ribbed  and  ancient  ae  the  son ;  the  yales 
Stretching  in  pensiye  quietness  between ; 
The  yenerable  woods,  riyen  that  moye 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadows  green,  and  poured  round  aU 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, 
Are  bat  the  solemn  decorations  all. 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.' 

'  But  of  what  is  it  the  tomb  ?  Does  the  spirit  die  t  Do  the  blessed  affections  of  the 
soul  go  down  into  the  dark  and  silent  graye  7  Oh  I  no.  '  The  narrow  house,  and  pall, 
and  breathless  darkness,  and  funereal  train.'  these  belong  not  to  the  souL  Thef 
proclaim  onlj  the  body's  dissolution.  They  but  celebrate  uie  yanishing  away  of  ue 
shadow  of  existence.  Man  does  not  die,  though  the  forms  of  popular  speech  thu 
announce  his  exit.  He  does  not  die.  We  bury  not  our  friend,  but  only  the  form,  the 
yehicle  in  which  for  a  time  our  fHend  liyed.  The  cold  impaasiye  clay  is  not  the 
fHend,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  companion,  the  cherished  oeinff.  No,  it  is  not, 
blessed  be  Ck>d,  that  we  can  say.  It  is  not/  It  is  the  material  mould  only  that  earth 
claims.  It  is  '  dust '  only  that  descends  to  '  dust.'  The  grayel !  let  ua  break  its  swfnl 
spell,  its  dread  dominion.    It  is  the  place  where  man  lays  down  his  weakness,  his  is- 
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firmitj,  his  diseases,  and  sorrows,  that  he  may  rise  up  to  a  new  and  glorious  life.  It 
is  the  place  where  man  ceases — in  all  that  is  frail  and  decaying — ceases  to  be  msa, 
that  he  may  become,  in  glory  and  blessedness,  an  angel  of  light  I 

*  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  death,  saye  as  the  wicked  fear,  and  must  fear  it!  Whj 
dread  to  lay  aown  this  frail  body  in  its  resting-place,  and  this  weary,  aching  head 
on  the  pillow  of  its  repose?  Why  tremble  at  Uiis — that  in  the  lonjg  sleep  of  the 
tomb,  tnat  body  shall  suffer  disease  no  more,  and  pain  no  more,  ana  hear  no  moit 
the  cries  of  want,  nor  the  groans  of  distress  —  and,  far  retired  from  the  turmoil  of 
life,  that  yiolence  atad  change  shall  pass  nightly  oyer  it,  and  the  elements  shall  beat 
ana  the  storms  shall  howl  unheard  around  its  lowly  bed?  Say,  ye  aged  and  infirm! 
is  it  the  greatest  of  eyils  to  die  ?  Say,  je  children  of  care  and  toil  1  say,  ye  afflictsd 
and  tempted !  is  it  the  glreatest  of  eyus  to  die  f 

*  Oh !  no.  Come  the  last  hour,  in  Gon's  good  time ! — and  a  well-spent  life  sod  s 
glorious  hope  shall  make  it  welcome.  Gome  the  hour  of  release! — and  affliction 
snidl  make  it  welcome.  Gome  the  hour  of  reQnion  with  the  lored  and  lost  on  earth! 
and  the  passionate  yearnings  of  affection,  and  the  strong  aspirations  of  faith,  shsQ 
bear  us  to  their  blessed  land.  Gome  death  to  this  body! — tnis  burdened,  tempted, 
frail,  failinff,  dying  bodj  I  —  and  to  the  soul  —  thanks  be  to  Gon  who  ffireth  us  the 
yictory !  — to  the  soul  come  freedom,  light,  and  joy  unceasing  I  Come  the  immortal 
life  I  '  He  that  liyeth,'  saith  the  Conqubbob  oyer  death, '  he  that  liyeth  and  beliereth 
in  Mb,  shall  myBB  dib  ! ' 

How  do  the  skeptic  doubts,  and  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  which  at  times 
mingle  with  our  apprehensions  of  death,  melt  away  before  such  sublime  views 
of  mortality  as  these !  Shall  Man  alone  utterly  cease  to  be,  whfle  in  tiie  '  grett 
circle  of  eternal  change,  wludi  is  the  life  of  Nature,*  nothing  is  that  wholly 
dies!  *The  drop,'  says  that  thoughtful  observer,  Carlylb,  *  which  thoa 
chakest  from  thy  wet  hand,  rests  not  where  it  Ms,  but  to-morrow  thou  findest 
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it  swept  awaj.  Already,  on  the  wings  of  the  north  wind,  it  is  nearing  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  How  came  it  to  evaporate,  and  not  lie  motionless  ?  Thinkest 
thou  there  is  aught.that  God  hath  made,  that  is  motionless,  without  force,  and 
utterly  dead?'  -  -  -  *I  taks  the  liberty,'  recently  writes  a  friend 
from  the  *  nUnois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,'  *  to  send  to  you  a  letter  re- 
oeired  by  an  insane  lady  in  this  hospital  from  her  little  boy  at  home,  six  years 
of  age^  It  has  seemed  to  us,  from  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  parties,  an  ex- 
tremely touching  expression  of  diild-like  afifection.'  And  so  tt  is,  dear  Sir : 
so  every  mother  must  consider  it,  and  every  other  person,  who  is  capable  of 
i^preciating  a  parent's  feelings.  The  letter  is  genuine :  coming  to  us  with 
the  post-mark,  and  in  the  child-like  hand-writing  of  the  dear  little  boy  himselC 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  punctuate  it,  or  alter  it  so  much  as  by  a  sin^e  word  : 

'Galena  March  20a  1868 
'  DxAR  MoTHKR  .*  Do  write  to  me  mother,  and  do  come  home  by  the  time  sum- 
mer comes.  Will  you  dear  mother  and  I  will  gather  you  ever  so  many  flowers, 
and  every  Saturday  will  go  out  on  the  hills  by  the  brewery  where  I  know  there 
are  a  great  many  flowers  and  I  will  pick  them  for  you.  I  will  bring  home  large 
bunches  of  them  and  you  can  pick  out  such  as  you  like  best  and  put  them  in  your 
china  vases,  which  have  been  on  the  mantle-piece  where  you  used  to  Keep  them 
ever  since  you  left  home.  Then  I  have  a  little  garden  back  of  the  house  which 
has  in  it  ribon  grass,  arons  rod,  violets,  culumbine,  and  several  other  flowers, 
and  you  shall  have  them  all  if  you  will  come  home.  And  I  have  some  strawberry 
plants  and  if  they  bear  any  berries  I  will  give  them  all  to  you.  Besides  I  want 
you  to  walk  with  me  as  you  used  to  do.  You  will  come  wont  you  mother  and 
you  will  write  me  and  teU  me  when  Father  shall  come  and  bring  you  home. 

'  Tour  loveing  little  Newball.' 

Poor  little  fellow  I — unhappy  mother  I  -  -  -  '  Not  long  ago,' we  are  given 
to  understand,  *an  attorney  with  considerable  ^  swell,*  but  not  mudi  brains, 
came  to  C  ^— ,  in  Ohio,  to  *  locata'  One  day  when  the  post-office  was  full, 
awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  mail,  a  half-witted  fellow  stepped  up  to  him 

in  the  crowd,  and  said :  '  Mr.  S ,  I  am  told  you  have  come  here  to  practise 

law.'  *Ye6:Ihave.'  *  Well,  you  will  find  it  a  firstrrate  location.  Ihadn't 
lived  here  four  months,  before  I  was  sued  ten  tunes ! '  '  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
I  could  live  here  four  years  without  being  sued  at  alL'  *  I  presume  you  could,' 
said  our  half-witted  friend :  '  people  here  are  pretty  darned  smart :  they  do  n't 
sue  a  fellow  without  he's  good  for  the  costs!'  A  'loud  smile,'  which  your 
New-York  bloods  would  call  a  *  horse-laugh,'  *took'  that  crowd  verbatim,  and 
the  ^law-limb'  vanished.  -  -  -  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  following 
reflects  most  upon  the.reverend  Prbsidsmt  referred  to,  or  to  his  *  victims,'  from 
one  of  whom  we  receive  it :  *  The  President  of  B — —College,  in  the  south 
of  New-York,  is  *  fiivorably  known  as  an  Amateur  Artist,'  and  being  not  long 
since  engaged  on  a  large  painting,  a  scene  from  Biblical  History,  he  showed  a 
rough  sketch  of  it  to  two  young  ladies,  saying :  *  You,  of  course,  recognize  the 
story.'  *  Oh  I  yes,'  said  one,  *  is  it  not  a  group  of  Satyrs  dancing  around  an 
oak  ? '  The  second  suggested  that  it  was  a  *  band  of  Druid  priests  worshipping 
around  their  sacred  tree.'  *  Oh  I  no,'  calmly  replied  the  reverend  gentleman, 
4t  is  the  brethren  of  Joseph  rendering  up  his  torn  coat  to  their  fitther.'  Words 
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caimot  express  his  horrifled  amazement  at  the  hMtkenUk  eRW  into  1 
of  his  flock  had  beea  betrayed.'  -  -  •  'Qcnr  LiynraBTOii^*  urtmi 
Paris  our  friend  and  oorreapondent,  Ghablbs  Ajbtob  BmstiDv  (loi 
attributed  it,)  *is  the  maiden  effort  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawbevcb.  ThiB  :  _ 
know,  and  nothing  more  can  I  tell  you.  Pnblisher  Pabkbb  k  as  spaiiig^ 
his  words  as  if  they  were  pearls  and  diamonds,  like  those  of  the  damsdliii 
fiuxytale.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  have  got  the  aboye  oat  of  him.  I  want  jnffl  ^ 
tellmewhoMACBSLOFSBia'  WeAoM.  -  -  -  Now  we  know,  and  hi  ii  k^ 
held,  with  the  editor  of  the  'Bunhjm  Flag-Siaff  and  Independent  M4:' 
that  DEDICATION  is  the  creownin  g^iy  of  the  UnitecPn  Statse'n.'  At  % 
same  time,  'Edication,^  (so  spelled  in  an  essay  under  our  eye  at  this  momolQ 
is  not  readable  material  for  a  Magazine  like  the  Ekickbbbocker.  So,  at  krit 
we  think,  and  decide  accordingly.  ^On  Edioatiof^  therefore,  awaits  fkl 
writer's  requisition  at  the  publication-office.  He  is  a  npid  contiibutar:  Ai 
highest  praise  we  can  award.  -  •  -  *  I  see,'  writes  a  friend  from  WataftB^ 
New-York,  *in  the  March  Number  of  the  ^Eclectic'  an  artide  entitled ^flil 
OhemUfs  Dreamy*  credited  to  the  ^Leisure  Emur^  which  seems  to  meltett 
altered  version  of  the  original,  published  in  your  Magazine  in  April,  184&  K 
it  «gigG$n  the  same  to  you,  I  presume  you  will  not  let  it  pass  withoutaa^ 
propriate  notice,  at  least,  in  behalf  of  the  author,  now  in  the  distant  kei  A^ 
Siam.'  Our  oonespondent  is  entirely  correct  The  ptogjarism  is  &  ffomt 
by  an  English  magazine  I  -  -  -  We  have  received,  and  also  duly  i 
the  political  letters  of  our  *  Arkansaw '  friend,  which  he  had  sent  to  '] 
Ka^oine.'  Wearestill*  determined '  —  the  same  as  before.  Thewrilari 
*I  do  cutify  that  the  above  communication  was  formed  and  Written  1 
myselC  and  no  other  man  living  had  any  Hand  or  agency  in  foiming  eri 
ing  it  in  which  I  can  Cherfully  swear  too! '  We  have  not  the  sli^testi 
of  their  authenticity  1  »  -  -  Genin  has  hit  the  *  nail  square  on  the  1 
He  *  publishes '  no  more  quarterly  hats,  compelling  the  public  to  exhanstl 
whole  *  edition.'  He  keeps  for  sale  twelve  different  styles,  native  and  iiiijuaiHj 
and  every  customer  can  select  for  himself    He  says : 


*  I  in  no  raMon  why  the  lutftter  •honld  be  permitted  to  pat  the  beedi  of  aU  hit 
Uj  and  sUm,  short  and  tall,  into  a  cylinder  of  precliely  the  lame  ehape  and  heli^^  , 
ige  or  brim  of  precisely  the  same  width  and  earl,  merely  becanse  he  has  predetenntaNi 


portly  and  slim,  short  and  tall,  into  a  cylinder  of  preclsdy  the  same  shape  and  height 
flange  or  brim  of  precisely  the  same  width  and  earl,  merely  becanse  he  has  predetr  "- 
fueh  shall  be  his  *■  leading  fashion  *  for  the  season.    The  like  dictotion  woald  not  be 
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why  despoUsn  In 
hoold  be  tolcntod 


is  false  to  his  own  Interests. 

any  —  may  as  well  so  to  sleep  for  the 

throws  into  the  shade  his  first  design 


in  afTalrs  of  much  more  trivial  moment ;  and  I  cannot  understand  wh; 
more  than  despottom  in  other  departments  of  social  economy,  shov 
dependent  community.    If  we  were  all  fao  HmUet  of  each  other  In  featares  and  form,  I 

be  well  enough,  perhaps,  that  we  should  all  wear  hats  of  one  shape ;  but  as  Providence  ha 

no  two  of  us  alike,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  fitting  thousauds  of  heads  vAV  \ 
covering  which  one  man,  in  his  egotism,  o^  blind  devoUon  to  precedent,  chooses  to  say  AA  W 
bis  specialty  for  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  or  Winter  f    TUb  is  not  alL     The  maittail  # 
fashion,  who  thus  lays  down  the  law  to  his  customers,  and  Insists  that  they  shall  eonfena  ti  % 

' "     '      -ssued  his  Ueadhig  style,' his  taste  and  gealM^  If  htm 

leason.  He  may  have  a  bright  after-thoogfat,  wUeh  i 
but  he  cannot  use  It.  The  exclusive  style  bean  tht« 
His  whole  stock  has  been  mannfactnred  after  one  model,  and  he  dare  not  introdnot  Mdl 
however  meritorious,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  sale  of  hit  *  leader,*  and  iniute  his  prmll9$» 
Indefatigable  dictator  of  fhshion.* 

Kow  this  is  '  plain  common-sense.'  -  -  -  Thb  present  number  was  dkmtitft 
the  stereotypers  on  the  sixth  of  April  On  the  evMiingofthe  fifth  was  bdiAi 
Pads  Festwal  of  the  St  Niehohu  Society,  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotd.  ft  Ml 
a  *  precious  season,'  as  we  can  testify.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  after  afr 
ture  deliberation,  vnU  i^pear  in  our  next  number. 
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GI?8TIKG      OYER      THE      WORLD 


*  Qsn  immoode 
ITon  aneicn  monde. 


Thb  ubiquity  of  the  Gipsy  race  Ib  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
of  ethnographical  phenomena.  They  pitch  their  tents  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  and  along  the  Indus  and  the 
T^mis.  We  have  met  them  under  the  shMy  palm-trees  of  the 
NOe,  among  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and  are  scattered  thicldy 
over  Eastern  Europe.  Families  of  Gipsies  have  been  seen  in 
Siberia.  They  dwell  among  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Nubia,  and 
minsle  with  the  Turkomans  of  Indepenaent  Tartary,  and  with 
the  Ilihans  of  Persia.  In  Italy,  in  Bonemia,  in  the  rural  districts 
of  France  and  England,  and  especially  in  Hungary  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain,  the  traveller  can  hardly  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  numerous  representatives  of  this  smgular  people.*  In 
all  these  lands,  from  the  heaths  of  ^  merrie  England '  to  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Ganges,  we  behold  an  exhibition  of  the  same  rustic 
life,  and  meet  the  tawny  children  of  a  race  scattered  over  the 
earth,  as  Men  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  winds  of  autumn. 

That  the  Gipsies  should  be  so  wiaely  dispersed,  is  marvellous, 
but  by  no  means  so  singular  as  that  they  should  have  preserved  in 
so  marked  a  manner  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the 
Occident  and  in  the  Orient,  exposed  to  the  chilly  winds  of  the 
north,  or  basking  in  the  sunny  skies  of  the  south,  the  Gipsies  wear 
the  same  dress,  speak  the  same  lan^age,  and  pursue  in  the  main 
the  same  nomadic  and  precarious  hfe,  and  this  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  race  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by 
centuries,  oceans,  and  continents.    Neither  time,  climate,  nor 

•  Tn  Olpilet  an  known  bj  many  diOtoflnt  n«mcf  in  dlflbrent  parts  of  the  worldf  and  aro 
nppoaed  to  number  tn  all  about  fire  million  souls. 
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example  have  exercised  their  usnai  influence  upon  them.  The 
Gipsies  of  to-day,  whether  mider  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  or 
among  the  pale-iaccd  children  of  the  north,  are  essentially  the  same 
OS  their  ancestors.  They  learn  nothing  from  those  among  whom 
they  live,  and  exist  an  tmsocial  and  promiscaoos  multitude,  float- 
ing amon^  the  fixed  dwellings  of  civilization.  Not  one  of  the 
waves  of  immigration  which  have  from  time  to  time  swept  mto 
Europe  from  Asia  resembles  that  of  the  Gipsies.  Their  hie^ry  is 
unique.  Conquered  provinces  and  cities  have  in  turn  imposed 
their  customs  upon  the  conquerors,  but  the  children  of  this  noma- 
dic race  have  imposed  nothing  upon,  have  borrowed  nothing  from, 
the  nations  among  whom  they  have  encamped.  Thus  they  exist, 
practically  so  fiir  below  the  law  as  never  to  have  been  recognized 
save  to  feel  the  weight  of  persecution,  exhibiting  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  a  distinct  people  within  a  people,  of  a  government 
within  a  government. 

Dispersed  more  widely  over  the  world  than  even  the  scattered 
remnants  of  Israel,  they  are  ethnographically,  wandering  vaga- 
bonds ;  politically,  democrats  of  the  open  air  and  good  adventure ; 
religiously,  outward  conformists  to  the  faith  of  those  among  whom 
they  move  and  have  a  temporary  being,  but  thought  to  cherish 
at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  faith  of  their  own.  Holding  them- 
selves usually  for  Christians  or  Mohammedans,  they  are  without 
Christian  or  Mohanunedan  worship ;  belonging  to  the  great  world, 
they  are  without  worldly  possessions ;  ana  nmking  a  pretence  to 
patriarchal  customs,  they  lead  a  vagnmt  life,  telling  fortunes  where 
all  are  equally  unfortunate,  and  begging  where  aU  are  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  beggars. 

Suddenly,  as  if  £^en  from  the  heavens,  the  Gip»es  made  their 
appearance  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  were  strangers.  Of  their  customs,  language,  and  religion 
nothing  was  known.  Whence  they  had  come  so  mysteriouslv,  or 
for  what  purpo^  no  one  could  surmise.  Their  number  and  ap- 
pearance were  such,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all,  while  m 
the  minds  of  the  superstitious,  the  advent  of  so  remarkable  a  peo- 
ple was  ominous  of  evils  impending  over  mankind.  There  were 
those  who  believed  that  the  bands  of  Gog  and  Magog  had  been 
let  loose ;  and  many  foresaw  in  the  arrival  of  the  nomadic  hordes 
the  approaching  overthrow  of  society,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
worla. 

To  the  fiiir-skinned  Europeans  dwelling  in  towns  and  cities,  how 
strange  must  have  appeared  the  dusky  tribes  wandering  in  their 
midst !  Two  ages  seemed  to  be  brought  together,  and  l^barism 
placed  in  strangest  contrast  with  civiluation.  The  bearing  of  the 
dark-haired  strangers  was  bold  and  confident.  Their  Isoik  and 
tawny  limbs  were  wrapped  in  rags ;  their  eyes  were  bl^k  and  pierc- 
ing, their  speech  gibberislu  Having  a  Bedouin  love  of  the  open 
air,  they  despised  nothing  so  much  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  were 
content  to  dwell  in  the  gloomy  caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  in 
tents,  through  which  they  could  look  up  to  the  shining  stars. 
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Their  manner  of  life  was  wretched  even  for  that  wretched  age, 
when  chimneys  and  'glass-windows  were  unknown,  and  princes 
slept  on  piles  of  straw.  Here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  subsist- 
ing by  theft  and  divination,  such  were  the  Oipsies  when  they  first 
[Mitched  their  smoky  camps  in  Europe,  and  such  they  have  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  day. 

In  1417  Gipsy  hordes  appeared  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  A  short  time  afterward  many  thousands  of  them  had 
traversed  Hungary,  and  were  scattered  over  Germany,  some  hav- 
ing  watered  their  worthless  steeds  in  the  crystal  streams  of  the 
Alps,  and  others  penetrated  to  the  shore  of  the  Baltic. 


Thb  Gipsies  represented  themselyes  to  be  ^  holy  people  from  the 
land  of  Egypt.'  Some  of  them  said :  ^  We  are  Christian  pilgrims, 
expiating,  by  voluntarily  wandering  over  the  earth  seven  years, 
the  sins  of  our  ancestors,  who  refused  hospitality  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  in&nt  Jbsus  when  they  sought  refuge  in  Egypt.'  Others  de- 
clared: *We  were  once  Christians,  but  having  gone  back  to 
heathenish  practices  for  seven  years,  when  our  country  was  over- 
run by  the  Saracens,  have  been  condemned  by  the  Pope  to  wander 
among  the  nations  an  equal  length  of  time  as  pilgrims  in  tattered 
garments,  suffered  to  sleep  only  on  the  naked  earth.  After  seven 
years  we  shall  again  return  to  our  country,  and  others  then  go 
forth  as  we  have  done,  for  it  is  only  by  this  perpetual  pilgrimage 
that  the  curse  of  Heaven  can  be  removed.'  Others,  still,  gave  out, 
that  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  sins,  they  had  been  driven  from 
Egypt,  and  compelled  to  choose 

*  This  frantic  dreas,  and  make  the  earth  their  bed.* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  nothing  was  held  more  sacred  or  inviol- 
able than  the  person  of  the  pilgrim  who  journeyed  in  want  and 
privation  to  some  distant  shnne.  No  one  was  deemed  so  holy  as 
the  devotee  who  had  renounced  the  world  for  a  life  of  sorrow  an^ 
prayer.  And  what  is  more  touching  to  look  upon  than  the  way- 
worn pUgrim  in  penitential  garb  ?  But  here  was  a  whole  people 
doing  penance  for  the  sins  of  others,  whose  joumeyings  and  mst- 
in^s  surpassed  all  that  had  been  written  in  pious  books,  or  sung  in 
pilgrim  oallads. 

It  is  not  surprimng  that  by  these  professions  the  Gipsies  ob- 
tained in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  protection  of  both  Church  and 
State.  Sigismond,  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  view  of  their  alleged 
misfortunes,  gave  them  a  free  passport  lor  his  wide  domains,  and 
commended  them  to  the  good  will  and  charity  of  his  subjects.  As 
a  mark  of  extraordinary  favor,  it  was  stipulated  therein  that  in 
case  of  crimes  or  disorderly  conduct,  the  strangers  should  be 
indffed  and  punished,  not  by  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  but 
by  their  own  leader,  whom  they  styled  '  Duke  Ladislaus.' 

The  Gipsies  also  claimed  to  have  received  a  similar  passport 
firom  the  Tope.    Howeyer  that  may  be,  they  were  almost  every 
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where  treated  with  marked  indnlgence.  Their  manreUoiis  stones 
were  generally  belieyed.  It  was  thought  a  Christian  duty  to  alle- 
viAte  as  fitr  as  possible  their  sorrowAil  pilgrimage  in  Europe.  like 
the  crazy  or  half-witted  saints  of  the  Mossalmans,  the  Gipsies  were 
permitted  to  cheat  and  steal  at  pleasure.  One  of  the  old  chronlden 
states  that  it  was  considered  a  crime  of  the  highest  magnitude  to 
offer  any  violence  to  the  Egyptian  pilgrims,  irao  were  allowed  to 
rob  on  the  highways  and  practise  every  species  of  impositioii  with 
impunity. 

&ut  when  the  mystery  connected  with  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Gipsies  had  passed  away,  it  was  discovered,  that  so  fiur  fT<Hn 
being  Christian  penitents,  they  were  heathen,  without  any  idea  of 
Christianity,  if  indeed  of  any  religion  whatever. 

In  the  year  1422  the  government  of  Basle  in  Switzerland  warned 
its  good  citizens  against  the  Gipsies,  describing  them  as  ^  most  art- 
ful and  cunning  in  all  possible  devices  against  the  established  rights 
of  possession.* 

*At  church,'  continues  the  proclamation,  'they  take  soap  into 
the  mouth  and  wound  the  nostrils  with  straws,  m  order  to  foam 
and  bleed,  as  if  subject  to  convulsions.    They  have  ointments 
wherewith  they  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  having  fallen 
into  the  fire,  or  met  with  other  accidents,  out  of  which  they  pre- 
tend St.  Nicholas  has  helped  them.    Strone  fellows  ^  about  with 
lon^  knives,  as  if  they  had  killed  somebody  in  self-defence,  and, 
under  pam  of  death,  must  raise  a  sum  of  money  in  a  certain  lenglJi 
of  time.    Females  ask  alms  by  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  saying  that 
they  have  been  public  women,  but  now  wish  to  reform.    Thej 
have  a  way  of  besmearing  the  face,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the 
appearance  of  having  been  sick  a  long  time,  but  on  making  an  abla- 
tion, it  is  all  over.    Blindpersons  also  bind  bloody  pieces  of  cotton 
over  the  eyes,  and  say :  ^  We  were  merchants,  and  when  travelling 
through  a  forest  were  plundered,  had  our  eyes  thrust  out,  and 
were  left  bound  to  a  tree,  fit>m  which  condition  we  were  at  last 
relieved  by  good  people  passing  by.'    They  conceal  their  clothes, 
besmear  themselves  with  oil  and  nettle  seeds,  so  as  not  to  freeze, 
and  sit  naked  and  shivering  before  the  churches,  in  order  to  in- 
duce people  to  give  them  clothing.    Some  of  them  carry  chains, 
and  rend  their  garments  like  lunatics  and  prisons  possessed  of 
evil  spirits.    Others  look  learnedly  into  old  books,  whidi  they  hold 
before  their  eyes,  pretending  that  they  came  from  holy  places  a 
long  way  o%  and  will  pray  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  for  any  one 
who  will  give  them  alms.' 

Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  v^  generally  believed 
that  the  Gipsies  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  They  were  supposed, 
from  the  secret  arts  they  practised,  to  be  descendimts  of  tiie 
sorcerers  who  imitated  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  of  the  task- 
masters who  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  children  of  Israel 
Their  daughters  danced  like  the  Egyptian  women  at  the  feast  of 
Bubostes  and  in  the  procession  of  Canopus.  Griselini  relates,  that 
on  entering  a  gipsy  hut  in  Hungary,  ne  was  surprised  to  see  a 
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mother  feeding  her  son,  who  was  suffering  from  a  entaneoos  dis- 
ease, with  thel>oiled  flesh  of  a  snake,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ate  the  flesh  of  serpents  as  the  mildest  and  most 
effeetive  remedy  for  elephantiasis.  In  another  place  he  found  a 
Gipsy  woman  hatching  eggs  in  horse-dung,  just  as  the  Egyptians 
have  done  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Joseph  Scaliger  belieyed 
the  Gipsies  to  be  Coptic  Christians,  and  several  writers  have  con- 
tended that  when  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  many 
of  the  people  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  fled  from  the 
country  under  a  leader  Zinganeus.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
a  century  had  already  elapsed  mnce  the  flrst  appearance  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Eurojpe.  Their  language  was  found  to  be  unlike  the 
Coptic,  and  their  customs  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  And  we  have  seen  bands  of  Gipsies  seated  under  the 
piQm-trees  of  the  Nile,  who  regarded  themselves  and  were  re- 
garded by  others  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Whence  then  originated  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  Gipsies 
respecting  their  eastern  origin  ?  They  could  not  have  invented 
them,  being  an  ignorant  and  unlettered  multitude.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  their  wanderings,  many  of  the  Gipsies  had  visited 
Egypt,  but  that  was  not  their  native  land. 

The  Greek  Christians  of  Eastern  Europe,  fiir  more  ignorant  and 
superstitious  than  the  Catholics  of  the  west,  must  have  been  terri- 
fied at  the  sudden  apparition  of  these  barbarous  Gipsy  hordes. 
Seeking  to  explain  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  by  a  reference  to 
the  Scriptures,  they  appear  to  have  concluded  at  once  that  these 
mysterious  strangers  who  came  among  them  practising  the  eastern 
arts  of  magic  and  divination,  were  descendants  of  the  peo])le  whose 
doom  had  been  pronounced  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  *  I  will  scatter 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them  among 
the  countries.'  From  them  the  Gipsies  doubtless  learned  the 
stories  of  pilgrimage  afterward  repeated  with  so  much  success  to 
the  Christians  of  Western  Europe. 

Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  No  country  has  claimed  to  be  the  native  land  of  the 
Gipsies,  but  of  the  many  conjectures  as  to  their  origin,  a  few  of  the 
most  curious  are  worthy  of  notice.  One  author  has  regarded  them 
as  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  while  another  has  sup- 

S^sed  them  to  be  an  ancient  nomadic  people  mentioned  by 
erodotus.  By  one  theorist  the  mark  of  Cam  has  been  found 
upon  the  dispersed  children  of  Roma;  by  another,  they  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  medley  of  races.  Herbelot  imagines  that  the 
coast  of  Zanguebar  is  their  mother  country,  and  a  distinguished 
writer  thinks  them  to  be  descendants  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Troglo- 
dytes. Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  and 
various  other  parts  of  Asia,  have  in  turn  been  assigned  to  them  as 
a  birth-place. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  terrible  pla^e  deso- 
lated the  world.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  remote  Orient,  and 
as  it  swept  westward  over  the  trembling  and  terror-stricken 
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nations,  covered  the  earth  with  oorpses.  The  elevated  plains  of 
Tartary,  the  palm-shaded  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  icy  regions  of  the 
north — no  part  of  the  then  known  earth  escapied  the  terrible 
visitation.  The  disease  was  of  such  unparalleled  violence,  that  in 
many,  cases  but  a  few  minutes  intervened  between  health  and 
death.  The  garments,  the  touch,  the  breath  of  those  attacked 
were  sure  to  propagate  the  malady ;  and  even  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  and  the  glances  of  the  eye  were  thought  to  convey  infeetioa 
Remarkable  convulsions  in  the  natural  world  preceded  this  al- 
most universal  calamity.  From  China  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
earth  was  agitated  by  frequent  earthquakes.  Meteors  flamed  in 
the  sky,  volcanic  mountains  burned  in  nery  eruptions,  the  sea  over- 
ran its  limits,  and  fertile  regions  were  for  the  first  time  visited  hj 
clouds  of  locusts  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  be  covered  with  their 
dead  bodies.  Mysterious  causes  deranged  the  atmosphere,  and 
endangered  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Disease  first  fell  upon  the 
brute  creation,  as  when  avenging  Apollo  visited  with  plague  the 
Greeks  assembled  before  the  battlements  of  Troy. 

*  On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  vengefal  arrows  fixed  in  man.* 

Famine  succeeded  plenty,  and  in  Florence  alone  ninety  thousand 
portions  of  food  were  daily  distributed  to  the  poor.  In  the  fear- 
fill  looking  for  of  calamity  the  terrified  imagination  of  the  people 
both  exaggerated  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  and  derived 
evil  omens  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Astrology  was  invoked,  and 
malign  influences  were  thou^t  to  descend  from  the  stars.  A 
grand  conjunction  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  in  the  sign  of 
Aquarius  excited  the  fears  of  the  superstitious,  and  it  is  declared 
that  a  pillar  of  fire  stood  for  an  hour  over  the  Pope's  palace  at 
Avignon. 

In  China  the  plague  is  said  to  have  swept  away  thirteen  million 
victims.  India  was  almost  depopulated.  The  Kurds  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  to  death.  Caravans  perished  upon  their  lonely 
routes.  At  the  solitary  oases  of  the  deserts,  and  in  the  caravan- 
saries were  to  be  seen  only  the  heaps  of  unburied  dead.  Upon  the 
Mediterranean,  as  upon  the  North  Sea  and  the  ocean,  ships,  whose 
crews  had  perished,  were  driven  about  by  the  winds  and  currents. 
Cyprus  lost  half  its  population,  and  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks 
twenty  thousands  people  died  within  the  gates  of  Gaza. 

The  ravages  of  the  plague  in  many  portions  of  Europe  were  in- 
describable. In  Vienna,  it  is  asserted,  that  after  the  cemeteries 
had  been  filled,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  corpses  were  buried 
in  trenches,  over  which  now  extends  the  principal  street  of  that 
dty.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  England  one-fourth  perished.  The 
Pope  was  obliged  to  bless  the  Rhone  at  Avignon,  so  that  the  dead 
might  be  thrown  into  it  without  delay.  £i  Florence  it  was  for- 
bidden under  a  severe  penalty  to  announce  the  number  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  Boccaccio  speal^  of  the  palaces  de^])ulated,  estates 
left  without  inheritors,  and  of  the  multitude  of  victims  who  'after 
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dning  heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have  supped  with  their  de* 
parted  friends  in  the  other  world.'  We  are  reminded  of  the  de- 
scription by  Sophocles,  in  the  GSdipus  Tyrannns,  when  amid  incense, 
pteans  and  lamentations,  he  compares  plague-stricken  Thebes  to 
a  burning  ship,  tempest-driven  upon  the  ocean  : 

*  Fo»  see  how  terribly  the  city  rocks, 
Btonn-tossed ;  and  can  no  longer  raise  her  head 
From  the  deep  billows  of  the  bloody  sea; 
Wasting  with  the  green,  withering  fruits  of  earth 
Blasted  before  they  burst  their  ripening  husks ; 
Wasting  with  browsing  flocks  that  die  around, 
And  with  the  untimely  monsters  of  the  womb ; 
And  still  the  fiery  god,  the  deadly  pest^ 
Incumbent,  rides  us  down,  whose  direful  strength 
Thins  the  old  house  of  Cadmus;  and  black  heU 
Grows  rich  upon  our  groans  and  mournful  wails.' 

All  Other  maladies  seemed  to  terminate  in  the  plague,  against 
whose  violence  neither  flight  nor  the  resources  of  medicine  availed. 
In  so  terrible  a  calamity,  all  the  relations  of  life  were  changed. 
Gold  lost  its  value,  beauty  its  charm,  and  the  fountains  of  sympathy 
were  dried  up.  Parents  forsook  their  children,  and  children  fled 
from  their  parents.  By  a  strange  law  of  human  nature,  in  the 
midst  of  almost  universal  suffering  and  death,  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  abandoned  themselves  to  orgies  worthy  of  Baccahana- 
lian  times. 

How  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  Gipaes,  we  shall  presently  discover.  The  Jews,  it  was 
observed,  suffered  less  than  the  Christians.  The  cry  arose  that 
they  had  sworn  to  exterminate  the  Christian  race,  and  for  this 
purpose  had  poisoned  the  wells,  and  the  very  air.  Like  wild-fire 
the  announcement  ran  through  the  States  of  Grermany.  The 
princes  and  high  dignitaries,  living  upon  money  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  hastened  to  join  the  rabble  in  a  persecution  whose  re- 
cord makes  humanity  shudder.  It  was  determined  to  annihilate 
the  hated  enemies  of  Christianity.  Day  and  night  blazed  the 
fdneral-piles ;  day  and  night  labored  the  executioners.  At  Basle 
and  Freiburg,  all  the  Jews  were  burned  alive,  and  '  at  Mayence, 
they  were  roasted  in  such  a  fashion,  that  in  Saint  Quentin's  church- 
tower,  a  fine  bell  and  the  lead  round  the  windows  were  melted.' 

Unfortunately,  in  Switzerland  a  well  was  actually  found  poisoned. 
And  now  there  was  no  limit  to  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
fortunate children  of  Israel.  Driven  from  their  homes,  they  were 
hunted  in  the  forests  and  swamps,  like  wild  beasts.  Many  escaped 
immediate  death  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  merciless  judges. 
Even  Pope  Clement  VI  did  not  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. No  protestation,  no  plea  of  innocence,  no  deception 
avidled ;  and  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  tender  infancy  to 
feeble  age,  were  given  up  to  this  terrible  persecution,  which  is  said 
to  have  lasted  half  a  century,  and  whose  victims  were  numbered 
by  myriads.  Those  of  the  Jews  who  escaped,  took  refhge  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forests  and  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  until  the 
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uame  of  the  despised  race  was  almost  forgotten.  In  their  re- 
appearance, the  writers  of  former  times  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  Gipsies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  heresies  of  John  Huss  lighted  the  bloody  torch  of 
war  in  Europe,  and  the  Christians  were  soon  persecuting  each 
other  as  zealously  as  they  had  hitherto  pursued  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  An  auspicious  time  had  arrived  for  the  latter  to 
leave  their  places  of  refuge.  But  how  were  they  to  appear  before 
the  world  ?  Not  as  Jews,  for  that  might  induce  another  persecu- 
tion. They  elected  chiefs,  it  is  said,  invented  a  rude  jargon  which 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  foreign  idiom,  and  went  forth  as 
wanderers  over  the  earth,  pretending  that  their  ancestors  had  lived 
in  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  been  driven  from  their  home  for  refiising 
hospitality  to  the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  For  a  livelihood  they 
practised  the  secret  arts  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  house 
which  they  were  invited  to  enter  in  their  wanderings  would  never 
be  burned ;  certain  diseases,  especially  those  produced  by  wiU^ 
craft,  could  be  removed  only  by  their  mystic  charms,  and  no  eyes 
like  theirs  could  read  from  the  lines  of  the  hand  the  secrets  of  the 
future. 

It  is  contended,  that  after  all  danger  of  persecution  had  passed, 
many  of  the  Jews  returned  to  their  former  manner  of  life.  Others, 
having  acquired  a  taste  for  that  nomadic  existence  which  strives 
for  the  thoughtless  enjoyment  of  to-day,  and  for^etfuln^s  of  the 
morrow,  continued  to  practise  vagrancy  and  divination.  People 
of  different  race,  loving  the  open  air,  the  beautiful  stars,  and  ivild 
adventure,  joined  with  them,  until  there  was  such  a  mingling  of 
nationalities  and  religions,  that,  although  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies 
was  Jewish,  their  descendants  have  no  idea  either  of  their  native 
land  or  of  religion. 

A  belief  has  long  prevailed  in  Eastern  Europe,  that  the  Gipsies 
are  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  the  Jews.  This  must  have  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  children  of 
Koma  and  of  Israel.  Both  are  outcasts  and  strangers,  and  both, 
in  contempt  and  persecution,  have  remained  &ithful  to  tiie  instincts 
and  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  Although  speaking  the  idioms 
of  those  among  whom  they  dwell,  both  have  a  distinct  language; 
and  while  the  Jews  have  preserved  their  religion  with  almost 
fanatical  zeal,  the  Gipsies  are  thought  by  many  to  cherish  a  secret 
and  mysterious  faith  of  liieir  own.  Gipsies  also  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  figure,  color,  and  mental  characteristics,  to  the  poorer 
class  of  Jews  scattered  over  Europe,  still  leading  a  semi-nomadic 
life,  and  in  filth  and  wretchedness  surpassing  all  belief 

But  there  are  points  of  difference  between  the  two  races,  whidi 
prove  them  to  be  entirely  distinct.  The  Jews  have  a  history,  to 
which  they  point  with  pnde,  as  ihe  most  ancient  and  authentic 
in  the  world.  Their  progenitors  were  the  favorites  of  Heaven, 
and  the  Patriarchs  of  the  human  race.  The  Gipsies  know  not  who 
they  are,  or  whence  they  came.  'As  poor  as  a  Gipsy,'  and  '  Rich 
as  a  Jew,'  are  comparisons  which  have  obtained  currency  in  many 
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countries.  The  Hebrew  tongue  is  radioally  distinct  from  the  jar- 
gon of  the  children  of  Roma.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  well  educated, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  profess  a  high  reeard  for  learning ;  while 
the  Gipies  are  unlettered,  reading  only  the  stars,  and  the  myste^ 
rions  Imes  of  the  hand.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  has  caused  their 
separation  from  the  human  famuy,  and  dispersion  among  the  na- 
tions. With  the  Gipsies,  this  has  been  effected  by  their  wretched 
manner  of  life,  and  that  evil  report  which  has  consigned  them  to 
universal  contempt  and  persecution. 

In  the  Scandinavian,  countries,  the  Gipsies  are  known  under  the 
name  of  *  Tartars ; '  and  the  origin  or  the  race  has  frequently 
been  ascribed  to  that  immense  region  south  of  Siberia,  and  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Wall  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  properlv  called  *  the 
hive  of  nations.'  There  lived  the  ancestors  of  Attila,  there  was 
the  home  of  the  Huns,  the  Avars,  and  the  Magyars.  The  convul- 
sions of  its  barbarous  hordes  repeatedly  shook  the  distant  thrones 
of  Asia,  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  volcano  burst  forth, 
the  consuming  waves  of  migration  flowed  over  the  continent  of 
Europe: 

*  On  o'er  the  trembling  nationB  from  alar, 
Has  SoythU  breathed  the  liymg  cloud  of  war.' 

There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Gipsies  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Tartary.  Both  alike  cherish 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  exhibit  equal  endurance  in  fii- 
tigue  and  hunger,  and  feed  indifferently  upon  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  have  been  slain,  or  died  gf  disease.  Both  are  fond  of  horses, 
and  where  they  encamp  in  their  migrations,  there  is  their  home, 
their  country.  The  Tartars,  like  the  Gipsies,  are  too  indolent  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  too  adventurous  and  roving  in  disposition 
to  lead  a  stationarv  life. 

When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  full  assembly  on  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  the  successful  leader  of  a  number  of  horaes  was  named 
Ehan  of  Khans,  or  Zenghis  Khan,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
make  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  hordes  subservient  to  his  ambitious 
defflgns.  The  crowns  of  STorthem  Asia  were  baubles  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  chief,  who,  on  the  same  day,  could  feast  upon  roasted 
sheep  and  mare's  milk,  and  distribute  five  hundred  wagon-loads  of 
gold  and  diver,  as  booty  to  soldiers.  In  a  short  period  of  con- 
quest, that  cost  the  world  more  than  five  million  lives,  Zendiis 
Khan  extended  his  empire  from  Pekin  to  the  banks  of  the  VoT]^ 
and  inflicted  desolation  which  the  labors  of  more  than  five  centuries 
have  not  sufficed  to  repair. 

Zundel,  the  name  of  a  Gipsy  chief^  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Zenghis ;  and  those  who  give  the  Gipsies  a  Tartar  origin,  would  - 
have  us  believe  that  they  are  a  branch  of  that  numerous  horde, 
which,  imder  a  successor  of  the  Khan  of  Khans,  pillaged  Aleppo 
and  Damascus,  burned  Moscow,  and  penetrated  almost  to  the  Bat 
tic  and  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  But  the  Gipsies  are  not  Tartars. 
They  are  neither  bold  warriors,  nor  worsluppers  of  the  Grand 
Lama.    They  do  not  feed  upon  horse-flesh,  wnile  their  language 
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and  most  of  their  costoms  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Tartar 
shepherds. 

IPoT  more  than  three  oentaries,  the  Gipsies  had  pitched  thdr 
smoky  tents  in  Europe ;  their  number  had  there  increased  to  over 
a  million  souls,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  had 
become  familiar  with  the  children  of  Roma ;  but  the  tawny  race 
was  still  an  unexplained  mystery.  The  various  names  by  wMdi 
the  Gipsies  were  known,  their  color,  and  manner  of  life,  suggested 
an  Eastern  origin ;  but  who  they  were,  or  whence  they  had  come, 
no  one  had  been  able  to  detenmne. 

Accident,  however,  effected  what  th&  most  ingenious  theories 
had  failed  to  accom])lish.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Stephen  Yoli,  a  Hungarian  of  the  Reformed  Church,  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Leyden,  where  he  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  several  young  Malabarians,  a  number  of  whom  are 
kept  constantly  at  the  university  of  that  city.  Havins  observed 
that  their  native  language  bore  a  striking  affinity  to  that  i^ken 
by  the  Gipsies,  he  noted  down  more  than  a  thousand  words  with 
their  proper  significations.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  the  Hungarian  Gipsies  able  to  explain  these  words  without 
trouble  or  hesitation.  The  dialect  of  the  Malabarians  is  kindred 
to  the  Hindostanee,  the  spoken  tongue  of  India.  The  Sanscrit, 
claimed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  language  of  the  gods,  and 
stamped  on  the  ancient  coins  of  many  Oriental  Idngdoms,  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  Hindostanee  as  Latin  to  the  modem  Italian.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  Hindostanee  and  tne  native  lan- 
guage of  the  Gipsies  differed  in  no  essential  particular.  In  con- 
struction and  form,  they  are  evidently  the  same.  Both  make  the 
inflections  by  the  article,  and  in  both,  every  substantive  ending  in 
j  is  feminine,  all  the  rest  being  masculine.  Who  would  expect  to 
find  the  untutored  children  of  Roma  speaking  an  idiom  derived 
directly  from  the  venerable  language  of  the  Vedas  and  Shasters, 
a  language  '  more  perfect  in  construction  than  the  Greek,  more 
copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  ex<][uisitelv  refined  than  either^? 
This  fact  alone  determines  the  origm  of  the  Gipsies ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks :  ^  The  similitude  and  derivation  of  languages  af- 
ford the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations  and 
the  genealogy  of  mankind ;  they  add  often  physical  certainty  to 
historical  evidence  of  ancient  migrations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of 
ages  which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them.' 

Other  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Gipsies. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  wander  bands  of  dark- 
eyed  nomads,  under  the  name  of  Bazeegurs  and  Nata,  differing 
firom  the  children  of  Roma  scattered  elsewhere  over  the  world, 
only  in  the  circumstance  that  they  do  not  regard  themselves,  and 
are  not  regarded  by  others,  as  strangers  in  the  land.  Like  them, 
in  poverty  and  in  joy,  they  sing  and  dance  beneath  the  soft 
skies  of  India,  and  tell  fortunes  under  her  beautiful  stars.    They 
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bave  the  same  employments,  lead  the  same  m^mier  of  life,  and  are 
equally  indifferent  as  to  food,  dress,  and  religion. 

The  following  introdnotory  stanza  to  a  war^one  of  Baja  Sai 
Sing,  of  Cananj,  alludes  to  the  dances  of  these  people  at  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  king's  palace : 

*  When  the  female  Gipsies  danced  in  the  hall, 
Exhibiting  slj  glances ; 
The  young  musicians  struck  up, 
The  ankle-bells  Jingled, 
The  goitars  sounded, 
And  violins,  accompanied 
By  the  tuneful  tabor : 

Then  the  thirty-six  rags  resounded  through  the  palace, 
Which,  spread  over  with  velvet  carpets, 
Adorned  with  marble  pillars. 
Was  ailed  with  noble  ebiefs.* 

When,  and  for  what  reason,  did  the  Gipsies  emigrate  from  India  ? 
Firdausi,  in  his  Shah-Namah  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  theZuri,  a  people  doubtless  identical  with  the  Gipsies,  into 
Iran,  from  India,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
request  to  Shankal,  the  Raja  of  that  country. 

*  The  king  addressed  letters  to  the  priests  of  each  province,  in- 
Guiring  who  was  distressed,  and  where  the  poor  were  aflSicted ; 
aemanding  of  them  every  information  relative  to  the  state  of  his 
empire,  that  the  same  might  be  communicated  to  the  royal  heart. 
Each  mobed,  noble,  and  sage  replied  that  the  country  was  popu- 
lous, and  on  every  side  thanksgivings  were  heard :  tne  indigent 
alone  complsuning  to  his  majesty  of  the  hardness  of  the  times ; 
that  the  opulent  drank  wine,  and  ornamented  their  heads  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  quaflSng  liquor  to  the  sound  of  music,  without 
reflecting  on  their  poorer  fellow-creatures.  The  king  smiled  at  the 
complaint,  and  to  remedy  the  privation  complained  of,  dispatched 
an  envoy  with  the  following  message  to  Shankal,  king  of  Canauj : 
*  O  prince  I  attentive  to  justice,  the  indigent  classes  here  drink 
wine  without  music,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  wealthier  cannot 
approve.  Therefore,  of  the  Luri  (of  India)  choose  for,  and  send 
to  me  ten  thousand,  male  and  female,  who  play  upon  the  lute,' 

*  The  Luri  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Persian  king,  who  assigned 
them  an  appropriate  residence,  and  gave  to  each  individual  a  cow 
and  a  donkey :  he  desired  them  to  nominate  a  village  chief,  and 
bestowed  also  a  thousand  loads  of  wheat  on  such  as  were  most  de- 
serving, to  the  end  that,  laboring  with  their  kine  and  donkeys,  they 
niight  reap  in  due  season  the  seed  of  their  wheat,  and  thus  enable 
his  poorer  subjects  to  have  their  music  gratuitously  performed. 

*  The  Luri  departed,  and  heedlessly  consuming  all  tneir  wheat,  as 
well  as  their  cows,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  were  left  shamefully 
destitute.  The  king  rebuked  them  for  their  lavish  conduct  in 
wasting  the  com,  and  neglecting  to  harvest  any  crop ;  and  then 
dismissed  them  with  an  order,  that,  taking  their  donkeys,  they 
should  load  them  with  their  chattels^  and  support  themselves  by 
means  of  their  songs  and  the  strumming  of  their  silken  bows ; 
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and  that  each  year  they  should  travel  over  the  country,  and  nog 
for  the  amusement  of  the  hiffh  and  the  low. 

*The  Lun,  agreeably  to  uom  mandate,  now  wander  about  the 
world,  seeking  employment,  assooiatmg  with  dogs  and  woIye6» 
and  thieving  on  the  road  by  day  and  by  ni^ht.' 

History  gives  no  account  of  the  emigration  of  the  Gipsies  from 
India,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  Europe.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  her  Muse,  the  lover  of  kings,  and  courts,  and  armies, 
has  deigned  to  regard  the  dwellers  in  huts  and  tents.  A  few  bold 
and  high-bom  individuals  have  filled  her  pages,  while  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  the  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sor- 
rows of  the  mass  of  mankind,  have  been  mmeeded.  l^e  duldren 
of  Roma  have  had  no  historian.  An  occasional  poet,  loving  the 
natural  and  the  truthful,  in  however  humble  a  guise,  has  sung  the 
charms  of  Gipsv  life ;  and  a  few  romancers,  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
old  minstrels,  have  chosen  for  their  theme  the  adventures  and 
vicissitudes  of  an  existence  in  strongest  contrast  with  that  of  dvO- 
ized  men. 

That  a  sreat  Exodus  of  the  Gipsies  from  India  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  most  probable,  from  the  events 
then  occurring  in  Asia.  The  overshadowing  empire  of  Zenghis 
Khan  had  Men  to  pieces  at  his  death ;  but  the  genius  and  am- 
bition of  the  Khan  of  Khans  descended  to  a  humble  individual 
in  a  remote  line  of  succession,  as  rivers  sometimes  flow  beneath 
the  earth's  surface  to  re&ppear  in  augmented  torrents.  There  are 
but  few  Zenghis  Khans  and  Napoleons  in  all  history ;  and  as  Ma- 
cedon  alone  could  have  producea  an  Alexander,  and  Kome  a  CieBar, 
where  but  in  Tartary  should  the  world  look  for  a  Tamerlane  ? 

As  the  clouds  often  assume  the  form  of  the  hills  and  mountaina 
over  which  they  float,  so  the  characters  of  great-minded  and  lofty- 
thoughted  men  are  moulded  by  the  accidents  of  Nature,  and  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live.  The  philosophical  historian  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  trace  a  certain  analogy  between  the  character^ 
Lstics  of  Tamerlane  and  the  natural  features  of  Tartary,  a  vast 
region  of  deserts,  and  of  plains  covered  with  ice,  or  the  lava  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  whose  almost  impenetrable  forests  are  traversed 
by  the  pale  rivers  of  the  North,  ana  whose  valleys  are  the  flattened 
summits  of  lofty  mountains. 

It  was  a  fit  maxim  of  the  shepherd  who  became  a  ruler 
over  more  men  than  any  other  conqueror  gathered  under  his 
sceptre,  that  ^  He  who  wishes  to  embrace  the  bride  of  royalty, 
must  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword.'  The  history  of 
Tamerlane  fiinushes  more  remarkable  contrasts  than  that  of  any 
other  person  who  ever  lived.  Lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  he  served 
as  a  common  warrior  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  at  thirty-four  ascended  the  throne  of  Zasatai.  During  the 
war  of  the  Getae,  before  his  aocesdon  to  power,  nis  adherents  were 
reduced  bv  death  and  flij^ht  to  seven  individuals ;  sixty-two  days 
he  passed  m  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  for  a  time  lived  the  life  of 
a  common  vagrant. 
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Openly  predicting  that  his  dominion  should  comprise  the  habit- 
able earth,  Tamerlane  extended  his  empire  from  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  to  the  centre  of  Russia ;  and  assuming  the  title  of  the  *  Lord 
of  the  Age  and  Conqueror  of  the  World,'  united  in  himself  the 
sovereignties  of  twenty-seven  countries,  and  represented  nine  seve- 
ral dynasties  of  kings.  Though  unable  to  reaa  or  write,  he  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  choicest  pages  of  the  Oriental  poets,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  speak  with  the  trembling  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  in  their  native  languages.  The  wealth  of  nations 
and  the  resources  of  genius  were  exhausted  in  adorning  his  capi- 
tal, Samarkand — a  lonely  city  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary — and  the 
royal  palace  exhibited  the  strangest  union  of  shepherd  simplicity 
with  Oriental  magnificence.  As  a  Mussulman,  Tamerlane  believed 
it  his  mission  to  exterminate  idolatry,  to  build  a  mosque  in  every 
city,  and  establish  true  &ith  wherever  he  carried  the  sword. 

India  was  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  after  many  other  con- 
quests in  Ada,  Tamerlane  proposed  to  invade  that  country.  Some 
of  the  Emirs  declared  that  such  a  campaign  would  entirely  ener- 
vate the  Tartar  soldiers,  while  others  spoke  in  feigned  or  real  ter- 
ror of  the  *  rivers]  and  the  moxmtainsl  and  deserts!  and  the 
soldiers  clad  in  armor !  and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  men  I ' 

The  invasion  of  India  by  Tamerlane  in  the  year  1399,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  in  all  histoir.  While  the  Tar- 
tar hordes  were  crossing  one  of  the  chains  of  lofty  mountains  be- 
tween the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus,  called  *  The  Stony  Girdles  of  the 
Earth,'  the  emperor  was  five  times  lowered  down  perpendicular 
precipices  by  means  of  scaffolds  and  ropes,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubits  in  length.  He  traversed  the  Punjaub  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander.  From  the  place  where  Tamerlane  crossed  the  Indus 
to  Delhi,  is  six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  capital  of  Hindostan  soon 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  princes  of  India  humbled 
themselves,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  at  his  feet.  A  desert, 
which  had  dismayed  Alexander,  could  not  check  *  the  Destroyer 
of  Nations,'  and  a  number  of  great  victories  gained  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  completed  the  conquest  of  an  empire. 

Of  the  bloody  circumstances  attending  this  invasion,  we  are  not 
minutely  informed  by  history.  But  they  were  doubtless  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  expel  from  their  native  plains  the  tawny  hordes  which, 
only  eighteen  years  afterward,  appeared  in  Europe.  Even  the  en- 
tire extermination  of  the  heathen  race  of  Roma  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  cruel  nature  of  Tamerlane,  whose  rule  of  conduct 
it  was,  never  to  regret  and  never  to  repent.  *  Ton  behold  me,'  he 
exclaimed  to  the  prostrate  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  *a  poor,  lame, 
decrepid  mortal.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood,  and  God  Knows  that 
in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  aggressor.'  Yet  in  his  thirty- 
five  campaigns,  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition. 
Terror  was  the  chief  instrument  of  his  power,  and  the  fear-stricken 
nations  trembled  at  his  acts  of  gigantic  cruelty.  It  was  his  custom 
to  erect  within  the  walls  of  conquered  cities  vast  pyramids  of 
human  heads ;  and  these  monuments  of  hideous  grandeur  were 
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multiplied  throaghout  the  Orient.  In  Georgia,  seven  hundred 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  for  a  trifling  &alt  impated  to 
the  sovereign  of  that  oountry.  Two  pyramids,  each  of  one  hmh 
dred  thousand  skulls,  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  one  of  ninety 
thousand  upon  the  ruins  of  Bagdad,  gratified  his  inhuman  oraehj. 
The  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  sacked,  and  the  inhahitants  of 
Symma  delivered  up  to  a  general  massacre.  A  &w  of  his  Mc^ok 
were  struck  down  in  the  streets  of  Ispahan,  and  forthwith  the 
heads  of  seventy  thousand  victims  were  piled  up  in  the  prindpal 
square  of  the  city.  It  was  a  declaration  of  Tamerlane,  that  he 
would  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  oi  iJie  idolaters  of  India ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  attend- 
ant atrocities,  caused  a  vast  emigration  of  the  Gipsies  from  their 
native  plains. 
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Thers  ^8  a  mound  among  the  moantalns,  where  Missisquors  water  flows, 
Perfumed  and  guarded  daily  by  the  willow  and  the  rose ; 
And  nestling  in  its  close  embrace,  there  deepfl  the  form  of  one 
Whom  enriouB  angels  stole  away  when  life  was  scaioe  begoiL 
There 's  a  city  on  the  prairie,  and  amid  its  ceaseless  din, 
To  daily  toil  a  tired  youth  is  passing  out  and  in ; 
But  his  heart  is  with  the  sun-rise,  where  its  earliest  morning  wave 
Rests,  with  a  golden  glory,  upon  his  dariing^s  grare. 

So  with  ufl  all.    The  longing  soul  will  leave  the  {Nodding  feet 
That  gather  dust  and  weariness  on  lifers  track-hardened  street, 
To  tread  the  grassy  grave-yard  of  the  joys  that  Texpub  slays, 
And  wander  'mid  the  monuments  of  its  departed  days. 
The  buds  that  partly  glisten  in  to-morrow^s  doubtftd  light. 
May  wither,  and  be  fragrantless,  before  the  fall  of  night ; 
But  the  blessedness  of  yesterday  is  with  us  still  to-day, 
Locked  with  the  treasure  of  the  heart,  and  cannot  fade  away. 

Then  guard  with  sacred  jealousy  the  few  perennial  flowers, 
That  graced  the  garden  of  the  soul,  in  lifers  untainted  hours : 
And  when  the  book  of  memory  is  opened  to  thy  gaze. 
That  thou  mayst  read  the  history  of  half-forgotten  days. 
Pardon  the  briny  rivulet  that  drops  along  the  cheek : 
The  flesh  obeys  the  spirit,  and  the  record  makes  it  weak. 

As  the  bosom  of  the  lake  reflects  the  glory  of  the  day. 
When  to  the  west  the  setting  sun  creeps  stealthily  away, 
So  aJl  the  brighter  lights  along  the  path  of  life  were  ^vcn, 
As  mirrors  of  our  Father's  love,  to  show  the  blaze  of  Heaven. 
Lo !  where  the  gleam  of  former  years  shoots  down  the  path  ahead, 
And  lights  with  glorious  radiance  the  forest  of  the  dead ! 
Follow  the  golden  thread  of  fire,  that  when  at  last  you  stand 
Mid-way  between  the  giant  worlds  that  rise  on  either  hand ; 
When  in  the  darksome  vaUey,  you  may  lean  upon  the  rod 
And  stair  of  our  great  Comforter,  and  gently  go  to  God. 
Ihtrlinffton,  Iowa. 
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A.     TALB      OF     THE      MA88ACBa8XTT8      COLONY. 
OH APTB  B     Ft  FTB. 


Ths  wharf  at  which  oar  emigrant-ship  lay,  presented  a  busy 
scene  the  morning  after  her  arriyd.  There  was  none  of  the  clamor 
that  attends  a  similar  spectacle  at  the  present  era,  for  the  new- 
comers were  English  people,  educated  chiefly  in  the  Paritan  school, 
where  quietade  and  gravity  were  head  teachers.  But  heaped  in 
endless  confusion  on  deck,  were  boxes,  barrels,  and  bales,  chests, 
children,  and  chattels  of  every  imaginable  sort,  with  a  due  inter- 
mixture of  women  and  servants ;  cattle  were  lowing  in  delight  to 
snuff  the  land-breeze  once  more ;  men  were  engaged  in  anxious 
consultation  with  the  magistrates  who  had  come  down  to  aid  in 
allotting  homes  to  their  new  allies ;  and  there  were  tender  meet- 
ings between  friends  whom  the  ocean  had  separated  for  long 
years :  and  there  were  shouting  boys,  and  noi^  fowls,  and  merry 
seamen. 

As  Zelda  gazed  on  this  moving  multitude,  apparently  linked 
each  to  each  by  some  common  bond  of  sympathy,  her  spirit  was 
overcome  by  a  deep  emotion  of  loneliness.  America  had  been  a 
fidry-land  for  her,  whose  enchanted  ground  could  she  but  tread, 
she  would  find  the  friendship  for  which  she  was  athirst.  Perhaps, 
in  the  vividness  of  her  imagination,  she  even  expected  some  kind 
genius  would  welcome  her  to  these  shores,  and  cause  her  to  realize 
her  brightest  dreams. 

Through  all  the  weeks  of  the  prolonged  passage,  her  poetic  na- 
ture had  been  in  the  ascendant ;  she  could  have  chanted  verses 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  bounding  waters ;  could  have 
rhapsodized  in  behalf  of  air  and  ocean ;  but  ^at  might  be  the  end 
of  her  journey,  what  station  in  the  new  colony  she  was  adapted  to 
fill,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ask.    I  fear  she  was  not  practical. 

She  had  consorted  little  with  her  fellow-travellers,  nor  had  she 
responded  with  much  warmth  to  the  advances  made  by  Dorcas, 
our  friend  of  the  Conventicle.  True,  there  xnight  not  have  been 
great  congeniality  in  their  tastes,  though  both  were  enthusiasts ; 
tor  Zelda's  ardor  was  more -spiritual,  shrinking  from  display,  and 
kneeling  in  rapt  devotion  before  the  beautiful  things  of  creation. 
But  to  the  young  Quakeress  she  was  the  impersonation  of  grace 
and  romance,  the  fhlfilment  of  her  ideal,  loved  without  a  demand 
for  return  of  affection. 

This  work-a-day  debut  into  the  plain  Massachusetts  colony,  dis- 
persed the  illusions  of  the  past ;  amid  the  rattling  of  cordage,  up- 
heaving of  household  goods,  trampling  of  feet,  issuing  of  orders 
that  savored  of  any  place  but  fiurydom,  sounds  and  sights  such  as 
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neyer  entered  the  realms  of  fiuicy,  Zelda  perceiyed  that  she  had 
dome  to  a  world  of  laborers.  And  all  suddenly  became  prosaic, 
and  with  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  she  sat  down  in  a  lisden 
despair,  wondering  what  evil  spirit  had  led  her  thither. 

There  is  an  Oriental  proverb  to  the  intent,  that  we  ^ould  hold 
the  skirts  of  our  mantles  extended  while  it  is  raining  gold,  in  order 
to  have  sufficiency  when  the  precious  shower  ceases.  Like  many 
visionaij  souls,  Zelda  failed  not  to  receive  all  the  warmth  and 
glory  of  life's  poetic  hours ;  but  she  dropped  the  comers  of  her 
mantle  and  lost  the  garnered  treasure  when  the  clouds  of  every- 
dav  vexations  scudded  across  her  rosy  heavens.  She  was  folly  c^ 
able  of  great  deeds,  and  had  suitable  occasion  offered,  would  hare 
proved  herself  a  heroine ;  if  time  presented  a  lar^e  draft  upon  her 
courage  or  generosity,  she  could  pay  the  biU  at  sight;  but  she  had 
no  small  change  at  command. 

The  sun  mounted  to  the  zenith,  stood  for  a  moment  on  his  hi^ 
throne,  then  passed  westward,  yet  Zelda  remained  in  a  hopeless 
trance. 

Dorcas's  activity  had  found  occupation  in  restraining  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  her  voung  brothers  and  sisters.  She  hi^L  cast 
many  a  bitter  glance  on  herself  the  deserted  bride,  and  a  sarcastic 
eye  on  the  rueged  shore  to  which  Fate  had  brought  her.  She 
knew  her  faithless  suitor  was  there,  and  though  no  love  for  him 
lurked  in  her  heart,  a  deep  scar  remained,  never  to  be  healed  on 
earth,  through  which  the  red-hot  fires  were  ever  darting  an  abid- 
ing pain  in  her  breast. 

Her  face  was  somewhat  changed.  She  was  no  less  brilliant  than 
when  she  listened  to  her  mother's  eloquence  among  the  crags  of 
Dorsetshire  ;  but  a  scornful  curve  deformed  her  lips ;  ajlght  that 
was  more  darkness  than  light,  gleamed  in  her  eyes ;  and  die  held 
her  proud  head  as  if  she  defied  the  world :  only  when  looking  on 
Zelda,  her  countenance  softened,  and  the  old  expression  came 
back. 

As  the  day  waned,  a  home  was  provided,  just  on  the  border  of 
the  city,  for  Mistress  Hutchinson,  whither,  with  characteiistic 
energy,  she  resolved  at  once  to  remove ;  and  when  they  were  ahoat 
departing,  Dorcas  turned  to  Zelda,  whom  she  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  behind. 

^  Zelda,  they  have  found  us  an  abode.  Art  thou  ready  ?  See ! 
my  mother  hastens  us  1 ' 

The  lonely  one  slowly  raised  her  eyes  to  the  speaker's  fiice;  the 
warm  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  sprang  lightly  up,  hat 
afterward  hesitated,  saying  sadly :  ^  I  may  not  be  wdoome  in 
your  home.' 

Dorcas  made  no  other  reply  than  to  place  an  arm  around  her, 
and  draw  her  silently  onward ;  so  they  left  the  ship  together  to 
try  their  destiny  in  the  new  habitation. 

At  the  front  door  of  the  house  where  they  were  speedily  domi- 
ciled, was  a  deep  porch,  and  there  on  that  first  evening,  the 
maidens  seated  themselves,  listening  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
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wind  among  pine  leaves,  breathing  the  perftimed  air,  and  watching 
Twilight  while  she  helped  Night  aiTay  herself  in  her  heavy  robes  of 
state. 

Dorcas  drew  a  comer  of  her  companion's  mantle  over  her  own 
neck,  and  Zclda  laid  a  hand  on  the  sober-colored  Quaker  dress. 

Near  the  horizon  was  a  ran^e  of  clouds  through  whose  vapory 
fabric  the  heat-lightnings  ran  mcessantly,  soil  and  playful  as  even 
the  lightnings  are  sometimes.  Below  was  a  forest  stretching  &r 
away,  and  to  the  right  lay  the  ocean  with  its  hedging  *  circle  of 
mist.'  For  a  time  neither  spoke,  and  the  occasional  call  of  some 
bird  in  the  woodland,  was  the  only  sound  of  animal  life. 

'  Snpposest  thou,'  asked  Dorcas,  and  her  tone  seemed  strangely 
Btem,  *  supposest  thou  its  mate  answers  to  the  cry  of  yonder  bird  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  need,'  said  Zelda,^  ^  for  the  utterance  of  the  one 
would  also  be  that  of  the  other,  since  the  same  thought  must  pos- 
sess the  souls  of  the  loving ;  and  therefore  when  one  has  spoKen, 
nothing  remains  for  its  mate  to  reveal.' 

A  smile  passed  over  Dorcas's  fiu5e.  *  Where  hast  thou  spent  thy 
life  to  discourse  such  words,  earnestly  as  if  thou  didst  believe  them 
true?' 

*  I  have  lived  in  my  own  heart,'  replied  Zelda. 

*  Yea,  doubtless,'  pursued  the  Quakeress,  'for  hadst  thou  min- 
gled with  the  world,  thou  wouldst  have  learned  a  different  lesson. 
Let  us  draw  back  into  the  shadow ;  people  are  coming  hither.' 

As  they  retired,  some  of  the  town's  folk  came  slowly  toward  the 
door,  and  passed  into  the  room  where  the  prophetess  was  meditat- 
ing on  the  great  work  she  had  crossed  the  sea  to  perform.  Per- 
haps, among  all  the  hopes  lying  wrecked  on  the  American  shores, 
is  none  whose  advent  was  with  more  dauntless  courage,  more  fer- 
vid zeal,  or  firmer  fiiith  than  that  convoyed  by  the  lU-feted  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  Persecuted  in  her  own  country,  she  heard  of  a  land 
winch  had  for  its  watch-word,  *  Liberty ; '  disgusted  by  modes  of 
tyranny,  strengthened  from  generation  to  generation,  until  they 
had  become  firm  as  rocky  ribs  of  the  Alps,  she  read  of  laws  more 
lenient,  of  customs  yet  unformed,  of  a  nation  still  in  plastic  in&ncy, 
on  which  skilful  hands  might  make  lasting  impressions.  She  would 
hasten  to  this  empire  of  freedom  where  die  human  mind  might  yet 
be  emancipated  from  its  thraldom.  She  would  labor  for  the  exal- 
tation of  her  own  sex,  would  demonstrate  that  to  '  chronicle  small 
beer '  was  not  the  whole  duty  of  woman ;  in  short,  she  had  a  mis- 
sion to  perform. 

Without  doubt  she  was  possessed  of  brilliant  genius,  but  mis- 
naming it  inspiration,  delivered  herself  wholly  to  its  guidance ;  and 
genius  is  only  an  ignis  fatuus. 

On  this  very  night,  Instead  of  gossiping  about  the  affairs  of  the 
dear  old  countiy,  her  voyage  and  fellow-travellers,  with  the  kind- 
hearted  neighbors  who  came  to  welcome  her,  she  launched  at  once 
into  abstruse  subjects  of  revelation,  law  and  gospel.  Had  her  tone 
been  soft  and  persuasive,  she  might  then  have  won  the  gentle  Ice- 
lander for  a  convert ;  but  her  loud  voice  and  controversial  speech 
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fell  so  discordantly  on  Zelda's  spirit,  that  she  was  fiun  to  hasten 
from  its  sound,  and  laying  her  head  caresangly  on  Doreas^s  breast 
for  one  instant,  she  then  new  forth  with  a  speed  that  made  pursoit 
a  useless  task. 

But  though  Zelda  fiuled  to  appredate  the  inspiration  of  her 
hostess,  there  were  those  present  whose  heartsso  glowed  at  her  words 
that  they  returned  again  and  again,  to  heark^i  delighted  to  her 
instructions.  The  women  of  the  colony  thronged  to  her  house) 
while  in  Tain  ministers  forbade,  or  magistrates  threatened.  She  ob^ 
tained,  in  no  very  long  period  of  time,  so  great  aso^idency  over 
the  minds  of  her  hearers,  that  not  content  to  ask  humbly  of  their 
husbands  what  they  should  believe,  they  discussed  weighty  matters 
of  conscience  with  an  independence  as  exciting  as  it  was  novel 

The  lords  of  creation  at  length  became  alarmed  for  thdr 
rights,  and  took  up  weapons  of  defence ;  but  her  single  arm  defied 
them  all,  and  well  nigh  bore  away  the  victory.  Not  a  learned 
doctor  was  found  who  could  follow  the  tangled  skein  of  theological 
controversy  with  so  clear  an  eye,  or  who  had  so  quick  a  sense  to 
discern  betwixt  re^ty  and  its  semblance ;  while  instead  of  sealing 
truth  in  technicalities,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis,  she  gave  it 
the  use  of  its  wings,  permitting  it  to  soar  in  its  loveliness  before 
the  common  people. 

Shunning  tne  mcreasing  crowds  and  daily  lectures^  Zelda  tamed 
to  Nature's  charms.  She  penetrated  the  woods  fearless  as  thdr 
native  rangers,  scaled  the  heights  with  light  steps,  and  tracing 
rivers  far  back  from  the  ocean,  bared  her  feet  to  umr  waves.  In 
primeval  forests,  where  only  the  squirrel  or  fox  might  hear,  she 
sang  songs  of  Iceland ;  and  there,  too,  unchidden,  she  entered 
wigwams  of  the  Indian,  sitting,  as  by  right,  bemde  his  fire. 

Sometimes  she  tarried  at  the  river-side,  or  margin  of  the  brook, 
and  leaning  her  sibylline  head  on  her  arm,  murmured,  in  poetic 
measure,  words  from  the  vocabulary  of  her  native  island ;  then 
tears  would  darken  her  lashes,  and  the  color  deepen  in  her  chedLS, 
till  at  length  she  would  pour  forth  the  excitement  of  her  sool  to 
the  wandering  winds. 

Occasionally  Dorcas  shared  her  rambles,  but  Zelda's  course  was 
erratic — now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left;  now  climbing  the 
steepest  crags  in  chase  of  hare-bells,  nodding  to  her  from  their 
tops ;  agam  fording  the  streams,  or  plunging  into  gorges  after 
Dorcas  knew  not  vmat. 

It  therefore  came  to  pass  that  she  most  frequently  went  forth 
without  a  companion,  straying  whither  her  &ncy  prompted.  Yet 
she  was  less  alone  than  she  supposed ;  for  one  youth  in  the  town, 
of  step  fleet  as  her  own,  and  tastes  equally  at  variance  with  colo- 
nial customs,  followed  her  devious  path  with  zeal  worthy  a  more 
scientific  occasion. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  her  moon-light  arrival  in  the  har- 
bor, Mark  Phillips^  heart  had  beaten  very  irregularly,  his  dreams 
were  disturbed,  and  his  discourse  was  often  quite  incoherent. 
Nannie  perceived  also,  that  his  sense  of  taste  was  failing,  and  that 
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he  oould  not  distinguish  between  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  Many  a 
hcad-ache  did  she  inflict  upon  herself  by  preparing  dainty  dishes 
to  tempt  his  appetite,  which  niceties- perhaps,  after  all  her  trouble, 
he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  tr^ ;  for  he  was  so  etherealized 
that  even  those  preparations  which  in  the  eating  melt  away  to  a 
mere  deUcious  flavor,  seemed  very  solid  food  in  comparison  with 
the  smiles,  and  si^hs,  and  gnshinff  songs,  he  banqueted  on  of  late. 

It  would  sometimes  occur  to  the  good  minister  that  Mark  had 
conceived  a  sudden  passion  for  hunting ;  and  once  or  twice  he  had 
wondered  why  his  son  should  uniformly  return  empty-handed, 
when  game  was  certainly  plenty  in  the  woods.  But  withdrawing 
to  his  study,  he  would  enter  the  groves  of  biblical  learning,  and 
while  charmed  by  the  sacred  birds  that  warbled  there  in  strains 
*  ahnost  divine,'  he  would  cease  to  remember  die  affiurs  of  common 
life,  and  leave  ^  the  lad  *  to  his  own  guidance. 

And  it  came  to  nass  that  Mark  gained  ahnost  as  intimate  ac- 
q^uaintance  with  Zelda's  thoughts  as  she  herself  possessed,  for  sit- 
tmg  beside  the  running  waters,  she  would  discourse  to  them  of 
every  thing  that  fiUed  her  heart,  never  dreaming  her  confidence 
could  be  betrayed ;  she  told  the  river  the  strange  stories  of  her 
birth ;  she  whispered  of  her  mermaid  mother,  of  the  loneliness  of 
her  life,  of  the  mournful  presentiments  over-hanging  her  young 
spirit. 

It  always  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  accompanied  wherever 
she  moved  by  a  touching  melody,  in  the  half-heard  tone  of  which 
joy  and  sorrow  were  commingled ;  and  this  music  coming  up  the 
water's  course,  swept  onward  beneath  the  forest,  filling  all  the 
place  with  its  sound.  Of  course  this  could  never  have  been,  but 
because  in  the  presence  of  a  loved  one  the  senses  are  more  delicately 
attuned,  he  now  first  rightly  received  the  harmony  forever  surgmg 
wave  after  wave,  through  the  great  universe. 

At  first  it  was  a  curious  study  to  sit  unseen  beside  another 
heart,  counting  its  pulsations  and  watching  its  hidden  springs. 
But  Mark  had  come  too  near,  quite  within  the  shadow ;  for  soon 
her  presentiments  of  sorrow  and  darkness  were  present  to  his  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  hours.  He  remembered  how  WendiJl  had  said 
she  was  marked  out  for  some  sad  fate,  and  he  tormented  himself 
with  every  variety  of  misery  recorded  firom  days  of  Eden  down- 
ward, even  beginning  to  speculate  whether  she  might  not  partake 
the  blood  of  a  race  different  from  mankind,  and  through  her  mixed 
nature  be  subject  to  unheard-of  ills.  Were  she  wholly  of  ocean 
lineage,  she  could  not  have  been  more  unlike  the  colonial  women 
in  her  style  of  thought  or  action.  No  storm  detained  her  from  the 
open  country ;  she  flew  forth  in  the  midst  of  showers,  as  if  she  had, 
indeed,  some  affinity  with  the  falling  drops,  watching  the  swift 
lightnings,  or  listening  to  the  crashing  thunder  with  keen  delight. 

The  old  question  constantly  recurred,  ^Who  could  she  be?' 
While  ever  ms  soul  bowed  more  lowly  in  her  presence,  and  desired 
more  eagerly  to  shield  her  from  impending  harm. 

B[ad  Zelda  been  like  the  maidens  around  her,  she  must  have 
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divined  why  her  path  was  so  often  crossed  by  the  young  hunter ; 
why,  if  the  stream  ran  too  deep,  a  strong  arm  was  sure  to  place 
her  in  safety ;  if  the  blossoms  grew  too  high,  a  well-known  hand 
brought  them  within  reach ;  or  why,  if  she  was  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
homeward  way  from  the  thicket,  a  friendly  voice  never  Med  to 
guide  her.  But  her  nature  was  too  deeply  engrossed  by  the 
scenes  around,  and  too  much  occupied  with  bnght  &ncies  for 
thought  of  herself  or  curiosity  regarding  the  motives  of  her  com- 
rade, to  find  place. 

And  thus,  while  week  succeeded  to  week,  their  friendship  grew 
apace  by  the  mossy  banks  of  the  Mystic,  or  on  the  heights  of 
neighboring  hills ;  till  Mark  inwardly  vowed  to  win  the  heart  of 
Zelda,  even  though  mystery  and  sorrow  might  enwrap  her  exist- 
ence, believing  her  affection  should  be  a  double  recompense  for 
any  evil  time  could  inflict. 

In  these  solitary  rambles,  known  only  to  themselves,  they  talked 
of  life  as  it  was,  and  as  they  in  the  exuberance  of  their  imagina- 
tions would  fain  have  made  it ;  of  follies  and  foibles  of  humanity; 
of  friendship ;  and,  as  they  knew  each  other  better,  of  aspirations 
never  breathed  before ;  they  even  discoursed  of  loftier  themes,  of 
duty  and  immortality.  Zelda  would  relate  tales  of  Iceland,  and 
Mark,  in  return,  read  the  rapt  pages  of  Homer  to  one  noble  as 
Andromache,  and  heroic  as  Hector. 

Mind  is  much  like  the  flint-stone  —  alone,  it  lies  cold  and  dor- 
mant, but  brought  in  contact  with  its  fellows,  it  forthwith  sends 
out  a  thousand  sparks  of  wit  and  wisdouL  Thus  did  it  prove  with 
those  of  whom  we  tell,  roving  hour  by  hour  through  the  green- 
wood, delighted  at  the  new  brilliancy  of  their  ideas,  enclumted 
with  their  congeniality  of  temper. 

There  was  no  need  they  should  speak  in  words  the  love  which 
was  becoming  a  part  of  their  existence ;  for,  sitting  silent  on  the 
hill-tops,  heart  had  answered  to  heart,  gaze  had  responded  to 
gaze,  till  there  remained  no  secret  for  speech  to  impart ;  and  when 
he  would  have  given  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  she  Ifud  her  hand 
on  his  Hps,  saying :  *  Nay,  Mark,  not  now ;  let  us  dream  a  little 
longer,  for  thou  laiowest  reality  is  ever  bitter.' 

^  Zelda,'  he  began  one  day,  ^  Zelda,  we  have  never  talked  of 
love.' 

She  answered,  ^  I  would  rather  thou  didst  read  to  me  firom  thy 
Hiad ;  thou  hast  it  by  thee  ?  ' 

^  Not  so,  I  will  speak  of  love.  Thou  canst  not  prevail  against 
my  ^ffiU^  Zelda.' 

The  color  mounted  warm  to  her  brow.  *  If  that  must  indeed  be 
the  theme,  I  will  make  for  thee  an  impromptu.' 

*  I  will  hearken  to  thee,  gladly,  Zelaa.' 

'  Once  on  a  time,  then,  Fnendship,  Memory,  and  Hope  wan- 
dered, hand  in  hand,  along  a  garden  path.  Friendship  walked  be- 
tween the  others,  and  her  hair  floated  now  upon  the  white 
shoulders  of  Hope,  now  upon  the  drooping  head  of  Memory ;  for 
Memory  was   telling  of  beautifiil   ones  she  had   seen  to  &de 
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from  that  garden  in  other  days ;  therefore  was  her  head  bent  in 
sadness. 

*  And  in  the  dark  eyes  of  Friendship  came  holy  drops  of  sym- 
pathy. Bat  Hope  shook  a  flood  of  bright  ringlets  from  her  face, 
and  flattering  a  ptdr  of  wings  that  sprang  from  the  dimpled 
shoulders  I  told  you  of,  spake  on  this  wise : '  Memory,  thou  dost 
ever  discourse  of  things  cnarming  to  hear ;  nevertheless,  thy  talk 
hath  the  sadness  of  moon-set.  Tell  not  of  the  lovely  dead,  but 
rather  let  us  create  one  more  &ir  than  hath  ever  graced  the  earth,' 
and  her  eyes  danced  gleefully. 

^  ^  Ah  1  let  us  make  a  peerless  one,'  answered  Friendship,  '  then 
shall  Memory  forget  the  past.' 

*  But  Memory  sighed  forth :  *  The  lovely  things  are  departed ; 
there  remaineth  none  of  which  we  may  make  a  creature  all 
perfect.' 

^  Then  Hope  reached  out  her  little  hand,  and  lo  I  on  its  surface 
la^  a  tear,  fallen  from  the  cheek  of  Friendship,  and  she  s^d  in 
tnnmph :  *  We  will  make  of  this  crystal  drop  our  child  of 
beauty  I ' 

*'  So  they  all  gave  laughing  consent,  and  touched  the  sparkling 
tear  with  their  wands,  and  pronoimced  mag^c  words  which  no 
mortal,  I  ween,  might  repeat,  till  the  drop  grew,  and  changed,  and 
stood  before  them  a  child  in  form,  so  &ultle8s  that  even  Memory 
had  never  seen  its  rival 

^  Hope  had  bestowed  )ts  golden  locks  and  its  rosy  lips ;  Friend- 
ship had  granted  its  winning  smile,  and  its  soft  eyes,  and  its  pliant 
form;  but  Memory  had  litUe  part  in  the  £dr  child.  'Hast  thou 
no  ^ft  ? '  asked  Hope. 

'Then  Memory  bent  over  the  boy  and  kissed  his  brow,  and  a 
blush,  swifb  and  warm,  tinged  his  cheeks  with  the  hue  of  a  damask 
rose. 

*  So  Hope  and  Friendship  shouted  in  joy :  *  Thou  hast  crowned 
our  work  with  perfection  I  He  will  take  captive  every  heart,  and 
we  will  call  our  child  of  beauty.  Love.' 

'  Just  then  Apollo  passed  through  the  sky  with  his  horses  of 
light,  and  beholding  the  new-made  boy,  drew  an  arrow  of  flame 
from  his  quiver.  'Behold  I  complete  your  labor,'  said  he,  ' re- 
ceive, O  Love  I  a  heart  of  fire.' 

'  And  as  the  God  of  Day  passed  on,  warm  and  wild  beat  the 
heart  of  Love.' 

'  Thy  legend,  dear  Zelda,  is  truth,  for  Love  indeed  unites  the  joy, 
the  tenderness,  the  beauty,  of  Hope,  Memory,  and  Friendship,  and 
has  beside  a  warmth  more  ardent  than  Apollo's  beams  —  cherishest 
thou  such  for  me?' 

There  have  been  minds  of  wonderfully  delicate  structure,  before 
whose  gaze  the  avenue  of  Time  would  sometimes  open,  partially 
reveling  in  the  perspective,  events  to  come.  It  is  a  grant  little 
to  be  envied,  and  dispensed  with  a  more  chary  hand  than  even  the 
gift  of  poesy ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  decreed,  know  not  at  what 
electric  touch  the  latent  power  wiU  awake. 
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Such  a  mind  was  Zelda's.  And  now  raimn^  her  finger,  that 
Mark  misht  keep  silent,  she  seemed  to  be  scannmg  sometlung  be- 
yond his  ken,  while  tears  fell  upon  her  pale  &ce. 
.  *  Mark,'  she  finally  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  *  the  viaon 
Is  fled ;  never,  never,  may  such  another  rise  before  me !  Thou  and 
I  indeed  loved,  and  were  one ;  but  the  bridal  was  sorrow,  and  its 
feast  was  death.  I  know  not  whether  tkou  or  I  shall  be  the  victhn ; 
but,  O  Mark !  it  was  fearful  I ' 

*  Yet  wilt .  thou  accept  this  doom  of  sorrow  to  share  with  me? 
It  is  much  to  ask ;  only  of  thee^  Zelda,  could  I  demand  it.' 

She  mournfully  unbound  her  long  tresses,  permitting  them  to 
float  around  her,  while  she  answered : '  Time  has  no  agony  I  wookl 
refuse  at  thy  hand ;  no  pain  I  would  shrink  from  enduring  with 
thee,  ehse  I  did  not  love  tnee.  But  they  have  said  my  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  the  ocean ;  and  bv  these  gold-green  masses,  I  fear 
they  have  rightly  aflirmed.  I  will  not  link  thy  life  with  a  fiite  so 
sad — darkness  behind,  and  death  before.    Do  thou  depart.' 

^  Zelda,  thou  hast  revealed  nothing  unknown  to  me,  and  thinkest 
thou  I  would  leave  tfiee  to  danger  /feared  to  encounter,  or  shrink 
from  thy  side  because  death  awaited  us  ?  Though  the  past  and 
fiiture  be  joyless,  let  us  brim  the  present  with  happiness.' 

*Art  thou  certain,  dear  Marl,  my  love  will  outweigh  Ae 
miseries  thou  mayest  endure  ?  I  saw  but  the  journey's  end,  and 
that  dimlv  through  my  tears,  yet  did  it  seem  just  at  hand,  for  we 
were  tmchanged.' 

^  Believest  thou  me  less  strong  to  endure  than  thyself?  I  wOl 
never  leave  thee ;  even  thus  I  claim  thee  for  mme  own.'  He  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  nor  did  she  seek  release,  and  looking  up  at  last, 
she  smiled  through  her  tears : 

*  Now  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  love,  I  will  gladly  suffer  all 
things ;  far  dearer  is  thb  than  to  bask  idly  in  the  sun-sMne  of  pros- 
perity. I  would  not  exchange  my  lot,  save  for  thy  dear  sake ;  nor 
even  for  thee,  because  thou,  also,  canst  nobly  strive  with  fate.' 

Slowly  at  evening  they  took  their  homeward  way,  clinging  to 
each  other  with  a  true  fisiith,  a  courageous  love,  which  made  them 
more  to  be  envied  than  many  another  pledging  life-long  indiffer- 
ence within  stately  mansions. 

Ah  I  only  they  who  hold  the  cup  of  sorrow  firmly  to  their  lips, 
can  learn  how  sweet  is  minded  with  bitter ;  how  the  '  wine  of 
life '  sends  up  through  black  depths  its  most  intoxicating  draughts; 
how  the  hi^nest  joys  a  heart  can  know  play  like  the  lightning  over 
the  storm-cloud  alone. 
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How  like  is  this  picture  I  —  700  M  think  that  it  breathes : 

What  life,  what  expression,  what  spirit  I 
It  wants  but  a  tongue  I    *  Alas  I '  said  the  sponaey 

*  That  want  is  its  principal  merit.' 
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THE        DB8EBTBD        SHIP. 


■  T    A.    yaw    ooartaiBWOK. 


DRimiro  dow  —  not  a  «ul : 

DrifUng  dow— not  a  light, 

Glides  a  ship  %eath  the  silent  sky. 

*  Ship  ahoy  I '  rings  the  hail, 

*  Ship  ahoy  I  *  through  the  night, 
Comes  no  voice  as  she  wanders  by. 

*  Ship  ahoy — whither  bound  ?  * 
Bat  the  wares  Ua  and  near 

Flow  on  not  more  yoiceless  than  she. 
Yet  aeain —  still  no  sound 
From  her  decks  greets  the  ear: 

Deserted,  she  drifts  o*er  the  sea. 

Drifting  dow— all  alone, 
0*er  the  wide  ocean  pUdn, 

Through  the  mid-summer  nlghf  s  still  noon. 
And  her  masts,  dimly  shown, 
With  the  swell  of  the  main. 

Sadly  swing  *neath  the  mid-night  moon. 

Where  are  those,  glad  and  gay 
As  the  winds,  who  but  now, 

Full  of  hope,  on  their  voyage  sailed  out ; 
When  the  waves  all  the  day 
Gently  kissed  thy  proud  bow. 

And  the  summer  winds  wantoned  about  ? 

Do  they  deep,  cold  and  pale, 

In  the  neveiHrtill  sea, 
*]0d  coral  groves  down  'neath  the  waves ; 

Doth  the  voice  of  the  cale. 

As  it  sweeps  wild  and  free, 
Ohftnt  a  dirge  oV  their  onmaiked  graves  f 

They  are  gone,  all,  all  gone : 

How,  or  where^  who  can  tell? 
She  ^s  floating  all  lifeless  and  dark, 

And  no  bright,  purple  dawn 

Can  the  gloom  e'er  dispel 
That  shrouds  yonder  lone,  Toioele«  bark. 

Evermore  —  all  alone. 

TUl  the  waves  claim  their  prey. 
She  diall  drift  through  the  night,  mom,  and  noon. 

While  her  masts,  tall  and  lone. 

Still  shall  swing,  night  and  day. 
Sad  as  now  'neath  the  mid-night  moon. 
aaini  Pmd,  March,  1653. 
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PLATONIO         APFSGTION: 

A    PEW    LEA7S8    PROM    ICT    AUT  OBIOaSAPBT 


It  18  Sunday :  the  rain  is  drearily  weeping  down  from  the  cold 
gray  clouds,  and  plashing  dully  on  the  pavement.  My  wife  has 
gone  to  church,  for  she  is  one  of  those  any-weather  Christiaoa, 
which  can  seldom  be  found  now-a-davs,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
their  original  purity  in  some  good  old  New-England  village,  whose 
habits  have  not  yet  followed  our  worldly  city  example.  The 
children  are  taking  their  afternoon  nap,  and  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  quietness  of  the  hour,  to  look  up  old  letters,  read  and 
ponder  on  the  sad  and  sweet  memories  they  bring  back  to  me,  and 
pore  over  musty  journals.  There  is  something  so  melancholy  in 
these  sad  relics  of  our  younger  days,  that  we  hesitate  to  bring 
them  forth  in  bright,  cheerfm  seasons,  but  wait  until  some  such 
gloomy  foQQj  day  as  this,  to  add  with  strange  perversity  to  our 
already  weather-tortured  hearts,  an  overflow  of  sadness.  In  an 
old  diary,  (one  of  those  sel^torturine  day-books,  whose  acconnts 
never  get  posted,)  I  find  under  date  J^ovember  tenth,  184-,  some 
ten  years  back,  the  following  entry: 

^  There  are  periods  in  life,  gloomy  and  disheartening,  when  all 
our  hopes,  all  our  aspirations,  all  our  desires  for  greatness  and 
virtue,  are  cast  back  in  our  fiices  by  some  sad  record  of  past  eviL 
I  have  just  seen  Annie ;  but,  O  Grod  I  how  have  I  seen  her  ? 
Pasdng  through  Leonard-street  at  dusk  yesterday,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  female  figure  dressed  in  black ;  she  stood  under 
cover  of  an  awnins,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  was  apparently 
tr3ring  to  shelter  herself  from  the  dismal,  cold  rain,  that  poured 
down  in  torrents,  and  plashed  drearily  at  her  feet.  A  presentiment 
of  something  nearly  touching  my  own  life,  forced  me  to  pause  and 
note  her  movements.  I  stopped  in  a  door-way  opposite,  and  was 
musing  on  the  sad  life  of  this  poor  girl,  her  past  happiness  perhaps, 
her  lost  position,  and  her  present  miserable  condition,  wnen  sud- 
denly she  sprang  forward,  and  with  a  slight  scream,  sought  to 
make  her  way  toward  the  river,  utterly  regardless,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  still  beating  rain,  that  cut  my  fiu^  as  I  rapidly  followed  her. 
On,  on  she  msh^  down  to  the  crossing,  over  to  the  other  side, 
through  the  mud ;  on,  on  again,  down  the  next  street,  with  a  fierce 
ranidity  that  tended  me.  She  reached  the  pier,  and  I  also  close 
behind  her,  for  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  powerful  impulse  that 
seemed  to  urge  me  forward  in  soite  of  myself  and  against  which 
it  was  vain  to  struggle.  Down  tne  pier  she  hastened,  and  at  length 
paused  near  the  edge.  I  sheltered  myself  behind  some  cotton- 
bales,  within  a  few  feet  of  her ;  near  enough  to  save  her,  i^  as  I 
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expected,  she  meditated  self-destruction ;  but  quite  hidden  from 
her  sight.  It  was  a  dreary,  wild  scene :  the  rain  still  flooded 
cheerlessly  down.  Over-head,  dull,  heavy  masses  of  iet«black 
clouds  flitted  uneasily  along,  like  evil  spirits  chased  by  their  own 
consciences.  Close  by  my  side,  the  cold  waters  surged  against 
the  pier;  heavy  ships,  black  and  shapeless,  heaved  their  weird 
forms  in  ghastly  measure  upon  the  sight ;  while  out  on  the  river, 
an  occasional  lamp,  attached  to  some  vessel  anchored  near  by, 
glimmered  fitftdly  through  the  damp  mist,  increasing  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  spectacle.  For  a  moment,  she  looked  out  upon  the 
waters;  then,  throwing  herself  upon  the  cold  wet  ground,  she 
wept  and  moaned  in  a  paroxysm  of  utter  misery.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer ;  stepping  quickly  to  her  side,  I  took  her  gently  by  the 
arm,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  raised  her  head,  and  by  the  hght  of  a 
lamp  that  gleamed  from  a  post  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  I  saw  her 
face  quite  plainly. 

'It  was  Annie. 

'  She  did  not  know  me,  thank  God  I  I  spoke  gently  to  her,  and 
begged  her  to  go  with  me.  She  looked  in  my  ^e  a  moment,  and 
then  casting  a  glance  over  the  edge,  she  rose,  and  said  simply : '  I 
will  go  with  you.'  I  walked  on  a  few  paces,  when  she  said,  *  I 
have  dropped  my  shawl,'  (which  was  true,)  and  left  me  to  get  it ; 
I  waited  a  moment,  when  suddenly  a  wild  scream  rang  upon  the 
air,  and  a  plash  in  the  water  tola  the  tale.  I  called  loudly  for  help, 
and  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  pier.  A  small  boat  was  fortunately 
there  moored  to  a  vessel,  and  followed  by  several  of  the  river-police, 
and  others  whom  my  cries  had  summoned,  I  leaped  into  it,  and 

Eushed  off  into  the  darkness.  One  of  the  men  had  brought  with 
im  a  dark-lantern,  and  with  it  we  searched  long  but  fruitlessly ; 
a  word  had  sufficed  to  tell  my  story ;  for  alas  I  it  was  no  new  one, 
and  now  we  moved  silently  on.  At  length,  after  what  seemed  to 
me  an  age  of  torture,  the  lantern  revealed  to  us  a  black  mass 
floating  by ;  we  grasped  it  as  it  passed,  and  lifted  it  tenderlv  into 
the  boat.  It  was  indeed  Annie,  quite  dead.  The  wet  clothes 
clung  to  her  limbs ;  her  soft  brown  hair,  matted  and  disheveled, 
shaded  her  poor  white  &ce.  Yet  her  features  looked  as  beautblul 
as  when  I  hrst  knew  her.  The  long  years  that  had  made  such 
sad  havoc  with  her  heart,  had  kinfiy  spared  her  face,  that  her 
friend  might  know  her,  and  lay  her  where  her  tired  head  could 
find  the  rest  it  had  so  long,  so  wearily  sought.  I  made  ail  arrange- 
ments for  her  burial,  after  the  inquest,  for  there  was  little  to  do : 
no  friends  to  summon,  only  to  lay  her  body  in  the  cold  earth,  and 
drop  a  sad  tear  for  her  memory,  that  was  all. 

'  From  inquiries  which  I  instituted  among  the  few  who  were  her 
late  compamons  —  for  they  told  me  she  sought  no  friendship  —  I 
was  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  some  papers  she  had  upon  her  person, 
to  trace  her  history  from  the  time  I  had  lost  sight  oi  her.  God 
rest  her  tired  heart,  and  forgive  me  for  the  share  I  so  unwittingly 
had  in  her  sorrowftil  life,  and  miserable  death  I ' 
So  runs  the  entry  in  my  diary,  made  the  night  after  the  occur- 
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rence  it  chronicles.  It  was  the  hist  record  ever  entered  there; 
For  then  and  there,  I  felt,  as  I  have  felt  ever  once,  that  there  are 
occurrences  in  life  which  no  paper  should  receive ;  their  only  record 
should  be  in  the  heart.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  moral  in 
this  tale,  that  warrants  me  in  relating  it  to  the  world.  Simply 
changing  names  of  persons  and  localities,  I  will  write  it  here  as  it 
occnrred.  I  need  no  notes,  it  is  engraven  too  deeply  upoa  my 
heart  ever  to  he  forgotten :  I  let  memory  draw  upon  the  jtast, 
and  the  draft  is  freely  honored. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  a  young  graduate,  firesh  fircMn 
college,  crowned  with  honors,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  a  victorious 
soho&stic  career.  FuU  of  the  sudden  freedom  wluch  I  felt  in  every 
nerve,  I  reflected  that  my  days  of  drudgery  among  the  fila»mon, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  educational  course  in  a  modem 
collegiate  institution  were  at  len^h  over,  and  I  could  now  luxu- 
riate m  those  enjoyments  i&om  which  I  had  so  long  been  wiUiheLcL 

But  although  I  confess  I  possessed  these  feelings  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, I  was  not  by  any  means  a  dunce,  thankful  for  my  deUveranoe 
from  books  which  I  abhorred,  and  studies  which  I  had  neglected. 
I  had  labored  hard,  and  had  fltirly  earned  the  laurels  which  were 
as  fairly  showered  upon  me.  I  was  happy  only  that  I  was  free  to 
act  as  1  chose ;  to  feel  that  I  was  independent  to  make  my  start  in 
the  race  of  life,  as  best  pleased  m^. 

At  first,  the  jposition  to  which  I  had  attained,  the  admiration 
which  my  acqmrements  excited  in  my  little  village  home,  had 
their  effect,  and  I  entered  into  the  various  pleasures  which  my 
vicinity  to  the  city  afforded  me,  with  increased  zest.  But  gradu- 
ally this  life  began  to  pall  upon  my  taste ;  the  studious  habits  I 
had  formed  womd  not  be  so  easily  broken,  and  I  pined  for  my  old 
pursuits.  At  this  period,  I  first  became  acqiuunted  with  Annie 
Walters,  then  a  blushing  girl  of  fifteen,  and  the  pet  of  the  village. 
Our  acquaintance  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  as  it  ripened  into  fri^id- 
ship,  assumed  the  character  which  after  years  rendered  so  powerful 
in  its  effect  upon  both  our  lives.  Already,  Annie  looked  up  to  me 
with  a  feelinj^  almost  of  reverence,  and  young  as  I  was,  showed 
that  respect  mr  my  opinions  so  flattering  to  the  self-esteem  of  every 
one.  My  character  was  then  rapidly  assuming  the  sedateness 
which  has  characterized  it  during  my  life,  and  I  seemed  much 
older  than  I  really  was.  And  it  was  not  strange  that  I  should 
have  such  weight  in  the  mind  of  a  young  and  thoughtless  giii 
To  me  Annie  came  with  all  her  doubts,  all  her  little  grie&,  and  my 
advice  governed  her  more  frequently  even  than  that  of  many  who 
had  a  better  right  to  her  confidence, 

A  year  passed,  and  my  determination  was  fixed  to  leave  my 
home  again  and  return  to  my  old  labors.  I  resolved  to  finish  my 
education  in  one  of  the  Gterman  universities ;  and  then  hoped  to 
return  to  my  native  land,  and  settle  down  to  those  pursuits  which 
my  taste  so  plainly  marked  out  for  me.  A  life  devoted  to  litera- 
ture was  the  goal  to  which  I  looked  forward,  and  in  pursuance  of 
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my  intention  of  preparing  myself  thorougblj  for  its  duties,  I  sailed 
from  New-York  earljr  in  the  spring  of  183-  for  Enrope. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  revert  particularly  to  my  life  in  Ger- 
many, except  in  such  measure  as  it  influenced  my  after  character, 
and  thus  tends  to  illustrate  this  narrative. 

I  had  ever  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  metaphysical  theories, 
then  so  life  amone  tne  Germans ;  and  when  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded' by  disciples  of  those  strange  systems  of  philosophy,  I 
eagerly  grasped  at  every  clue  that  would  lead  me  toward  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  their  mystical  beliefs. 

Thus  I  soon  became  a  fervent  disciple  of  Eant,  ilchte,  Herder, 
and  other  great  teachers ;  for  I  believed  equally  in  all,  and  where 
their  opinions  clashed,  I  erected  a  bridge  of  my  own,  which  united 
the  opposing  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  a  royal  road  for 
me  to  travel  to  the  goal  I  sought.  Thus  &talism,  metempsychosis, 
and  Platonism,  aU  became  mixed  in  my  brain  in  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  crude  £incies,  from  which  I  fondly  hoped  to  elicit  at  some 
period  sparks  of  tnih  to  guide  me  in  my  future  researches,  and 
even,  as  I  thought,  in  my  own  course  of  life.  Five  j&8ix%  passed 
quickly  away ;  and  afier  a  rapid  tour  throngh  the  principal  dties 
of  Europe,  1  again  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  my  way  home,  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  delight  of  meeting  my  fiiends  again,  and 
thinking  with  not  a  little  pride  on  the  sensation  I  would  create 
among  them. 

I  reached  S ,  my  native  village,  safelv,  and  found  myself^  as  I 

expected^  the  lion  of  the  day.  Among  tne  first  to  welcome  me 
was  Annie.  The  means  for  carrying  on  correspondence  were  at 
that  time  so  limited,  that  I  had  seldom  heard  firom  home,  and  for 
the  last  year  of  my  residence  in  Etm>pe,  my  address  had  been  so 
often  changed,  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  married.  I  had,  however,  no  feeling  of  regret ;  for  our 
intercourse  had  never  tended  toward  making  us  lovers.  She  had 
been  married  nearly  a  year,  to  a  Mr.  Newland,  a  retired  merchant 
of  Boston.  Her  husband  was  an  old  man,  and  very  wealthy.  He 
had  for  several  years  made  S—  his  place  of  residence  during 
the  summer  season,  and  had  watched  Annie's  growth  with  an  eye 
that  soon  beamed  with  affection,  as  he  saw  her  many  beauties  of 
mind  and  body  expand  before  hun  until  she  grew  into  the  perfect 
flower. 

Advancedinyear8,lonely,and  pining  for  someone  to  cherish, some 
one  to  love  him  in  his  declmuig  days.  Sir.  Newland  at  length  sought 
her  hand.  In  that  little  village  there  were  few  young  men ;  and 
Annie  had  never  formed  an  affection  for  any  one,  that  would  pre- 
vent her  from  looldng  upon  this  union  with  consideration  at  least, 
while  the  many  fiivorable  views  which  she  could  not  but  take  of 
the  match,  did  not  &il  to  impress  her.  Beside,  his  evident  love 
for  her,  approaching  almost  to  adoration,  had  the  effect  which  it  so 
often  has :  to  create  an  affection  on  her  part,  fictitious  perhaps 
in  reality,  but  bearing  every  semblimce  of  genuineness.  Sue  mar- 
ried him,  and  was  happy.    Indeed  she  oouM  not  have  been  other- 
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wise :  her  lightest  wish  was  to  him  a  law ;  and  his  great  loYe  for 
her  created  in  him  an  intuitive  perception  of  her  desires,  almofit 
before  they  existed,  certainly  before  thej  were  expressed. 

A  month  before  my  arrival,  Mr.  Newland  received  a  viat  fix)m 
a  young  man,  a  distant  relative,  residing  in  New-York.  His  Dame 
was  Liston,  Frank  Listen,  and  I  often  met  him  afterward  among 
mutual  friends,  and  had  every  opportunity  for  studying  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  certainly,  as  all  allowed^  possessed  of  great  attra& 
tions.  Bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was,  however,  made 
rich  in  his  own  right  by  the  decease  of  a  wealthy  relative,  and 
therefore  was  not  obliged  to  his  profession  for  existence.  Tomig, 
handsome,  well  educated,  &scinating,  and  possessing  that  qnalitj 
so  &tal  to  woman,  so  commanding  over  men — fluent  and  per 
suasive  speech  —  he  readily  attained  an  elevated  position  in  the 

friendship  of  the  Kood  people  of  S .    For  some  reason  or 

other  beyond  my  ken,  I  took  a  strange  dislike  to  Liston  fromtJie 
first  moment  that  I  saw  him,  which  increased  in  vigor  as  I  sawhu 
attentions  to  Annie  becoming  so  marked.  Yet  Mr.  Newland 
seemed  to  notice  nothing,  or  at  all  events  to  fear  nothing.  Tho- 
roughly trusting  his  wife,  and  having  also  full  confidence  in  ListOD, 
he  paid  Httle  attention  to  their  actions,  and  saw  nothing  in  his  at- 
tentions but  what  was  warranted  by  his  position  as  a  relation,  and 
a  member  of  their  &mily  circle.  And  even  I,  suspicious  by  nature, 
and  having  my  suspicions  sharpened  by  my  regard  for  Annie, 
could  not  blame  her  husband^s  ciUmness,  when  I  saw  how  truly  she 
seemed  to  love  him,  and  how  utterly  devoid  of  any  warmth  were 
her  feelings  toward  Liston«  Annie  and  I  met  frequently :  onr  old 
attitude  toward  each  other  was  of  course  somewhat  changed  by 
her  marria^;  but  still  she  seemed  to  regard  me  as  an  elder 
brother,  and  the  same  strange  reverence  for  my  opinions  still  ex- 
isted in  her  mind,  and  showed  itself  in  her  actions.  At  this  period, 
after  having  been  lionized  to  my  heart's  content,  the  gentlemen  of 

the  adjoining  town  of  N ,  forming  the  Literary  Society  of  the 

place,  mvited  me  to  address  them  in  public,  upon  some  ideal  sub- 
ject, for  which  my  studies  in  Europe  had  so  well  fitted  me.  I 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  prepared  my  discourse. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  address  crowds  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  men 
and  women  of  my  native  land,  throughout  its  largest  cities ;  bat 
never  have  I  felt  the  thrill  of  pride  that  gushed  through  me,  when 
I  received  the  call  to  speak  before  an  audience  of  a  few  hundred 
of  my  old  friends  in  the  little  town  of  N . 

Left  to  select  my  own  subject,  my  mind  naturally  reverted  to 
the  metaphysical  theories  I  had  so  loved  in  my  European  studies. 
A  fervent  admirer  myself  of  their  poetic  beauty  and  seeming  troth, 
I  longed  to  impart  something  of  my  own  knowledge,  something 
of  my  own  trust  in  them,  to  others.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  chose  for 
my  subject : '  Ideal  Truths  and  their  potency.'  Ah !  how  well  I  rfr 
member  that  pleasant  autumn  evening !  The  little  hall,  tastefnllj 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  was  crowded  with  fiunDiar  faces. 
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Around  me  were  the  aged  men  and  women  I  had  so  long  loved 
and  respected^  the  ^oung  who  had  been  my  school-mates,  and 
were  now  my  dear  friends,  and  conspicuous  among  them,  occupy- 
ing a  seat  near  to  the  lecturer's  chair,  I  saw  the  sweet  &ce  of 
Annie  Newland.  She  was  accompanied  only  by  Liston,  her  hus- 
band being  unwell,  and  readily  intrusting  her  to  the  care  of  his 
Toung  relative,  rather  than  d,ebar  her  from  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  her  old- friend. 

As  I  appeared  before  the  audience,  I  was  received  with  earnest 
and  heart-felt  welcome,  and  when  my  words  rang  through  the 
room,  I  could  see  that  careful  attention,  that  deep  interest  so 
erateful  to  the  orator,  depicted  in  every  countenance.  My  ad- 
dress was  carefully  prepared  and  committed  to  memory;  and 
never  will  its  language  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  One  passage  I 
must  quote,  not  egotistically,  but  because  it  has  direct  bearing 
upon  the  events  of  my  sad  story.  I  had  reached  in  the  course  of 
my  address,  my  favorite  theory,  'Platonic  affection,'  and  every 
word  came  from  my  heart,  and  was  as  pure  in  its  foundation  there, 
as  was  my  own  earnest  belief  in  its  truth.    The  words  ran  thus : 

'  Centuries  aco,  a  philosopher  taught  the  science  of  the  soul  in 
the  school  of  Athens.  Those  centuries  have  passed  with  their 
thought,  their  action,  and  their  events ;  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
have  been  disseminated  through  the  enlightened  world,  thev  have 
been  discussed,  refuted,  and  re-refuted;  yet  the  theorv  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  exists,  and  will  exist  after  we  have  passed 
away  like  those  before  us,  and  have  left  behind  us  as  they  did,  our 
evidence  of  its  solemn  truth.  Among  the  other  ideas  to  which  the 
grand  reasoning  powers  of  the  sage  gave  birth,  was  the  theory 
which  we  term  m  honor  of  its  founder, '  Platonic  love.' 

'  The  strange  and  seemingly  causeless  sympathy  which  occasion- 
ally, then  as  ever  since,  sprang  up  between  the  sexes,  caused  the 
philosopher  to  think  and  wonder,  and  a  surprise  at  anv  new  dis- 
covery m  his  favorite  science  was  with  him  only  the  prelude  to  in- 
vestigation ;  he  soon  came  to  conclusions,  the  accuracy  of  which 
the  world  has  long  since  proved. 

'The  theory  of  Plato,  oeautiful  in  its  simplicity,  is  this :  In  the 
creation  of  the  human  race,  the  soul,  or  essential  spirit  of  immor- 
tality, is  divided  equally  between  the  sexes.  Thus  each  individual 
in  his  or  her  spiritual  organization,  is  incomplete,  until  in  their 
perambulations  upon  earth,  the  missing  half  of  their  souls  shall  be 
found.  The  affinity,  the  sympathy  which  sometimes  takes  pos- 
session of  a  male  and  female  at  the  same  time  for  each  other,  is 
caused  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  kindred  souls. 

'  One  cannot  view  this  theory,  so  elevated  in  conception,  with- 
out admiring  the  originality  and  delicacy  of  the  intellect  which 
created  or  rather  discovered  it,  as  well  as  its  own  intrinsic  purity 
and  virtue.  And  where  such  a  link  is  discovered  in  the  grand 
chain  of  ideal  truth,  forged  by  the  hand  of  Divinitv,  who  shaU  dare 
break  it,  or  suffer  the  petty  conventionalities  of  our  little  span  of 
existence,  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  God's  own  system  ? 
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No !  let  us  each  welcome  our  twin  spirit  whenever  and  whereTer 
we  find  it,  and  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  permitted  to  add  oor 
little  atom  of  evidence  to  the  great  arcana  of  celestial  truth.' 

I  concluded  my  discourse  with  a  peroration  upon  the  powerful 
though  unseen  effect  of  ^ ideal  truths'  on  our  dailj  life,  on  oor 
intercourse  with  friends  and  the  world,  and  on  our  own  actiona. 
At  the  end  I  was  gratified  by  a  round  of  applause  that  made 
the  little  hsdl  tremble.  Mv  success  was  complete,  and  as  I  stepped 
from  the  stage  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  many  of  my  fiiends 
grasped  my  hand  and  congratulated  me  on  my  effort.  AmoDg 
others  came  Annie,  but  I  was  astonished  at  the  effect  m^  words 
apparently  had  produced  upon  her.  She  did  not  seem  like  her- 
self; her  usually  tranquil  countenance  was  flushed  and  excited, 
and  as  she  shook  mv  hand  I  felt  that  hers  was  burning  with  fever. 
Her  voice  trembled  as  she  re<}uested  me  to  see  her  in  a  few  daysi 
for  she  desired  to  converse  with  me  upon  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
port. I  was  surprised  at  her  manner,  but  readily  promised,  and 
soon  forgot  all  that  was  strange  in  the  circumstance. 

I  called  on  her  as  desired,  and  saw  her  alone.  After  some  tririal 
conversation,  she  introduced  the  subject  of  my  late  lecture,  and 
wished  to  know  if  the  sentiments  I  had  expressed,  especially  as  re- 
garded Platonic  love,  were  really  my  own  thoughts  and  opinions. 
Seeing  nothing,  fool  that  I  was,  but  curiosity  m  her  question,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  pour  forth  a  rhapsody  upon  the  truth  of 
the  theory,  supporting  my  assertion  by  all  my  best  arguments, 
until  her  doubts,  if  she  had  any,  were  all  silenced. 

A  few  days  later  I  left  S ^  and  was  absent  some  weeks.  On 

my  return  I  was  met  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that  Annie 
had  fled  from  her  husband,  in  company  with  Frank  liston. 
Paralyzed  for  the  moment,  I  could  not  think.  Then  my  heart 
grew  cold  within  me,  for  suddenly  all  flashed  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  that  I,  in  my  foolish  egotism,  was  the  cause.  Now  her 
excitement  at  the  lecture,  her  anxious  questioning  when  we  next 
met,  all  were  as  clear  as  day.  Knowing  her  respect  for  my 
opinions,  her  belief  in  my  judgment,  as  weU  as  her  complete  trust 
in  my  truth  and  honor,  Liston  had  seen  his  advantage,  and  with  an 
infernal  art  unsurpassed,  had  used  my  own  words  to  draw  her  into 
the  toils ;  once  &irly  enmeshed,  no  power  could  save  her.  And 
now  the  utter  fiillacy  of  all  ideid  truths  as  active  agents  implanted 
itself  in  my  heart,  never  to  be  displaced.  Arguments  I  oonld 
have  answered,  doctrines  I  could  have  controverted,  but  the  cold, 
bald  &ct  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  recanted  without  volition 
of  my  own,  in  my  inmost  soul,  all  my  late  theories. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain  in  an  instants 
space,  burning  like  a  brand  as  they  flew.  Overcome  with  so  much 
horror,  I  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  The  next  day  I  was  rav- 
ing in  all  the  wild  extravagancies  of  the  brain-fever.  As  I  heard 
afterward,  in  my  paroxysms  I  cursed  myself  as  the  destroyer  of 
Annie's  innocence. 

I  pictured  myself  in  my  madness,  as  a  demon  of  evil,  forced  to 
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wander  through  the  world,  destroying  all  I  had  held  most  dear, 
and  chuckling  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  ehoul  over  my  victims. 
Thus  I  lay  for  weeks  nearly  senseless ;  and  when,  months  after,  I 
arose  from  my  couch,  weak  in  body  and  sick  in  mind,  it  was,  I 
hope,  to  begin  a  life  of  wiser  thoughts  and  nobler  actions.  Annie 
bad  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  Traced  to  Florence,  she  was  there 
lost. 

Old  Mr.  Newland,  heart-broken,  and  wearied  of  a  life  which 
could  have  no  more  happiness  in  store  for  him,  had  sunk  under  his 
grief  and  died.  To  the  last  he  loved  Annie ;  and  when  his  will 
was  opened,  his  large  property  was  found  to  be  left  in  trust  for 
her,  should  she  ever  be  discovered ;  and  in  case  of  her  death  being 
known,  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Her  family 
had  removed  from  the  village,  and  gone  no  one  knew  where. 

No  one  out  of  my  own  fiiaiily  suspected  the  cause  of  my  great 
grie^  and  they  but  partially.  They  could  not  understand  as  I 
could,  how  greatly  I  was  to  blame. 

For  a  year  I  travelled  through  the  western  wilds  of  my  own 
country,  and  then  returned  to  mj  home,  with  my  morbid  &ncies 
replaced  by  a  healthier  state  of  mmd,  induced  b^  the  acquaintance 
I  had  since  made  with  Oob's  neatest  metaphysical  theory,  nature. 
Years  passed  on ;  I  settled  in  New- York ;  advanced  in  my  profes- 
sion, married ;  and  soon  the  society  of  my  fiunily  and  ftiends,  and 
the  success  of  my  career,  partly  healed  the  wound  caused  by  the 
sad,  sad  event  of  my  youth.  I  never  heard  of  her  more,  until 
years  after  the  event  occurred  which  commences  my  narrative. 

From  the  inquiries  which  I  made  after  her  discovery,  I  found, 
as  I  expected,  only  the  old,  sad  story.  For  a  time,  apparently 
cherished  and  cared  for  by  the  villain  who  had  betrayea  her,  she 
was  perhaps  happy ;  so  completely  had  he  obtained  the  mastery 
of  her  mind.  But  at  length,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  he  wearied 
of  her  and  cast  her  off.  God  forbid  that  he  and  I  may  ever 
meet. 

Her  after-life  I  will  not  picture.  Let  it  be  buried  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  past. 

Never  since  my  first  lecture  in  the  little  town  of  N have  I 

sought  to  make  converts  to  the  theory  of  Platonic  affection. 
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Bou,  u  In  fkiry  flight,  upon  the  vliig 

Of  a  bright  dream,  where  two  roads  winding  part 

All  raddenly  I  stand,  and  In  toy  heart 

Awakes  a  wild  tamultaons  flnttering 

Alike  of  hope  and  fear.    Lo  1  on  the  right, 

As  through  a  fairy  realm  where  sweet  skies  bring 

Unending  day,  npwsrd  till  lost  in  light 

The  flowery  path.    Brer  o*er  that  earth  and  sky 

LoTe*s  soft  palsatlons  thrill,  and  floats  its  si|^ 

And  there  we  seem  to  wander,  O  my  fhir  I 

StiU  on,  until  we  touch  the  fields  of  light; 

And  thou,  who  shon*st  the  loTeliest  rMon  there. 

Didst  wreathe  mj  brow  with  wished-for  glory  bright. 

And  with  thy  smUe  thou  mad^st  that  glory  dear. 
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*  Kmati  !  saddle  me  my  Daniah  hone ! 

It  irks  me,  ibis  inaction : 
I  quit  it  for  a  distant  oonne, 

M J  caatle  breeds  distraction  I  * 
So  cried  the  Bitter  Cabl  in  liaate, 
By  anguish  and  foreboding  chased : 

His  iUs  appeared  to  thicken, 

As  if  death  had  him  stricken. 

He  mounts,  and,  charging,  set  the  sparics 

Throughout  the  court-yard  flying ; 
With  eyes  cast  down  he  scarcely  marks 

His  GiRTRUDK^B  maiden  hieing : 
The  sUrtled  Knight  winced  at  the  sight. 
He  knew  it  augured  no  delight : 

It  shook  him,  as  a  ferer. 

With  welcome  to  receiTe  her. 

*  God  sare  ye,  noble  youth  and  lord  I 

God  send  ye  peace  and  gladness  I 
This  message  hither — much  deplored  — 

My  poor  dame  sends  in  sadness : 

*Lo8t,  lost  to  you  is  GaaTRCDi^s  hand: 

To  young  Max,  heir  of  Pommeriand, 

Her  sire  would  her  alAance, 

And  swears  to  force  compliance.* 

*  Death !  *  cursed  he  loud  by  sword  and  q[>ear, 

*  But  that  past  memories  wrestle, 
ThouMst  disappear  in  dungeon  drear. 

Where  toad  and  lizard  nestle. 
I  will  not  rest,  by  day  or  night, 
Till  I  have  conquered  If  ax  in  fight ; 
And  to  thy  mistress  given 
The  heart  late  from  him  riren  I  * 

'  Kow  in  her  chamber,  sorely  tried 

By  most  unsirely  quickness, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  weeps,  and  prays  the  bride. 

And  longs  for  her  last  sickness. 
Ah  I  soon  the  Lord  must  graciously 
Compassionate  her  misery : 

Perchance,  while  this  is  telling, 

The  bells  her  death  are  knelling. 

*  With  myriad  tears  my  lady  sobbed, 

*  0  Carl  I  my  life  is  fleeting ; 

Our  hearts  in  last  embrace  have  throbbed. 
Death  chills  my  Ust,  last  greeting! ' 
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*  OoD  keep  theo ! — say  ^^^°  com*8t  to  bring 
From  me  to  him  this  golden  ring : 

This  baldric  too,  in  token 
Of  love  and  faith  unbroken  1 ' 

The  woful  tidings  -ill  to  brook  — 

Roared  in  hia  cars  as  ocean ; 
The  mountains  reeled,  the  castle  shook, 

The  earth  was  in  commotion. 
Fast  as  the  whirlwind's  touch  bereaves 
The  stately  wood  of  limbs  and  learei, 

His  spirits  fell ;  but  faster 

Depression  found  him  master. 

'  God  bless  thee,  true  and  faithAil  maid, 

A  million-fold  and  over! 
For  Gertrude's  heart,  so  well  displayed 

To  her  unhappy  lover! 
This  scrricc  I  can  ne*er  repay ; 
But  hie  thee  lightly  back,  and  say 

That  I  will  surely  save  her, 

Though  myriad  chains  enslave  her  I 

'  Be  sprightly,  lass  1  but  circumspect ; 

Bestir  thee  hence  instanter! 
Although  by  countless  giants  checked, 

Tet  will  I  disenchant  her ! 
When  stars  gem  mid-night,  secretly 
Beneath  her  lattice  will  I  be ; 

Then  fare  it,  as  it  fareth, 

To  both  as  Heatsn  careth  t 

*  Up,  and  away  1 '    The  maid  flew  Bght, 

Till  soon  a  toy  were  larger. 
Deep  breathed  the  knight,  and  cleared  his  flight, 

And  stirred  his  pawing  charger ; 
Then  wheeled  him,  foaming,  here  and  there, 
His  plot  of  rescue  framed  with  care, 

Resolving  and  revolving, 

And  fears  and  doubts  dissolving. 
With  that  he  wound  his  silver  horn. 

From  battlement  reflounding, 
And  straightway  came,  through  com  and  thorn, 

His  eager  vassals  bounding. 
Aside  he  took  them,  man  by  man. 
To  whisper  in  each  ear  the  plan : 

*•  So  said  I  so  done !    Be  steady. 
And  at  my  summons  ready  I ' 

As  now  mid-night  ravine  and  height 

Disguised  In  raven  shadows : 
And  Hochburg's  Uimps,  late  beaming  bright 

Low  flickered  o*er  the  meadows ; 
While  sleep  fell  deep  on  cot  and  keep ; 
Aye  feverish,  and  prone  to  weep. 

Watched  Gertrude,  sleep  renulng, 

And  on  her  Ritter  musiDg. 
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There  I    Hti^  t  she  tterta,  m  lore's  low  tone 
Game  sweetij  upward  fljlng : 

*  Hist,  OiBTiimi,  hist  \    I  ^m  here — alone : 

Quidcl  dress !  we  nmst  be  hleingl 
I-.I_th7  Bitter,  call  on  thee 
To  hasten  softly  down  to  me : 

The  ladder  *s  fixed  already : 

My  paUrey  *8  last  and  steady! ' 

*Ah!  nol  thou  dearest  Gabl,  ah !  not 

Cease  1  I  HI  refrain  from  hearing: 
With  thee,  alone,  I  dare  not  go, 

A  tarnished  honor  fearing  I 
Only  loTe*s  last  and  sweetest  kiss 
Be,  noble  Knight,  our  mutual  bliss. 

Ere  I,  in  death's  close  cerements. 

For  aye  lose  thy  endearments !  * 

*  Child  1  on  my  knightly  oath  and  care 

Couldst  bidld  the  earth,  and  rore  it 
Blithe  as  the  bird,  fr«e  as  the  sir, 

Pure  as  those  orbs  abore  it ; 
Forth  from  my  mother's  home  we  start, 
Where  marriage  shall  compose  thy  heart, 

Honor  and  Ufe  preserring : 
""  Trust  me,  without  onoe  swerringl ' 

*My  sire,  of  haughty  ancestry. 

Boasts  more  of  will  than  feeling : 
Lord  Baron  of  the  Empire,  he 

Counts  naught  a  daughter's  kneeHng. 
He  will  not  weary  night  or  day, 
Till  he  has  taken  thy  life  away ; 

And,  farther  Tengeance  seeking. 

Shown  me  thy  warm  heart  reeUng!  * 

'  Child !  only  fii«t  be  saddle-fast, 

I  mook  pursuit  and  danger  t 
Oht  linger  not — this  moment  pasKd, 

Thou  rt  giren  to  the  stranger! 
HariEl  deanst,haricl  who  sms  and  hears? 
For  God's  sake,  haste  I  the  night  has  ears ! 

Come,  lore  I  or  rae  it  direly : 

Come  I  else  we  *re  lost  entirely  f ' 

The  lady  tremblesi,  fidters,  stands, 

In  shuddering  hialf  abasement ; 
He  seiied  her  by  the  swan-like  hands. 

And  drew  her  from  the  casement. 
Ah!  how  her  precious  head  and  breast. 
With  pride,  desire,  pidn,  pleasure  pressed. 

At  once  assured  and  frighted, 

The  k>fty  stars  delighted  I 

With  stalwart  arm  bis  loifo  he  swung 

Upon  the  Polish  flitter  : 
H^  I  on  the  Dane,  his  bugle  slung, 

SxulUnt  felt  the  Utter. 
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Am  OiKnoDi  daokad  the  ptlfrefn  rein, 
With  epur  the  Bitter  roused  the  Dane, 

Her  aoource  the  Pole  excited; 

And  HooU>nrg  lay  despited  1 

Alas  I  the  mid-night  caught  each  word 

The  cautions  lovers  uttered : 
The  lady's  goreraess  o'er-heard ; 

And,  prying,  sneered  and  muttered : 
For  being  treacherous  and  old, 
And  loTing  naught  but  self  and  gold, 

BkB  nhnbly  sprung  and  dressed  her, 

To  carry  what  possessed  her. 

*  Hallo,  Lord  Baron  t    Wake  and  rise  t 

From  Tirtue  —  out  upon  her  I  — 
Tour  Lady  Gebtbitde  haply  flies. 

To  woo  shame  and  dishonor  I 
Already  she  and  £iohiiibob8t 
Haye  far  through  field  and  forest  oonrsed  I 

Quick  I  — armi — and  mount  I — and  sally  t 

Teloeeherif  yedallyl* 

Up  sprang  the  Baron  from  his  sleep ; 

And  hurried  on  his  armor ; 
And  thundered  through  the  court  and  keep ; 

A  truculent  alarmer : 

*  Arome  I  my  son  of  Pommeriand  I 

To  horse  I  take  lance  and  sword  in  hand  I 
The  bride  flees  with  a  reaTer: 
Away,  then,  to  retrieve  her  I ' 

The  pdr  far  through  the  twilight  sped, 

A  hollow  clamor  hearing : 
Hu>k !  thunder-tones  reveal  the  tread 

Of  Hochburg's  troop  careering ; 
And  wfld  came  Max,  his  bridle  slack, 
Far,  far  before  the  vengeful  pack, 

To  GiRTmxn>K*8  horror,  hurling 

His  lanoe,  while  Gabl  was  whirling. 

*  Halt,  halt!  thou  sneaking  ravisher. 

With  thy  smooth,  wanton  booty, 
Tai  I  with  falchion  hack  thy  spur, 

Then  steal  another  beauty  I 
8tay,  stay  I  thou  wandering  Oyprian ! 
Thy  paramour 's  a  proper  man ; 

But  infamy  shall  cover 

Thee,  when  I  've  slam  thy  lover  1 ' 

^Thouliest!  Max  of  Pommeriand, 

By  Heaven  and  knightly  banners ! 
Aliffht,  thou  boor,  that  hand  and  brand 

May  teach  thee  better  manners  1 
Here,  Obbtrodi,  curb  the  Danish  horse : 
Sr  ruffian,  wield  thy  glaive  with  force ! 

Down  from  thy  jade,  vile  fretter. 

Until  I  teach  thee  betterP 


ftB6  I7ie  Enter  Carl  of  MchenharsL  [Jimc, 

Ah !  Obstbupe,  full  of  eare  and  dread. 

Saw  high  their  broadsvordf  twingiiig : 
Clear  sparkled  in  the  morning  red 

The  Damascene  blades  ringing ; 
With  clash  and  clang  from  thrust  and  stroke^ 
Among  the  hills  the  echo  woke ; 

*Kach  stamp  fresh  ire  proroking. 

The  ground  beneath  'gan  smoUng. 

Struck,  tempest^Uke,  her  favored  sword 

The  hated  weapon  under ; 
While  all  unscathed  was  0kbtbudk*8  lord. 

Max  had  to  yield  and  wonder. 
Alas !  alas  I  now  Hearen  forfeod  I 
Rode  up,  full  Ult,  Max  to  befriend. 

As  Carl  scarce  finished  battling. 

All  Hochburg*s  troopers  rattling  I 

TraTahl  trarah!  through  wood  and  glade^ 

Hear  Cabl  his  bugle  sounding  I 
Seel  starting  up  from  ambuscade, 

His  mounted  vassals  bounding  I 
Now  then,  lord  Baron,  list  to  me : 
B**ware  of  yonder  chivalrie  I 

They  are  in  conflict  heady, 

And  at  my  least  beck  ready  I 

*  Hold,  Baron  t  hold  I  however  enraged,    ' 

Or  thou  mayst  long  deplore  It  I 
Thy  child  to  me  her  heart  engaged. 

For  mine  pledged  years  before  it. 
Wilt  wound  and  sever  heart  and  heart, 
When  neither  could  exist  apart, 

And  bear  the  blame  of  bltchting  ? 

Well,  then,  we  '11  venture  nghtii^  1 

*  I  pray  ye,  Baron,  yet  forbear, 

While  faults  can  be  amended: 
In  strictest  honor  have  I  e^er 

Thy  cherished  child  attended. 
QivCf  lather,  give  me  Gertkcdk's  hand ; 
The  Heavens  gave  me  gold  and  land : 

Thank  God  !  my  blazon  vieth 

With  thine ;  and  stam  defieth  I ' 

Ah !  Gkbtrctdb,  full  of  wo  and  dread, 

Deatb^s  withered  paleness  showing, 
Before  the  Baron,  hot,  and  red    . 

As  a  fierce  furnace  glowing; 
Poor  Gmtruds  from  her  palfrey  sprung ; 
Her  dainty  hands  convulnve  wrung, 

Knelt  down ;  and,  sobbing  often. 

She  strove  her  sire  to  soften. 

*  0  father  I  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I 

Forego  this  dh«ful  slaughter : 
Forgive,  as  thou  wouldst  be  foiglwo ; 
Jjid  raise  thy  wretched  daughter. 
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Believe,  dear  father  I  wrong  or  right, 
I  ne*er  would  have  attempted  flight, 

But  for  my  forced  betrothing 

To  one  I  saw  with  loathing. 

'  In  olden  dajrs,  on  hand  and  Icnee, 

With  lovers  supreme  addiction, 
Oft  hast  thou  rocked  and  carried  me, 

And  soothed  me  in  affliction : 
0  &ther  t  on  the  past  reflect ! 
Let  not  my  future  peace  be  wrecked ! 

Bereft  of  Oarl  :  thoukillest 

Me  in  the  match  thou  wiliest !  * 

Ko  word  the  troubled  Baron  speaks : 

With  grizzled  head  averted. 
He  chafed  his  weather-beaten  checks. 

His  self-control  exerted ; 
For  sorrow  filled  both  heart  and  mien ; 
Tet,  all  too  stout  to  have  it  seen. 

In  true  baronial  fashion. 

He  quelled  the  rising  pas^on. 

But  wrath  soon  yielded  to  the  call, 

A  father^s  heart  npswelling ; 
And  crystal  tears  began  to  fall 

From  his  proud  eyes  o^erwelling. 
Then  from  the  ground  he  raised  his  cliild, 
Th*  unwonted  heart's  flood  running  wild  : 

He  *d  nearly  known  no  morrow, 

For  marvellous  sweet  sorrow. 

'Now  Heaven  forgive  the  wrong  I  Ve  done, 

As  freely  as  I  rue  it  I 
My  child,  receive  my  benison ; 
Fears  nevermore  bedew  it ! ' 
The  Baron  toward  the  Bitter  bent : 
*8ir  Carl,  I  thoroughly  relent: 

There !  take  her  with  my  blessing ; 
Her  heart  and  mine  possessing  ! 

*  Come !  be  my  son :  thy  chosen  wear : 

Past  grievance  and  annoyance, 
Forgiven  and  forgotten  e'er, 

Enhance  our  present  joyance. 
Thy  father — once  my  rival — sought 
To  bring  my  dearest  plans  to  naught : 

First  wronged  mc,  then  berated : 

Him,  in  his  son,  I  hated ! 

*  His  evil,  son,  with  good  requite. 

To  me  and  to  my  daughter. 
Whom  mayst  thou  find,  with  rapt  deliglit. 

Beyond  all  thou  hast  thought  her  ! 
God  bless  ye  both,  in  every  way : 
Long  may  ye  live,  in  love  for  aye  : 

Hands  interolasped,  hearts  blended  1  * 

And — here  the  song  is  ended. 
octo»tfr8,iesr. 
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THS   NARRATITB   OV   ▲   FATALIST. 


HsBX  then  was  mj  Paliinpseflt  brought  into  the  day,  reaaon  dia- 
comfited,  and  the  reil  of  nearly  seven  centuries  swept  aside  by  my 
experimenting  hand*  Here  was  I,  standing  on  the  same  gromid 
with  Petrarch,  Angelo  Majo,  Bluhm,  Goeschen,  and  others.  Bnt 
what  could  it  be  ?  What  was  this  history,  written  by  a  Moorish 
physician  ?  YHiat  were  these  things  to  whioh  I  was  chosen  heirf 
And  how  could  the  solution  of  whatever  was  the  problem,  be 
found  in  the  problem  itsdf  ?  A^ain,  why  was  this  prayer  to  Uie 
QoD  of  the  £ites  to  defend  the  heir  of  this  secret  ?  I  would  find 
it  out.  Not,  however,  without  a  shudder  did  I  determine  upon 
the  undertaking.  I  recogniaed  the  destiny  whioh  seemed  to  govern 
the  whole  matter,  directing  Abdallah  to  act  as  he  did  in  oblitersdnff 
the  manuscript,  (and  this  especially  struck  me,  as  I  had  never  heard 
that,  at  thojt  time,  any  process  of  restoration  was  known, )  and 
guii^g  me  so  surely  to  the  possession  of  this  wondrous  heir4oom. 
bhould  I  tempt  fiite,  or  ought  I  not  rathw  to  let  the  matter  rest 
ere  I  was  fiirther  involved,  perhaps  irrevocably,  with  this  myste- 
rious affiur  F  But  no ;  it  was  a  bugbear.  I  could  at  any  time 
hurl  the  book  in  the  fire.  It  could  not  do  me  harm  omplv  to  re- 
store a  lost  work ;  and  beside,  some  invaluable  secret  nught  here 
be  locked  up. 

And  I  therefore  set  to  work  up<m  another  page  of  my  missal, 
being  this  time  —  proof  that  I  was  in  earnest  —  the  magnificent 
title-page ;  but  here  I  was  utterly  at  fitult.  That  it  contained 
writing  was  evident,  for  here  were  the  characters  in  regular  lines. 
There  must  be  some  meaning  in  i^  yet  I  could  evolve  none  firom 
what  seemed  merely  an  indiscriminate  medley  of  different  alpha- 
bets. I  resolved,  however,  that  it  possessed  an  intelligibility  grand 
in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  it,  and  this  I  would 
do  away  with,  cost  what  it  might.  To  this  end  I  applied  myself 
with  system  and  industrious  energy. 

First,  I  exposed  the  whole  manuscript  to  the  restorative  process, 
in  hopes  of  miding  some  help  toward  the  sohiti^m.  In  this  I  was 
unsuccessful  For  greater  convenience,  I  took  an  accurate  copy 
of  the  whole  writing  upon  paper,  and  then  essayed  conjecture. 
We  have  here  a  piece  of  writmg  whose  termination,  to  judge  firom 
the  place  of  the  Latin  inscription,  is  where  an  English  composition 
would  begin.  What  does  thKt  indicate  ?  Either  that  it  is  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  or  Persian.  Why  ?  Because  only  those 
nations,  within  the  range  of  the  probable  composition  of  this  its. 
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(it  could  not  have  been  in  FhoBnioiiin,  Felaq;io,  or  their  immediate 
ocmgeners)  wrote  from  riffht  to  left.  Also,  the  author  maks  of 
himself  as  a  Moor  and  a  ^ymcian ;  it  is  therefore  probaole  that 
he  wrote  in  Arabic^  which  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  date 
he  giTCS  ns ;  since  at  that  tune,  next  to  the  Latin,  the  Arabio  was 
</i«  language  of  composition,  excepting  in  the  narrow  drde  that 
still  retainra  the  Greek.  Let  ns  then  jump  to  the  oondosion  that 
the  lanraage  employed  (  if  there  be  a  fixed  languase,  which,  to 
jndffe  m>m  Hie  appeaiance  of  the  manuscript,  is  probable  )  is  the 
Arabic.    Thns,  cme  point  is  gained. 

Second:  Farther  observation  showed  me  that  the  alphabets 
of  three  languages  were  employed  in  the  composition-— tiie 
Arabic,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek ;  and  that,  in  addition,  there 
were  twenty  arbitrary  signs  which  might  be  ahnost  any  thing, 
hieroriyphic,  numeral,  or  yerbaL  I  also  noticed  that  the  writing 
was  divided  into  chapters,  each  headed  by  three  letters  or  si^pis, 
all  different,  and  in  number  twenty-ei^t.  Here  I  was  hi  a  temUe 
quandary.  £veij  principle  stated  by  which  it  is  possible  to  solve 
cryptographic  wntinff,  I  studied  and  applied  in  vain.  I  went  over  the 
whole  thing  time  and  again,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  plan 
and  ending  with  the  most  diffioun,  but  with  no  result.  Myaeskwas 
crowded  with  mathematical  calculations,  in  obedience  to  theory,  and 
my  brain  befogged  with  hieroglyphic  wonders.  At  last,  destiny 
^or  chance  —  caB  it  what  you  will )  revealed  to  me  another  step, 
just  as  I  was  about  giving  up  in  despair.  I  picked  up  a  slip  of 
paper,  upon  which,  in  some  vain  hope,  I  nad  written  off  the  heaabss 
of  the  chapters.  Mechanically  I  ran  my  eye  down  the  list,  and  ob- 
served, what  had  never  struck  me  before,  that  each  one  contained 
an  Arabic  kUer,  Another  glance  assured  me  that  no  letterwas  re- 
peated, that  their  number  was  twenty-eight,  and  instantly  I  remem* 
oered  Abdallah's  statement  that  the  pume  contained  its  own  solu* 
tion,  and  the  thought  struck  me.  What  if  here  be  the  alphabet  we  are 
seelong  F  I  glanced  at  the  manuscript,  but  was  not  assured.  Let 
us  assume  it.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  any  how,  whether  correct  or 
not.  ftut  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  twenty-two  Hebrew  let* 
ters,  and  the  twenty-four  Greek,  and  the  twenty  unknown  siflrns  ? 
I  thought  over  the  matter  a  long  time,  but  finally  reasoned  thus : 
Supposing  our  previous  assumptions  to  be  proved  true,  in  what 
way  can  we  most  reasonably  account  for  these  alphabets  and  these 
signs  ?  Our  Abdallah  seems  to  hate  been  a  shrewd  chap,  and 
seems  also  to  have  desired  to  conceal  the  inheritance  to  wmch  I 
am  heir,  as  closely  as  possible.  These  alphabets  and  signs  doubtless 
were  intended  to  contribute  to  that  result.  In  what  wa^  would 
they  most  effectually  do  so ;  for  under  the  presumption  of  AbdaU 
lah's  great  ingenuity,  that  is  the  very  metnod  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  employ.  May  not  these  ngns  have  been  employed  as 
9ubBtUute8y  proxies,  for  the  Arabic  ?  Certainly  this  is  plausible, 
and  is  not  contradicted  by  the  appearance  of  uie  text.  For  the 
sake  of  experiment  we  assume  this  also.  Recapitulating,  I  found 
I  had  advanced  three  points  toward  a  solution  : 
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L  Our  language  is  Arabic ;  (key-fact,  and  tolerably  certadn.) 

IL  Our  alphabet  is  contained  in  the  headings  of  the  chi^terB; 
(not  proven  J 

IIL  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  and  the  arbitrary  sigqs  are 
(supposititionsly)  employed  merely  ;2;ic6  the  Arabic  letters,  andooa- 
seguently  go  to  compose  Arabic  words. 

13ut  I  had  by  no  means  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  problem 
here.  I  had  only  a  collection  of  letters :  which  was  which,  where 
to  find  a  and  where  to  find  d,  I  did  not  yet  know.  My  difficulty 
lay  principally  in  the  fiict  that  I.  had  only  supposititioas  material  to 
work  upon.  I  attempted,  however,  to  proceed  according  to  the 
regular  cryptographic  rules.  Either,  first,  this  alphabet  has  an  ini- 
tial letter,  or  it  has  not.  I£  it  has^  then  there  must  be  a  regular 
order  of  divergence  of  the  letters.  Second,  assuming  the  existence 
of  ian  initial  letter,  our  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  it49  discovery. 
Let  us  try.  I  selected  ten  words,  each  containing  the  first  letter, 
(that  is,  the  index  of  the  first  chapter,)  or  one  of  the  proxies.  By 
a  rapid  comparison,  I  found  that  the  arrangement  could  not  be  ui 
the  regular  order  of  the  composition ;  that  is,  if  the  first  was  a, 
the  second  and  third  could  not  be  b  and  c,  etc. 

I  reflected.  Of  course  it  ib  possible  that  I  can  dbcover  the  ar- 
rangement by  a  continuation  of  this  process.  But  what  an  endless 
task  it  might  be !  JFour  lettera  are  susceptible  of  twentv-four  ar- 
rangements in  regular  order  with  respect  to  an  initial.  What 
womd  be  the  nunHjer  possible  to  twenty-eight  ?  Beside,  if  there 
be  no  uiitial  ?  Moreover,  we  are  working  on  credit  altogether,  our 
positions  being  unproven,  and  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  speculate  too 
deeply.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  the  contrary  of  our  previous 
proposition,  namely,  that  there  is  not  an  initial  letter.  What 
then?  . 

For  two  days  and  nights  this  question  lay  unanswered  in  my 
mind.  Then  the  light  began  to  glimmer  around  me.  Our  pro- 
ceedings have  been  unscientific  so  far,  let  us  continue  theqi  in  the 
same  conjectural  d  priori  &shion.  I  took  up  the  Latin  inscriptioii. 
On  the  face  of  this  three  f<icts  were  stated : 

First,  a  date,  in  two  forms.  Second,  a  name — Abdallah  the 
Saracen.    Third,  a  journey  to  a  convent  in  Asturia.-. 

Supplementary  to  these,  I  recollected  that  my  Moor  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  learned  man.  Was  not  here  a  meaos  of  arriving  at 
some  entrance  into  the  labyrfiith  ?  What  would  a  learned  Jtfpbr, 
and  a  physician,  be  most  likely  to  write  about  ?  Either  bis  own 
peculiar  art,  or  alchemy,  or  ethics,  or  history.  Li  either  case, 
names  of  persons,  things,  and  places  would  be  likely  to  occar. 
Mav  we  not,  by  collating  a  series  of  names  and  words  he  would 
probably  use,  discover  a  letter  or  two  that  would  give  us  a  clue  ? 
I  thought  it  possible. 

Then  I  collected  several  words,  general  and  particular,  being  such 
as  most  accorded  with  the  time  mentioned  and  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstances of  Abdallah.  [The  reader  must  here  continually  bear  in 
mind,  that,  under  the  assumption  of  his  ignorance  of -Arabic,  I  am 
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^oing  through,  not  the  aame^  but  a  similar  process  to  that  which 
I  actually  pursued,  translating,  in  fact,  the  original  language  into 
the  yemaculan]  Of  names  likely  to  be  found  in  the  writing, 
whatever  it  plight  be^  I  had :  AUah,  Kali^  Mahommad,  and  two 
or  three  others.  Under  the  historical  supposition,  I  took  Ba^dat, 
Cairo,  Cordova,  Spain,  Morocco,  Grenada,  Abdalrhaman,Pmmiyah, 
Almamun,  Abbas  and  its  generic,  Fatimites,  Guadalquiver,  Abdal- 
lah,  Asturia,  Seville,  etc.  Under  the  medical  and  alchemical  hy- 
pothesis, I  chose  Hermes  Trismegistus,  (as  the  grand  master  of  the 
Alchemists)  Averrhoes,  Avicenna,  Alchemy,  Gebir,  and  many  long 
names  of  medicines,  simples,  etc.  These  words  I  arranged  in 
columns,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  they  contained.  Now 
in  Allah  there  are  tive  letters,  in  Hermes  Trismegistus  eighteen,  in 
Abdallah  eight,  in  Kalif  five,  etc.  I  looked  carefully  through  the 
manuscript,  and  culling  out  every  word  of  the  corresponding  num- 
ber of  letters,  arranged  them  in  colnnms  also.  I  had  m  the  column 
of  eights,  whose  principal  word  was  Abdallah,  one  hundred  and 
five  words,  under  Allah  and  Kalif  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  under  Hermes  Trismegistus  thirteen,  and  so  on. 

Here  was  a  promised  enormousness  of  work.  Each  of  these 
words  might  have  to  be  compared  with  all  the  others,  and  even 
then^  I  was  by  no  means  certain  of  a  satisfactory  result.  A  great 
source  of  trouble  was  the  constant  triplication  of  the  letters,  making 
a  sure  progress  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  care  necessary  to  the 
avoidance  of  error.  However,  I  was  resolved,  and  &te  had  pre- 
determined. 

Upon  &rther  reflection,  I  found  that  I  could  simplify  mv  operar 
tions  considerably  by  excluding  from  my  syllabic  list  such  words 
as,  under  the  foregone  premises,  could  not  be  thdse  required.  Thus,, 
under  Abdallah,  1  rejected  all  such  as  did  not  contain  the  first  let- 
ter three  times  repeated,  and  a  double  letter  between  the  second 
and  third  reproduction.  This  process  gave  me  a  result  scarce 
hoped  for.  Of  the  particular  combination,  Abdallah,  there  were 
only  twelve  recurrences,  and  in  these  were  only  four  individual 
words,  one  being  six  times  repeated,  one  three  tunes,  one  twice, 
and  one  only  once.  Hermes  Trismegistus  gave  me  only  one  Word 
three  times  repeated,  and  I  half-fiattered  myself  that  in  this  way  I 
had  secured  eighteen  letters.  Abdallah  I  took  to  be  the  word  six 
times  recurring,  since  its  last  five  letters  cdincided  with  a  word 
frequently  appearing  in  the  column  Allah.  Here,  then,  provided 
my  hypotheses  were  all  correct,  I  had  secured  five  letters,  a,  6,  dy 
A,  /,  out  of  twenty-eight.  I  tried  these  in  comparison  with  other 
words :  first,  one  that  might  be  Bagdat.  I  had  Ba .  da .  :  this  was 
not  sufficient.  Then  I  essayed  Abdalrhaman,  as  a  firequent  Ara- 
bian name :  it  gave  me  Abdal.  ha,  a,:  I  was  pretty  certain  of  this, 
and  considered  three  more  letters  seciired,  namely,  m, «,  r.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  I  tried  to  verify  Hermes  Trismegistus.  To 
this  end  I  had  H  .  rm  . .  .  r  .  . ,  but  the  m  failed,  and  of  course  I 
threw  it  aside.  (The  reason  was,  that  he  is  spoken  of  almost  uni- 
versally as  '  the  Master,'  and  not  often  named.    He  is  a  sort  of 
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Demogorgon  of  the  adepts,  whose  name  even  is  rever«:itl7  to  be 
ciroumlocuted.)  I  now,  to  be  secure,  verified  mj  eight  letters,  by 
using  them  in  connection  with  words  that  had  no  other  letten. 
They  spelt  genuine  Arabic  words  in  every  instance.  .  Here,  th^ 
was  positive  evidence  that  my  conjectural  processes  had  becai  e»> 
tablished  as  facts,  and  that  so  far  as  I  had  gone,  I  had  porsned  the 
riff ht  path.  In  a  very  short  time  I  had  completed  my  alphabet 
^mamun  gave  me  u,  etc.,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  I  had 
completed  my  knowledge  of  the  problem  so  fiur  as  to  read  the  first 
few  sentences  with  but  slight  difficulty.  I  now  found  that  there 
was  a  definite  arrangement  of  the  alphabet ;  the  eighth  headkig 
being  the  initial  letter,  then  the  ninth,  next  Uie  seventh,  then  the 
tenth,  and  so  on. 

The  reader  may  perchance  inquire  why  it  is  that  I  have  been  lo 
particular  in  the  recital  of  the  method  em^doyed  in  efTectiDg  the 
solution  of  this  cryptograph.  A  reason  I  have  most  undoubtedly 
had,  and  it  is  this :  that  he  may  recognize  how  completely  I  was 
guided  by  destiny,  {deiu  fatorum^)  or  what  he  will  be  more  likdly 
to  call  chance,  in  the  whole  matter ;  and  that  thus,  the  manner  in 
which  I  discuss  what  is  to  follow,  may  not  procure  me  hia  reproba- 
tion. In  not  one  circumstance  of  the  whole  affitir  did  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  pursuing  an  ordinary  course.  I  resorted  to  no  acienoe : 
I  offended  every  probability  in  the  whole  calculus ;  blindly  stum- 
bling, my  feet  ever  trod  the  only  possible  path.  Whatever  I  vaffody 
conjectured  became  essential  to  the  solution  to  be  effect^.  I 
dreamed,  and  it  was  so ;  I  fiincied  a  result,  and  it  came  forth  as  if 
from  a  syllogistic  process.    It  was  fiitality. 

But  I  did  not  then  pause  to  think.  Here  was  the  mysteij  solved, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  wondrous  manuscript  open  be&re  me. 
Eageriy  I  seized  it  in  my  hands,  translated  the  text  into-  plain 
Arabic,  and  that  again  into  plain  EnghslL  In  a  week  I  was  the 
master  of  the  palimpsest.    Nay,  it  was  master  of  mew 

Yes,  it  was  done.  Oh  I  I  must  pause  an  instant,  an  instant  dose 
my  eyes  to  the  dark  milf  that  gapes  before  me.  As  the  bereaved 
lingers  by  the  shrouded  dust  ere  it  is  dismissed  to  its  kind,  so 
would  I  look  one  little  moment  upon  the  past,  with  its  rose-hued 
bloom,  before  I  step  into  the  dark  rayless  night  that  followed ;  and 
yet: 

*  Why  linger,  why  torn  back,  why  shrink,  my  heart  ? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here 

They  have  departed  :  thou  shonldst  now  depart  I 

A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year, 

And  man,  and  woman :  and  what  stifl  is  dear 

Attracts  to  crash,  repels  to  make  thee  wither.* 


Thus  went  the  narrative  : 

' '  z  arBAX  voT  vzorzoir,  bvt  what  z|  oistazv   am»  mor  cam;.' 

^  My  hand  trembles,  as  I  commence  this  my  history.    O  thou, 
mine  heir  and  successor,  thou  who  art  &ted  to  discover  and  to 
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cniffer ;  to  know,  to  wither,  and  to  become  more  perfect  by  reason 
of  thine  own  wreck,  as  the  prophet  Adam  was  the  greater  man 
after  he  had  gone  ont  from  Paradise  I  do  not  find  fiiult  with  me 
for  this  thing ;  do  not  corse  me,  but  pardon ;  remembering  the  i]> 
revocable  pronooncement  of  the  fittes.  For,  in  the  book  of  the 
mighty  master,  the  first  and  greatest  in  onr  art,  the  compasser  of 
the  three  greatest  thin^ — that  grand  trinity  possible  to  every 
man,  bnt  grasped  bv  hun  only* — in  his  book^  which  is  a  viiu 
sealed,  save  only  to  the  pore  and  reverent  adept,  it  is  thus  written : 
^  Hie  words  of  &te  throneh  the  stars.  Not  to  be  cancelled,  but 
to  be  revered.  There  shall  hereafter  come  one  who  will  of  many 
elements  compound  a  strange  drug  unparalleled,  which  shall  put 
into  his  hands  the  lives  of  princes  and  of  men,  without  suspicion, 
but  to  his  profit  and  honor  among  men ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  detected, 
nor  shall  it  have  any  antidote.  And  the  possessors  of  this  secret 
shall  be  two  only :  he  that  shall  make  the  drug,  and  he  that  sludl 
come  z&ev  him,  beinff  hJs  heir,  though  many  shall  vainly  strive  to 
compass  it ;  for  so  decree  the  fittes.  The  former,  being  carnal, 
shall  in  the  end  reap  no  profit,  but  mortify  his  flesh  that  led  him 
into  ungodly  eiror.  The  arrow  of  a  sinful  act  shall  return  upon 
the  second,  so  that  he  shall  cry  aloud :  ^  God  punisheth  me  miser- 
able.' For  the  fates  have  said  it ;  because  he  shall  pry  curiously 
and  without  reverence  into  the  inner  crypt,  which  is  wronff.  And 
after  this  shall  the  sacrifice  be  complete,  and  the  terrible  thing 
perish  before  men,  fi>rever  and  forever.  Now  Ood  be  praised. 
Which  is  ordained,  and  must  be,  for  the  stars  have  said  it.' 

^  I,  therefore,  the  first,  with  a  weary,  sad  heart,  according  to  the 
decree,  consign  to  thee,  the  second,  my  secret,  locking  it  up,  so 
that  perchance  a  long  time  may  pass  ere  thou  comest.  But  when 
thou  dost  come,  pray  for  the  soul  of  thy  wretched  fiu^her,  and 
curse  him  not,  for  nis  days  drink  bitterness. 

^  I  am  named  Abdallah  of  Baedat.  My  &ther  before  me  was  a 
cliysician,  learned  in  the  arts,  and  wise  in  mo  wledge  of  the  planets. 
He  was  a  bad  man,  unscrupulous,  who  knew  the  evil  Kali^  and 
was  ever  a  caterer  to  Ids  vices.  Me  he  acquainted  in  his  art,  and 
taught  all  that  his  books  had  given  him  of  knowledge.  And 
when,  a  gray-beard,  he  was  called,  behold,  my  youth  was  as  learned 
as  his  age,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  the  most  mighty 
master. 

^  Know,  O  mine  heir  I  that  my  father  (  whose  name  was  Mansur 
of  Bagdat)  called  me  to  his  bed*side  before  he  died,  and  bound  me  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  accomplish  what  thing  he  should  require  of  me : 

•  AL^n>aro^  I  roppeia,  to  Un  tirdfth  on>  of  Uk  thlrt— n  myiteriom/bniiiifa  propoonded  bj 
Clia  CDunder  of  Alobemy :  *  Therefore  am  I  celled  Hmm  TunanitTirs,  poeeeeeinf  the  three  parti 
of  the  phaofopby  of  the  whole  world.*  What  theie  three  megUla  were,  the  matter  doei  not 
deign  to  Inform  hi;  botprobahly  thejverethoaeof  ICr  Biu.n'iliyftto: 

• m  iBitfate  of  the  light, 

The  adopted  of  the  water  and  the  son,* 

who  waa  gifted  In  thli  f^le,  from 


*  WmoM  her  adamantine  eeal,  and  Trittb 
Her  sapphire  signet ;  Lots  hit  ruby  ring.' 
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else  would  men  defile  me,  my  children,  and  children's  children  for- 
ever, and  cast  spittle  upon  their  beards  and  mine,  for  that  I  did  not 
reverence  him  who  begat  me.  And  when  I  had  sworn,  he  showed 
to  me  the  passage  I  have  written  for  thee  from  the  book  of  the 
master ;  ana  when  I  had  read  it,  he  spoke  thus :  ^  Thou  hast  read, 
O  my  son !  Know,  also,  that  thou  art  chosen  by  the  stars  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  wiitten.  Thou  hast  sworn,  and  canst  not  re- 
fuse. Thou  shalt  perfect  the  discovery  which  I  have  begun,  and 
thou  shalt  build  up  the  faith  of  thy  prophet,  and  thine  own  honor 
and  name  with  its  help.  For  so  it  is  meet,  and  so  Allah  will  be 
pleased,  and  Mohammed  his  prophet.  Make  thy  secret  known  to 
no  one,  only  lock  it  up  where  thy  decreed. heir  can  some  time  get 
into  its  possession.'  And  he  gave  me  certain  papers,  containing  a 
recital  of  that  which  he  had  done ;  and  then,  turning  his  fsLce  to 
the  wall,  died. 

'  Five  years  constantly  employed  in  dose  thought,  experiment, 
and  manipulation,  finally  enabled  me  to  complete  my  fisher's  de- 
sign, and  made  me  master  of  the  drug,  to  which  thoo,  O  fated 
one  1  art  heir.    Here  thou  wilt  find  it  accurately  set  forth.' . 

[Not  that  pen  shall  ever  more  write  it,  nor  ever  lip  again  ^ve 
utterance  to  it,  reader.  In  me  was  the  prediction  of  the  potent 
master  made  perfect,  and  the  fell  sacrifice  carried  to  its. end.  No 
one  shall  share  what  was  mine  alone :  the  secret  so  opnressive,  the 
endless,  consuming  woe.  If  thou  wouldst  seek  it,  ask  of  the  va- 
porous air  that  was  burdened  with  the  smoke,  of  the  consumption 
of  its  every  record;  of  the  earth, whereon. were  strewed  its  per- 
nicious ashes.  What  was  it,  dost  thou  ask  ?  In  the  euphemistic 
phraseology  of  my  master,  it  is  called  what  scarce  eisht  English 
words  can  convey,  and  that  inadequately,  ^The  Deamibringer  by 
Consumption  of  the  lungs?  .  Ay,  that  was.  it.  A  very  demander  of 
charnel-houses,  and  enricher  of  ^rave-diggers ;  able  to  kiss  all  un- 
suspecting beautiful :  ones  with  its  ^  cancerous  kisses,'  even  unto 
death  —  death  inevitable !  •  Able  perniciously  to  linger,  or  sternly 
to  work  with  fearful  rapidity  in  the  cause  of  the  unmitigable 
reaper,  whose  name  is  Death.  A  terror,  and.  a  horror  of  horrors, 
than  which  never. man  conceived  aught  more  horrible.  O  thou 
hooded,  unseen  cobra!  whose  poison-&ng,  once  exasperate,  none 
can  avoid,  how  would  physicians  stare  to  see  their  utmost  wisdom 
so  iar  behind  thy  death-^ade,  their  knowledge  yet  comprehend- 
ing so  much  beyond  it  I  How  would  doctotniff  old  women  cast 
away  their  vials  and  herb-bags  in  horror,  to  think  that  in  them  was 
cherished  thy  might  and  thy  misery !] 

'  This,  O  mine  heir  I '  continued  Abdallah,  afker  a  fuU  explana- 
tion of  the  method  of  concocting  the  poison,  and  also  of  the  dif 
ferent  doses  which  would  produce  different  effects,  (which,  for 
convenience,  he  numbered  One,  Two,  and  Three.)  'This  is  the 
fruit  of  my  toil,  and  the  ghastly  changeling  procreated  of  my  un- 
holy study.  My  long  experience  in  its  uses,  my  anatomical  re- 
searches —  which  I,  who  was  above  the  prejudices  of  my  time  and 
my  people,  sedulously  and  unscrupulously  pursued  —  have  taught 
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me  its  peculiar  effects ;  and  so  carefully  did  I  study  its  operation 
upon  men  of  different  humors,  and  different  fi*ames,  that  I  could 
predict  its  every  period  and  climax  with  exact  certainty,  and  thus 
gained  for  myself  the  additional  reputation  of  a  necromancer.' 

[Here  followed  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poison 
ivorked,  elaborately  wrought  out,  and  with  such  surprising  accu- 
racy that,  malgre^  the  obscure  terminology,  it  would  not  do  dis- 
credit to  any  modem  professor,  were  he  to  avow  it  his  own  com- 
position. I  have  never  seen  any  pathological  exegesis  at  once  so 
terse,  brief,  clear,  and  comprehensive.  Mixed  with  much  error 
were  truths  that  out-ran  any  medical  inductions  prior  to  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  &ct,  he  traced  out  the  connection,  or  rather  the 
identity  between  consumption  and  scrofula,  showing  them  to 
be  siinply  different  manifestations  of  the  same  strumous  habit. 
This  he  found  by  direct  experiment :  the  poison,  which  in  the 
parent  developed  its  &tal  power  by  means  of  tubercle,  being  ac- 
customed to  nianifest  itself  m  the  child  by  means  of  scroftdar  affec- 
tions of  the  sur£ice.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he  generalized 
upon  his  &cts  with  the  broad-based  wisdom  of  some  modem 
writers,  but  he  proved  himself  an.  unprejudiced  and  accurate  ob- 
server, and  demonstrated  his  facts  clearly,  with  a  not  ordinary  ap- 
preciation of  their  connection  and  tendencies.  He  seemed  to  mow 
the  office  of  the  lungs,  and  that  tuberculosis  was  dependent  upon 
some  disorganization  of  the  blood ;  '  for,'  says  he,  *  the  effect  of 
the  poison  is  in  this  wise.  It  entereth  into  the  stomach  by  the 
natural  entrance,  and  is  there  mixed  up  and  blended  with  the  hu- 
mors and  fluids  that  have  sway  in  that  region.  But,  by  reason  of 
its  wondrous  subtlety,  it  doth  not  permit  itself  to  be  rejected  there- 
from like  other  injurious  substances,  by  the  way  which  nature  hath 
provided,  but  doth  treacherously  court  and  persuade  the  blood  of  its 
grand  and  superior  knowledge  and  excellence,  (as  did  the  serpent 
deceive  our  great  mother  into  evil,)  so  that  the  foolish  blood!,  by 
means  of  its  many  fine  channels  and  j^sages^  doth  draw  it  up 
into  itself  thus  purchasing  inevitable  rum  to  the  whole  fabric  that 
it  doth  permeate  and  keep  moist.  .  For,  being  once  established  in 
the  blood,  {which  is  a  mixed  substance^  as  if  one  should  mingle 
wine  and  water,)  it  straightway  proceeds  to  cause  dissension  be- 
tween these  formerly  harmonious  partners.  It  th^n  joineth  itself^ 
as  it  were,  to  one  party ^  and  aideth  it  to  expel  the  other^  persuading 
it  that  thereby  it  shall  become  the  perfectest  of  things.  And  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  that  follows.  For  the  place  into  which 
the  expelled  element  (which  is,  I  think,  the  grosser  portion  of  the 
bloody  since  after  the  expulsion,  the  blood  groweth  thin  and  weak,) 
is  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs^  and  being  of  a  resentful  nature, 
it  straightway  setteth  to  work  to  reinstaie  itself  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, eateth  like  gangrene  into  the  substance  of  the  lung^  trying  to 
reach  the  heart,  which  was  formerly  its  citadel.    But  this  it  never 

*  Hr  mnkes  an  exception  ftflerward,  In  the  ease  of  children  not  ftrrlred  at  pnberty ;  bat,  per- 
haps becaoM  few  of  theae  had  been  experimented  npon,  he  la  here  rery  obscure,  and  errs  ex- 
CfBdinglj', 
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doth ;  for  its  rapid  action  oauseth  a  fever,  dow  bat  consainiiig^ 
and,  when  it  encountereth  any  vessel  containing  bloody  by  reason  of 
its  hatred  it  destroyeth  it,  so  that  the  body  is  finally  ezhansted, 
and  dies,  the  blood  havine  been  emptied  from  it.' 

Next  follows  a  disquisition  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  poison, 
seeking  to  explain,  by  means  of  the  elective  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, the  rationale  of  the  above  recorded  action.  But,  as  this  is 
by  no  means  satis&ctory,  bein^  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  al- 
chemical and  metaphysical  subUeties  of  a  supposed  universal  prin- 
ciple of  affinity,  through  all  its  points,  I  will  omit  it.  One  pordon 
of  this,  which  I  mys^  have  proven,  is  attempted  to  be  explained 
by  the  same  means ;  but  it  is  to  me  a  phenomenon  of  inscrutable 
mystery,  a  complete  paradox.  This  was,  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  disease  could  be  mitigated  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  dose.  Thus,  while  Number  One,  a  few  drops  only,  would 
cause  death  in  a  month,  bringing  on  what  is  usually  known  as  a 
*  gallopine  Consumption,'  ^umber  Two,  a  much  larger  dose,  would 
prolong  the  disease  during  a  year,  and  Number  Three,  the  largest 
limit,  would  permit  life  during  between  eighteen  months  and 
three  years,  according  to  the  constitution  assaQed.  Why  this  is 
so,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  That  the  fact  stands^  I,  O 
Reader !  who  now  write,  am  witness  before  you.] 


TWO  PIBOBB. 

Glad,  hoi j  time,  when  litde  eyes, 
With  chUdhood's  wonder,  gaze  upon  the  world. 
The  glorious  vision  of  enchanted  things, 
The  heavenly  light  oV  aU  the  earth,  tiie  joy 
That  nestles  only  in  sweet  ohiMren^s  hearts, 
Make  the  bright,  many-tinted  ^te  of  life 
A  thousand  rainbows ;  and  amid  their  light 
The  wings  of  innocence  and  purity 
Fold  o'er  the  little  traveller,  as  its  dear 
And  silver  halo  o'er  a  star,  and  make 
What  is  bat  earth,  seem  lovely  as  of  heaven. 

Bright,  happy  cloud  that  voyagest  from  the  sun, 

Wiui  crimson  freight  of  fading  kindling  fires, 

A  splendor  in  the  sky  I    The  human  soul 

Its  aU  of  glory  takes  from  Hm  who  lit 

Its  upward  soaring  flame;  and  so,  too,  thou. 

With  sun-lit  form,  bearest  away  such  hues 

As  Beauty's  cheek,  nor  all  the  gems  of  earth. 

The  opal's  changeful  light,  the  ruby's  blush. 

The  rainbowed  pearls,  or  fire-eyed  diamonds,  know. 

Thou  seem'st  an  angel  lingering  at  the  shrine 

Of  some  long  pilgrimage,  and  bearing  thence 

A  halo  of  bright  virtues  as  thy  meed 

From  out  its  golden  urn.  J. 
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Sweet  home  and  youth,  twfai  stan  that  liae, 
Bright  in  the  east  of  dawning  life, 

And  set  agun  ere  western  skies 
Deepen  with  olouds  of  care  and  strife : 

WeU  wonid  it  be  if  ere  the  storm. 
In  darkness  gathered  round  the  breast, 

*While  with  young  faith  the  heart  were  warm. 
In  heaven  its  snowy  wings  could  rest ! 

And  ye  hare  risen  and  set  to  me, 
And  dark  and  darker  grows  the  way, 

Aa  step  by  step,  and  thoughtfully, 
I  totter  in  Life's  twiUght  gray. 

Hope's  rainbow  once  spanned  stream  and  groTe, 
And  heaven  seemed  on  the  sun-beam  bom: 

For  I  but  lived  all  things  to  love. 
Though  age  hath  taught  the  heart  to  mourn. 

The  world  that  then  spread  fresh  and  green. 
Along  youth's  flower^nameled  way. 

At  last  hath  grown  a  weary  scene : 
Its  flowrets  bright  I've  seen  decay. 

Thus  high  Fame's  ladder  I  have  domb. 

As  many  a  one  hath  done  before, 
To  learn  it  leads  but  to  the  tomb. 

Then,  what  t  when  this  poor  life  is  o'er. 

Ambition,  take  thy  laurel  wreath  I 

Sad  is  the  brow  it  twines  above, 
And  sadder  still  the  heart  beneath, 

T%at  sighs  o'er  youth  and  home  and  love. 

Would  I  oould  sleep,  and  sleep  and  dream. 
While  run  my  last  few  sands  of  time. 

Of  daisied  field  and  rippling  stream, 
And  friends  so  loved  in  boyhood's  prime ; 

For  save  the  Joy  of  those  sweet  years, 
How  little  of  thought  and  less  of  deed, 

I  scan  without  regret  and  tears : 
Life's  thorns  have  pievoed  me,  and  I  bleed  I 
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HTTOH         MILLBB. 

Hugh  Miixeb,  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  biographical 
notice,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Cromarty,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  tenth  da}^  of  October,  1802.  His  &ther, 
Hugh  Miller,  was  a  sea-faring  manj  as  had  been  most  of  his  ances- 
tral line  for  several  generations.  Commanding  small  vessels,  they 
usually  traded  with  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  or  tb 
southern  ports  of  England  and  Ireland,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  mstances  in  which  the  more  hardy  and  adventaroos 
pursued  their  toilsome  vocation  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  even  in 
the  remote  seas  of  China  and  the  East-Indies.  Such  were  the 
casualties  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  life,  that,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years^  not  one  male  member  of  the  iamily  had  been  baried 
in  the  ancestral  burying-ground  in  Cromarty. 

The  mother  of  Hugh  Miller  was  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
of  his  native  village,  who,  while  his  children  were  very  young,  left 
them  orphans  dependent  on  the  cold  charities  of  an  unfeeling 
world  for  support.  They  (two  little  girls)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  elder  Hugh  Miller's  mother-in-law,  who  was  then  teaching  a 
small  school.  This  good  old  lady  sought  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
her  solitude,  rendered  almost  insupportable  by  the  death  of  h^ 
daughter  and  the  absence  of  her  son-in-law  upon  the  sea,  by  doing 
little  acts  of  kindness  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
These  two  little  girls  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  her  affection  and 
maternal  care,  and  well  did  they  repay  her,  showing  most  con- 
clusively that  .  .  . 
*  Love  ia  the  loan  for  love.' 

While  the  ship-ntiaster  was  ab^^nt  on  one  of  his  long  voyages,  the 
old  lady,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  increasing  years,  felt  she 
could  not  survive  till  his  return,  and  so,  calling  to  her  bed-ade  hor 
two  young  friends,  now  stretching  up  into  the  peerless  beauty  of 
mature  womanhood,  she  poured  out  her  dying  benisons  on  their 
heads,  addin^as  the  wealkness  of  dissolving  nature  would  permit: 
'As  for  you,  Harriet,  there  waits  for  you  one  of  the  best  blessings 
of  the  world,  the  blessing  of  a  good  husband.'  The  native  shrewd- 
ness of  the  old  lady  had  conjectured  the  true  state  of  affairs,  or  the 

*  San-set  of  life  gave  her  mystical  lore  ;  * 

for  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  after  her  death,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  became  the  ship-master's  wife.  True,  there  was 
a  marked  difference  in  their  ages,  the  husband  being  forty-four,  and 
his  wife  eighteen ;  but  never  was  there  a  more  blissful  connection. 
The  young  wife  was  gentle,  confiding,  and  affectionate,  while  the 
husband  was  genial,  good-natured,  and  kind  as  heart  could  wish. 
From  this  union  sprung  the  subject  of  my  notice.  I  know  not 
that  any  thing  very  peculiar  marked  his  early  days,  othef  than  an 
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innate  desire  to  viBit  the  world  oataide  the  door,  and  to  plaj  along 
the  water's  edge,  watching  the  gentle  play  of  the  billows  in  their 
long  sweep  and  roll  upon  the  sands  of  Cromartj.  Here,  too,  was 
fostered  lus  taste  for  geology.  His  treatment  of  his  play-things 
foreshadowed  an  inquiring  mind.  Frequently,  when  returning 
.from  his  Toyages,  his  &ther  would  bring  some  choice  toy  for  his 
favorite  and  onl^  son.  These  the  boy  usually  dispatched  by  taking 
tiiem  to  pieces,  m  order  to  discover  what  they  were  made  o^  or 
what  was  inside. 

Thus  passed  our  hero's  youthful  days,  till  November  tenth,  1807, 
when,  by  the  loss  of  his  father's  vessel  on  a  voyage  from  the 
Hebrides  through  the  Pentland  and  Murray  Fritns,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  best  of  parents,  llie  sup- 
port of  the  &mily,  the  wife  and  three  childrea^  thus  devolved 
upon  the  mother,  who,  having  during  the  day,  watched  the  way- 
ward foot-steps  of  her  darling  children,  would  toil,  toil  as  seam- 
stress through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  her  heart  swelling 
the  while  with  grief  almost  to  bursting.  But  with  all  her  anxiety 
and  industry,  she  could  scarcely  have  been  able  toirear  her  little 
fitmily,  had  she  not  been  assisted  by  her  two  brothers,  stalwart, 
hard-working,  two-fisted,  brawny  men,  who  advanced  her  means 
as  her  necessities  demanded. 

Before  the  death  of  his  father,  little  Hueh  had  been  sent  to  a 
female  school,  where  he  had  learned  to  read  a  little,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  good  old  dame  through  the  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  New  Testament,  but  it  was  ever  a  task  the  most  disagreeable. 
Presently,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  reading  the  Old 
Testament  stories  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  of  Samson,  of  David 
and  Ooliah,  and  of  Elisha  and  £lijah.  These  attracted  his  atten- 
tion amazingly,  opening  to  him  a  new  world,  the  world  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  books,  and  deeply,  faithfully  did  he  read,  treasur- 
ing up  the  true  and  beautiful  with  which  to  adorn  his  future  writ- 
ings. Often,  at  night,  after  the  dismissal  of  his  school,  would  he 
creep  away  into  some  quiet  comer,  to  con  again  and  again,  the 
same  world-renowned  incidents. 

His  maternal  uncles,  James  and  Alexander,  of  whom  we  have 
heretofore  spoken,  and  with  whom  his  mother  lived,  were  men  of 
sterling  honesty  and  yaried  information.  James  was  a  harness- 
maker,  and  encouraged  his  nephew  to  bring  his  books  to  his  bench, 
and  read,  explaining  to  the  young  student  all  such  hard  words  and 
abstruse  terms  as  he  could  not  readily  comprehend.  Alexander 
was  of  a  different  turn  of  mind.  A  wheelwright  by  occupation, 
he  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  government,  and  plaj^ed  on 
board  of  a  man-of-war  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France.  He  was  present  in  several  engagements,  doii^  credit  toi 
himself  and  valuable  service  to  his  country.  Drafted  as  an 
artilleryman  in  the  army  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  Egypt,  he 
assisted  in  drag^g  over  the  sterile  sands  the  firat  Run,  which, 
thereafter,  was  to  deal  such  effectual  destruction  to  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.    Having  thus  seen  something  of  the 
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world,  'Uncle  Sandy'  was  well  qualified  to  interest  a  boy  of 
Hugh's  mental  characteristics.  Egotism,  however,  was  not  Ioa 
fault,  for  he  never  spoke  of  what  he  had  done^  but  of  what  he  bad 
8een, 

In  such  society  did  little  Hugh's  life  pass,  till  he  had  acquired 
his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  grammar-school 
situated  near,  and  overlooking  the  shifting  tide  of  Cromarty. 
Here,  he  grew  into  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
parish  schools  in  particular,  not  unmixed,  I  ween,  with  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  vessels  as  they  appeared  in  the  offing. 
Cromarty,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  noted  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  fishing  propensity  of  its  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation being  engaged  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  piscatory 
enterprises.  About  thirty  yards  from  the  school  door  was  a 
slaughter-house,  where  the  salted  pork  for  which  Cromarty  was 
famous,  was  packed.  This  establishment,  together  with  the 
fisheries,  enabled  our  youthful  inquirer  to  gain  many  items  of 
knowledge  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology-.  While  at- 
tending schocfl,  his  inquisitive  mind  freauently  earned  him  along 
the  shores  of  Cromarty,  where  among  the  water-rolled  fragments 
of  the  primary  rocks,  he  found  numerous  subjects  for  investigation. 
He  made  a  collection,  and  pronounced  some  small,  shining  pebbles 
which  he  had  discovered,  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  found 
in  his  mother's  broach ;  but  the  neighbors  derided  the  idea,  saying 
that  '  the  stones  in  her  possession  were  precious  stones,  whereas 
Hugh's  minerals  were  only  stones  from  tne  shore.'  Hugh,  how- 
ever, maintained  his  theory,  and  was  gratified  in  the  end,  in  mak- 
ing a  convert  of  Uncle  Sandy,  who  was  considerably  versed  in  such 
matters.  Should  a  storm  come  on,  and  the  dashing  tide  pile  the 
abraded  pebbles  upon  the  beach,  it  was  a  perfect  6oD-send  for  Ihe 
little  boy,  who,  as  his  fingers  passed  through  the  glittering  sands, 
bethought  him  of  the  piles  of  gems  in  Aladdin's  cavern,  or  of  Sin- 
bad's  valley  of  diamonds. 

Although  frequently  interrogated  by  the  teamsters  who  came  to 
load  their  wagons  with  sea-weed,  as  to  his  success  in  '  getting  slier 
from  the  stanes,'  he  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
them  affirmatively.  In  company  with  Uncle  Sandy,  who  was  skil- 
ful in  catching  crabs  and  lobsters,  he  took  many,  lessons  in  the 
changing  tides  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  The  tract  of  land  laid 
bare  at  ebb,  formed  an  admirable  school-book  for  our  young 
naturalist.  To-day  lingering  amid  the  forest^sovered  Silurians,  to- 
morrow ranging  the  hme-stone  hills;  at  one  moment  vexing  his 
unco  pate  with  the  thousand  water-spiders  which  hold  their  revels 
on  the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  anon  chasing 

*  The  beautiful  blue  damsel  fly  . 
That  fluttered  rouad  the  jeasamiue  stems, 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems ; ' 

now  crawling  along  the  rocky  ledge  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
then  hemmed  in  by  the  rising  tide,  sleeping  undisturbed  within  the 
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charmed  precincts  of  the  *Doocot  Cave:'  these  were  Hughes 
school-boy  dayB. 

Bat  what  rare  times  did  he  have  when  he  went  up  to  visit  his 
uncle  in  th^  Highlands!  Whether  ranging  the  valley  of  the 
Gruids  in  search  of  its  beaatifal  crystals  of  quartz,  treading  the 
grassy  tomhans  with  an  eye  on  the  picturesque  Loch  Shin  far  be* 
low  him,  laboring  to  preserve  the  beautiful  tower  of  Dunalscag 
from  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  iconoclasts,  or  in  company  with 
*  Cousin  George,'  settling  the  authorship  of  Ossian's  poems,  he 
was  ever  the  same  inquisitive  lad,  intent  on  knowing  all  that  could 
be  known,  upon  any  subject  coming  within  the  range  of  his 
observation. 

In  conseouence  of  disobedience  of  school-orders,  he  received  a 
sound  druboing  from  his  teacher,  upon  whom  he  revenged  himself 
by  writing  a  pasqmnade  on  the  following  evening.  This,  inasmuch 
as  it  msLj  be  a  novelty  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  give  entire.  It 
was  entitled 

•THE         PXDAOOOT7X. 

*  With  solemn  mien  and  pions  air, 
S-k-r  attends  each  call  of  grace ; 
Loud  eloquence  bedecks  his  prayer, 
And  formal  sanctity  his  face :     # 
All  good :  but  turn  the  other  side, 
And  see  the  smirking  beau  displayed ; 
The  pompous  strut,  exalted  air, 

And  all  that  marks  the  fop  is  there. 

*■  In  character  we  seldom  see 
Traits  so  diyerse  meet  and  agree ; 
Can  the  affected,  mincing  trip, 
Exalted  brow,  and  pride-pressed  lip, 
In  strange,  incongruous  union  meet. 
With  all  that  stamps  the  hypocrite? 
We  see  they  do ;  but  let  us  scan 
The  secret  springs  which  move  the  man. 

*  Though  now  he  wields  the  knotty  birch, 
His  better  hope  lies  in  the  Church ; 
For  this  the*8able  robe  he  wears. 

For  this  in  pious  guise  appears. 

But  then  the  weak  will  cannot  hide 

The  inherent  yanity  and  pride  ; 

And  thus  he  acts  the  coxcomb^s  part,  ^ 

As  dearer  to  his  poor  vain  heart ; 

Xature^s  bom  fop  I  a  saint  by  art  t 

*  But  hold !  he  wears  no  fopling^s  dress ; 
Each  seam,  each  thread  the  eye  can  trace, 
His  garb  all  o^er ;  the  dye,  though  true. 
Time-blanched,  displays  a  fainter  hue. 
Dress  forms  the  fopling^s  better  part; 
Reconcile  this  and  prove  your  art. 

*  *  Chill  penury  represses  pride,' 
A  maxim  by  the  wise  denied ; 
For  *tis  alone  tame,  plodding  souls, 
Whose  spirits  bend,  when  it  controls ; 
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WhoM  Utw  mn  oo  in  one  doll  vein. 

Plain  honesty  their  highest  aim. 

With  him,  it  merely  can  repress  — 

Tailor  o*er-coi<(ed — the  pomp  of  dress! 

His  spirit  unrepressed  can  soar  . 

High  as  e*er  f<Hly  roee  before ; 

Can  fly  pale  study,  learned  debate. 

And  ape  prond  fashion^s  idle  state; 

Yet  fails  in  that  engaging  grace 

That  lights  the  practised  courtier's  face. 

His  weak  alfeoted  air  we  mark, 

And  smiling,  view  the  would-be  spark; 

Complete  in  every  act  and  feature, 

An  ill-bred,  silly,  awkward  creature.* 

But  the  Bcbool-dayB  of  Hugh  Miller,  like  the  8cho(rf-dajB  of  all 
boys  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  passed  away,  not  however,  with- 
out their  world  of  incident  imprinting  upon  the  mind  those  amanm- 
thine  pictures  which  are  to  grow  more  vivid  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity.  Time  was  preparing  for  him  that  world-wide 
school  in  which  toil  and  care  and  nard&p  are  the  severe  but  noble 
teachers.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  his  mother,  having  lived  a  widow 
about  eleven  years,  contracted  a  second  marriage,  and  the  boy 
found  himself  confronting  a  world  of  work,  a  life  of  labor  and  of 
toil.  He  relished  n<^  the  prospect  before  him.  Memory  carried 
him  back  to  the  home  of  his  Highland  uncle.  The  long  winter 
holidays  of  his  cousin  George,  and  their  chances  for  mental  im- 

E>vement,  decided  him  in  the  choice  of  his  business  for  life.  True, 
uncles  were  urging  him  very  strongly  to  devote  himself  to  his 
education,  promising,  that  although  their  means  lay  undeveloped 
in  the  wealth  of  brawny  muscles,  vet  they  would  assist  him  through 
college.  But  how  could  he  endure  the  idea!  His  companions 
who  were  preparing  to  enter  college,  had  already  fixed  upon  some 
profession  which  they  would  pursue  after  completing  their  scholas- 
tic course.  But  Hugh  had  neither  wish  nor  fitness  for  the  bench 
or  scalpel,  and  as  to  the  church,  that  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of. 
His  uncles,  in  common  with  the  Scotch  people  generally,  held  that 
a  minister  should  be  called  to  his  work,  and  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  sacrilege,  in  their  eyes,  should  young  Hugh  obtrude  himself 
with  all  his  imperfections  upon  the  sacred  office.  I  would  to 
Heaven  that  there  were  more  men  of  this  stamp,  men  who  would 
cherish  as  faith  inviolate,  that  true  and  worthy  ministe;^  cannot 
be  manu&ctured  out  of  men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  character, 
and  in  a  given  number  of  months,  through  the  agency  of  the 
schools,  be  passed  to  the  community  as  spiritual  advisers  worthy 
of  credence.  Heartily  do  I  wish  that  every  man  at  the  present 
day,  would  believe,  and  believing,  would  act  upon  the  prmciple, 
that  ministers  worthy  of  the  name,  ministers  fit  to  guide  the  thirsty 
way-&rer  o'er  life's  toilsome  sands  to 

*Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,' 

are  the  real,  only  genuine  and  special  creations  of  the  grace 
of  God. 
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Oar  yonng  hero,  Bolicitoaa  that  his  life  should  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, regtirdless  of  griping  poyerty  aud  staring  urant,  ohose  for 
Lis  occupation  in  life  the  business  of  a  stone-mason.  Then  could 
he  with  truth  say:  ^O  noble,  upright,  self-denying  toil!  Who 
that  knows  thy  solid  worth  and  value,  would  be  ashamed  of  thy 
hard  hands,  thy  soiled  vestments,  and  thy  obscure  tasks;  thy 
humble  cottage,  thy  hard  couch,  and  homely  &re  ?  Save  for  thee 
and  thy  lessons,  man  in  society  would,  every  where,  sink  into  a 
sad  compound  of  the  fiend  and  the.  wild  beast,  and  this  sin-stricken 
world  be,  as  certainly  a  moral,  as  now  a  natural  wilderness.'  But 
little  recked  the  youthful  Hueh  MiUer  of  the  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  labor,  when,  with  a  sad  heart  and  eloomy  forebodings,  he 
bent  his  muscles  to  heave  from  their  bed  of  ages  the  masses  of 
rock  in  the  quarries  of  sand-stone.  Necessity  nerved  him  to  labor ; 
and  I  may  trulv  say,  thank  God  for  such  necessities  1  Better  that 
half  our  race  dbould  feel  the  griping  hand  of  daily  toil  upon  their 
shoulders,  than  that  one  such  noble  soul  as  Hugh  Miller  should 
corrode  through  idleness.  Wholesome  restraint  confined  him  to 
his  task,  and  an  active  mind  made  him  an  observer,  not  only  of 
character,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  various  men,  but  also  of  the  min- 
erals among  which  he  plied  the  mallet  and  chiseL  Thus  he  became 
a  geologist  I  His  love  for  the  beautiful  and  good  in  nature,  was 
most  manifestly  fiutened,  when,  with  his  noon-day  meal  before  him, 
he  sat  down  in  a  gor^e  of  the  quarry,  his  eje  resting  for  the  time, 
upon  the  numerous  npplm^  currents  that,  m  the  cami  of  the  high- 
land atmosphere,  resembled  streamlets  winding  through  a  meadow; 
at  this  moment,  scanning  the  distant  gray  promontories  tipped  with 
villages  that  brightened  in  the  sun-smne,  and  anon  sorveymg,  pde 
in  the  back-ground,  the  mighty  hills,  still  streaked  with  snow,  arising 
high  over  bay  and  headland,  giving  dignity,  beauty,  and  grandeur 
to  the  scene.  These  were  Hugh  Imller's  surroundings :  how  could 
he  be  other  than  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  truthful  delineator  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  ?  What  else  could  have  given  him  that 
power  of  description  which  an  eminent  writer  is  said  to  have 
coveted,  even  ^  at  the  expense  of  his  right  arm '  ? 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  conmienced  that  course  of  excessive 
physical  toil,  connected,  too,  with  inordinate  mental  application, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  darted  sheet-lightnin?  through  his  brain, 
and  sent  the  warm  blood  thrilling  to  his  manly  neart.  He  became 
subject  tofirequent  fitsof  somnambulism,  which  occasionally  troubled 
him,  as  his  mind  and  body  were  overtaxed,  through  all  his  after- 
life. 

Amid  the  Liasic  fossils  of  ScoUand^s  eastern  coast,  did  young 
Hugh  pass  the  first  season  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  here  was  he 
made  a  genuine  geologist.  Thougn  laboring  with  his  hands,  he 
was  still  studying,  reacung  that  great  unwritten  volume  of  nature 
under  his  hand,  compared  with  which,  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
with  its  tomes  of  wisdom,  the  accumulations  of  ages,  was  but  a 
meagre  collection. 
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Bat  time  fiuk  me  to  spetk  of  the  vvrioiu  dnnmutanoes  and 
changing  fortnnes  which  came  oyer  hinu  Fain  wonld  I  roeak  <^ 
his  sopoorninffB  amid  the  lovely  scenery  of  ^Cannon-Kde;*  Ik 
ramblmgs  and  studies  amone  its  conglomerate  deponta ;  his  Imger- 
ings  by  the  wild  shores  of  Loch  Maree ;  his  inresti^tions  among 
the  flora  of  Gairloch;  his  Sabbaths  in  'Flower&le;'  bat  my 
daily  daties  leave  me  bat  little  time  for  even  the  most  common 
amenities  of  civilized  society,  much  less  to  trace,  in  detul,  the 
private  clumicter  and  daily  actions  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  re- 
vere, whose  name  I  love. 

Therefore,  passing  over  manjr  years,  daring  which  onr  yoong 
hero  was  not  idle,  we  find  him  m  the  spring  of  1824,  qnittins  his 
native  Invemesshire,  seeking  the  tiled  roo6  of  ^  Aold  Re^ie,* 
drawn  thither  at  once  by  the  hope  of  employment  and  by  long- 
cherished  associations.  Bat  the  bailding  mania  of  182i-5,  not 
only  provided  him  with  abundant  work,  bat  also  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  his  geological  investigations  in  a  different 
quarter.  It  u  needless  to  say  that  these  chances  were  well  improved 
Excessive  labor  in  the  quarries,  however,  brought  on  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  for  some  months,  it  was  thought  tiis  life  wonld  be  a 
short  one.  Then  came  to  him  an  intense  love  of  life,  rendered  all 
the  more  burning  from  his  consciousness  that  his  eyes  might  soon 
close  upon  all  things  earthly  forever.  How  deeply  did  he  feel  that, 
*  it  was  a  pleasant  thine  to  behold  the  sun  I '  It  was  daring  thiB 
period  of  nis  life,  that  ne  wrote  some  verses  to  his  little  sister,  the 
eldest  of  bis  mother's  chUdren  after  her  second  marriage.  On  ac- 
count of  their  beautiful  simplicity,  I  here  transcribe  them : 

*  SiflTBE  JiAini,  haste,  we  H  go 

To  where  the  white-stndned  gowana  now, 
With  the  paddock-flower  of  gowden  hue. 
The  SQOW-drop  white,  and  the  violet  blue. 

•QsterJiAXii,  haste,  well  go 
To  where  the  bloMomed  lOacs  grow. 
Where  the  pine-tree,  dark  and  high, 
Xs  pointing  its  top  to  the  cloudleoB  ^. 

JiAXii,  many  a  metrj  lay 
Is  song  in  the  green  woods  far  away ; 
Flits  on  light  wing  the  dragon-flea. 
And  hums  on  the  flower  the  big  red  bee. 

*Down  the  bumie  works  Its  way. 
Beneath  the  bending  birchen  spray. 
And  wimples  round  the  green  moss  stone. 
And  mourns  a  wild  and  ceaseless  moan. 

*  Jbakii,  come :  the  days  of  play 
With  autumn-tide  shall  pass  away : 
Soon  shall  Uiose  scenes  in  dariEneas  east, 
Be  ravaged  by  the  winter  blast. 
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*  Though  to  thee  a  spring  shall  rise, 
And  scenes  as  fair  salute  thine  e  jes ; 

And  though,  through  many  a  cloudless  day, 
My  winsome  Jkah  shall  e'er  be  gay  ; 

'She  who  grasps  thy  lily  hand, 
No  longer  at  thy  side  shall  stand, 
Kor  o'er  thy  flower-besprinkled  brae, 
Lead  thee  tiie  longest,  prettiest  way. 

'  Dost  thou  see  yon  yard  so  green, 
Bpecked  with  many  a  mossy  stone  ? 
A  few  short  weeks  of  pain  shall  fly, 
When  sleeping  there  shall  thy  brother  lie. 

*  Then  thy  mother's  tears  awhile 

May  chide  thy  joy,  and  damp  thy  smile ; 
But  soon  each  grief  shall  wear  away. 
And  I  forgotten  fore*er  and  aye. 

*Do  not  think  it  makes  me  sad : 
Life  vexed  me  oft,  this  makes  me  glad :  * 

When  cold  my  heart,  and  closed  my  e*e, 
Bonny  'U  the  dreams  of  my  slumbers  be.* 

Bat  passing  incident  after  incident,  over  which  I  would  Mn 
linger,  1  must  speak  of  one  —  no,  not  a  dream  in  whidi  he 
found  one, 

*  Whobi  soft  voice 
.Should  be  the  sweetest  music  to  his  ear, 
Awakening  all  the  chords  of  harmony ; 
Whose  eye  should  speak  a  language  to  his  soul, 
More  eloquent  than  aught  which  Greece  or  Rome 
Gould  boast  of  in  its  best  and  happiest  days ; 
Whose  smile  should  be  his  rich  reward  for  toil, 
Should  calm  the  fever  of  his  troubled  thoughts, 
And  woo  his  spirit  to  those  fields  Elysian, 
The  Paradise  which  strong  affection  guards.* 

His  marriage  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  happy  reality,  as  the 
events  of  his  subsequent  life  most  plainly  developed. 

The  first  Thursdav  of  April  has  been  set  apart  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  as  a  day  of  &st 
and  thanksgiving ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  the  coronation  of  Queen: 
Victoria  was  pUu^ed  on  the  same  day.  This,  of  necessity,  created 
a  difficulty  between  those,  who,  on  the  one  side,  were  anzious^to 
uphold  time-sanctioned  usages  of  the  Church,  and  those  on*  the 
other,  who  were  solicitous  to  show  their  loyalty  to  tiieir  new 
sovereign.  This,  with  some  other  circumstances  happening  about 
this  time,  so  operated  upon  the  Scottish  mind,  as  to  mabe  it  ne- 
cessary to  establish  an  organ,  whose  duty  it  should  be-to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  e£E5rts  of  the 
^Processionists.'  Of  this,  the  Wttneae,  a  semi-weeUy  journal^ 
Hugh  Miller,  then  not  unknown,  from  his  participation  in  eccle^ 
siastical  controvers;^,  was  appointed  editor;  a  post  ^lAich  he  filled 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
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Bat  of  this  mournfiil  event,  how  shall  I  speak  ?  Alas  I  that  the 
datching  gripe  of  inordinate,  inexorable  toil  should  snatch  away 
our  loved  one ;  that  envious  &te  should  hurl  him  headlong  from 
life,  who  was  dealing  such  prostrating  blows  to  the  strongholds  of 
ignorance ;  that  a  scion  from  the  tree  of  life  should  be  lopped  ofi^ 
when  it  had  only  begun  to  proffer  the  richest  of  firuit ;  that  the 
brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  science,  should  be  quenched  in  nn- 
endmg  night ;  that  Hugh  Miller  shoidd  die  I  But  it  is  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature ;  we  may  not  lament  f 

'  'T  IS  eyer  thus  —  't  ia  ever  thus, 

With  aU  that 's  best  below : 
The  dearest,  noblest,  lOTeUest, 

Are  always  first  to  go : 
The  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest, 

The  Tine  that  crowns  the  rock, 
The  glory  of  the  garden. 

The  flower  of  £e  flock. 

*  T  is  ever  thus  —  't  is  ever  thus 

With  beings  heavenly  fair, 
Too  flnely  formed  to  bide  the  brunt 

More  earthly  natures  bear. 
A  little  while  they  dwell  with  ns, 

Blest  mmisters  of  love, 
Then  spread  their  wings  we  had  not  seen. 

And  soar  away  above.' 

It  is  now  conceded  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  that  in  a 
moment  of  mental  aberration,  he  committed  suicide.  Be  it  so : 
yet  I  feel  happy  in  one  blessed  thought.  Life  is  the  peculiar  inter- 
linking of  body  and  soul  : 

'  How,  no  one  knows, 
Nor  can  telL' 

When  the  couplings  of  these  two  dissimilar  elements  become 
disordered  or  disarranged,  our  actions  take  on  an  abnormal  cast, 
and  we  are  said  to  be  insane.  In  the  days  of  former  years,  I  have 
known  those  who  have  endeared  themselves  to  me  by  all  gentle- 
ness, amiability,  and  loveliness ;  and  shall  I  suspect  for  a  moment, 
that  their  souls,  their  divine,  imperishble  part,  the  efflux  from 
Deity,  shall  decay,  or  be  changed  from  their  pristine  beaaty, 
merely  because  their  temporary  tabernacles  may  have  been  para- 
lyzed by  the  ^  thousand  uls  which  flesh  is  heir  to  ? '  No,  no ;  let 
the  bonds  which  link  our  mortal  to  our  immortal  natures  be  sun- 
dered; let  these  clayey  tenements  fester  ^within  the  pale  of 
church-yard  mould,'  yet  must  I  conceive  the  soul  to  exist  m  ama- 
ranthine beauty  and  loveliness ;  and  capable,  &r  away  from  the 
confines  of  earth,  a&r  from  this  revolted  province  of  Odd's  celes- 
tial empire,  of  enjoying  a  degree  of  happmess  commensurate  with 
the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Invisiblb.  Thus,  although  we 
lament  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Hugh  Miller,  we  ^  mourn 
not  as  those  without  hope.' 
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T  IS  night  on  the  waters  1  the  pale,  cold  moon 

Looks  down  from  her  home  on  high, 
And  the  *  Father  of  waters  *  rolls  gloomily  on, 
Reflecting  her  image,  so  pale  and  wan. 
That  it  seems  to  blend,  as  it  glides  along. 

With  the  light  of  each  starry  eye. 

*T  is  night !  and  all  aromid  is  stiQ ; 

The  waters  have  sonlL  to  rest; 
Not  a  warelet  breaks,  not  the  slightest  thriU 
That  could  ruffle  the  face  of  the  gentlest  rill^ 

Sweeps  over  their  glassy  breast. 

T  is  night !  and  the  Beautiful  reigns  snprame 

In  an  emphre  of  silyery  lieht, 
And  her  throne  is  decked  with  many  a  beam, 
Like  the  golden  lights  of  a  fairy  dream, 

From  the  twinkling  orbs  of  night. 

T  is  a  night  for  the  heart,  with  its  gentle  sway, 
When  the  feeling  founts  gushingly  flow, 

When  the  soul  would  rise  from  the  world's  decay. 

And  soar  to  the  realms  of  a  brighter  day, 
Where  the  heart-fires  eternally  glow : 

T  is  a  night  for  thought  in  its  wil&st  play ; 

But  my  wandering  thoughts  are  far  away, 
And  I  would  not  recaU  them  now. 

For  I  *m  thinkinff  of  thee,  love  I  I  'm  thinking  of  thee, 

And  of  days  that  are  gone  foreyer ; 
And  I  *m  dreaming  of  days  that  are  yet  to  be, 
When  two  hearts  shall  be  Joined  eternally, 

In  bonds  that  no  power  can  sever. 

The  halycon  days  of  our  childhood's  prime 

Come  rushing  before  my  view, 
And  the  silvery  bells  of  that  holy  time 
Ring  through  my  heart  with  a  dreamy  ohime^ 
That  blends  its  notes  with  the  fairy  rhyme 

Of  memory's  dropping  dew.  # 

The  mighty  pendulum  of  years 

Ticks  slowly  to^md-fro, 
And  its  song  the  mournful  burden  bean 
Of  withered  hopes,  of  buried  fears, 
Of  transient  bliss,  forgotten  tears, 

And  joys  that  have  ceased  to  flow  : 
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But  each  note  the  strain  to  the  heart  endears, 
For  it  leaps  to  the  music  of  former  years ; 
To  the  strain  that  is  borne  to  the  listening  ears 
From  the  shores  of  *Long  Ago.' 

Thus  am  I  musing  of  days  gone  by, 

Of  the  sweet,  rose-tinted  past ; 
And  I  dream,  as  I  dreamed  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Of  a  hope-star  Ut  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
That  should  shine  forever,  both  pure  and  high. 
Till  the  weary  hour  of  death  draws  nigh, 

And  its  shadow  is  o^er  me  cast ; 
Yet  I  know  that  my  dreams  are  but  Tanity, 

Too  bright  and  too  sweet  to  last 

Perhaps  we  never  again  may  meet, 

Till  we  meet  in  yonder  heaven : 
Yet  even  the  dream  is  heavenly  sweet 
That  paints  the  goal  to  the  weary  feet, 

The  rest  for  the  spirit  given : 
That  tells  that  the  loved  again  may  meet, 
That  the  weary  spirit  once  more  may  greet 
Its  kindred  soul  in  some  blest  retreat, 

Where  its  ties  shall  no  more  be  riven. 

Oh !  would  thou  wert  with  me,  beauty  mine  I 

To-night  on  this  lonely  river : 
We  womd  stand  and  gaze  on  the  pearly  shine. 
Where  the  waters  reflect  each  golden  Une, 

Where  the  struggling  moon-beams  quiver ; 
My  inward  musings  should  all  be  thine. 
And  our  spirits  should  mingle  in  bliss  divine. 
And  no  tear-drop  sear,  with  its  scalding  brine. 

The  hearts  that  are  joined  forever. 

We  would  talk  of  the  past,  of  its  blissful  hours, 

When  our  souls  were  unfettered  and  free : 
We  would  dream  of  the  joys  that  may  yet  be  ours. 
We  would  build,  for  the  future,  immortal  bowers. 
And  wreathe  them  with  garlands  of  fadeless  flowers 
From  the  gardens  of  memory. 

But  it  may  not  be,  it  cannot  be, 

I  must  wander  on  alone  : 
And  those  love-lit  features  I  may  not  see 
For  years  that  must  circle  heavily 

Ere  the  promised  goal  be  won. 
But  each  night,  from  my  bark  on  that  lonely  sea 
Where  struggling,  weak  humanity 
Must  launch  its  boat  for  eternity, 

Ere  its  battling  stiife  is  donej^ 
A  prayer  shall  arise  to  Heaven  for  thee. 

My  beautiful !  my  own ! 

And  I  know  there  is  one  who  will  breathe  a  prayer 

From  her  heart  of  hearts  for  me, 
And  the  willing  breezes  will  sofUy  bear 
Its  incense  up  through  the  calm  night  air. 
Glad  messengers  they  from  a  heart  so  fair 

To  the  throne  of  its  Dbitt. 
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And  I  know  thon  art  thinking,  even  now, 

Of  ttie  wanderer,  beauty  mine  1 
I  can  feel  thy  breath  on  my  burning  brow, 
I  can  hear  thy  wIiiBperings,  soft  and  low. 
And  a  union  sweet,  and  an  inward  flow. 
Such  as  only  the  loTing  and  loved  may  know, 

Binds  my  soul  to-night  with  thine. 

Then  fare  thee  "well  I  I  must  journey  on. 

How  long,  time  alone  can  tell ; 
Tet,  forget  me  not  till  the  days  are  gone 
That  must  roll  away  ere  the  battle  be  won : 
For  I  think  of  thee  hourly,  my  life  I  my  own  I 
And  the  saddest  grief  that  my  heart  has  known 

Is  to  dgh  this  last  farewell  I 

AUaoandHa,  {La,) 
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Five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last  extract  from 
this  journal  il)aring  this  period,  the  Ferozepore  Brigade  have 
remained  encamped  at  that  place,  while  the  mam  army  have  taken 
up  a  position  farther  down  the  river,  opposite  to  the  Seik  forces, 
now  congregated  in  and  around  the  village  of  Sabroan,  where 
they  (the  Seiks)  have,  on  British  territory,  constructed  a  strongly 
fortified  camp,  abutting  upon  the  river  Sutledge.  No  demonstra- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  British  forces,  owin^  to  an  insufficiency 
of  artillery,  both  as  to  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  The 
Seiks.  muster  more  than  ninety  thousand  strong,  with  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  British  heavy  siege-train  is  expected  up  from 
Delhi  daily. 

Ihrozepore,  February  firBt^  1846.  —  Orders  have  come  for  us  to 
strike  our  tents,  and  jom  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  long  expected 
siege-train  it  is  supposed  is  now  about  to  arrive. 

Vamp'  NikaXkee^  February  second. — Arrived  here  an  hour 
since,  after  a  dusty  march  of  twenty-four  miles.  The  gloom  of 
Ferozepore  is  here  happily  contrasted :  all  is  life  and  animation* 
Our. troops  amount  to  eignteen  thousand  men.  The  bustle  and 
turmoil  continually  going  on,  together  with  the  change  of  scene, 
will,  I  hope,  counteract  that  gloomy  depression  under  which  I  at 
present  labor. 

February  third — There  joined  our  regiment  this  morning  this 
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morning,  a  welcome  reinforcement  of  four  officers,  who  on  th«r 
road  up  country,  had  fallen  in  with  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  action  of  Ariwal  on  the  eighteenth  of 
January. 

February  fowrth, — Not  being  on  duty  to-day,  have  had  leisure 
to  stroU  round  and  examine  our  position.  About  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  dusty  glacis  extends  between  the  two  camps.  We  hare 
many  advanced  posts ;  most  of  which  are  vacated  at  sun-set.  The 
Seik  troops  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river,  having,  beside  a  ford, 
a  well-constructed  bridge  of  boats.  The  territory  of  the  Punjaub 
looks  quite  as  sterile  a  waste  as  our  own.  We  have  many  captured 
Seik  prisoners  in  the  camp ;  two  fresh  ones  were  brought  in  jnsfc 
now.  They  are  both  Akalis,  an  independent  sect  of  religious 
fanatics :  tall,  hirsute  specimens  of  humanity,  above  the  ordmary 
height  of  Europeans,  literally  armed  cap  a  pie.  One  musket,  three 
swords,  two  bows,  and  a  whole  chevanx  de  frise  of  dirks  and 

Eistols,  formed  part  of  the  defensive  equipment  of  each.  On  their 
eads  they  wore  the  high  pointed  leather  caps,  on  which  were 
strung,  graduating  up  from  a  large  size  to  a  small,  the  sharp  quoits, 
which  they  know  now  to  use  with  such  deadly  effect.  They  were 
quickly  stripped  of  all  this  gear,  and  were  marching  off  under 

guard,  when  Colonel  C called  them  back,  and  placing  in  the 

hands  of  one  of  them  a  quoit,  bade  him  throw  it.  The  feUow  at 
first  refused ;  but  upon  being  twitted  by  a  native  Soubidar  as  to 
his  ability  to  do  so,  the  desire  to  vindicate  his  prowess  quickly 
overcame  his  determination :  seizing  the  quoit  in  his  right  hand, 
and  inserting  the  fore-finger  as  an  axis  on  which  to  revolve  it,  he 
caused  it  to  rotate  rapidly  over  his  head,  looking  round  at  the 
same  time  for  an  appropriate  mark.  Sixty  yards  ofi^  on  a  small 
mound,  stood  Colonel  C 's  fevorite  milch  goat;  another  in- 
stant, and  the  quoit  had  quitted  the  Akali's  finger,  and  the  goat 
lay  quivering  in  death,  nearly  decapitated ;  while,  with  a  grin  of 

malice  at  the  dismayed  C ,  the  Seik  faced  to  the  right^boat, 

and  marched  off  with  his  captors. 
Four  o'*clock.  —  Have  just  read  in  the  order-book  the  not  very 

gratifying  intelligence,  that  H.  M. Regiment  will  furnish  the 

company  for  the  Watch  Tower  to-morrow,  which  they  will  take 
possession  of  one  hour  before  sun-rise,  and  vacate  one  hour  after 
ditto.  Regimental  Memo.  Lt.  H.  and  company  are  detailed  te 
the  above  duty.    Pleasant  look  out,  certainly. 

February  fifths  eight  o'*elock  P,M,  —  Returned  safe  and  sound. 
Turned  out  this  morning  at  four  o'clock.  Inspected  company,  and 
with  native  guide  made  off  in  the  dark  for  the  Watch  Tower. 
Half  an-hour's  rapid  march  put  us  quietly  in  possession.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  strongly  entrenched,  having  in 
the  centre  a  mud-tower  of  twenty  feet  m  height,  loop-holed  and 
turreted.  After  placing  the  men  under  cover  in  the  trenches, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  in  silence  for  day-light. 
The  Seiks  are  evidently  not  very  early  risers ;  for  it  was  seven 
o'clock  before  any  signs  of  their  being  awake  were  manifested. 
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About  four  hundred  yards  interyened  between  the  enemy's  camp 
and  onr  position.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  Seik  independent 
soldiery,  creeping  up  as  near  as  they  dared,  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
at  us ;  but  with  very  little  effect,  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
day  before  the  first  casualty  occurred ;  when  Corporal  KeUy,  while 
stepping  from  the  tower  into  the  trenches,  was  shot  through  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Most  of  .their  shots,  however,  went  over  our 
heads ;  and  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  sixty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion per  man  that  we  got  rid  o^  no  very  particular  damage  was 
done  to  the  enemy. 

February  «iia^A.— •There  dined  with  us  at  mess  this  evening, 
Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  a  cousin  of  the  present  king,  who 
has  been  travelling  through  Asia,  under  the  title  of  Count  livens- 
burgh.  The  Prince  was  present  in  the  actions  of  December  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second,  on  the  latter  day  of  which,  he  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  private  medical  attendant.  He  is  a  good-looidng 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  wore  the  sky-blue  uniform  of  a 
Prussian  Colonel  of  dragoons,  decorated  with  a  profiision  of 
orders.  I  can  testify  that  he  smokes  the  very  best  of  '  weeds ; ' 
for  he  kept  his  large  sesaiHiase  in  constant  circulation. 

F^mMsry  ninth. — The  siege-train  has  at  last  arrived ;  and  to- 
morrow, it  is  whispered,  will  be  an  eventful  day.  On  dit^  that  we 
are  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  dark,  and  at  break  of  day  com- 
mence a  game  of  long  bowls,  previous  to  an  assault. 

Mrozepore^  Ibbntary  twentieth. — In  my  tent.  In  bed.  Not 
quite  so  fortunate  this  time.  Feel,  however,  considerably  easier, 
and  more  at  repose  in  mind  than  have  done  for  this  month  past. 
Notwithstanding  this  hole  through  the  upper  thigh,  things  might 
have  been  worse.    In  yonder  tent,  which  I  can  now  see  from  my 

open  connaught,  lies  poor  0 ,  without  that  useful  member  at  all. 

But  I  must  endeavor  to  detail,  while  the  recollection  is  still  so 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  the  transactions  of  the  tenth. 
We  mustered  in  deep  silence  as  early  as  three  o'clock  a.m.  on  that  day, 
and  commenced  our  stealthy  approach  in  darkness.  Owing  to  the 
rotten  nature  of  the  soil,  the  heavy  guns  made  but  little  noise  in 
their  transit,  and  considerably  before  day-li^ht  they  were  all  in 
position.  At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  a  thick  mist  settled  over 
the  plain  and  river,  completely  enveloping  the  enemy's  position, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  our  own.  The  duty  assigned  im,  was  the 
protection  of  one  of  the  heavy  gun  batteries :  the  men  to  lie  down 
and  avoid  as'much  as  possible  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was  long  past 
the  hour  appointed,  before  the  sun  had  sufficiently  penetrated  and 
cleared  the  atmosphere  to  enable  us  to  open  fire.  Our  guns  were 
in  the  open  plain  without  any  protection,  while  our  adversaries 
were  behind  well-constructed  batteries,  and  their  troops  protected 
by  redoubts,  epauhnents,  and  treble  line  of  trenches.  They  were 
no  doubt  somewhat  surprised  to  find  us  in  such  close  propinquity ; 
but  showed  no  disinclination  to  commence  this  trial  of  artillery ; 
and  soon  the  earth  vibrated  with  the  thunder  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  of  cannon.  A  brisk  wind  from  the  east  carried  off 
the  smoke,  forming  in  the  west  a  seemingly  solid,  impenetrable. 
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whitened  wall,  extending  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  dividing  the 
universe  in  twain.  Though  the  principal  object  of  the  enemv 
seemed  to  be  to  silence  and  break  up  our  guns  yet  they  did  not 
neglect  tie.  Their  round-shot  came  recoching  over  the  glads, 
sometimes  skimming  the  earth  in  short  jumps,  right  into  our  ranks; 
.  at  others,  with  one  gigantic  bound  passing  clear  over  our  heads, 
many  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  rear.  I  may  make  mention  here, 
of  the  dire  effect  of  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  —  of  the  tremor  of 
horror  which  it  produced  upon  myself  and  all  who  beheld  it.  It 
came  with  one  accurate  leap,  right  into  our  ranks,  at  a  spot  where 
two  privates  were  resting,  one  with  his  head  upon  anotber's 
chest :  it  was  not  the  latter,  who  was  killed  outright,  that  caused 
this  deadly,  overwhelming  sensation ;  but  the  former,  who  st^- 
gered  to  his  feet,  the  whole  lower  part  of  his  face  gone,  a  ghastly 
spectacle.  From  under  his  eyes,  all  hung  in  shreds,  while  from 
his  throat  there  came  a  gurgling  sound,  as  of  an  unavailing  effort 
to  scream :  the  poor  wretch,  in  this  condition,  supported  by  two 
men,  passed  through  the  whole  battalion  to  the  rear. 

Two  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
cannonade,  without  any  sensible  diminution  on  the  part  of  the 
Seiks ;  and  it  soon  became  evident,  that  it  was  quite  visionary  to 
expect  to  silence  their  guns  or  dislodge  their  troops,  otherwise  than 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  heavy  guns  limbered  up,  and  we 
retired  some  five  hundred  yards  to  a  shght  eminence,  where  we 
remained  as  reserve,  while  the  attack  was  commenced  by  Briga- 
dier Stacy's  Brigade,  supported  on  either  flank  by  light  artillery. 
From  our  position  in  line,  we  could  see  them  advance  under  a 
heavy  fire,  mfantry  and  artillery  aiding  each  other  correlatively : 
the  former  marching  steadily  up,  while  the  latter  took  up  success- 
ive positions  at  a  gallop,  and  by  a  constant  shower  of  grape  and 
canister,  helped  to  keep  the  enemy  from  manning  their  ramparts. 
In  breathless  anxiety  we  beheld  them  approach  the  trenches,  leav- 
ing the  ground  they  passed  over  dotted  with  their  dead  and 
wounded.  As  yet,  they  have  not  fired  a  shot.  They  are  close 
now.  Can  thev  do  it  ?  There  is  a  waver  along  the  line.  They  've 
done  it !  At  nrst  one,  then  two,  then  three,  and  now  in  tens  and 
twenties,  are  seen  the  red-coats  scaling  the  parapets  and  leaping 
down  within.  And  now  listen  to  that  ceaseless  rattle  of  musketry. 
An  aid-de-camp  rides  up  in  hot  haste :  the  reserve  are  to  advance 
at  the  double.  Five  minutes  more,  and  we  are  within,  and  op- 
posed to  a  dense  mass  of  the  enemy's  troops.  Wild  and  excited, 
we  rush  on,  and  are  soon  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  in  a  struggle  for 
dear  life ;  but  it  does  not  last  long :  our  flying-artillery  have  en- 
tered at  the  flank,  and  are  pouring  murderous  volleys  into  their 
deeply  serried  ranks.  Inch  by  inch,  we  drive  them  back ;  but, 
what  is  this  numbing  sensation  in  my  right  leg ;  what  this  faint- 
ness  ?  Another  minute,  and  I  am  reclimng  in  one  of  the  many 
trenches  with  which  the  camp  is  intersected.  The  tide  of  war 
passes  on,  and  I  am  alone  witn  the  dead.  For  another  hour,  the 
cannon  roar  and  the  musketry  rattle  incessantly.  Fighting  off  my 
faintness,  I  crawl  out,  and  look  toward  the  river.    Great  God  ! 
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what  a  sight  I  A  river  of  blood  I  Hundreds,  and  hundreds  of 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  are  attempting  to  ford  its  swollen  stream ; 
the  bridge  so  completely  blocked  as  to  render  passage  across  it 
impossiUe,  while  our  horse-artilleir  are  pouring  in  iron  death,  till 
even  the  river  itself  becomes  too  shallow  to  conceal  their  mangled 
bodies :  but  enough  of  blood.  Eight  o^clock  found  me  where  I 
now  am,  and  where  I  am  told  I  shall  be  for  the  next  month.  The 
British  army  crossed  the  Sutledge  unopposed,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  battle  of  Sabroan,  and  are  now  encamped  at  Kus- 
sour,  sixteen  miles  from  this  place,  and  thirty-two  from  Lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjaub.  Our  loss  has  been  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  Seiks, 
though  it  can  never  be  correctlv  ascertained,  is  estimated  at  twenty 
thousand,  together  with  the  wnole  of  their  artilleiy. 

February  twerUy-third.  —  Yesterday,  we  hear,  that  the  city  of 
Lahore  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  authorities, 
peace  announced,  and  the  voung  Maharajah  Dhuleep-Sing  pro- 
claimed king.  The  terms  ojf  the  convention  are :  the  payment  to 
the  British  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  f  seven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,)  the  cession  of  all  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Bals,  and  the  total  disbanding  of  the  Ehalsa 
army.  b.  h.  h. 


The  fire  is  oat  upon  the  hearth, 
The  ashes,  cold,  all  scattered  lie ; 
The  room  is  cheerless  to  the  eye, 

Which  was,  last  night,  the  scene  of  mirth. 

A  broken  goblet  on  the  floor, 
The  seats  overturned,  the  curtain  torn, 
By  the  gray  light  of  early  mom 

I  see  from  out  the  open  door. 

I  stand  with  folded  arms  and  gaze 
Upon  the  scene  in  moumM  mood. 
And  think  of  all  the  wise  and  good 

Who  dwelt  with  us  in  other  days. 

The  seats  unfilled  where  once  they  sate, 
The  walks  deserted  where  they  trod: 
They  calmly  lie  beneath  the  sod, 

Obedient  to  the  hand  of  Fate. 

Their  presence  gone,  the  ashes  lie 

Wide  scattered  round  my  throbbing  heart ; 

I  saw  them  peacefully  depart, 
And  now  await  my  time  to  die. 
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JONXS:       AHD       RIB       BTOBT. 


•OUB    MTO    9MJUM     SI    A    TOTWO    OOSTBUUVOK- 


Tm  yean  hare  paaaed,  yet  I  recall 

That  early  loTe  of  inine : 
The  etolAD  hooiBy  their  rapid  flight ; 

Her  letters — hoir  divine  I 
The  jewela  that  I  proffered  her, 

And  which  she  m<ped  elated : 
To  erery  accent  of  her  tongne 

I  listened,  hoped,  and  waited. 

The  rarest  books  I  songht  for  her, 

And  pictures,  music,  flowers ; 
AD  gold  could  buy,  I  freely  bought. 

To  cheer  her  lonely  hours. 
Oh  I  how  I  loTed  to  gaxe  upon 

Her  hair,  so  nicely  plaited  I 
And  when  she  sans  a  simple  song, 

I  listened,  hopcc^  and  waited. 

One  morning  in  the  early  spring, 

The  sun  was  brightly  shining. 
We  sat  upon  a  mossy  bank, 

Or  rather  were  reclining : 
Her  hand  was  gently  clasped  in  mine, 

While  I  my  love  related ; 
She  answered  not,  but  gare  a  sigh : 

I  listened,  hoped,  and  waited. 

We  parted  there,  my  hopes  were  high : 

Again  we  met  as  ever ; 
How  beauteous  seemed  the  earth  and  sky ! 

How  balmy  seemed  the  weather  I 
Her  face,  her  form,  her  mild  blue  eye, 

Her  hair  so  smoothly  plaited : 
For  these  I  toiled  and  struggled  on, 

I  listened,  hoped,  and  waited. 

But  Time,  the  certahi  arbiter 

Of  all  our  hopes  and  fears. 
That  wrinkles  e  en  the  smootiiest  bro\r. 

With  swiftly  gliding  years, 
At  last  its  lesson  brought  to  me, 

A  lesson  soon  related : 
Hy  blue^yed  girl,  the  one  for  whom 

I  listened,  hoped,  and  waited. 

Had  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 

Between  *  the  late  and  early,* 
Evaporated —  left  her  friends^- 

Tnat  girl  I  loved  so  dearly  I 
And  thus  my  books  and  jewehi  rare, 

That  hair  so  nicely  plaited. 
Had  gone  —  with  every  thing  for  which 

I  listened,  hoped,  and  waited. 
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AH  ye  wha  try  Ioto^b  knotty  skein 

With  patience  to  unravel, 
Just  learn  from  me  that  ^Jordan  if 

A  dusty  road  to  travel? 
Just  keep  your  books  and  jeirels  rare, 

Until  you  *re  fairly  mated, 
And  keep  in  view  the  verdant  youth 

Who  Ustened,  hoped,  and  waited. 


RACHEL         MOORE 


BT     JBVRT     MABSH     PABKBB. 


Rachel  was  fifty  years  old  that  day.  The  night  was  conung  in 
with  a  wild  November  storm,  and  the  dead  leaves  drifted  across 
the  windows,  like  the  spectres  that  flitted  across  her  soul.  Ever 
since  the  day-break  she  had  been  pacing  that  little  parlor,  her 
arms  ri^dly  folded  across  her  breast,  her  head  bowed  low,  and 
her  thin,  compressed  lips  relaxing  to  utter  only  in  a  tremulous 
whisper,  'Fifty  years!  fifty  years  I'  or  still  more  moumfiiUy, 
*  Thirty  years  ago!' 

What  malady  rankles  so  in  the  breast  of  Rachel  Moore  ?  Look 
up,  Rachel.  Fix  your  tearless  eyes  upon  the  portrait  over  the 
mantle,  and  let  us  s^,  if  we  can,  what  is  welling  up  fi-om  your 
heart.  You  have  not  raised  your  eyes  to  that  Other's  fiwje  to-day 
without  smiling  bitterly,  and  lifting  up  your  brow,  as  if  it  wore  a 
crown,  while,  with  lips  tightly  closed,  you  walked  heavily  and 
thoughtfolly  away,  unless  you  chanced  to  see  in  the  dark  comer 
that  little  miniature,  and  then  your  proud  head  dropped  low  again, 

'Well!  the  day  is  gone  —  the  night  is  here  —  and  what  a 
night  I '  thought  Kachel,  as  she  turned  away  from  the  portrait,  and 
pressing  her  forehead  to  the  j^ane,  looked  out  upon  the  stormv 
darkness.  There  was  no  light  in  the  heavens,  not  one.  She  sank 
down  and  buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands. 

Something  was  softening  and  breaking  the  crust  of  her  heart. 
For  thirty  years  no  emotion  had  moistened  those  stony  gray  eyes ; 
and  now  the  tear  which  trickled  down  her  cheek,  startled  her. 
Suddenly  she  i*aised  her  head,  but  dropped  it  again,  for  her  e^es 
had  wandered  to  the  little  miniature,  and  she  felt  the  fond,  melting 
gaze  of  her  sainted  mother. 

And  then  she  remembered  that,  once,  a  day  could  scarcely  go  by 
when  she  did  not  nestle  upon  that  mother's  breast,  and  shed  more 
tears  tiian  had  fallen  firom  her  eyes  in  thirty  years,  and  that  they 
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were  kissed  away,  and  soothing  lullabies  snng  that  sent  her  to  her 
baby-bed  to  smile  in  dreams. 

And  then  she  remembered,  and  a  sob  came  with  the  memory, 
the  prayers  she  used  to  say  for  six  sunny  years  at  that  mothefg 
knee,  and  then  for  fourteen  more  in  motherless  loneliness.  Thoee 
prayers  were  sweet  to  her,  and  the  peace  and  joy  they  won  filled 
her  young  heart  with  an  nnceasine  fount  of  hope  and  faith.  She 
never  dreamed  that  her  trust  could  Mter.  She  measured  herself 
her  wants  and  aims,  by  what  her  mother  was,  unconscious  until 
too  late,  that  the  growing  flood  within  her  soul,  once  swollen  to 
violence,  could  never  bie  checked  or  staid,  except  by  a  sterner 
discipline.  She  trusted  in  God  without  thinking  that  He  trusted 
in  her,  and  she  must  not  &il  Him.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
great  flood  came,  oh  I  how  easily  it  tore  and  swept  eveir  thing 
away,  and  would  have  overwhelmed  her  too,  had  she  not  K^rtified 
herself  in  pride  and  hate,  found  them  to  be  the  strongest  sinews 
of  her  soul,  and  from  the  desolate  height  laughed  out  scorn  to  God 
and  man. 

But  the  draw-bridge  is  down  to-night,  and  the  angels  are  going 
in. 

And  then  she  remembered ;  and  the  long  pent-up  rivers  gushed 
fortb;  the  smnmer^s  mom,  the  sweet  June  mom,  when  they 
called  her  from  her  play  at  the  brook-side  to  come  in,  for  her 
mother  was  dying.  She  found  her  in  her  father's  arms.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  Rachel  beheld  him  weep.  And 
when  she  crept  like  a  fi^htened  dove  to  her  mother's  breast,  she 
heard  her  whisper,  as  sbe  sofUy  laid  her  hand  upon  her  flaxai 
curls :  '  God  keep  and  bring  my  darling  to  me.' 

And  now  Badliel  is  on  her  knees — God  help  her! — will  she 
pray?  Can  she?  Thirty  vears  aj^o  she  had  advanced  thns &r, 
but  now,  as  then,  her  lips  n>eeze  tight  tog^her  ere  she  can  say: 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  (m  toe  forgive? 

But  a  moment  had  she  knelt,  when  suddenly  her  sobbing  ceased, 
and  she  arose  with  a  &ce  calm  and  cold  as  marble.  She  was 
paler  than  before,  and  her  eye  had  a  fiercer  brightness.  She  stood 
before  the  portrait  of  her  &ther. 

A  timid  rap  at  the  door  annoimced  Lissette,  the  house-maid, 
with  lights.  Scarcely  looking  at  her  mistress,  she  nervously 
crossed  the  room  to  the  solar  lamp,  but  Rachel  beckoned  her  to 
light  the  little  one  upon  the  mant^.  As  its  dim,  ghastly  light 
flickered  through  the  apartment,  Lissette  hurried  from  the  room, 
and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Rachel,  with  folded  arms,  still  stood  before  the  portrait.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  in  the  autumn  of  life,  whose  ^gantic  frame  was 
plainly  animated  by  a  mind  thoughtful,  ooncentrative,  and  deter- 
mined. The  fece  was  thin,  and  the  cold,  gray  eyes  cavemed  under 
heavy,  over-han^g  eyebrows.  There  was  a  smile  upon  the  com- 
pressed hps,  strikingly  like  tiie  one  Rachel  wore  whenever  she 
studied  it,  cold,  proud,  and  triumphant. 

'I  know  what  you  would  say,'  she  murmured,  returning gaae 
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for  gaze.  ^  You  call  me  weak,  and  xtnworthy  of  your  name. 
Were  yon  living,  and  had  yon  beheld  me  then  upon  my  knees, 
yon  would  have  cursed  me  ere  I  should  have  said, '  as  we  forgive.' 
If  I  were  like  my  mother'  —  she  paused,  her  eyes  moistened, 
*  with  a  breast  full  of  tenderness,  I  might  perhaps  follow  in  her 
footHSteps.    But  ^our  hot,  restless  heart,  is  athfoD  in  my  bosom; 

your  passions,  pnde,  hatred,  and  revenue You  did 

not  forgive.  Ten  years  you  nursed  the  demon  in  your  heart,  and 
when  baffled  in  your  murderous  intent,  ten  years  longer  you 
watched  and  waited,  and  never  relinquished  your  prey  until  he 
fell  by  your  hand ;  and  what  oared  you  for  the  penalty  ? ' 

What  unnerved  Rachel  then  ?  Was  it  the  screeching  of  the 
winds  as  they  rushed  across  the  heath,  shaking  the  pottage,  and 
swinging  the  maples  and  willows  to  laslung  the  roof?  Or  did  the 
storm  within  afifright  her  ?  Turning  suddenly  from  the  picture, 
she  sank  into  the  chair,  murmuring:  'But  to  die  as  he  did,  how 
terrible  I ' 

And  then  she  wandered  into  the  past  again,  back  to  one  Easter 
mom,  ten  years  after  her  great  battle.  She  was  alone,  in  a 
stranger  land,  and  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  where  she  had  lain  weary 
months.  Her  soul  was  sick  of  its  bitterness,  and  yearned  for  com- 
fort and  refreshment.  She  believed  herself  at  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  She  looked  back  to  the  pleasant  pastures  and  sweet  waters 
irom  which  she  had  so  long  wandered,  and  wished  to  return  to 
them  once  more.  But  she  must  first  forgive.  Thirty  years  ago 
Rachel  had  a  lover.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  I  will  make  it  short. 
She  loved  him  with  all  her  strength.  But  Mary  Leedson  loved 
Guy  Hermon  too,  and  jealousy  wrought  her  into  a  serpent  of  in- 
trigue and  deceit;  and  once  when  Rachel  was  long  separated  from 
him,  she  crept  into  his  confidence,  and  whispered  the  tale  so  plaus- 
ible and  masked  with  truth,  that  it  led  him  to  send  the  missive  to 
Rachel,  written  tenderly  and  carefully,  he  thought ;  but  its  breath 
of  distrust  snapped  forever  the  tender  ties  between  them.  Her 
aroused  and  wounded  pride  would  give  him  no  answer.  Mary 
interpreted  her  silence  into  a  confirmation  of  her  storv,  and  brought 
forward  other  circumstances  to  corroborate  her  fiusehood.  Guy 
was  reckless ;  Mary  sympathizing  and  affectionate ;  he  had  none 
other  to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  She  was  archly  winning,  and 
played  her  part  welL  Scarce  two  months  from  the  day  he  first 
Bstened  to  her  lyiuj^  whispers,  she  stood  by  his  side  at  the  altar, 
and  was  made  his  wile.  But  her  harvest  came  in ;  she  reaped  what 
she  had  sown.  Not  a  half-year  after  their  bridal,  he  left  her 
abruptly,  and  sailed  for  India. 

Well,  that  outward  ship  went  down,  where,  or  how,  no  one 
ever  knew,  for  not  a  soul  was  saved.  And  Rachel  was  dwelling 
alone  in  her  solitary  life  when  the  tidings  came :  '  Guy  is  dead  I 
drowned  in  the  sea — your  old  lover,  Guy  Hermon.' 

'  Dead  ? '  she  murmured,  without  feeling  or  trembling ;  ^  that  is 
little  now.    He  has  been  so  to  me  for  more  than  a  year.'    And 
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she  kept  on  her  journey  through  the  desert  without  looking 
back.  And  then  Rachel  remembered — deep  lost  in  the  past  wu 
she  —  one  bright  Sunday  morning  in  the  earliest  spring,  when  her 
troubled  sleep  was  broken  by  the  wrangling  of  the  church  beUs. 
It  was  Easter,  glorious,  blessed  Easter,  and  hallowed  were  the 
memories  that  thronged  upon  her,  memories  she  could  not  stifle 
if  she  would.  The  joyous  chimes  ceased,  and  she  heard  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  little  child  as  it  burst  out  triumphantly  from  the  garden 
beneath  her  open  window : 

*  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-daj, 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say : 
Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high, 
Sing,  ye  heavenSi  and  earth  reply.' 

Poor  Rachel's  heart  went  back  to  its  childhood  then,  and  throbbed 
as  it  did  when  she  helped  to  swell  that  joyous  hymn  with  her  in- 
fant voice,  under  the  dark  arches  of  old  St.  Paul's.  Why  might 
she  not  keep  the  feast  that  day  ?  Was  she  not  a  child  of  the  Ejxg, 
a  prodigal  that  would  be  welcomed,  although  seen  coming  from 
afar?  She  would  go  to  her  Father's  house  that  morning;  she 
would  confess  herself  a  miserable  sinner,  and  then,  perhaps,  she 
would  be  fitter  to  die.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  service.  She 
dressed  as  quickly  as  she  could,  forbidding  any  consideration  of  the 
step  she  was  about  to  take. 

When  she  found  herself  beneath  the  consecrated  roo^  sur- 
rounded  by  symbols  a  motherhad  taught  her  to  love  and  understand, 
her  heart  was  more  oppressively  weighed  down  with  penitence 
and  sorrow.  She  took  the  back-seat  under  the  gallery,  causing 
the  poor  old  negro,  who  always  occupied  it  alone,  to  stare  witi 
marvelling  curiosity.  She  did  not  raise  her  heavy  veil  until  the 
service  was  ended,  and  those  who  would  partake  of  the  Communion 
were  invited  to  remain. 

It  was  all  like  a  dream  to  her.  She  was  very  calm;  she 
wondered  that  she  was  so.  She  had  not  suffered  herself  to  think 
of  Mary  Leedson.  If  she  came  to  her  remembrance,  she  drove 
her  quickly  out,  and  so  vainly  believed  herself  relieved  of  her 
bitterness.  She  was  yet  weak  to  contend  with  too  much.  She 
would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  master  her  feelings.  She  must 
cast  herself  upon  her  Lord  the  Christ. 

Shrinking,  yet  ardently  desiring,  she  approached  the  chancel. 
The  long  night  of  her  soul  seemed  breaking,  as  she  walked  timidly 
down  the.  aisle,  too  humble  to  look  like  Rachel  Moore.  '  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  travel  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh 
you,'  were  the  blessed  words  she  repeated  to  herself  when  looking 
up.  Ah !  Rachel,  how  white  you  grow  in  your  dreaming !  —  she 
saw  Mary  Leedson  gazing  full  upon  her.  Kachel  stopped  short, 
proudly  uplifted  her  head,  gave  Mary  a  bold  look  of  terrible  signi- 
ficance, then  turning  quickly  about,  left  the  altar  and  the  church, 

'There,  heart,  when  you  prate  so  of  softening,  take  that  morsel 
to  feed  upon,'  said  Rachel  aloud.    Then  after  a  moment's  pause, 
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in  which  her  &C6  revealed  the  stru^le  within,  she  rose  tip  suddenly, 
mattering,  that  such  thoughts  should  torment  her  no  longer. 
Thereupon  she  rang  for  Lissette,  and  ordered  her  to  replenish  the 
fire,  and  make  tea  as  soon  as  possible. 

XI. 

And  Rachel  Moore  went  on  her  journey  as  before,  and  every 
year  she  passed  was  a  long  weary  mile  l^her  into  the  desert, 
where  she  found  no  water  to  quench  her  thirst,  or  covert  to  hide 
her  from  the  wind.  She  saw  the  growing  cloud  that  pursued  her, 
the  miffhty  mrocco  of  death  that  must  soon  overtake  and  over- 
whehnher. 

Rachel  Moore  and  tempestuous  November  days  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated in  mv  mind.  It  were  hard  to  imagine  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
June  sun-shine,  unless  I  thought  of  her  as  a  child,  and  it  is  idmost 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  ever  was  one. 

It  had  rained  all  day,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  sky  was  so  over- 
cast, RachePs  keen  eyes  could  not  see  her  stitching.  There  was  a 
lullabv  in  the  wailing  of  the  storm,  and  the  pouring  of  die  water 
into  the  tanks  in  the  cellar.  Her  work  dropped,  and  her  eye-lids 
too,  and  out  she  pushed  into  dream-land.  And  what  did  she  see  ? 
Slumber  seldom  brought  her  beautiful  visions,  since  the  fiiirest 
dream  of  her  life  broke  up  in  horror.  She  had  never  dreamed  of 
Guy  since  then,  until  that  day. 

She  was  a  light-hearted  lassie  again,  and  sat  sewing  and  singing 
at  her  little  bed-room  window,  in  the  old  house  at  home.  ^^ 
rode  up  on  his  horse  and  asked  her  to  so  with  him  for  a  ride.  Efe 
laughed  his  old  merry  laugh,  pinched  her  cheeks  and  pulled  her 
curb.  Bare-headed  she  sprang  into  his  saddle ;  he  leaped  on  after 
her,  and  laughing  and  chatting  they  rode  away.  *•  But  where  are 
we  going  ? '  she  asked  when  he  directed  her  to  guide  the  horse 
into  the  dense  wood.  He  laughed  gayly,  and  drew  her  fondly  to 
his  breast  —  dear  Guy,  when  awake  how  well  she  remembered 
that  caress! — and  on  they  went  through  the  brambles  and  under 
brush,  untU  they  reached  a  thicket  of  dead  trees.  They  pushed 
through  the  brittle  crackling  branches,  and  found  there  a  desolate 
grave.    On  the  broken  and  Men  head-stone  she  read : 


iSlsts    ftttmon. 


She  turned  to  Guy,  and  was  searohinff  his  sad,  earnest  eyes,  when 
her  dream  was  broken.  lissettef  had  brought  her  a  letter  Just  left 
at  the  door. 

Reluctant  to  let  her  dream  escape,  and  thinking  she  could  charm 
it  back,  she  gave  little  heed  to  the  letter,  but  closed  her  eyes 
again  as  soon  as  lissette  withdrew.  All  she  cared  to  recall  was 
t^e  &ce  and  voice  of  Guy.    Faintly  the  broken  dream  came  back, 
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but  only  to  bewitch  and  torment  her,  then  &de  away  like  the 
mist.  Feeling  vexed  and  cheated,  she  bade  it  begone  altogether, 
and  went  to  the  window  to  read  her  letter. 

The  chirography  was  strange  to  her.  She  looked  at  the  signa- 
ture. It  was  the  name  she  saw  on  the  grave-stone !  Her  whole 
frame  shook  violently  as  she  threw  the  missive  across  the  room, 
and  began  to  walk  slowly  and  heavily  through  the  apartment, 
grinding  the  discarded  letter  beneath  her  feet  whenever  it  lay  in 
ner  way.  She  rang  for  Lissette,  and  ere  she  answered  her  sum- 
mons, seated  herseu^  and  took  up  her  knittins".  Her  countenance 
was  tranquil,  and  she  spoke  with  mildness  and  composure. 

*  Pick  up  that  letter,  child.    Who  brought  it  here  ?  * 
Lissette  had  told  her  when  she  delivered  it,  but  Rachel  was  then 

too  absorbed  to  listen;  so  she  repeated: 

*•  The  hotel-boy  brought  it,  ma'am.  He  says  you  must  send  your 
answer  there,  and  immediately,  if  at  all.' 

*  Can  you  write,  Lissette  ? ' 

^  A  little,  but  not  so  pretty  as  this,'  and  she  gazed  admiringly  at 
the  address  upon  the  letter  §)ie  held. 

*  Take  that  pen,  Lissette,  and  draw  a  heavy  line  across  the  name 
on  that  envelope,  and  write  the  one  there  that  I  tell  you  to.' 

Lissette  reluctantly  yielded  to  such  a  display  of  her  poor  pen- 
manship. She  drew  the  line  across  Rachel's  name,  and  waited  for 
the  other  to  be  given. 

^Mrs.  Mary  Sermon,'  dictated  Rachel  boldly  and  distinctly. 
A  day  or  two  after  she  discovered  the  stitches  sue  dropped  when 
she  underwent  the  painful  humiliation  of  speaking  tnat  name. 
She  had  never  spoken  it  before ;  hardly  thought  it. 

She  bade  Lissette  hasten  to  the  village  hotel  with  the  letter,  and 
ask  for  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  deliver  it  with  the 
information,  that  her  mistress,  upon  opening  it  and  reading  only 
the  signature,  had  returned  it,  ignorant  of  its  contents.  She  most 
expressly  charged  the  wondering  ^1  not  to  hold  any  &rther  con- 
versation with  the  woman,  or  with  any  one  else  to  whom  her 
errand  might  introduce  her.  Tormented  by  the  mystery  she  could 
not  solve,  Lissette  set  off  briskly  through  the  storm. 

'  There !  that  partially  satisfied  me ! '  muttered  Rachel,  with  a 
cold,  triumphant  smile,  when  she  heard  the  gate  close  to,  after 
Lissette's  departure.  ^If  I  had  but  known  before  I  broke  the 
seal.' 

Then  she  fell  into  deep,  burdensome  thought — conjectures  as 
to  what  the  letter  was  about ;  where  Mary  was,  and  her  condition, 
with  not  a  little  vexation  because  of  the  broken  seal. 

She  ^ew  restless  and  excited ;  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
what  £e  would  not:  something  that  wounded  and  distx-essed 
her.  The  dear  fiice  of  her  dream  came  vividly  back;  Guy's 
caress  and  whispers  thrilled  her.  Why  did  not  Lissette  return  ? 
Anxiously  she  went  toward  the  window.  She  stepped  upon  some- 
thing that  arrested  her  attention,  something  neatly  folded  in  white 
dlk  paper.    She  hesitated  before  opening  it,  for  she  did  not  doubt 
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it  fell  from  the  letter  then  retomecL  Her  pnde  could  not  baffle 
her  cariosity  then.  Tremblmg  she  unfoldea  the  paper^  and  a  lock 
of  brown  wavy  hair  flattered  down  on  her  lap.  Uttering  a  fright- 
ened ciy,  she  grasped  the  little  tress,  and  pressed  it  passionately 
to  her  lips.  It  was  Guy's  hsar ;  the  very  look  she  clipped  from  his 
forehead  more  than  thirty  years  before  I  — the  precious  lock  she 
had  half-raised  to  her  frigid  lips  to  kiss  once  more,  the  nieht  she 
sent  back,  without  a  word,  au  the  dear  little  keepsakes  ne  had 

S'ven  her !    She  was  cold  and  proud  no  longer :  crushed  Rachel 
core  I 

But  what  would  Mary  think  of  her  returning  the  letter  without 
it  ?  What  could  the  letter  have  been  ?  Yery  glad  was  she  to 
hear  Lissette  coming  in.  She  hid  the  treasure  in  her  bosom,  and 
addressed  her  calmly  regarding  the  result  of  her  errand. 

The  flush  on  Lissette's  che^  was  not  whoUy  due  to  her  fast 
walking.  She  drew  the  same  letter  from  her  pocket  —  Rachel's 
ftce  brightened  —  saying,  that  the  lady  she  saw,  urged  her  to  re* 
turn  it  to  her  mistress,  and  beg  her  to  read  it,  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Mrs.  Hermon,  who  was  lying  very  near  her  death. 

*'  Near  her  death  I '  gasped  Rachel,  when  alone ;  ^  then  what 
can  she  want  of  me  ? ' 

•  ••«••• 

*  If  I  were  able  to  drag  my  feeble  and  wasted  body  before  you, 
Rachel  Moore,  I  would  mil  at  your  feet  to  beg  the  forgiveness  I 
now  so  earnestly  crave.  Hear  me,  Rachel  I  and  do  not  glare  at 
this  page,  as  you  did  at  me,  the  last  time  we  met  Ever  since  that 
Eastei^day,  your  cold,  proud  &ce  has  haunted  and  tormented  me. 

'  I  am  suffering  most  intensely.  I  write  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. God  in  mercy  will  soothe  this  pain  forever,  soon.  I  am 
lying  at  the  hotel,  in  this  our  native  village.  I  can  look  through 
the  window  off  on  the  hills,  where  we  played  together  —  Rachel 
Moore  and  L  I  can  see  the  little  church,  where  we  prayed  and 
chanted  side  by  side,  and  the  spot  where  the  old  school-house  stood. 
The  white  stones  in  the  grave-yard  look  at  me,  through  the  willows, 
with  beckoning  faces.  My  home  is  a  long  journey  from  here ; 
but  I  could  not  die,  Rachel,  without  seeing  you. 

'  I  want  to  look  up  in  your  face,  and  tell  you  all  —  every  thing : 
how  I  sinned,  and  wronged  you ;  how  wretched  my  life  has  been ; 
how  heavy  the  just  retribution  I  received.  Believe,  Rachel,  that 
Guy  always  loved  you :  I  crept  into  his  breast  like  a  serpent,  and 
he  soon  cast  me  out  as  such.    God  has  forgiven  me :  can  you  ? 

'  You  will  know  the  lock  of  hair  I  send  you.  I  have  the  minia- 
ture you  once  wore :  it  is  yours.  When  you  have  forgiven  me,  I 
shall  dare  to  look  once  more  upon  the  face  I  so  wildly  worshipped. 
It  is  many  years  since  I  last  did  so ;  for  there  is  an  accusation  in 
the  eyes  I  shudder  to  meet. 

*  Come,  Rachel,  and  forgive  me :  hasten,  for  I  would  die  in  your 
arms.  To-morrow  morning,  if  my  soul  does  not  break  free  this 
night,  the  Rector  is  coming  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  at 
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my  bed-side.  Come,  Raohel,  and  partake  with  me  of  the  heayenlj 
feast. 

'  Rachel,  I  pray  that  you  will  forgive  me,  and  that  to-morrow 
you  will  come.  Mart  Hericon.' 

That  was  a  long  night  of  struggle  and  anguish  to  Rachel 
Moore.  She  did  not  go  to  her  bed.  Long  be&re  morning,  the 
fire  and  the  lamp  burnt  out,  and  she  wrestled  alone  in  the  dark. 

Early  the  next  morning,  ahe  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to- 
ward the  Tillage,  Lissette's  wondering  eyes  following  her.    She  was 

going  to  see  Mary  Hermon :  to  say,  '  1  forgiTe  you,'  and but 

she  md  not  know,  she  dared  not  think  what  else  she  might  do.  Like 
a  child,  following  where  it  is  firmly  but  lovingly  bade,  idle  entered 
the  hotel  without  hesitation,  and  ascended  to  the  room  where  Mary 
Hermon  was  lying. 

^  It  is  not  too  late  now,  Rachel,'  whispered  something  within,  as 
she  raised  her  hand  to  rap  at  the  door,  '  for  you  to  climb  to  your 
cold,  high  pinnacle  again,  and  she  need  never  know  von  deserted 
it.  You  can  rightfuUy  demand  the  little  miniature  she  stole  from 
you,  and  smite  her  guilty  heart  with  your  unrelenting  reserve. 
How  meekly  you  are  standing  at  Mary  Leedson's  door ! ' 

Coldly,  and  without  bending  her  stately  figure,  she  gave  her 
name  to  the  sad-&ced  woman  who  opened  the  door.  She  silently 
motioned  for  her  to  enter. 

Mary  Hermon  did  not  know  she  had  come,  nor  did  the  Rector, 
who  was  praying  for  peace  for  the  departing  soul.  Rachel  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  tne  wasted  face  before 
her,  trying  to  find  among  those  thin  white  hmrs,  or  in  those  sunken 
and  dim  eyes,  a  gleam  of  what  Mary  Leedson  used  to  be.  Rachel 
well  knew  that  she  herself  was  old.  That  Tery  morning,  when 
she  smoothed  her  silvered  locks,  she  laid  Guy's  brown  tress  upon 
them,  and  shuddered  at  the  change  there  had  been.  It  was  one 
thing  to  hate  Mary  in  the  full  pride  of  her  womanly  loveliness, 
and  so  she  always  remembered  and  deemed  her ;  and  another,  to 
have  aught  but  loving  sorrow  and  pity  for  so  wretched  a  creature. 

Trembling,  Rachel  moved  toward  the  bed.  The  son-shine, 
bursting  suddenly  through  the  clouds,  flooded  the  room  with  a 
heavenly  radiance.  She  sank  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  boned 
her  face  in  Mary's  pillow.  The  joyftd  exclamation  that  followed, 
interrupted  the  prayer,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

Rachel  was  on  her  knees :  proud  Rachel  Moore,  who  had  held 
in  a  stony  heart  so  long  the  oft-repeated  vow,  never  to  forgive, 
or  even  breathe  the  hated  name  of  the  woman  at  whose  side  she 
was  kneeling,  and  whose  hand  she  was  clasping ;  while  her  tears 
fell  like  rain,  and  she  could  not  speak.    Mary  broke  the  silence. 

'  Rachie  I  Rachie  I  look  up.    Do  you  forgive  me  ?     Can  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Mary  I  yes  I    God  be  merciful  to  us  both  ! ' 

*  Now  I  am  willing  to  go,'  said  she ;  and  the  shade  of  pain 
&ded  from  her  &ce,  and  the  sweet  smUe  came,  that  made  her 
look  so  happy  when  she  lay  in  her  coffin. 
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They  said  no  more :  not  a  word  about  Guj  or  the  pa6t.  The 
pastor  came  in  again,  and  Rachel  sat  upon  the  bed,  and  took  Mary 
m  her  arms.  It  was  sweet  to  feel  the  brown  tress  in  her  bosonii 
and  that  aching  head  resting  against  it. 

Shrinking  and  trembling,  she  received  the  holy  bread  and  wine ; 
and  it  was  when  her  lips  were  faltering  the  prayer, '  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,'  that  the  thin  hand  she  held  grew  colder,  the  tired  lids 
meekly  dropped,  and  the  weary  one  floated  calmly  out  upon  the 
ocean  of  rest. 

And  that  is  Mary's  grave,  in  the  church-yard  comer  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  where  the  climbing  roses  are  so  thick.  At  its 
head  is  a  low  brown  stone,  and  only  '  Maby  »  cut  upon  it.  For 
two  years  after  she  was  laid  there,  the  grass  above  her  was  neatly 
trimmed,  the  violet  clump  carefully  weeded ;  and  every  Sunday, 
as  long  as  flowers  lasted,  a  wreath  or  bouquet  was  placed  upon  tne 
grave.  But  since  Rachel  Moore  was  laid  in  the  unmarked  and 
grass-covered  bed  at  her  side,  it  has  been  neglected  and  forgotten ; 
and  now  the  rank  weeds  cover  them  both. 

A  little  miniature,  so  faded  no  one  could  tell  whose  it  was,  and 
a  lock  of  brown  wavy  hair,  was  found  on  Rachel's  bosom  bv  those 
who  dressed  her  for  the  grave.  They  were  not  removed ;  and 
nuny  were  the  conjectures  gossips  made,  until  one  old  lady,  who 
had  been  a  lassie  with  Rachel,  said  they  must  be  Guy  Hermon's ; 
foi  she  could  remember  something  about  their  loving  each  other, 
yeirs  and  years  ago. 


THB       BBOOKCILIATIOK. 


■Of      IMAQIMABT. 


I  HAD  a  foe,  or  deemed  him  i 

A  trifle  severed  Friendship's  tie ; 
We  once  esteemed  each  other  mnch, 

Then  coldly  passed  each  other  by. 
With  rapid  wine  Tike  fled  along, 

We  mingled 'mid  Ambition's  strife; 
Meanwhile  our  stubborn  hatred  strong 

Seemed  destmed  but  to  end  with  life. 

Beverses  came,  and  Diath  pursued, 

I  sat  in  grief  beside  the  dead ; 
My  spirits  bowed,  my  heart  subdued, 

And  all  my  brighter  visions  fled. 
Lo !  one  before  me  stood ;  I  scanned 

His  face,  amazed  I  and  speechless  then. 
He  wept !  I  grasped  his  trembling  hand, 

We  mingled  Friendship's  teats  again. 
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Who  that  has  ever  pondered  over  that  pompous  sentence  of 
Blackstone,  asserting  that  'the  nobility  are  the  pillars  reared 
from  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  support  the  throne, 
and  if  that  falls,  they  must  be  buried  under  its  ruins,'  but  has  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  view  with  his  own  eyes  those  important  props 
of  Engush  royalty  assembled  in  their  own  chamber  ?  The  munifi- 
cence  and  pride  of  the  nation,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
communication,  do  furnish  a  fitting  place  for  the  deliberations  of 
that  important  body  —  the  House  of  Lords.  The  architect  has 
embodied  in  the  magnificent  adornments,  heraldic  blazonry,  and 
lofty  state  of  this  proud  chamber,  all  that  the  English  imaginatbD 
considers  the  proper  tribute  that  Art  should  render  to  so  vqxjiSl 
hereditary  grandeur.  While  the  Conmions  vouchsafed  to  the  ar^ 
tect  a  loose  rein  to  his  iancv,  in  decorating  the  legislative  hall  of 
these  pUlars  of  the  state ;  with  true  Spartan  simplicity,  they  revised 
the  glare  and  flitter  with  which  he  was  disposed  to  orn^nent  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  to  assemble.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  in  more  striking  contrast,  than  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  Bbose 
of  Commons,  and  the  magnificent  gorgeousness  of  the  Lords;  re- 
minding one  of  Oriental  magnificence,  by  recalling  the  splendar  of 
the  Moorish  Alhambra. 

I  must  confess  to  a  great  feeling  of  disappointment  at  first  seeine 
the  House  of  Lords  in  session.  Li  no  respect  did  it  compare  with 
our  Senate,  as  I  remember  it  in  the  last  days  of  its  intellectual 
glory ;  and  I  am  not  certain  whether,  in  the  personal  ap):«arancc 
of  the  members,  it  would  compare  with  it  now,  in  its  lanentable 
decline,  however  fiir  surpassing  it  inteUectually.  K  I  iad  ever 
formed  any  very  exalted  opinion  of  '  a  live  lord,'  it  was  quickly 
dissipated,  upon  looking  in  upon  this  assemblage  of  tie  English 
aristocracy  for  the  first  time.  In  running  my  eye  over  /he  crowd, 
it  was  with  difliculty  I  could  single  out  more  than  th«e  or  four, 
strikingly  remarkable  for  an  appearance  of  intellectual  aid  physical 
vigor,  ft  is  very  different  in  the  Commons,  where  oie  is  struck 
with  the  finephysique,  and  intellectual  appearance  of  most  of  the 
members.  There  is  the  mark  of  true  physical  and  mental  vigor 
in  the  Commons,  which  yon  look  for  in  vam  as  a  ch^cteristic  of 
the  Lords. 

Of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  only  one  that  looled  the  baron, 
was  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Oxford  —  ^slipperf  Sam^^  as  his 
enemies  nick-name  him,  on  account  of  the  adroit)^  he  on  all  oc- 
casions manifests,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  re'^uning  the  ecde- 
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siastical  position,  while  keeping  just  this  side  of  Rome.    One  or 
two  of  his  brothers  have  gone  entirely  over.    It  is  said  by  those 
who  profess  to  know,  that  the  Bishop  mmself  has  a  strong  hanker- 
ing K>r  the  gauds  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  who  now  displays  her 
enchantments,  and  asserts  her  empire  upon  the  old  imperial  hills. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  meek  and  evangelical  Wilberfbroe,  the  philan- 
thropist and  Christian  statesman.    Surely  it  is  passmg  strange,  with 
such  antecedents,  and  reared  in  so  moderate  a  school,  that  all  the 
sons  should  have  been  the  very  antipodes  of  the  &ther  in  the  form 
and  fiishion  of  their  belief;  that  &ther  who  would  have  evangelized 
Uie  Church  of  England  almost  to  the  simplicity  of  the  &ith  and  forms 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  dissenter.  But  let  the  Bishop's  ecclesias- 
tical  proclivities  be  what  the^r  may,  I  believe  no  one  ever  pretends  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  piety,  or  the  perfect  blamelessness  of  his 
his  official  career.    As  was  said  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  by  his  ad- 
mirers, so  may  it  be  said  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford :  ^  He  has  the  good 
humor  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  &ncy  of  a 
poet,  the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint ;  while  we 
verily  believe  that  he  has  parts  and  endowments  enough,  which  if 
parcelled  out  among  the  clergy,  would  make  the  most  learned 
diocese  in  the  world.'    But  aside  from  his  standing  in  the  Church, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is  physically  and  intellectuidly  an  orna- 
ment to  lus  order — looking  more  the  peer  than  any  of  the  tem- 
poral nobles  round  him,  with  ^  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  in  their 
veins.    The  rest  of  the  Englidi  hierarchy,  at  least  those  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  upon  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  cut  rather  a  sorry  figure ; 
and  some  of  tneir  outside  adornments  had  a  somewhat  dingy, 
rumpled  look,  with  none  of  Hhe  unsullied  purity  of  the  lawn,'  be- 
longing to  *  that  right  reverend  Bench,'  h^fore  whom  the  indig- 
nant Chatham  made  his  eloquent  appeal    Many  of  those  I  did  see 
upon  the  Bench  of  Bishops  physically  reminded  me  very  much 
of  that  band  of  old  women  in  red,  the  cardinals,  who  on  state  oc- 
casions totter  on  after  Pope  Pius  up  ^  the  long-drawn  aisle '  of  Saint 
Peter's. 

The  lords  spiritual  of  the  House  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  delegates  from  tne  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland.  Strictly  speaking,  their  rank  is  much  more 
limited  than  that  of  thef  lords  temporal ;  for  although  they  take 
precedence  as  temporal  barons^  yet  they  do  it  rather  by  a  fiction 
of  law  than  by  any  thing  approaching  to  reality.  A  temporal  peer 
is  understood  to  occupy  hi»«eat  in  the  House  in  consequence  of  his 
hereditary  right,  and  with  power  to  leave  his  dignity  to  his  heirs. 
Whereas  an  archbishop  or  bishop  officially  has  neither  ancestor  or 
heir.  They  occupy  their  seats  simply  as  the  representatives  of  the 
der^y,  and  although  they  may  take  part  m  all  the  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  temporal  peers,  their  true  and  natural 
&nction  is  watching  over  that  body  whose  interests  are  strictly  in 
their  keeping,  and  theirs  alone. 

We  turn  from  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  to  the 
Chancellor,  the  presiding  officer  oi  tne  House,  who  sits  there,  with 
his  capacious  wig,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  half-buried  in 
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.  the  wool  sack,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  Brahmin  at  his  de- 
votions. This  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  is  sorelj  no  Binecure,  and 
the  daties  are  infinitely  more  onerons  now,  than  those  which  this 
officer  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  few  years  ago.  The  great 
question  of  law  reform,  emhracing  as  it  does  so  many  particidar 
topics,  has  now  become  in  England  the  popular  cry  of  administni- 
tions,  and  public  men  rest  t£eir  claims  to  the  support  of  the 
country  at  large  upon  their  merits,  as  sound,  efficient,  and  practical 
law  reformers. 

Informer  times,  and  in  &ct  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  over-worked,  as  a  judge  and 
minister  of  state,  that  he  could  hardly  pay  that  attention  to  the  gr^t 
question  of  Law  Reform  which  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  nead 
of  the  profession  demanded.  The  Court  of  Appeal  m  Chancery  has 
therefore  recently  been  established,  which  relieves  him  in  a  measure 
from  some  of  his  duties  as  Chancellor;  but  it  onlv  gives  him  time  and 
opportunity  to  attend  to  others.  It  is  wonderiul  how  this  officer  can 
in  any  way  satisfactorily  discharge  the  demands  made  continusdly  on 
his  time.  He  not  only  has  to  attend  the  Lords  as  its  presiding  o£ 
ficer,  and  a  judge  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  the  last  resort,  but  in 
addition  to  aU  these  duties,  has  to  act  as  minister  of  state,  to  attend 
cabinet  councils,  to  preside  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  regulate  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  to  bestow 
livings,  (an  incident  of  office  which  he  holds  as  keeper  of  the  royal 
conscience,)  and  to  give  such  passing  attention  as  these  exactions 
on  his  time  will  permit  to  the  firammg  of  Acts  of  Parliament  af- 
fecting the  le^  institutions  of  the  country.  With  such  maltifii> 
nous  and  various  duties,  no  man  of  moderate  intellectual  calibre 
and  industry  could  hold  the  position  a  single  week  without  mani- 
festing his  incapacity.  The  first  minds  of  the  kingdom  are  alone 
equal  to  such  an  herculean  task,  such  minds  as  those  of  Hardwicke, 
Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Cottenham,  and  Cranworth. 

Lord  Cranworth,  who  at  this  time  was  Lord  Chancellor,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  man  close  upon  seventy,  and  bears  the  mark 
of  severe  mental  labor  upon  his  wrinkled  brow.  He  of  course 
filled  some  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  offices,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  wool  sack.  Having  elevated  himself  to  his  present 
exalted  position  by  abOity  and  honest  industry,  he  has  rivalled  his 
great  predecessors,  most  of  whom,  like  himself  sprang  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  by  the  soundness  of  his  judicial,  opinions,  and 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  law  learmng. 

Close  by  the  wool-sack,  a  position  olten  caricatured  by  Punchy 
was  sitting,  or  rather  I  might  say^  was  crouching,  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  a  peer  not  by  rignt  of  mheritance,  but  by  right  of  in- 
tellect. Tlie  resources  of  tms  man  are^  truly  wonderfiil ;  and  one 
might  well  imagine  that  he  had  realized  the  ancient  Scythian 
&ble,  ^  killing  the  foremost  man  in  every  department  of  science, 
and  possessing  himself  of  all  their  intellectual  strength.'  But  the 
Brougham  of  to-day,  whatever  his  intellectuality,  has  nothing  cer- 
tainly to  boast  of,  either  in  his  physique  or  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.    No  one  looking  at  that  low,  wrinkled  brow,  that 
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shocking  tumed-np  nose,  with  a  saaareness  of  nostril  which  even 
JPfiTi^A  has  hardly  caricatured,  or  the  expressionless  mouth,  would 
ever  single  him  out  as  remarkable  for  any  thing  among  the  common 
herd  of  men.  And  yet  there  he  crouches  by  the  woolsack  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  world-renowned  as  jurist,  philosopher,  orator, 
statesman,  and  in  the  exact  sciences  a  perfect  widking  encyclopaedia. 
The  advance  of  years,  and  some  politicMil  disappointments,  are  said  to 
have  made  him  somewhat  cynical  and  peevish.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing, both  in  manner  and  matter,  recalled  to  my  mind  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, as  I  remembered  him  in  the  Senate  daring  the  winter  of  1838. 
He  resembles  him  too  in  his  egotism  and  irritability. 

That  rather  feeble-looking,  plamly-dressed  man,  leaning  over  to 
n>eak  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  is  ^  the  classic  Thane,  the  Athenian 
Aberdeen '  of  Byron's  verse :  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  the  nominal 
Premier,  the  confident  of  his  royal  mistress,  the  ^Iron  Duke' 
having  gone  to  lie  down, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him,' 

beneath  the  sounding  pavement  of  Saint  Paul's.  Aberdeen  is  no 
orator,  but  honest  and  patriotic ;  none  more  cautious  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  none  more  distinguished  by  inflexible  integrity  and  strong 
common-sense.  Noble  as  ne  is,  he  does  not  look  the  peer,  and  vet 
blood  pure  from  the  Norman  Conquest  courses  in  his  veins.  He 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  those  Gordons,  who  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
stood  up  so  bravely  for  the  King,  and  suffered  so  severely  in  the 
after-persecutions.  In  more  modem  times,  these  Gordons  seem 
to  have  mellowed  down  from  the  principles  of  their  ancestors  suf- 
ficiently to  become  good  friends  to  the  revolutionary  settlement, 
and  even  so  &t  conformed  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  thev 
were  induced  to  abandon  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  for  which 
old  Gordon  of  Faddo  died,  joining  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  the  present  Earl  is  a  conscientious  member ;  bein^  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  England  since  the  Revolution,  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  Aberdeen  who  persuaded 
Murat  to  forsake  his  old  master,  and  won  him  over  to  the  side  of 
the  allies.  Aberdeen  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class  of  states- 
men in  England,  who  have  ever  opposed  the  principle  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  affisdrs  of  foreign  stiites,  either  on  the  continent  or 
elsewhere.  This  principle  he  understands  very  differently  fi*om 
Lord  Palmerston.  By  the  latter,  non-intervention  is  interpreted 
to  mean  simply  abstinence  from  taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of  any 
one  of  the  contending  parties ;  but  this  is  not  to  prevent  inter- 
ference by  advice,  encouragement  in  secret,  and  in  every  possible 
way  short  of  warlike  assistance.  By  the  former,  as  fiu:  as  I  can 
understand  his  policy  from  his  pubUc  speeches,  it  means  exactly 
what  the  words  convey — an  absolute  neutrality  between  both  con- 
tending parties.  In  person,  this  ^stinguished  statesman  is  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  of  a  spare  figure,  and  equally  sedate  in  garb 
and  bearing.  His  style  of  speakine  has  no  pretensions  to  grace, 
and  is  heavy  from  its  studied  form^ty,  while  his  tones  are  some- 
what monotonous.    I  believe  as  a  statesman  hB  has  always  proved 
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a  soundly-jndging,  truthfal,  and  reliable  man,  and  his  dispassioDate^ 
oool  head,  always  learning,  always  observing,  is,  after  forty  yean 
of  watching  and  working,  full  of  wisdom,  which,  in  his  case,  I 
take  to  be,  the  remembrance  of  the  results  of  observation.  Eng^ 
lishmen  tell  you  he  wants  ^parliamentary  knack,'  which  oftoi 
passes  for  cleverness ;  and  his  lack  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fiict,  thst 
ne  was  never  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 

While  studying  the  features  of  Aberdeen,  and  trying  to  re- 
member the  principal  points  of  his  histoiy,  I  was  startled  by  the 
tones  of  a  voice  broad  with  the  most  unmistakable  Scotch  accent, 
and  taming  my  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  found 
that  it  proceed  from  a  light-haired,  youthful  peer,  who,  I  leanwd, 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of  Argy  le.  He  is  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  and,  for  his  years,  among  the  ablest.  He  comes 
trom  that  numerous  clan  of  CampbeUs,  whose  history  is  intimatdj 
bound  up  with  that  of  Scotland,  and  occupies  almost  as  lai^  a 
national  space  as  that  of  Douglas.  Although  he  has  shown  himself  a 
skilful  debater  upon  many  subjects,  his  chief  power,  it  is  admitted, 
lies  in  polemical  discussions.  When  the  Papal  aggressions  assomed 
such  an  alarming  position,  in  1851,  the  youthful  Duke  partidpated 
in  the  discussions  growing  out  of  the  measures  that  were  brought 
forward  to  meet  the  crisis.  Indeed,  some  of  the  movements  of  the 
Protestant  side  appear  to  have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as  those 
of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  .Wiseman.  When,  for  instance,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  summoned  his  clergy,  and  laid  before  them  a 
protest  against  Papal  usurpations,  but  couched  in  a  style  which 
savored  rather  of  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  Pope  than  a  Protestant 
prelate,  the  Duke  published  a  very  severe  letter,  addressed  to  him, 
rebuking  the  arrogance  of  his  assumptions,  and  pointing  out  the 
inconsistency  of  his  pretensions,  when  brought  in  conflict  with  the 
true  historical  position  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  is  said  also  to 
have  achieved  quite  a  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  having  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  geology,  with 
considerable  success.  His  style  of  speaking  is  good,  and  his  finency 
remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the  imped^  utterance  of  most 
of  his  brother  peers.  The  only  thing  that  marred  the  efficacy  of 
his  speech,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  rather  broad  Scotch  accent, 
which  gave  a  harshness  to  the  tones  of  his  voice.  Lord  Stanley, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Derby,  followed  in  a  very  passionate  speecL 
He  is  a  young  man,  who  has  had  initiative  training  in  the  lower 
House ;  and  such  a  training  as  he  had  there,  has  given  him  expe- 
rience, and  coolness  in  debate,  which  were  very  marked  in  hia 
manner  and  style.  His  voice,  however,  is  shocking :  PunA 
once  said  of  him,  Hhat  he  was  a  Demosthenes  who  kept  the 
pebbles  in  his  month ; »  and  it  is  a  very  good  description  of  a 
voice  which  grates  most  harshly  upon  the  ear.  As  he  speaks,  he 
moves  his  head  very  awkwardly  from  side  to  side,  which  makes  a 
most  ludicrous  appearance.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
he  appears  to  be  a  very  effective  debater.  The  worth  of  what  he 
says,  is  more  in  the  matter  than  in  the  manner.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing  Lords  Lyndhnrst  and  Derby,  who  were  not 
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in  the  chamber  on  the  eyening  of  my  yisit ;  more  especially  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  whose  descent  from  the  American  painter,  Copley, 
mi^es  him  more  interesting  to  onr  eyes,  independent  of  that 
masterly  intellect  which  has  enabled  him  to  triumph  oyer  all  the 
dLsadyantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  reach  the  highest  eleya- 
tion  known  to  a  subject. 

But  let  us  leaye  the  House  of  Lords  and  look  in  upon  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  past  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  the  stir  and  tur- 
moil of  mighty  London  is  hushed  to  rest,  but  the  heart  —  the 
Senate  —  is  pumping  away  the  sustaining  blood  of  the  nation  in 
this  &T  comer  on  the  Thames.    Looking  down  from  our  place  in 

the  stranger's  gallery,  and  seated  alongside  of  our  friend  B ^ 

himself  a  member  of  the  House,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
ability  to  single  out  the  notabilities.  That  gentlemanly  indiyidual, 
of  rather  youthful  appearance,  who  has  just  taken  his  place  to  the 
right  of  Uie  speaker  on  the  front  bencn,  is  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  time  we  saw  him,  Her  Majesty's  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheauer  and  Leader  of  the  Commons.  Presently  he  lifls  his 
hat  somewnat  from  his  brow,  and  enters  into  conyersation  with  a 
thin,  small-faced  man  on  his  left,  who  bears  a  manrellous  resem- 
blance to  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  once  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. This  is  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  John  Russell.  Of  all 
men  in  the  House,  I  wanted  to  see  and  hear  this  ^eat  Commoner, 
this  energetic  leader  who  distinguished  himself  m  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggles  which  haye  been  fought  and  won  in  the  great 
cause  of  Re&rm.  His  strong  democratic  tendencies  he  comes 
fikirly  by,  they  haying  descended  to  him  through  the  long  line  of 
an  ancient  House,  which  I  belieye  can  trace  its  lineage  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  reign  of  the  seyenth  Henry.  The  House  of  Bed- 
ford-for  centuries  has  been  distinguished  for  its  strong  popular  pro- 
cliyities,  and  boasts  at  least  one  ancestor,  the  celebrated  William 
Lord  Russell,  whose  blood  was  poured  out  upon  the  scaffold  in  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  whose  death  imdoubtedly  did  much  to 
paye  the  way  for  the  great  Reyolution  of  1686.  His  nobility  comes 
to  him,  to  use  those  stirring  lines  of  Moore,  addressed  to  the  young 
statesman,  when  ill-health  made  him  think  seriously  of  withdraw- 
ing from  public  life  altogether : 

^Stamped  with  the  seal, 

Far,  far  more  ennobling  than  monarch  eV  set, 
With  the  blood  of  thy  race  offered  up  for  the  weal 

Of  a  naUon  that  swears  by  that  martyrdom  yet.' 

With  all  these  surroundings,  it  was  with  a  deep  interest  I  gazed 
upon  this  statesman, 

*  With  his  genius,  his  power  and  name, 

Who,  bom  of  a  Bussill,  whose  instinct  to  run 
The  accustomed  career  of  his  sires,  is  the  same 
As  the  eaglet^s  to  soar  with  liis  eyes  on  the  sun.* 

I  must  confess,  howeyer,  to  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment, 
when  he  rose  to  speak.  Upon  his  feet  he  appeared  rather  a  pocket 
edition  of  humamty,  of  that  stature  which  always  detracts  from 
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one's  ideas  of  greatness.  There  was  no  grace,  and  apparently  no 
attempt  at  it.  He  held  a  preposteronsljr  mr^e  hat  for  such  a  head, 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  buned  deep  in  his  bre^hes- 
pocket.  As  he  commenced,  what  peculiarly  strack  me  was  the 
pitch  of  his  Yoice,  being  in  its  tiniest,  that  is  to  saj,  its  highest 
key,  while  all  his  phrases  were  broadened,  as  if  for  effect,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  an  unpractised  ear,  was  shocking.  And  yet, 
as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  his  sentences  flowed  firom  him 
more  fluently  and  copiously,  you  found  yourself  in  spite  of  his 
manner  and  pronunciation,  becoming  interested.  His  speech  was 
frigid  and  didactic,  but  so  plain  and  simple  in  its  statements,  that 
you  felt  as  if  you  could  not  lose  &  sentence.  No  ffi^ts  of  &ncy, 
no  illustrations,  but  as  bald  and  barren  of  ornament  as  a  lawyer^ 
state  of  the  case.  An  American,  used  to  the  fervent  florid  stjle 
of  home-sneaking,  at  first  cannot  understand  how  so  cold  and  K>r- 
mal  a  speaker  could  ever  become  a  leader ;  but  yet  as  his  speech  ad- 
vances, you  find  where  the  power  of  the  man  is  to  be  found :  it  is  in 
the  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  his  case ;  the  ignoring  of  every 
thing  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  issue.  Bis  speech  in  this 
regard  was  crystal-clear.  It  was  during  this  speech  I  first  heard 
the  English  legislative  mode  of  approval,  the  cry  of  hear !  hear ! 
The  thing  is  done  by  reiterating  the  word  hear  I  until  all  sense  and 

Eower  of  hearing  are  gone.  It  begins  with  a  distinct  but  Mtering 
ear !  hear  I  but  soon  the  syllables  roll  and  jostle  each  other  like 
the  emptying  of  small  stones  out  of  a  cart,  or  the  chafe  of  pebbles 
on  the  sea-shore  rattling  after  a  returning  billow.  Immediately  on 
Lord  John  taking  his  seat,  D'Israeli  rose  to  reply.  He  stood 
directly  facing  Gladstone,  and  his  speech  was  eviaently  aimed  at 
the  then.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ignoring  Lord  John  Russell 
altogether.  D'Israeli  has  considerable  of  the  «fewish  physiognomy, 
but  none  of  that  remarkable  beauty  which  the  earlier  portraits  of 
him  give  you  reason  to  expect.  He  has  a  haggard,  way-worn  look, 
and'when  his  features  are  at  rest,  I  think  any  one  would  say  he 
was  an  exceedingly  homely  man.  It  is  a  face  which  one  sees  re- 
peated in  the  Jews'  quarter  in  London  every  day.  His  first  speedi 
m  the  House  is  said  to  have  been  a  &ilure ;  the  House  snubbed 
him ;  but  the  yelling  laughter  that  greeted  him  made  him 
what  he  is,  as  they  say  it  gave  him  so  much  to  obliterate. 
He  muttered,  as  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  yells  :  *  The  time 
shall  come  when  you  will  hear  me  I '  And  that  time  hcLS  come ; 
nor  had  it  gone^  for  the  House  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  when 
he  rose,  and  every  member  seemed  anxious  to  catch  each  word 
as  it  fell.  He  began  very  distinctly,  but  very  quietly.  He 
had  not  intended  to  speak  that  evening,  but  there  were  reasons 
why  he  should.  He  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it 
would  be  disrespectful  to  his  sovereign,  and  indicate  a  lack  of 
patriotic  zeal,  if  he  did  not  offer  a  few  observations.  After  a  few 
generalities  like  the  above,  the  House  was  invited  to  retrace  its 
steps  through  the  history  of  the  last  few  months.  The  origin  of 
the  war  was  then  rapidly    given,  intermingled  with    stinging 
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inuendoes  and  sarcastic  comments  upon  the  state  of  the  Budget^ 
and  the  grievoas  miscalcalations  and  errors  into  which  the  Ghan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  fallen.  He,  Gladstone,  had  endeayored 
to  capitalize  a  little  popularity  bj  pandering  to  party  corruptions ; 
and  so  he  went  on,  calm  and  dispassionate  at  times,  when  making 
some  financial  statement,  at  others  gesticulating  with  considerable 
violence,  and  uttering  the  most  scathing  and  severe  rebukes 
against  the  administration  party.  D'lsraeh  was  originally  a  liberal 
in  his  politics,  but  he  deserted  Hume  and  O'Connell  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  make  an  attack  upon  his 
former  colleagues.  Mr.  O'Connell  rei)Ked  in  his  characteristic 
style,  and  after  charging  his  assailant  with  charlatanism,  apostacy, 
and  ingratitude,  wound  up  his  yengeful  diatribe  by  a  sarcasm, 
which  went  straight  like  a  poisoned  arrow  to  the  mark.  ^  I  cannot,' 
said  the  Irish  orator,  divest  my  mind  of  the  belief,  that  if  this  fel- 
low's genealogy  could  be  traced,  it  would  be  found  that  he  was 
the  lineal  descendant  and  true  heir  at  law  of  the  impenitent  thief^ 
who  atoned  for  his  crimes  upon  the  cross.'  But  in  the  position  he 
has  attained,  and  the  lasting  reputation  that  he  has  acquired,  he 
has  taken  a  sweet  revenge  on  all  who 

*  Spat  npon  his  JewiBh  giberdine.' 

Gladstone  rose  to  reply  to  D'Israeli,  and  after  some  preparatory 
sentences,  most  admirably  calculated  for  winning  and  arresting  at- 
tention, he  commenced  a  defence  of  the  Budget,  in  a  clear,  calm, 
practical,  and  common-sense  speech.  Seizmg  npon  the  strong 
points  of  D'Israeli,  he  refuted  them  one  by  one,  and  at  intervals 
dealt  him  some  tremendous  blows  with  great  success,  ii*  applause 
was  any  evidence.  Gladstone  is  candid,  ar^mentative,  dignified, 
and  deferential.  His  knowledge  of  the  mmutest  point  of  detail 
was  marvellously  elaborate ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  the  faculty 
of  not  letting  his  hearers  sink  among  details,  but  at  intervals  re- 
lieves the  tedmm  of  the  debate,  with  eloquent  passages  that  have 
the  ring  of  the  true  metal  about  them.  His  speech  was  a  sort  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  Report,  ornamented  with  classical  al- 
lusions, and  interspersed  with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence. 

The  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons  differs  from  that  of  our 
parliamentary  bodies  in  this,  that  it  is  much  more  practical,  busi- 
ness-like, and  to  the  purpose.  There  seems  no  effort  at  display, 
and  there  is  none.  In  the  Commons,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
speakers  conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  their 
speakins  has  a  business-like  air.  No  man,  I  should  think,  could 
ever  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  platform  for  his  own  glorifica- 
tion. A  man  who  does  not  work  there,  soon  finds  his  level.  A 
man  who,  as  our  Congressmen  do,  talks  for  and  to  the  galleries^ 
would  insult  the  self-love  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be 
snubbed  incontinently.  To  an  American,  this  business-like  air, 
this  come-to-the-point  stvle  of  legislation,  is  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  hurrying,  ramDle-scrambl^  style  with  which  every  thing 
is  done  in  the  legislative  halls  of  hits  own  ooontry. 
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THX  PABTIVO. 

Bini  bj  ride,  we  sat  together, 

As  oh  in  days  gone  bj ; 
But  now  ow  hearte  were  distanl 

Ai  earth  b  from  the  ak  j : 
A  shadow  had  come  oVr  os, 

Which  darkened  all  the  room. 
And  filled  our  eyes  with  sorrow, 

And  filled  oar  hearts  with  gloom. 

Within  that  icj  shadow 

We  sat  as  if  congealed. 
Though  heart  and  brain  were  throbbing 

With  thoQghts  no  speech  rerealed. 
Each  knew  the  secret  pang 

Which  gare  the  other  pain : 
Ah !  one  had  nerer  lored. 

And  the  other  lored  in  Tsin. 

Awhile  wo  sat  in  rilenoe, 

Sorrowful  and  chQl : 
I  knew  that  I  must  leare  her, 

And  jet  I  lingered  still ; 
Like  M>me  forlorn  miser, 

Who  hath  lost  his  wealth  and  mind. 
And  lingers,  Tainly  seeking 

What  he  shall  nerer  find. 

Then  with  a  sadden  start, 

The  impulse  of  despair, 
I  arose  to  brare  mj  fate, 

And  go  —  I  cared  not  where : 
I  took  her  hand  in  mine, 

*T  was  cold  as  a  dead  hand ; 
No  pressure  now  —  no  clasp. 

Which  the  heart  might  understand. 

I  looked  into  her  eres, 

And  she  looked  Into  mine, 
But  hers  were  like  the  stars 

Which  warm  not  as  they  shine : 
I  said  to  her,  *  Good  night ! ' 

She  said  *  Good  night  *  to  me ; 
So  we  parted,  sadly  parted — 

Coldly  parted,  I  and  she. 

When  I  left  her  father^s  house. 

And  passed  with  rapid  feet, 
My  foot-steps  echoed  sadly 

Through  the  empty  street: 
I  felt  like  one  who  grieTetb, 

By  some  deep  sorrow  moved ; 
As  a  mourner  when  he  leaveth 

The  grare  of  one  he  loved. 
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Tm  Nobth-Amibxcav  Bimw,  for  tlie  April  Quarter  of  1858 :  pp.  895.  Boston : 
Cbosbt,  Nichols  akd  Compavt.  New-York:  Gkasus  S.  Feahois  akd  CoMPAirr, 
Number  554  Broadway. 

We  sometimes  haye  the  thought  'borne  in  upon  our  minds,'  (as  our 
brothers  the  Friends  say,)  in  relation  to  this  fiu;t :  are  we  sufficiently  aware, 
here  in  our  country — do  we  properly  appreciate  —  the  media  throu^  which 
the  intellectual  records  of  our  day  and  our  generation  are  preserred  for  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us  ?    We  think  that  we  do  not: 

•OLXXIX' 

is  the  number  inscribed  upon  the  ^North-AfMriean  BevieWj  now  before  us. 
Think  how  often  this  work,  *  still  high  advanced,*  has  been  sought  for  in 
public  and  private  libraries,  for  the  choice  works,  the  keen  dissection,  the  se- 
date comment  of  the  first  minds  of  our  once  yoimg  but  now  grown  and  (with- 
out figure  of  speech)  '  mighty  empire  I ' 

It  is  for  this  reason — and  surely  for  years  our  readers  must  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  the  fiu^t  —  that  we  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
good  wishes  for  the  ^Narth 'American  RwieWy  as  the  olde^  representative 
of  all  the  really  critical  organs  of  our  country.  Here,  we  think  we  may  say, 
without  a  doubt,  have  appeared  the  best,  the  most  reliable,  the  most  succinctly 
and  gracefully-written  critical  papers  in  our  language :  by  which  we  do  not 
mean,  as  a  cynical  English  reviewer  once  said,  the  ^American  language,  as 
contradistinguished  firom  the  EnglitiK^  Thus  much  we  have  thou^t  it  pro- 
per to  say,  to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  uniform  tone  of  commendation  in 
which  we  invariably  indulge,  in  adverting  to  our  only  long-lived,  self-sustain- 
ing; country-honoring  and  country-honored  Quaeterlt.  But  let  us  refer  to 
the  number  before  us. 

The  *  Papers '  proper,  with  eleven  brief  *  Critical  Notices,*  constitute  the 
contents  of  the  present  number.  We  shall  state  them  mainly  in  order :  *  Pal- 
0BAVE*8  History  of  Normandy  and  England :  *  Washikgton  Ibvino's  life  of 
WAsniNGTOir:  Michauz's  *  North- American  Sylva:*  Smucker^s  *Lifo  and 
Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton  : '  '  Influence  of  English  Literature  upon 
French  Literature:'  'The  Brahmin's  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life:'  Duer's 
« Constitutional  Jurisprudence:'   'The  Rebellion  in  India:'  'The  daasic 
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Mythology  and  Ghristianity : '  *  Recent  Researches  in  Africa:'  embnoof 

*  running  reviews  *  of  no  less  than  ten  different  works  upon  genenl,  or  it 
least  cognate  themes,  (p'ints  o'  compass  and  distances  excepted :)  and  then  the 

*  hatch '  of  less-carefully-considered  *  Critical  Notices.'  We  profess  not  to  him 
read  all  the  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  ^  North  -American ;'  and  era 
of  such  as  we  ?uM)e  found  leisure  and  occasion  to  read,  we  find  that  we  cui  ay 
but  little  that  will  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers :  but  we  can  interest  them, 
by  permitting  the  able  reviewers  to  speak  for  themselves :  as  witness  the  fcXkm- 
ing,  from  a  notice  of  Ibving's  *  Life  of  Washington.'  We  cannot  omit  t  gen- 
tence  of  the  following,  so  tnitiiful  and  weU-e^ressed^  as  every  inteDigeDt  and 
tasteful  reader  must  admit  it  to  be : 

*  Mb.  Ibvino  has  taken  advantage  of  every  opportanity  to  introdnoe  appropriito 
details;  seasoning  his  narrative  with  characteristic  aneodotes,  which  give  a  pleuut 
relief  to  the  general  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  serve  to  bring  oat  those  nmiUv 
traits,  without  which  our  knowledge  of  a  man  is  always  indefinite  and  unsatisliMrtoTy. 
But  he  has  displayed  superior  discretion  in  the  choice  of  them,  accepting  nothing 
which  was  not  trustwortny,  and  r^ecting  those  idle  stories  which  float  loosely  in  the 
wake  of  every  great  man,  without  any  competent  witoeaa  to  vouch  for  their  sathea- 
ticitv. 

*  It  may  seem  superfluons  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ievino's  style ;  but  it  is  so  refreshing  to 
meet  with  a  work  written  in  such  good  taste,  and  with  so  graoefiil  an  adbsreneeto 
the  pure  traditions  of  our  lanffuage,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  dveUipf 
for  a  moment  upon  the  grateful  theme.  Every  ase  has  a  conventional  style  of  iti 
own,  arising  fhim  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself  and  reflecting,  with  more  or  Iw 
fidelity,  its  own  characteristics.  So  long  as  the  influenoes  under  which  it  grev  sp 
retain  their  power,  it  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the  popular  standard.  Bat  no 
sooner  do  they  cease  to  act,  than  it  beflpns  to  lose  its  distinctive  features  and  grtdoall^ 
to  assume  those  of  another  period.  Still  there  is  an  element  in  it  which  resists  this 
constant  tendency  to  chanze,  and  preserves  itself  with  more  or  less  parity  throogh 
the  entire  series  of  transformations.  This  element  is  the  genius  of  tiie  langui(^  • 
lithe  and  delicate  spirit,  assuming  with  miraculous  flezibuity  a  atrange  vuielyof 
forms,  bendin§^  to  the  strong  will,  numorins  the  playful  caprioe,  difl!using  itself  with 
subtile  expansion  throughout  the  whole  body  of  literature,  and  giving  to  the  infinita 
creations  of  mind  the  form  and  lineaments  of  national  unity.  Tfaus,  while  then  » 
much  in  which  the-  writers  of  different  ages  differ,  there  is  something  in  which  ther 
agree ;  and  this  point  of  agreement  furnishes  one  of  the  tests  by  which  individual 
style  should  be  judged. 

*  Some  hold  the  s reat  writers  of  their  lan^ase  in  such  veneration,  that  they  hsidfy 
venture  to  use  a  phrase  which  has  not  received  their  sanction,  and  never  seem  to  M 
sure  of  themselves  unless  when  treading  in  their  foot-steps.  Others,  tempering  their 
reverence  for  the'past  by  a  cheerful  recognition  of  the  chants  which  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  rise  of  new  arts  and  inventions  introduce  into  the  forms  of  speech, 
readily  admit  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  expression  of  thoagnt.  1 
third  class  seem  to  throw  tnemselves  recklessly  into  the  current,  with  an  utter  diar^ 
^ard  of  all  the  old  land-marks  and  cherished  associations  of  their  fkthers,  confouod- 
ing  innovation  with  progress,  and  novelty  with  reform,  too  proud  of  the  aire  thej  lire 
in  to  remember  how  much  it  owes  to  the  ages  that  went  before,  and  tilliu  thw 
pages  so  lavishly  with  new  infusions  of  form  and  diction,  as  to  make  it  difjkolt  to 
recognize  in  the  unnatural  mixture  the  genuine  characteristics  of  their  mothe^ 
tontrue. 

'  Of  the  three  great  American  historians,  Mr.  Pancorr,  perhaps,  has  the  fewest  of 
those  characteristic  traits  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  our  own  timea 
The  general  structure  of  his  style  resembles  that  of  the  best  parts  of  the  last  centmr. 
though  every  sentence  has  that  fine  flavor  of  general  culture  which  can  be  ae^oirn 
only  by  a  long  and  careful  studv  of  the  most  polished  writers  of  every  age.  His  ten- 
tences  have  an  easy  and  natural  flow,  adapting  themselves  with  graceful  flexibility  to 
the  different  forms  of  expression  which  tne  subject  requires,  from  a  full  picture  to  a 
simple  outline.  The  rhythm  of  his  periods  is  not  always  apparent,  or,  at  least,  not 
always  prominent,  for  tney  are  addressed  to  the  eve  rather  than  to  the  ear ;  bat  there 
is  a  sweet  under-tone  of  natural  melody  running  ihrough  them,  which  mindes  pleas- 
antly with  their  general  flow,  and  fills  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  sense  ofnarmonr. 
There  is  no  apparent  effort  about  them.  Every  thing  is  natural  and  easy,  like  tSi 
firee  giving  of  wnat  has  been  freely  received.  Tou  may  sometimes  feel  the  want  of 
energy;  of  lucidness,  never.    The  words  are  for  the  most  part  happily  choaao,  iadi- 
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Gating  a  jndicioiis  use  of  the  diffarent  elements  of  onr  yoeabolaiy  without  any  ezchi- 
siye  preference.  He  does  not  indulge  largely  in  epithets,  thoneh  those  which  he  em- 
ploys are  beautiful  and  appropriate.  He  has  none  of  those  nery  sentences  which 
olaze  up  with  spontaneous  combustion,  as  if  they  were  about  to  consume  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  written;  nor  yet  any  of  that  other  cast,  so  common  amon^  our 
modish  writers,  which  seem  to  hare  been  shot  out  like  arrows  from  the  bow,  paming 
the  sensitiye  ear  by  the  incessant  twang  of  the  cord.  But  he  expresses  his  thoughts 
with  a  renuine  simplicity,  a  natural  warmth,  an  unaffected  dignity,  that  bring  tnem 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  distinctly  as  they  arose  in  his  own,  and  leave  them 
ttiere  like  the  recollection  of  a  sunny  landscape,  or  a  sweet  song,  which  dwells  in  the 
soul  as  an  unfailing  resource  for  secret  refreshment. 

*■  In  striking  contrast  with  these  natural  graces  is  the  brilliant  and  elaborate  tessel- 
lation of  Mr.  Bancroft's  style,  into  which  rich  and  yaried  learning  and  wide  exper- 
ience of  life  have  been  wrought  with  lavish  profusion.  It  is  evicfent  that  Mr.  Bait- 
OKOPT  has  studied  the  art  of  writing  with  oncommon  care.  His  sentences  are  shaped 
and  modulated  with  unwearied  pains.  The  words  are  inserted  in  their  places  with  a 
curious  felicity.  The  epithets  are  drawn  freely  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and 
set  off  the  thought  with  dazzling  brilliancy.  Like  MOllib,  the  eloonent  historian  of 
Switzerland,  he  loves  to  interweave  with  his  own  the  langnaoe  of  the  texts  he  draws 
from,  forming  a  rich  mosaic  of  skilfully  assorted  colors.  He  affects,  too,  a  senten- 
tious energy,  and  the  forms  of  abstract  thought.  But  the  ener^  of  manner  is  not 
always  sustained  by  energy  of  matter,  and  a  portrait  or  an  exposition  sometimes  runt 
out  into  several  pages  of  concise  sentences.  His  periods  are  addressed  to  the  ear  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  to  the  eye ;  and  yon  would  say  that  he  could  never  entirely 
divest  himself  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  multitude.  He  draws  largely 
from  the  science  and  vocabulary  of  the  times,  and  seems  to  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 

eneserving  the  ooloring  of  his  own  age  in  his  most  elaborate  pictures  of  the  past, 
e  never  grows  wearer  of  touching  and  retouching  till  every  detail  has  been  carefully 
finished.  But  his  vivid  imagination  has  somewhat  fragmentary  in  it,  giving  to  paru 
a  prominence  which  mars  at  times  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  And  thus  the  general 
effect  is  like  that  of  a  harpist,  who,  while  he  commands  your  admiration  by  brilliant 
execution,  dwells  too  long  upon  single  chords  to  produoe  a  gratifying  sense  of  har- 
mony. His  individual  sentences  are  never  obscure,  but  the  chapters  do  not  alwaya 
leave  distinct  impressions.  He  has  many  beauties,  some  of  them  of  a  vsery  high  order, 
which  yet  lose  much  of  their  charm  bv  the  lack  of  simplicity  and  repose.  We  are 
too  constantly  reminded  of  the  effort  by  which  they  were  produced,  and  are  seldom 
allowed  to  forget  the  artist  in  his  work. 

*  In  Mr.  laviNo's  style  there  is  less  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  Mr.  Bahoropt's, 
and  more  than  in  Mr.  Prbscott's.  The  character  of  his  early  works  brought  him  into 
tikat  kind  of  contact  with  his  contemporaries  which  necessarily  i^ects  the  forms  of 
expression  by  its  influence  upon  the  forms  of  thought.  In  painting  objects  that  lay 
ander  his  eye,  he  naturally  employed  the  language  of  daily  life,  and  when  he  came  io 
speak  of  the  manners  and  arts  of  other  ages,  or  to  indulge  in  the  genial  exercise  of 
creation,  he  had  already  caught  as  large  a  share  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  age 
as  was  suited  to  the  nature  and  bent  of  his  mind.  His  favorite  studies,  at  the  same 
time,  served  to  moderate  the  effect  of  these  contemporary  influences,  and  to  aid  him 
in  forming  a  style  in  which  the  ffenius  of  the  language  is  preserved  without  sacrific- 
ing the  genius  of  the  age.  He  bad  conceived  an  early  passion  for  the  old  poets  and 
moralists,  and  had  taken  a  special  delight  in  those  exquisite  ballads  into  wnich  men 
fresh  from  the  people  poured  all  the  poetry  of  common  life.  He  had  made  himself 
fktmiliar  with  popular  traditions,  had  studied  the  antique  drama,  and,  living  in  daily 
intercourse  with  men  of  polite  conversation,  had  gathered  around  himself  an  atmo- 
sphere of  pure  literature,  in  which  the  best  elements  of  the  old  and  the  new  were 
naturally  and  harmoniously  blended. 

*  Mr.  laviKo's  language  is  genuine  English,  with  few  words  that  Aooisoir  or  Golo- 
sviTH  would  not  have  used,  and  few  that  would  not  have  been  readily  understood  a 

'hundred  years  aeo  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  employs  them.  The  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  toe  a^e  have  left  just  traces  enough  in  his  style  to  show  that  he  belonss  to  a 
period  in  which  j^eat  changes  have  been  wrought  in  society  by  the  progress  of  natu- 
ral and  social  science.  He  is  fond  of  idioms,  with  which  he  is  copiously  supplied  by 
extensive  reading,  directed  and  enlivened  by  the  habits  of  eood  society.  He  is  usually 
Tery  happy  in  the  choice  both  of  his  words  and  of  his  icuoms,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  could  change  either  without  jeoparding  the  thought.  He  evidently  feels  the 
I>ower  of  a  word  in  its  place,  and  some  of  his  pictures  owe  half  their  beauty  to  a  feli^ 
citous  selection  of  terms.  There  is  a  richness  and  splendor  of  diction  in  nis  essays 
and  tales,  which,  in  his  histories,  is  sobered  down  to  a  calm  affluence,  always  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  but  never  overflowing  in  those  brilliant  periods  which  are  the 
legitimate  ornament  of  imaginative  composition. 

*  In  the  structure  of  his  sentences  there  is  a  pleasing  variety,  although,  like  most 
moderns,  he  prefers  short  aentencee.    Their  rhythm  is  amgularly  rich  and  sweet,  free 
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from  ereiy  taint  of  monotony,  and  alwajs  gratifying  the  oar  bj  spontaneous  ada]i(l»- 
tion  to  the  thought.  Indeea  they  leave  upon  the  mind  the  same  kind  of  impressim 
which  poetiy  does  when  it  has  once  become  associated  with  sweet  music;  one  neTer 
recalls  the  verses  without  fancying  that  he  hears  the  accompaniment. 

*  All  is  clear  and  distinct  in  nis  periods,  which  seem  like  mirrors  to  his  thoughts, 
reflecting  every  idea  so  truthfully,  that  you  feel,  while  reading  him,  as  if  yoa  were 
looking  directly  into  his  mind.  And  this  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  his  nerer 
attempting  a  style  of  writing  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  habits  of  thought;  lo 
that  his  words  become  the  natural  expression  of  his  conceptions.  Without  any  sm- 
bitious  endeavors  to  appear  strong,  he  always  leaves  strong  impressions.  The  izoage 
that  has  found  its  wa^  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  his  words,  is  sure  to  re- 
main there  in  all  its  mshness. 

*  We  cannot  call  his  style  simple ;  for  it  is  too  rich  for  absolute  simplicity.  And 
yet  it  is  so  naturid,  the  ornaments  are  so  chaste,  the  words  seem  to  drop  so  readily 
mto  their  places,  the  epithets  seem  to  rise  so  spontaneously  from,  the  subject,  tfac 
periods  seem  to  flow  so  easily  into  one  another,  that  you  never  think  of  pausing  to 
reflect  on  the  labor  which  it  must  hav^  cost  to  learn  how  to  use  language  so  skilfmlT. 
There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  culture  about  it  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  which,  while 
it  shows  how  conversant  he  must  have  been  with  the  best  writers,  is  free  firom  aD 
tincture  of  pedantry.  He  never  harangues,  though  he  is  often  eloquent  One  may 
read  his  sentences  effeetiveljr,  but  cannot  declaim  them.  He  has  more  movement 
than  Mr.  Priscott.  more  fluidity  than  Mr.  Bancroft.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
name  the  leadinjg  characteristics  of  his  style,  we  should  say  that  they  were  rfajthm, 
artistic  conception,  and  a  constant  play  of  fknoy.  It  is  to  his  delicate  perception  of 
rhythmical  beauty  that  his  sentences  owe  their  iust  and  harmonious  proportions.  It 
is  oy  his  rare  power  of  artistic  conception  that  he  enriches  them  with  pictures  foil 
of  life  and  movement.  And  the  vivid  play  of  his  fancy  sathers  for  him,  from  the 
wide  realms  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  that  store  of  felicitous  epithets  which 
illuminates  them  as  with  a  perpetual  glow  of  soft  and  rosy  liffht  Ton  never  willingly 
lay  down  a  volume  of  his  till  you  have  finished  it :  and  when  you  take  it  up  anew, 
you  still  feel  the  pleasure  grow  upon  you  as  you  read.  *  Fascinating '  is  the  word 
that  we  should  most  readily  apply  to  nim  as  a  writer,  so  irresistible  is  the  inflnenoe 
which  he  sains  over  us,  and  so  serene  a  sense  of  secret  satisfaction  does  he  diSoie 
through  the  mind  bv  the  graceful  flow  of  his  periods. 

*  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Irving  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  task  which  he 
had  set  himself:  a  history  of  WAsmNOTON  which  should  bring  him  home  to  ereiT 
heart  by  bringing  him  distinctly  before  every  mind.  A  psychological  analysis  of 
character,  like  OoLRRinox's  Pitt,  or  a  philosophical  generalization,  like  Guiior's 
Essay,  however  valuable  for  a  certain  class  of  readers  —  and  surely  their  valae  can- 
not be  rated  too  highly — would  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands  who  wish 
to  know  what  Washington  did  in  order  to  win  for  himself  the  holy  title  of  '  Father 
of  his  Country.'  The  historian  of  Washington  is  the  g^reat  teacher  of  the  nation, 
who  tells  us  what  sacrifices  it  cost  our  fathers  to  prepare  for  us  the  blessings  that  we 
enjoy ;  what  heroism  was  required  to  overcome  tne  obstacles  that  beset  their  path ; 
what  self-denial  it  demanded  to  forget  themselves  in  their  love  for  posterity ;  how 
strong  their  wills,  how  firm  their  hearts,  how  sound  their  judgment,  how  serene 
their  wisdom.  We  should  rise  from  the  volume  with  the  whole  of  the  wondrons 
history  imprinted  upon  our  memories,  and  with  our  hearts  glowing  with  ferrent 
gratitude  and  generous  patriotism.  We  should  feel  that  a  great  soul  has  been  laid 
open  before  us,  and  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  look  into  its  innermost  recesses; 
that  we  have  been  brought  nearer  to  one  in  the  touch  of  whose  garments  are  healing 
and  strength,  and  that,  nenceforth,  when  trials  come  upon  us,  and  doubts  assail  os, 
and  our  hearts  sicken  and  grow  faint  at  the  contemplation  of  evils  for  which  we  can 
discover  no  cure,  the  image  of  the  great  and  eood  man  will  rise  before  us  like  a  me»> 
senger  from  heaven,  to  teach  iis  the  power  of  fftith  and  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

'  We  regard  the  brilliant  success  of  these  volumes  as  an  occasion  of  joyful  con- 
gratulation to  the  citizens  of  our  republic.  It  is  eminently  a  national  wo'rk,  npoa 
which  they  can  all  look  with  unmingled  pride.  It  has  not  merely  enriched  our  litera- 
ture with  a  production  of  rare  beauty,  but  has  given  new  force  to  those  local  associa- 
tions which  oind  us  as  with  hallowed  ties  to  the  spots  where  great  men  lived  and 
great  things  were  done.  Few  will  now  cross  the  Delaware  without  remembering  that 
Christmas  niffht  of  tempest  and  victory.  Who  can  look  upon  the  heights  of  Brook- 
lyn without  rancyiuff  that,  as  he  gazes,  the  spires  and  stivets  iiMle  from  his  view, 
while  in  their  stead  stem  and  anxious  faces  rise  through  the  misty  air.  and  amid 
them  the  majestic  form  of  Washington,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  just  lignting  for  s 
moment  his  care-worn  features,  at  the  thought  of  the  prize  he  has  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  a  proud  and  exulting  enemy?  And  Princeton,  and  Valley  Forge,  and  Moo- 
mouth,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  i  orktown :  how  do  they  live  anew  for  us  I  With 
what  perennial  freshness  will  their  names  descend  to  posterity !  And  those  two 
noble  streams  that  flow  to  the  sea  through  alternations  of  pastoral  beauty  and  ragged 
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mn'denr — the  lovelj  Potomac,  the  mi^efltio  Hndaon — how  have  they  become  blended 
DT  these  magic  pages  in  indissolnble  associations;  the  one  the  cherished  home  of 
W^HiiroTON,  the  seat  of  his  domestic  joys,  his  rural  delights,  looked  to  with  eager 
yearning  from  the  din  of  camps  and  battle-fields,  sighed  for  with  weary  longing  amid 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  official  greatness,  to  which  he  returned  so  gladly  when 
his  task  nad  been  accomplished,  and  which,  dying  with  the  serenity  of  Christian  re- 
signation, he  consecrated  by  the  holiest  of  all  associations,  the  patriot's  grave ;  the 
otner  the  scene  of  cares  and  triumphs,  on  whose  banks  he  had  passed  slow  days  of  hope 
deferred,  whose  waters  had  borne  him  to-and-fh>  through  checkered  years  of  dubious 
fortune,  and  had  witnessed  the  touching  sublimity  of  his  farewell  to  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  his  reception  as  first  President  of  the  country 
he  had  saved  I  How  meet  was  it  that,  while  his  ashes  repose  beside  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  bis  life  should  have  been  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  1 ' 

And  as  we  write  this,  we  rise,  go  to  one  of  the  windows  that  open  xrgtxi 
the  piazaEa,  look  over  the  Tapaftn-Zee,  observe  the  weather-oock  peering  abovc^ 
yet  gleaming  among,  the  soft-green  trees  that  surnmnd  *  Sunny-Side,'  the 
same  which  onoe  glittered  on  the  ancient  Vandebhetden  Palace  at  Albany, 
and  say,  *  Peace  and  Happiness,  Joy  and  Blessing,  attend  thee  unto  thy  life's 
end!' 

The  paper  upon  Alexander  HAiOLTOir  will  command  marked  attention  at 
this  moment,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  speciQr  here.  We  haye  space 
but  for  the  following  passage : 

*  Wb  have  spoken  of  Hamilton's  character  and  career  as  requiring  only  the  per- 
spective of  time  to  afford  the  most  efficient  dramatic  material ;  and  the  last  occurren- 
ces of  his  life,  moulded  into  artistic  sequence  and  heightened  by  incidental  circum- 
stances, afford  a  tragic  denouement  worthy  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  long  political 
rivaliy  between  him  and  his  enemy ;  the  singular  coincidence  in  some  poinls  of  their 
intellectual,  and  the  intense  antagonism  in  their  moral  natures ;  their  prominence  as 
the  respective  leaders  of  two  great  parties  in  the  state,  and  as  competitors  in  the 
same  profession ;  the  personal  attractiveness  of  both  in  society ;  the  strong  passions 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  opinion  and  the  race  of  ambition  in  whicn  they  were  opponents ; 
the  brilliant  antecedents  of  one,  and  the  equivocal  reputation  of  the  other ;  the  uni- 
versal interest  felt  and  manifested  throughout  the  country  in  the  men  and  the  causes 
they  represented ;  what  contrasts  and  associations  are  these  to  weave  around  the 
fatal  reneontre^  and  to  subserve  for  the  elaboration  and  vivid  displav  of  character ! 
Both  possessed  military  talents,  were  gentlemen  in  manners,  and  cnerished  great 
political  schemes.  Equally  distinguished  at  the  outset  for  rapid  mastery  of  legal 
knowledge,  the  bar  was  to  them  what  the  arena  of  old  was  to  gladiator  and 
charioteer — a  scene  where  skill,  power,  and  grace  were  tested  before  entranced  spec- 
tators ;  and  public  life  yielded  another  and  more  extensive  theatre  whereon  thejr  and 
their  co&djutors  strenuously  contended  for  the  mastery.  It  was  the  same  in  society ; 
polished  address,  knowledge  of  character,  the  ability  to  please,  and  the  desire  of  con- 
vincing one  sex  and  charming  the  other,  were  characteristic  of  both.  With  these 
general  resemblances  there  were  the  most  extreme  diversities.  Hamiltoh's  political 
genius  was  constructive  and  conservative :  Burr's  schemes  were  those  of  conspiracy 
and  invasion.  Hamilton,  *  disdained  duplicity ' ;  his  candor  was  a  normal  attnbute ; 
by  direct,  open,  earnest  appeal^  either  to  reason  or  feeling,  he  sought  to  accomplish 
his  ends;  while  Burr's  chief  mental  quality  was  acuteness;  he  was,  bv  nature, 
subtle ;  .intrigue  was  his  habit ;  as  a  lawyer  he  trusted  to  shrewdness,  whife  Hamil- 
ton leaned  on  philosophy.  The  stvle  of  the  one  was  flowing;  of  the  other,  keen  and 
pointed.  The  one  was  plausible,  the  other  persuasive ;  the  one  cunning,  the  other 
comprehensive;  the  one  secretive,  the  other  ingenuous;  the  one  insinuating,  the 
other  eloquent ;  the  one  selfish,  and  the  other  generous.  Similar  contrasts  marked 
their  social  character.  Hamilton  won  the  admiration  of  men  and  the  favor  of  women 
by  a  frank  ardor  and  graceful  intellectuality ;  Bubb,  by  adroitness  and  a  kind  of  ar- 
bitrary fascination.  The  former  attracted,  the  latter  cast  a  glamour.  Hamiltov 
yielded  to  passion,  Burr  cultivated  it.  Hamilton  was  impulsive.  Burr  calculating. 
The  one  trusted  to  valor,  the  other  to  stratagem.  Their  experience  corresponded 
with  their  natures.  Washington,  who  instinctively  confided  in  Hamilton  at  the  first 
meeting,  looked  with  immediate  distrust  on  Burr.  The  former  lives  in  history  as 
one  of  the  chief  framers  of  a  great  political  system,  and  one  of  the  most  self-devoted 
of  patriots ;  the  name  of  the  latter  is  forever  identified  with  treason  in  the  judicial 
annals  of  the  country.    The  one  died  in  his  prime,  amid  the  tears  and  laudations  of 

whole  peojple ;  the  other  lived  an  outcast,  indigent,  reckless,  despised.  The  memory 
of  the  one  is  consecrated,  that  of  the  other  anathematized. 
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<  The  circumstuices  Attending  the  duel  are  too  fiunilimr  for  repetition.  The  does 
mentary  eridenoe  is  complete.  A  ^neral  inquisition  as  to  the  remarks  of  a  pnbtie 
man  in  regard  to  a  political  antagonist  was  wrested  into  an  aocosation  of  specdie  ii- 
snlt ;  the  replj  of  Hamilton,  *  I  stand  ready  to  arow  or  disarow  prooqitlj  sod  ex- 

Slicitly  any  precise  or  definite  opinion  of  mine  which  I  may  be  ebaived  with  hsriag 
eclared  against  any  gentleman/  wa3  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  a  poeitire  d^ 
nial  of  any  and  ererir  observation  personally  derogatory — a  demand  utterly  impos* 
sible  to  comply  with,  and  wholly  unjustifiable  to  proffer ;  and  the  refusal  was  the 
subterfuge  wnereby  a  claim  for  redress  by  single  ootaibat  was  enforced  on  one  of  well- 
known  scrupulousness  on  points  of  honor,  to  betray  him  into  fhtal  collision  with  is 
expert  marksman.  How  shrewdly  eyery  attempt  at  conciliation  was  aToided,  horn 
▼indictively  ^e  deadly  purpose  was  followed  up,  and  how  magnanimously  itwaseo- 
countered,  are  not  speculative  inferences,  but  fiMts  testified  by  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
cipals, and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  seconds. 

*  *  General  Hamiltov  is  Just  dead,'  said  one  to  Bums. 
< '  Ah  1 '  was  the  reply :  '  did  he  suffer  much  pain  ? ' 
"Yes.' 

*  *  I  regret  it :  it  was  my  puipoae  to  hare  spared  him  needleis  pain.' 

*  *  This  is  a  mortal  wound.  Doctor,'  said  Hamilton,  as  he  lav  in  the  boat  wfaik 
crossing  the  river :  '  my  sight  is  indistinct.  My  poor  wife  and  children  I  Let  the 
event  be  gradually  broken  to  her.    I\mdldoik  bnawi  that  I  did  nU  imtmi  to  fin 

*  These  expressions,  winged  by  a  thousand  voices  over  the  land — the  one  a  re> 
morseless  and  cool  acceptance  of  the  deed  of  blood,  the  other  the  last  ftltering  ot- 
terance  of  a  noble  and  generous  heart — stamped  this  BO-caUed  duel  forever  on  the 
national  memory,  as  an  assassination ;  and  the  apolo^  of  Hamilton  for  thus  digpoi- 
ing  of  an  invaluable  and  honored  life,  while  it  is  vain  m  an  ethical  and  religions,  wn 
deeply  affecting  in  a  patriotic  view : 

<  *  The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  Eood, 
in  those  crises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likel;^  tonappen,  would  probaUj  be 
inseparable  from  a  conformity  with  public  prcg'udice  m  this  particular.' 

*  The  relation  of  Hamilton  to  Washington  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  hollQ^ 
able,  and  delicate  which  can  be  imagined ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  only  tliofle  es- 
dowed  equally  with  a  chivalric  spirit  and  a  genuine  moral  sensibility  can  adequately 
comprehend  it.  The  difference  of  age,  talents,  and  disposition,  the  natural  reterre 
and  self-respect  of  the  one  and  the  fluency  and  loyalty  of  the  other,  kindred  noUeoeu 
and  self-devotion  in  the  same  great  cause,  and  the  implicit  mutual  confidence  implied 
in  the  peculiar  associations  of  life  and  labor  that  so  long  existed  between  them ;  aU 
tend  to  give  often  a  high  moral  charm,  and  always  a  deucate  significance  to  their  in- 
timacy. 

*  The  promptitude  with  which  General  Washinqton  recognized  ;^onng  HAMaTCff^ 
ability  and  worth  is  remarkable.  His  perception  of  character  was,  inde^  a  rare  and 
valuable  instinct,  almost  infallible,  and  events  continually  nroved  the  correctueis  of 
bis  original  impressions  and  judgment.  His  confidence  in  the  man  who  thus  won  hit 
esteem  at  the  first  interview,  never  wavered.  He  divined,  at  once,  the  sphere  wherein 
be  could  most  advantageously  work ;  and,  on  the  earliest  occasion,  enlisted  his  emi- 
nent literary  and  colloquial  talents.  His  counsel  became  equally  precious  as  its  ra- 
tional and  sagacious  inspiration  commended  it  more  and  more  to  the  apprecistire 
mind  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  friendshi]^  soon  hallowed  the  bond  wnich  dutj 
and  experience  thus  wove.  As  the  ardent  Max  impressed  the  heart  of  Wallixsthi, 
BO,  we  may  conjecture,  did  Hamilton  in  the  Revolutionary  drama  appear  to  Wjlsb- 
INGTON.  *  He  stood  before  him  like  his  youth.'  Occasionally  there  break  throach 
the  formal  demeanor  and  the  grave  responsibleness  of  the  man,  the  times,  and  tne 
office,  expressions  indicative  of  this  peculiar  sympathy.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  few 
to  whom  Washington  is  known  to  have  used  the  language  of  an  unrestrained  and 
even  playfiil  familiarity ;  and  in  his  letters  to  him  is  observable  a  strain  of  confiden- 
tial communication  rare  in  his  official  correspondence.  Affection  no  less  tempered 
respect  in  the  bearing  of  the  young  aid-de-camp  toward  his  chief.  When  the  latter, 
for  a  moment,  lost  his  self-command  in  the  mortifying  crisis  at  Monmouth,  Hamiltok 
impetuously  rode  through  the  rrul^e  to  his  side,  and  exclaimed :  *  I  will  stay  with  yoo, 
my  dearest  General,  ana  die  with  you :  let  us  all  die  rather  than  retreat' 

But  we  lack  space  farther  to  commend,  in  the  present  number  of  the 
^morth 'American^  what  it  is  itself  abundantly  prepared  to  *set  forth  and 
show  accordingly.'  There  is  always  a  great  variety  of  tastes  to  be  oonsultBd 
in  a  popular  review :  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  *every  thing  will  pleise 
every  body'  in  such  a  publication. 
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Th«  Couru  or  Tbub  Lots  Nitsb  Bid  Rinc  Smooth.    By  Tbomab  Bailbt  Aldriob. 
New- York :  Budd  axd  GABunox,  810  BroftdwAjr. 

This  exquisite  little  poem  is  founded  upon  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Harouh 
Al  Rasghid  :  and  the  eastern  glow  and  luxuriance,  we  should  perhaps  say 
aensuousness  of  thou^t,  are  heightened  hy  the  superh  execution  of  the  work 
on  the  part  of  the  puhlisher&  Few  young  poets  appear  in  so  heautiful  a  dress, 
and  few  are  so  worthy  of  the  compliment  We  follow  the  example  of  the  in- 
genious Sultana  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  quoting  only  the  opening  stanzas : 

'  At  Bagdad,  in  his  gold  kiosk, 
Haroum  Al  Raschid  sate  one  day : 
A-througb  the  canrem  trellis  work 
The  snn-shine  drifted  in,  and  lay 
In  argent  diamonds  on  his  fiice; 
And  gleamed  across  the  golden  lace 
That  ran  like  lightning  round  his  robes; 
And  seemed  to  split  two  crystal  slobes 
Of  ffold-flsh,  on  two  jasmine  desKs ; 
And  fired  the  costly  arabesques ; 
And,  falling  on  the  fountain,  turned 
Its  spray  to  gems  that  glowed  and  burned—- 
A  spik6d  knot  of  chrysolite 
That  i](iade  a  splendor  in  the  place! 
But  most  it  loved  the  Caliph's  face : 
And  it  was  at  the  noon  of  day. 
On  cushions  cygnet-soft  he  lay, 
Unconscious  or  the  garish  lisnt ; 
Untasted  stood  his  fruit  and  ice ; 
ITnheeded  were  the  winds  that  drew 
The  lemon-trees  all  ways,  and  blew 
The  gentlest  gales  firom  Paradise! 

*  Without,  among  the  myrtle  flowers, 
Two  fawns  lay  sleeping :  a  gaxeUe 
Played  with  its  gilded  chain,  and  rung, 
At  every  step,  a  silver  bell : 

Two  lovers,  down  the  sarden-walks, 
Went  hand  in  hand,  like  May  and  June : 
And  one  was  as  the  rising  sun, 
And  one  was  as  the  waning  moon  1 
The  fawns  may  sleep ;  the  white  gazelle 
Mav  spill  the  lily's  cup  of  dew ; 
But,  lovers,  love  did  ne'er  run  smooth: 
The  wily  Caliph  dreams  of  yon! 

*The  sun-light  slid  from  Aaboit's  brow ; 
Then  firom  his  beard  of  silken  wire ; 
Then  touched  his  feet,  then  touched  the  mats, 
And  set  their  silver  fnuse  on  fire : 
And  still  he  heeded  not  uie  flow 
Of  time,  that  evening  long  ago. 
But  when  the  shadow  of  the  mosque, 
Kear  by.  was  shattered  on  the  floor, 
The  Cahph  turned  and  ate  his  ice. 
And  drank  the  drink  forgot  before ; 
And  smiled  like  one  who,  having  brought 
Td  ripeness  some  imperfect  thought. 
Is  vain  of  his  own  wisdom.    Then 
This  pearl  of  kings,  this  flower  of  men, 
Caressed  his  beara,  and  softly  spake 
Like  one  who  murmurs,  half  awake : 

*  To  have  our  Visier  ever  near, 
By  Allah's  goodnesa  it  is  dear 
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The  faithful  Barmbcidb  mast  wed 
Our  royal  aiater :  but  I  swear 
For  them  shall  be  no  bridal  bed  1 ' 
May  countless  Marids  torture  thee, 
And  fill  thy  slumber  with  despair, 
0  Caliph  1  for  thy  cruelty  I 


Lira  OF  Gbobgi  SraPHursoH,  the  Great  English  Engineer.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  4M. 
Boston:  Ttckkob and Fiklds. 

ScABCELT  any  historical  Darradye,  however  full  of  interest  or  nKoanoe,  how- 
ever excitiag,  has  afforded  us  more  pleasure  in  the  perusal  than  the  Tolume 
before  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  admirably  written.  Its  style  is  in  keeping 
with  its  subject — simple,  direct,  and  clear.  The  work  is  the  history  of  a  poor 
English  boy,  bom  of  poor  hard-working  parents,  and  brought  up  in  pov^; 
working  himself^  too,  from  a  mere  child,  and  for  the  smallest  pittance,  m  the 
English  collieries.  This  part  of  his  early  career  may  really  be  pronounced  tf 
fecting.  But  it  *  was  in  him,  and  it  eame  out*  When  he  was  watching  Hw 
engine  which  sent  up  the  coals  from  the  pit ;  when  he  was  advanced  to  &e 
dignity  of  '  plugman ; '  all  this  while,  his  true  genius  was  developing  within 
him.  And  then  what  incessant  labor,  what  uncompUining  poverty,  what 
manly  perseverance  I    But  to  the  book : 

*  FaoM  the  time  when  GiORoa  STiPHiirsoif  was  appointed  fireman,  and  more  ps^ 
ticularly  afterward  as  engine-man,  he  applied  himself  so  assiduously  and  so  sneceai- 
fuUy  to  the  study  of  the  engine  and  its  ^^earins — taking  the  machine  to  pieces  in 
his  leisure  hours  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning^  and  mastering  its  rarious  parts — thit 
that  he  very  soon  acquired  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  its  construction  and 
mode  of  working,  and  thus  he  very  rarely  needed  to  call  to  his  aid  the  engineer  of 
the  colliery.  His  engine  became  a  sort  of  pet  with  him,  and  he  was  never  wearied 
of  watching  and  inspecting  it  with  devoted  admiration. 

*  There  is  indeed  a  peculiar  fascination  about  an  engine,  to  the  intelliflent  work- 
man who  watches  and  feeds  it.  It  is  almost  sublime  in  its  untiring  industxy  and 
quiet  power ;  capable  of  performing  the  most  gigantic  work,  yet  so  docile  that  s 
cnild's  hand  ma;f  guide  it.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  workman^  who  is  the  dailj 
companion  of  this  life-like  machine,  and  is  constantly  watching  it  with  anxious  care, 
at  length  comes  to  regard  it  with  a  degree  of  personal  interest  and  regard,  spealdng 
of  it  often  in  terms  of  glowing  admiration.  TUs  daily  contemplation  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  sight  of  its  steady  action,  is  an  education  of  itself  to  the  ingenious 
ana  thoughtful  womnan.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  remarkable  fact,  that  nearij 
all  that  has  been  done  for  the  im^rprement  of  the  steam-engine  has  been  aooom- 
plished,  not  by  philosophers  and  scientific  men,  but  by  laborers,  mechanics,  and  en- 
gine-men. It  would  appear  as  if  this  were  one  of  the  departments  of  practical 
science  in  which  the  higher  powers  of  the  human  mind  must  bend  to  mechanical  in- 
stinct. The  steam-engine  was  but  a  mere  toy,  until  it  was  taken  in  hand  br  workmen 
Sayibt  was  originally  a  working  miner,  NswcoMnif  a  blacksmith,  and  nis  partner 
Gawlit  a  glazier.  In  the  hands  of  Watt,  the  instrument-maker,  who  devoted  almost 
a  life  to  the  subject,  the  condensing  engine  acquired  gigantic  strength;  and  Gioifli 
STiPHaMSOir,  the  colliery  engine-man,  was  certainly  not  the  least  of  those  who  hare 
assisted  to  bring  the  high-pressure  engine  to  its  present  power. 

*  While  studying  to  master  the  details  of  his  engine,  to  Know  its  wealmesaes,  and  to 
quicken  its  powers,  Gbobgk  SnpmcNSoy  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  a  derer 
and  improving  workman.  Whatever  he  was  set  to  do,  that  lie  endeavored  to  do  weD 
and  thorougblv ;  never  neglecting  small  matters,  but  aiming  at  being  a  complete 
workman  at  all  points^  thus  gradually  perfecting  his  own  mechanical  capacity,  and 
securing  at  the  same  time  the  respect  or  his  fellow-workmen  and  the  increased  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  employers.' 

Is  it  not  painful  to  read  fiiom  a  work  like  this  a  passage  like  the  subjoined! 
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Poor  'maniac'  — imprisoned  for  a  discorery,  which,  carried  onward  to  practi- 
cal results,  has  almost  reyolutionized  the  world : 

'  Solomon  db  Caub,  who  was  shut  up  for  his  supposed  madness  in  the  Bicfttre  at 
Paris,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  conoeive  the  idea  of  employing  steam  for  mor- 
mg  carriages  on  land  as  well  as  ships  at  sea.  Marion  dk  Lormb,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars,  dated  Paris,  February,  1641,  thus  describes  a  risit  paid  to  this 
celebrated  mad-house  in  the  company  of  the  English  Marquis  of  Worcester :  *  We 
were  crossing  the  court,  and  I,  more  dead  than  alire  with  frisht,  kept  close  to  my 
companion's  side,  when  a  frightful  face  appeared  behind  some  immense  bars,  and  a 
hoarse  voice  exclaimed :  *  I  am  not  mad  1 1  am  not  mad  I  I  have  made  a  discovery 
that  would  enrich  the  countiy  that  adopted  it' 

*  *  *  What  has  he  discovered  f '  asked  our  Ruide. 

*  <  <  Oh  I '  answered  the  keeper^  shrugging  his  shoulders,  *  something  trifling  enough : 
Tou  would  never  guess  it ;  it  is  the  use  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water.'  I  began  to 
laugh.  *This  man,'  continued  the  keeper,  *is  named  Solomon  di  Cacs:  he  came 
from  Normandy  four  years  ago,  to  present  to  the  King  a  statement  of  the  wonderful 
effects  that  miffht  be  produced  from  his  invention.  To  listen  to  hini^  you  would 
imagine  that  with  steam  you  could  navigate  ships,  move  carriages ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  miracles  which,  he  insists  upon  it,  could  be  performed.  The  Cardinal 
sent  the  madman  away  without  listening  to  him.  Solomon  db  Caus,  far  from  being 
discouraged,  followed  the  Cardinal  wherever  he  went,  with  the  most  determined  per- 
severance, who,  tired  of  finding  him  forever  in  his  path,  and  annoyed  at  his  folly, 
abut  him  up  in  the  Bic6tre.' ' 

For  the  experiments  and  '  trials '  of  Stbphknson,  in  inyenting  and  perfect- 
ing seyeral  kinds  of  *  hmd-carriages,'  or  locomotiyes,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  volume  under  notioa  Meantime,  we  present  a  few  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  futile  ezperunents  of  those  who  had  preceded  him : 

*  Thi  first  English  model  of  a  steam-carriage,  was  made  in  1784,  by  William  Mur- 
doch, the  frienaand  assistant  of  Watt.  It  was  on  the  hish-pressure  principle,  and 
ran  on  three  wheels.  The  boiler  was  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  and  the  whole  ma- 
chine was  of  very  diminutive  dimensions,  standing  little  more  than  a  foot  high.  Yet 
on  one  occasion  the  little  en  j^ine  went  so  nst,  that  it  out-ran  the  speed  of  its  inventor. 
Mr.  BucKLB  says,  that  one  niffht,  after  returning  fh)m  his  duties  m  the  mine  at  Bed- 
ruth,  in  Cornwall,  Murdoch  determined  to  try  the  working  of  his  model  locomotive. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the  walk  leading  to  the  church,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  The  walk  was  rather  narrow,  and  was  bounded  on  either  side  bv 
high  hedges.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  Murdoch  set  out  alone  to  try  his  experiment. 
Having  lit  his  lamp,  the  water  shortlv  began  to  boil,  and  off'  started  the  engine  with 
the  inventor  after  it.  He  soon  heard  distant  shouts  of  despair.  It  was  too  dark  to 
perceive  objects  *,  but  he  shortly  found,  on  following  up  the  machine,  that  the  cries 
for  assistance  proceeded  from  the  worthv  pastor  of  the  parish,  who,  goins  toward 
the  town  on  business,  was  met  on  the  lonely  road  by  the  hissing  and  ^ry  little 
monster,  which  he  subsequently  declared  he  had  taken  to  be  the  Evil  One  in  propria 
pertand.  No  farther  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  Murdoch  to  embody  his  idea  of 
a  locomotive  carriage  in  a  more  practical  form.' 

*  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  same  idea  was  taken  up  by  Doctor  Jamrs 
Andrrson.  of  Edinburgh,  who  proposed,  in  his  '  Recreations  or  Agriculture,'  the 
general  aaoption  of  railways  worked  by  horse-power,  to  be  carried  along  the  existing 
tampike-roads.  Doctor  Andrrson  dilated  upon  his  idea  With  glowing  enthusiasm. 
'Diminish  carriage  expense  but  one  farthing,'  said  he,  *and  vou  widen  the  circle  of 
intercourse ;  you  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation,  not  only  or  stones  and  earth,  and 
trees  and  plants,  but  of  men  also,  and,  what  is  more,  of  industry,  happiness,  and  joy.' 
The  cost  of  all  articles  of  human  consumption  would,  he  alleged,  be  thus  reduced, 
agriculture  promoted,  distances  diminished,  the  country  brought  nearer  to  the  town, 
and  the  town  to  the  country.  The  number  of  horses  required  to  carry  on  the  traffic 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  greatljr  diminished,  and  a  general  prosperity  would,  he  in- 
sisted, be  toe  result  of  the  adoption  of  his  system.  *  Indeed/  said  he,  *  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  contemplate  an  institution  from  which  would  result  a  greater  auantity  of 
harmony,  peace^  and  comfort  to  persons  living  in  the  country,  than  would  naturally 
result  from  the  introduction  of  rail-roads.' 

*  Thr  first  steam-earriaffe  adapted  for  actual  use  on  common  roads,  was,  on  the 
whole,  tolerably  successful.  It  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  remote  district, 
near  to  the  Land's  End,  where  it  had  been  oonstnioted.    Being  ao  far  removed  from 
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the  greftt  moTaments  and  enterprise  of  the  oommeroiml  world,  Tbbtmthigk  and  Yitui 
determined  upon  exhibiting  their  machine  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  its  practical  adoption  for  the  purpose  intended.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  tbej 
set  out  with  the  locomotive  to  rlymouth,  whence  a  sea-captain,  named  Ynrux,  wu 
to  convey  it  in  his  vessel  to  town.  Colbridgb  relates,  that  while  the  vehicle  was  pro- 
ceeding along  the  road  toward  the  port,  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  and  had  just  earri«l 
away  a  portion  of  the  rails  of  a  ffentleman'sjnrden,  Akorkw  Vivian  descried  ihe^ 
of  them  a  closed  toll-gate,  and  called  out  to  TRBysTHiCK,  who  was  behind,  to  slacken 
speed.    He  immediately  shut  off  the  steam ;  but  the  momentum  was  bo  great,  that  tbe 


Tf  u*»  &!«•«  c  ud  got  to  pay.  I  say  f 
'  No-noth-nothing  to  pay  I    My  de-dear  Mr.  Bktil,  do  drive  on  as  fiMt  as  yoo  can ! 
Nothing  to  pay  1 ' ' 

Our  readers  will  miss  a  rare  treat,  if  they^  do  not  secure  an  early  perusal  of 
this  most  interesting  work. 


BBcoLLacTioNs  or  nn  Last  Days  of  Sbbllkt  and  Btbon.    By  £.  J.  Tbslawit. 
In  one  Volume :  pp.  804.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fiklds. 

Do  you  remark  one  little  thing  about  the  title  of  this  book  ? —  *  Shellei 
AND  Bybon  ? '  This  is  explanatory  and  satisfiictoiy,  and  explains  the  ;«o 
aniww  of  the  writer.  We  shall  waste  few  words  in  commendation  of  this 
book :  it  requires  none,  simply  because  its  subject  at  once  *  satisfies  the  senti- 
ment* For  the  first  thirty  pages,  the  inference  we  think  will  be  irresistib^ 
that  the  writer  is  an  Engli^  '  Snob,*  of  the  first  Thackeray  breed.  Thence- 
forth, however,  every  thing  is  in  his  feivor.  Hence  a  few  extracts.  He  writes 
with  ease  and  spirit ;  seems  forgetful  of  himself  in  any  offensive  sense ;  and 
speaks  naturally  of  all  those  things  ^which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  be 
was:' 

*  Byron's  literaiy  was,  like  Alkzaxdbb'b  military  eareer,  one  jgreai  trinmph ;  bat 
while  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  he  railed  against  the  worid's  iujastioe. 
Was  this  insanity,  or  what  polite  doctors  now  call  a  softening  of  the  brain  f  I  sap- 
pose,  by  the  *  world  *  he  meant  no  more  than  the  fashionable  set  he  had  seen  squeezei 
together  in  a  drawing-room,  and  by  all  the  press  that  attacked  him :  the  fraction  of 
it  which  took  its  tone  from  some  small  but  active  clique :  as  to  frienda  deserting  him, 
that  could  not  be.  for  it  was  his  boast  that  he  never  had  attempted  to  make  any  aft«r 
his  school  hallucinations.  But  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  the  audacity  of  bis 
youth,  enemies  he  certainly  did  make,  and  when  thev  saw  an  opportunity  of  gettiii£ 
rid  of  a  supercilious  rival,  they  instinctively  took  advantage  or  it.  As  to  the  Poetl 
differences  with  his  wife,  they  must  have  appeared  absurd  to  men  who  were  as  indif< 
ferent  to  their  own  wives  as  were  the  majority  of  Byron's  enemies. 

*  When  the  most  worldly  wise  and  un impassioned  marry,  they  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  can  no  more  foresee  the  consequences,  than  poets — owls  blinded  by  the 
light  of  their  vain  imagination.  The  worldly  wise,  not  having  risked  or  anticipated 
much,  stand  to  their  bargain  *for  better  or  worse,'  and  say  nothing  about  it;  bot 


*  Very  pretty  books  have  been  written  on  the  *  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and  'Loves 
of  the  Foets,'  and  Love  universal ;  but  when  lovers  are  paired  and  caged  together  is 
holy  matrimony,  the  curtain  is  dropped,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  It  maj  be, 
they  moult  their  feathers  and  lose  their  song.  Btroit's  marriage  must  not  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  Poets,  but  of  the  worldly  wise ;  he  was  not  under  the  illusion  of 
love,  but  of  money.  If  he  had  left  his  wife  and  cut  society,  ([the  last  he  was  resolved 
on  doing,)  he  would  have  been  content :  that  his  wife  and  society  should  have  cast  bin 
off,  was  a  mortification  his  pride  oould  never  forgive  nor  forget.    As  to  the  oft-vexed 
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qneftion  of  the  Poet's  eeperetioii  from  his  wife,  he  hsa  told  the  fkots  in  prose  and 
▼erse ;  but  omitted  to  state  that  he  treated  women  as  things  deroid  of  sooTor  sense : 
be  wonld  not  eat,  praj»  wslk,  nor  talk  with  them.    If  he  had  told  us  this,  who  would 


prudent,  deluded  into  marrrinffsuci 
and  sought  safety  bj  flitfhtf  Withi 
bidden ;  so  th^  shouldT  be  where 


man,  should  have  thought  nim  mad  or  worse, 
ithin  certain  degress  of  affinity,  marriages  are  for- 


have  marrelled  that  a  lady,  tenderlr  reared  and  richly  endowed,  pious,  learned,  and 

•         icna  .^     .«^^    -       i^.-t- 

lin  ( 
there  is  no  natural  afflnitj  of  feelings,  habits, 
tastes,  or  sympathies.  It  is  very  kind  in  the  saints  to  ally  theinselves  to  sinners ;  but 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  it  turns  out  a  failure:  in  Btboh's  case  it 
was  aignally  so. 

*  In  all  tne  transactions  of  his  life,  his  intense  anxiety  to  cut  a  good  figure  made 
him  omelly  unjust  to  others.  In  fact,  his  pride  and  vanity  mastered  him,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  or  to  control  their  dominion,  reckless  how  it  marred  his 
worldly  advantages.  Amidst  the  general  homage  paid  to  his  genius,  his  vanity  re- 
verted to  his  early  disappointments,  when  he  was  oaflied  and  compelled  to  fly,  and 
though  Parthian-like  he  dischiurged  his  arrows  on  his  pursuers,  he  lost  the  bsttle. 

'  SsiLLBT  had  a  fkr  loftier  spirit.  His  pride  was  spiritual.  When  attacked,  he 
neither  fled,  nor  atood  at  bay,  nor  altered  his  course,  but  calmly  went  on  with  heart 
and  mind  intent  on  elevatmg  his  species.  While  men  tried  to  force  him  down  to 
their  level,  he  toiled  to  draw  their  minds  upward.  His  words  were :  '  I  always  go  on 
until  I  am  stopped,  and  I  never  am  atoppea.'  Like  the  Indian  palms,  Shillkt  never 
flourished  far  from  water.  When  oomp«lled  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  town,  he 
erery  morning  with  the  instinct  that  guides  the  water-birds,  fled  to  the  nearest  Iske, 
river,  or  sea- Acre,  and  only  returned  to  roost  at  night  If  debarred  from  this,  he 
sought  out  the  most  solitary  places.  Towns  and  crowds  distracted  him.  Even  the 
silent  and  half-deserted  cities  of  Italv,  with  their  temples,  palaces,  paintings,  and 
sculpture,  could  not  make  him  stay,  if  there  was  a  wood  or  water  within  nis  rea^  At 
Pisa,  he  had  a  river  under  his  window,  and  a  pine  forest  in  the  neighborhood. 

'  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Shillbt  to  this  wood  in  search  of  the  Poet,  on  one  of  those 
brilliant  spring  mornings  we  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Alps  are  so  rarely  blessed 
with.  A  eaU^  took  us  out  of  Pisa  through  the  gate  of  the  Gascine;  we  drove 
through  the  Caseins  and  onward  for  two  or  three  miles,  traversing  the  vineyards 
and  farms  on  the  Orand  Ducal  estate.  On  approaehing  some  farm  onildings,  nesr 
which  were  a  hunting-palace  and  chapel,  we  dismissed  the  carriage,  directing  the 
driver  to  meet  us  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  sitemoon.  We  then  walked  on,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  oourse  to  tske,  and  were  exceedingly  perplexed  on  coming  to  an  open 
apace,  from  which  four  roads  radiated.  There  we  stopped  until  I  lesmt  m>m  a  Uon- 
tadino,  that  the  one  before  us  led  directly  to  the  sea,  which  was  two  or  three  miles 
distant;  the  one  on  the  right,  led  to  the  Serchio.  and  that  on  the  left,  ig  the  Amo: 
we  decided  on  taking  the  road  to  the  sea.  We  proceeded  on  our  ionmey  over  a 
sandy  plain,  the  sun  Ming  near  its  senith.  Walking  was  not  indnaed  among  the 
number  of  accomplishments  in  which  Mrs.  Shbllit  excelled ;  the  loose  sand  and  hot 
sun  soon  knocked  her  up.  When  we  got  under  the  cool  canopy  of  the  pines,  she 
stopped,  and  allowed  me  to  hunt  for  her  husband.  I  now  strode  along ;  the  forest 
was  on  my  right  hand,  and  extensive  pastures  on  my  left,  with  herds  of  oxen,  camels, 
and  horses  grazing  thereon.  I  came  upon  the  open  sea  at  a  place  called  Gk>mbo, 
from  whence  I  could  see  Via  Bcagio,  the  Oulf  of  Spezsia,  and  the  mountains  beyond. 
After  bathing,  seeing  nothing  of  ue  Poet,  I  penetrated  the  densest  part  of  the  rarest, 
ever  and  anon  making  the  woods  ring  with  the  name  of  Shbllkt,  and  scaring  the 
herons  and  water-birds  from  the  chain  of  stagnant  pools  which  impeded  my  progress. 

'  With  no  land-marks  to  guide  me,  nor  sky  to  be  seen  above,  1  was  bewildered  in 
this  wilderness  of  pines  and  ponds ;  so  I  sat  down,  struck  a  lights  and  smoked  a 
segar.  A  red  man  would  have  known  his  coarse  by  the  trees  themselves,  their 
growth,  form,  and  color;  or  if  a  footstep  had  passed  that  dajr,  he  would  have  hit 
upon  its  trail.  As  I  mused  upon  his  sagacitv  and  my  own  stupidity,  the  braying  of 
a  Drother  jackass  startled  me.  He  was  foUowed  by  an  old  man  picking  up  pine 
cones.    I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  stranger  f 

*  *ningU»e  malincolioo  haunts  the  wood,  maledetta.    X  will  show  yon  his  nest' 

'  As  we  advanced,  the  ground  swelled  into  mounds  and  hollows.  By-and-by  the 
old  fellow  pointed  with  hia  stick  to  a  hat,  books,  and  loose  papers  IjinR  about,  and 
then  to  a  deep  pool  of  dark  glimmering  water,  saying,  'Eccolo!^  1  thought  he 
meant  that  Shkllbt  was  in  or  under  the  water.  The  careless,  not  to  sav  impatient, 
way  in  which  the  Poet  bore  his  burden  of  life,  caused  a  vague  dread  among  his 
family  and  fHends,  that  he  might  lose  or  cast  it  away  at  any  moment 

*The  stronff  light  steamed  through  the  openinjg  of  the  trees.  One  of  the  pines, 
undermined  by  the  water,  had  fallen  into  it  Un<i^r  its  lee,  and  nearly  hidden,  sat 
the  Poet,  gating  on  the  dark  mirror  beneath,  so  lost  in  his  bardish  reverie,  that  be 
did  not  hear  my  approach.  There  the  trees  were  stunted  and  bent  and  their  crowna 
were  shorn  like  mars  by  the  sea-breezes,  excepting  a  cluster  of  three,  under  which 
Sbbllbt's  traps  were  lying ;  these  overtopped  the  rest    To  avoid  startling  tha  Poet 
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oat  of  his  dream,  I  sijuatted  under  the  lofty  trees,  and  opened  his  books.    One  was 
a  rolume  of  his  favorite  Greek  dramatist,  Soproclbs —  the  same  that  I  fonnd  in  his 

Socket  after  his  death  —  and  the  other  was  a  volume  of  Shakspkarb.    I  then  hailed 
im,  and  turning  his  head,  he  answered  faintlj :  '  Hollo  I  come  in.' 
'  *  Is  this  your  study  ? '  I  asked. 


Pythian  priestesses  uttered  their  oracles  from  below ;  now  they  are  muttered  from 
above.  Listen  to  the  solemn  music  in  the  pine-tops :  do  n't  you  hear  the  moamfal 
murmurings  of  the  sea  ?  Sometimes  they  rave  and  roar,  shriek  and  howl,  like  a 
rabble  of  priests.  In  a  tempest,  when  a  ship  sinks,  they  catch  the  despairing  groans 
of  the  drowning  mariners.    Their  chorus  is  the  eternal  wailing  of  wretched  men.' 

'  *■  They,  like  the  world,'  I  observed,  *  seem  to  take  no  note  of  wretched  women. 
The  sighs  and  wailing  you  talk  about  are  not  those  of  wretched  men  afar  off,  hot  are 
breathed  by  a  woman  near  at  hand ;  not  from  the  pine-tops,  but  by  a  forsaken  ladj.' 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked. 

' '  Why,  that  an  hour  or  two  ago,  I  left  your  wife,  Mast  Shbllbt,  at  tiie  entranee 
of  this  grove,  in  despair  at  not  finding  you.' 

'He  started  up,  snatched  up  his  scattered  books  and  papers,  thrust  them  into 
his  hat,  and  jacket-pockets,  sighing :  *  Poor  Mart  I  hers  is  a  sad  (ate.  Come  along: 
she  can't  bear  solitude,  nor  I  society :  the  quick  coupled  with  the  dead.' 

*  He  glided  along  with  his  usual  swiftness,  for  nothing  could  make  him  pause  for 
an  instant  when  he  had  an  object  in  view,  until  he  had  attained  it.  On  hearing  oar 
voices,  Mrs.  Sbkllbt  joined  us :  h^r  clear  gray  eyes  and  thoughtful  brow  expressing 
the  love  she  could  not  speak.  To  stop  Shbllkt's  self-reproaches,  or  to  hide  iier  owa 
emotions,  she  besan  in  a  bantering  tone,  chiding  and  coaxing  him  : 

*  *  What  a  wild-goose  you  are,  Pkrct  :  if  my  thoughts  have  strayed  from  my  book, 
it  was  to  the  opera,  and  mv  new  dress  fh>m  Florence,  and  especiallr  the  ivy  wreath 
so  much  admired  for  my  hair,  and  not  to  you,  ^ou  silly  fellow  1  When  I  left  home, 
my  satin  slippers  had  not  arrived.  These  are  serious  matters  to  gentlewomen,  enongk 
to  rufBe  the  serenest  tempered.  As  to  yovL  and  your  ungallant  companion,  I  had  for- 
gotten that  such  things  are ;  but  as  it  is  the  ridiculous  custom  to  have  men  at  balls 
and  operas,  I  must  take  you  with  me,  though,  from  your  uncouth  ways,  you  will  be 
taken  for  Yalbntink,  and  he  for  Obson.' 

'  Sbbllbt,  like  other  students,  would,  when  the  spell  that  bound  his  faculties  was 
broken,  shut  his  books,  and  indulge  in  the  wildest  flights  of  mirth  and  fblly.  As 
this  is  a  sport  all  can  join  in,  we  tuked,  and  laughed,  and  shrieked,  and  shouted,  as 
we  emerged  from  unaer  the  shadows  of  the  melancholy  pines  and  their  nodding 

Slumes,  into  the  now  cool  purple  twilight  and  open  country.  The  cheerful  and  graoe- 
il  peasant  girls,  returning  home  from  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  stopped  to  look 
at  us.  The  old  man  I  had  met  in  the  morning  gathering  pine  cones,  passed  hurriedlj 
by  with  his  donkev,  giving  Shbllbt  a  wide  berth,  ana  evidently  thinking  that  the 
melancholv  Englishman  had  now  become  a  raving  maniac.  Sahcho  says,  '  Bless- 
ings on  the  man  who  invented  sleep ; '  the  man  who  invented  laughing  deserres 
no  less. 

*  The  day  I  found  Shbllbt  in  the  pine  forest,  he  was  writing  verses  on  a  guitar, 
picked  up  a  firagment,  but  could  only  make  out  the  first  two  fines : 

*  *  Abbl,  to  MiKAia>A  take 
This  slave  of  music* 

It  was  a  fHghtful  scrawl :  words  smeared  out  with  his  finger,  and  one  upon  the 
other,  over  and  over  in  tiers,  and  all  run  together  in  most  'admired  disorder;'  it 
mizht  have  been  taken  for  a  sketch  of  a  mar^  over-grown  with  bulrushes,  and  the 
blots  for  wild  ducks :  such  a  dashed-off  daub  as  self-conceited  artists  mistake  for  a 
manifestation  of  genius.    On  mv  observing  this  to  him,  he  answered : 

*■  *  When  my  brain  gets  heated  with  thought,  it  soon  boib,  and  throws  off  images 
and  words  faster  than  I  can  skim  them  off.  In  the  morning,  when  cooled  down,  out 
of  the  rude  sketch  as  you  justly  call  it,  I  shall  attempt  a  drawing.  If  yon  ask  me 
why  I  publish  what  few  or  none  will  care  to  read,  it  is  that  the  spirits  I  have  raised 
haunt  me  until  they  are  sent  to  the  devil  of  a  printer.  All  autnors  are  anxious  to 
breech  their  bantlings.' ' 

We  have  by  no  means  done  with  this  book.  It  is  a  work  whidi  cannot  be 
'finished*  at  one  sitting.  It  is  literally  r^Z^fe  with  valuable  iNCiTLCAnoi^ 
which  must  distil  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Nor  do  we  believe,  mudi  ts 
has  already  been  written  upon  Shelley,  that  this  will  be  the  last  work  upon 
the  same  theme.    It  will  itself  provoke  others. 
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A  Wokah's  THOuasn  about  Woiuy.  By  the  Avthor  of  'John  Halifkz,  Oentlenuui/ 
'AgAtha'8  Husband,'  *The  Ogilnes/  etc.,  etc    New-York:  Budd  avd  Garuroit. 

A  BOOK-NoncB  in  a  magarine  is  generally  like  a  laugh  that  oomes  in  a  yery 
long  while  after  the  joka  There  are  potent,  sleep-giving  elements  in  a  review 
of  a  work  which  every  hody  has  read,  praised,  blamed,  and  laid  away.  But 
even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  this,  we  cannot  withhold  our  opinion  ttom 
the  critical  *  gentlemen  of  the  jury*  before  whom  Miss  Muloch  has  arraigned 
the  heUo  iexo.  The  author  of  *  John  Halifax '  is  certainly  one  of  the  women 
of  the  age,  ranking  with  B abreit  Browning,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  the  BRonris : 
she  is  a  thinker  and  a  worker :  and,  what  is  better,  has  not  forgotten  that  she 
is  a  woman  —  a  mistake  which  *  sweet  girl-graduates,'  when  they  are  very 
bright,  are  apt  to  make.  Miss  Muloch  writes  like  a  sweet,  sensible  woman ; 
never  aUowmg  her  intellect  to  run  away  with  her  heart,  or  vice  vena.  Her 
view  of  woman  in  her  sphere  displays  the  keenest  perception  of  those  loves 
and  duties  which  should  make  up  fironside  life.  The  book  is  full  of  practicable 
suggestion,  and  should  be  read  by  every  mother  and  daughter  in  our  goodly 
land.  We  leave  the  volume,  commending  the  foUowing  extracts  to  the  reader's 
attention: 

AN        OLD        ICAXD. 

'  Shb  has  not  married.  Under  hearen,  her  home,  her  life,  her  lot,  are  all  of  her  own 
making.  Bitter  or  sweet  thej  may  hare  been  —  it  is  not  onra  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  we  can  any  day  see  their  results.  Wide  or  narrow  as  her  circle  of  influence  ap- 
pears, she  has  exercised  her  power  to  the  uttermost,  and  for  good.  Whether  great 
or  small  her  talents,  she  has  not  let  one  of  them  rust  for  want  of  use.  Whaterer  the 
current  of  her  existence  may  hare  been,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  it  has  placed 
her,  she  has  roluntarily  wasted  no  portion  of  it — not  a  year,  not  a  month,  not  a  day. 

'  Published  or  unpublished,  this  woman's  life  is  a  goodly  chronicle,  the  title-page 
of  which  you  ma^r  read  in  her  <yuet  countenance ;  her  numner^  settled,  cheerful,  and 
at  ease ;  her  unfailing  interest  m  all  thinss  and  all  people.  You  will  rarely  find  she 
thinks  much  about  herself;  she  has  never  had  time  for  it  And  this  her  life-ehronicle, 
which,  out  of  its  yerv  fulness,  has  taught  her  that  the  more  one  does,  the  more  one 
finds  to  do  — she  will  never  flourish  in  your  faocL  or  the  face  of  heaven,  as  something 
uncommonly  virtuous  and  extraordinary.  She  knows  that,  after  all,  she  has  simply 
done  what  it  was  her  duty  to  do. 

<  But  ^  and  when  her  place  is  vacant  on  earth,  this  will  be  said  of  her  assaredly, 
both  here  and  otherwhere — *8he  hath  done  whai  $he  could,* ' 

*Touch  her  gently,  Father  Tnal '  This  picture  of  nwwcnline  sing^eaa  is 
not  so  flattering  a  portrait : 

AN        OLD        BA0HBL0&. 

'  SoARCiLT  anv  sight  is  more  pitiable  than  a  youn^  man  who  has  drifted  on  to  past 
thirty,  without  nome  or  near  kindred ;  with  ^nst  income  enough  to  keep  him  re- 
spectably in  the  position  which  he  supposes  himself  bound  to  maintain,  and  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  various  small  luxuries  —  such  as  thirty  guineas  per  annum  in 
ciffars,  etc  —  which  have  become  habitual  to  him.  Like  his  fellow-mortals,  he  is 
liaole  enough  to  the  unlucky  weakness  of  falling  in  love,  now  and  then;  but  he  some- 
how manages  to  extinguish  the  passion  before  it  gets  fairly  slight ;  knowins  he  can 
no  more  venture  to  ask  a  girl  in  nis  own  sphere  to  marry  him,  or  be  ensaKea  to  him, 
than  he  can  coax  the  planet  Yivns  out  or  her  golden  west  into  the  ainy,  gloomy, 
two-pair-back  where  his  laundress  cheats  him,  and  his  landlady  abuses  him ;  whence, 
perhaps,  he  occasionally  emerges  gloriously,  all  studs  and  wmte  neck-tie — to  assist 
at  some  youns  beauty's  wedding,  where  he  feels  in  his  heart  he  might  once  have  been 
the  happy  bridegroom — if  from  his  silence  she  had  not  been  driven  to  go  desperately 
and  sell  herself  to  the  old  fool  opposite,  and  is  fast  becoming,  nay,  is  already  become, 
a  fool's  clever  mate ;  a  mere  woman  of  the  world.    And  he,  what  a  noble  ideal  he  has 
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gained  of  our  sex,  from  this  and  other  gimilar  experiences  1  With  what  truth  of 
emotion  will  he  repeat,  as  he  gives  the  toast  of '  The  oridemaids/  the  hacknered  quo- 
tation about  pain  and  sorrow  wringing  the  brow,  and  smile  half-adorinnj,  hatf> 
pathetically,  at  the  'ministering  angels'  who  titter  around  him.  Thej,  diunun^ 
mnocentsi   will  doubtless  go  home  avouching' What  a  delightful  person  is  Hi. 


So-AKD-so  1    I  wonder  he  never  sets  married/     vThile  Mr.  So-and-so  also  goes  home, 
sardonicallj-minded,  to  his  dull  lodgings,  his  book  and  his  cigar,  or — he  best  knon 


naiura —  not  to  be  met  with  bj  mortal  man  now-a-dajs.  Relieving  his  feeling  with 
a  grunt — half-sigh,  half-sneer — he  dresses  and  goes  to  the  opera,  or  the  baUilytitSi 
events,  or  settles  nimself  on  the  sofa  to  a  French  novel,  and  ends  by  firmly  beUeriag 
us  women  to  be  —  what  we  are  painted  there  I ' 

Miss  MuLOGH  has  divided  her  book  into  twelve  chapters,  headed, '  Sometiuog 
to  Do;'  ^Self-Dependence;'  *  Female  Professions;*  'Female  Ebndicnft;' 
'Female  Servants;'  'The  Mistress  of  a  Family;'  'Female  Friendships;' 
'  Gossip ; '  *  Women  of  the  World ; '  *  Happy  and  Unhi^pj  Women ; '  'Lost 
Women ; '  and  '  Growing  Old.'  There  are  few  women  in  anj  class  of  life  who 
will  not  sympathize  with  these  '  Thoughts,'  and  find  in  them  good  advice  and 
help  for  action.  We  offer  our  special  meed  of  praise  to  the  publishes 
of  this  work,  for  the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  have  issued  it;  and 
indeed,  for  the  style  in  which  all  their  publications  are  placed  beCbie  their 
readers.  Their  books  have  the  appearance  of  being  issued  by  men  who  haye 
some  respect  for  the  authors  they  introduce.  They  are  printed  with  hud- 
some  type,  on  fine  paper,  carefully  revised,  beautifully  bound,  and  altog^dxr 
have  that  perfect  ensenible  in  their  make-up,  which  indicates  taste,  libenlity, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  an  intelligent  public. 


AniLi :  A  Tali.    By  Julia  Eavakagh  :  Author  of  'Nathalib,'  'Backkl  Gbat,  ela 
Three  Volumes  in  One :  pp.  574.    New-Tork :  D.  Applbtoh  and  OoHPAirr. 

It  would  do  the  author  of  '  Julia  Ravanaoh  '  good,  we  diink,  were  she  io 
know  with  what  avidity  a  new  work  from  her  pen  is  sought  for.  In  a  &inilj, 
one  has  occasion  more  particulaiiy  to  remark  this :  for  no  sooner  is  one  of  her 
works  advertised  in  the  daily  Journals,  than  inquiries  are  daily  made  for  it, 
until  it  airives  tcm  the  publishers'.  This  stated,  and  conceded,  we  postpooe 
an  adequate  notice  of  our  author's  last  book,  just  at  hand,  until  another  Nanh 
her ;  whetting  our  reader's  appetite,  in  the  mean  time,  with  this  merelj  in- 
cidental picture  of  the  heroine : 

*  Ybt  her  heart  beat  a  little  as  she  approached  the  door  of  the  hall ;  she  opened  it 
boldly,  then  half-shylj  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  the  pause  gare  the  three  ladiei 
time  to  recognize  her.  Av,  it  was  Adblk.  The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  her  flosbed 
face :  the  gloom  of  ttie  stair-case  beb  -^  as  she  st(K>d  with  the  half-open  door  still  is 
her  ha°^>  g^^®  double  vividness  to  o  distinct  outlines  of  her  young  and  ffrteefiil 
figure.  Her  hair  was  bound  in  the  fashion  of  the  day^  with  three  velvet  banaa»  blae 
to  suit  the  silk  dress  of  the  same  color,  dark  enough  for  the  season,  and  light  enoajdi 
to  show  at  night,  which  fell  around  her  in  rich  and  ample  folds.  A  little  black-suk 
fupron»  gayly  embroidered  in  flowera  of  every  hue,  gave  it  a  careless  household  grace. 
Jewels  or  ornaments  she  wore  none,  save  a  light  gold  chain  that  glittered  sroundbsr 
neck,  and  fell  down  to  her  waist,  but  her  collar  and  lace  sleeves  were  thin  sod  de^ 
cate  as  a  cobweb,  and,  as  in  her  half-bendins  forward  attitude,  her  little  foot  peeped 
out  from  underneath  the  edge  of  her  dress,  feminine  eyes  could  plainly  see  that  aer 
velvet  slipper  was  trimmed  with  fur,  and  what  fur :  good  heavens!  sable,  real  ssUa 
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iNTBBnrDro  Facts  nr  Scebhcb  amd  Abt. — We  have  been  much  interested 
in  ^The  Year-Booh  of  FaeU  in  Seienee  and  Art  for  1858,'  a  very  yaluable 
'Annual  of  Scientific  Disooyeries  and  ImproyementB  *  in  aU  parts  of  the  world : 
edited  by  Datid  A.  Wblls,  A.)1,  and  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Gk>ULD 
AND  Lincoln,  Boston.  We  present  two  or  three  passages.  The  first  is  the 
following  Curious  Anticipation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraphy 
foreshadowed  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  Bailbt's  *  London 
Dictionary '  for  1780 : 

*  SoMi  Mithors  write,  that  bj  the  help  of  the  magnet  or  loadstone  persons  may  com* 
mnnicate  ti^eir  minds  to  a  friend  at  a  great  diatanoe :  as  sappose  one  to  be  at  London, 
and  the  other  at  Paris,  if  each  of  them  hare  acircnlar  alphabet,  like  the  dial-plate  of 
a  dock,  and  a  needle  touched  with  one  maffnet,  then  at  tne  same  time  that  the  needle 
at  London  was  moved,  that  at  Paris  wonlomoTe  in  like  manner,  provided  each  party 
had  secret  notes  for  dividing  words,  and  the  observation  was  made  at  a  set  hoar 
either  of  the  daj  or  of  the  night ;  and  when  one  partj  woald  inform  the  other  of  anv 
matter,  he  is  to  move  the  neeole  to  those  letters  that  will  form  the  words,  that  will 
declare  what  he  would  have  the  other  know,  and  the  other  needle  will  move  in  the 
This  may  be  done  reciprocally.' 


An  ingenious  instrument  has  been  inrented,  called  ^The  OphthatmoscopCj^ 
which  must  supply  a  most  important  desideratum;  for  by  its  aid  the  human 
eye  may  be  as  easily  examined  internally  as  externally : 

'  Thi  instmmeni  is  in  the  fbrm  of  a  concave  mirror,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in 
which  a  lens  is  inserted ;  to  this  another  lens  is  added,  which,  however,  is  separate 
and  movable.  When  the  instrument  is  used,  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  bj  the  side 
of  the  patient.  The  concave  mirror  is  then  held  in  front  of  the  eye  to  be  examined, 
while  the  movable  lens  is  suspended  between  the  light  and  the  mirror  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  first  on  the  second.  The  reflected  rays  converge 
on  the  retina,  and  on  passing  through  it  diverge  and  render  luminous  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  which  the  observer  can  see  bv  looking  through  the  lens  placed  in 
the  mirror's  centre.  The  retina  and  the  lens  form  a  microscope,  the  multiplying 
power  of  which  is  about  five  hundred.' 

Another  remarkable  instrument  called  'u  he  Sphygmoscope'*  has  been  in- 
Tented  by  Dr.  Alison  of  London,  for  indicating  the  movements  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels : 

*  It  consists  of  a  small  chamber  containing  alcohol,  or  other  liquid,  provided  with 
a  thin  India-rubber  wall,  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  chest.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tretnitjr  the  chamber  communicates  with  a  glass  tube,  whic&  rises  to  some  height 
above  its  level  —  the  chamber.  Liquid  is  supplied  to  the  instrument  until  it  stands 
in  the  tube  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  chamber.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of 
liquid  in  the  tube  acts  upon  the  elastic  or  yielding  wall  of^  India-rubber,  and  causes 
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it  to  DFotrude.  This  protrading  part,  or  chest-pieoe,  is  rerj  readflr  Affeeted  bj  ex- 
temal  impulse ;  it  ^elds  to  the  aughtest  touch,  end,  being  poshed  inward,  eaiues  s 
displacement  of  this  liquid  in  the  non-elastic  chamber,  and  forces  a  portion  of  dit 
liquid  up  the  tube.  The  protruding^  wall  of  India-rubber  is  driyen  inward  when  it 
is  Drought  in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  chest  which  is  struck  b^  Uie  aaexof 
the  heart,  and  a  rise  in  the  tube  takes  place.  .  When  the  heart  retires,  theTBdia> 
rubber  wall,  affected  bj  the  pressure  of  tne  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  preaied 
back,  follows  the  chest,  and  permits  the  liquid  to  descend.  The  degree  to  whidi  tlw 
^India-rubber  wall  is  forced  in  by  the  tu^e,  and  the  amount  of  protmsioB  of  the  India- 
rubber  wall  which  takes  place  when  the  heart  retires  is  denoted  b^  a  correspondinf 
fall  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  supplied  with  a  graduated  scale,  to  dtenote  the  rise  ul 
(all  with  exactitude.  When  the  neart  is  excited,  the  liquid  in  Uie  sphjarmoscope  risci 
and  falls  more  than  usual :  but  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  ezdted  enlarseaheart  is  modi 
the  same  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  excited  normal  organ.  The  spnjgmosoope  indi- 
cates with  exactitude  both  the  absolute  and  the  comparatire  influence  upon  the  heart, 
of  food,  cordials,  stimulants,  and  tonic  medicines.    It  does  the  same  in  respect  to  dc> 

Sressing  causes,  such  as  hunger,  cold,  and  sedatives.  With  the  aid  of  tiiis  instrumat 
iie  fiMit  is  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  great  when  the  pobeii 
small ;  that  the  pulse  is  one  thing,  and  the  heart's  action  another,  and  teaches  that 
the  pulse  is  onljr  an  approximate  sign  of  the  state  of  the  heart' 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  wonderful  and  moat  important  scientifie  dis- 
ooreries  of  these  modehi  days. 


Pa  AS  Festival  op  the  St.  Nicholas  Socmr. — The  last  PoSm  FnUwd  «/ 
the  St  Nicholas  Society  was  held  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  on  Pa&s  Mondaj. 
There  was  a  Uyelj  and  *  precious  season,'  although  it  shoqid  have  been  enjoyed 
by  more  than  eighty-^ght  members  out  of  three  hundred  and  siz^-fixir.  j 

This  remisBQess,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  a£fected  most  the  absentees  ;  for  if  it  oer-  , 
tainly  was  not  our  'gain,'  it  was  as  certamly  their  loss.  It  was  our  great  plea- 
sure  to  be  present,  after  an  absence  from  many  previous  festivals  of  the  good  patron 
SAnsr;  and  sddomhavewe  enjoyed  a  more  delightful  evening.  Hie  chair,  of 
course,  was  occupied  by  the  Prbsideitt  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Gxtuan  C.  Yor 
plakck  ;  and  every  one  knows  how  he  presides.  Characteristic  speedies  mn 
made,  all  short,  and  to  tlie  point,  by  the  President;  Judge  Yanoebpool;  Sx* 
President  J.  De  Petster  Ooden  ;  Professor  Renwick  ;  F.  Ds  Pbtstbb,  Esq.,  Dt 
Vermiltb  ;  John  Van  Buren  ;  J.  Roketk  Brodhead,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Beales,  and 
others;  while  songs  were  sung,  and  well  sung  too,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Haight,  including  *  St  Patrick  was  a  Gentleman,'  from  a  member  whose 
name  we  cannot  now  recall  Then  came  the  vari-oolored  PaoM-Egge^  (<rf  which 
two  bushels  were  consumed !)  schnaaps  and  pipes ;  and  good  humor  and 
abundant  jollity  prevailed,  during  the  cracking-trials.  One  member  was 
detected  in  the  use  of  a  Guinea-hen's  egg,  and  severely  reprimanded  bf 
the  President.  To  show  the  universality  and  antiquity  of  Paas,  by  the  waj, 
we  ask  attention  to  Professor  Renwick's  response  to  a  call  from  the  PaEsmssr: 

^PaorKSSOR  Bbnwick  stated,  that  on  entering  the  room,  he  had  taken  a  test 
near  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  zA  a  quiet  member  of  the  Society,  had  not  antiei- 
pated  that  he  should  be  called  to  the  honor  of  the  Dais.  Far  less  had  lie 
expected,  eren  after  *  honor  had  been  thrust  upon  him,'  that  he  shoold  be 
called  upon  to  speak.  So  far,  indeed,  from  preparing  to  address  the  SocieCj,  be 
had  been  spending  snch  interrals  as  he  ooold  spare,  in  the  task,  partly  of  deci- 
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phering  and  partly  of  tranalating  a  rery  intereatiiig  paper  which  had  been  put 
into  hiB  hands  by  tiie  President  The  Prerident  had  stated  to  the  Society,  that 
it  was  a  portion  of  a  letter  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chaldean 
Church  in  Mesopotamia,  and  tliat  it  had  reference  to  the  obserration  of  Paas. 
The  manuscript  appeared,  on  first  inspecUon,  to  be  written  in  a  curious  variety  of 
the  arrow-headed  character,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  might  be  in  some  Eastern 
tongue;  but  on  mora  close  inspection,  it  proved  to  be  Latin,  written  in  a  very  neat 
but  not  very  legible  Italian  hand. 

*  As  this  manuscript  contained  matter  very  apposite  to  the  serious  business  in 
which  the  Society  was  at  the  moment  engaged,  Professor  RurwiCK  thought  that 
a  translation  of  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  his  hearers  than  any  speech  which 
he  could  make,  and  he  would  therefore  proceed  to  give  it : 

*OBIOINAL. 

'  *  Tbm  poaa  Paschalis  Christianomm  pueri  emnnt  sibi  quotquot  possunt  ova,  qua 
etiam  mbro  colore  effidunt.  Alii  autem  riridi,  aut  flavo,  ova  sua  subinde  tangunt. 
Quinet  in  ipso  ibro  sunt  homines  qui  dato  tempore  ova  boo  modo  tinota  vendunt. 

<  *  Lndus  in  eo  consistit,  ut  nnus  pner  mana  teneat  ovum  ita  tit  sola  ejus  eztremitas 
in  superiore  parte  man^s  inter  poUicis  et  indicis  complexum  appareat;  dam  alter 
alio  OTo  tanquam  malleolo  supeme  ferit,  pulsat  que  leniter.  Ille  autem  cujus  oto  aocidit 
oontusio  aut  levior  aliqua  fractura,  vindtur,  illadque  suum  ovum  oontuaum  perdit 
Et  sic  deinceps  prooedltur.  Postqnam  vero  pro  multis  oris  loserunt,  ille  qui  ultimus 
vineit,  omnia  quotquot  ova  alter  lucratus  faerat  reportat  Hiynsmodi  autem  ova 
hac  ratione  non  ita  ritiantnr  quin  postea  pro  minors  pretio  facile  vendantur. 

*  *  Si  quia  fraude  utitur  et  arte  aliqui  ova  sua  indurat  ut  ab  altero  frangi  neqneat, 
qnando  fraus  detecta  est,  si  vir  adoltus  ab  offiotario  punttar,  si  ptier,  ejus  parentes 
mulctantnr.' 

*TBAV8LATlOV. 

"At  the  time  of  Easter,  the  sons  of  the  Christians  buy  as  many  eggs  as  each  of 
them  can  afford,  which  they  dye  of  a  red  color.  Some,  howerer,  dye  their  eggs 
green,  and  others  yellow.  There  are  also  persons  who  keep  eggs  dyed  in  this  man- 
ner for  aale  in  the  market-place. 

* '  The  game  is  conducted  in  this  manner :  One  boy  holds  an  egg  in  his  hand  in 
anch  a  manner  that  no  more  than  one  of  its  ends  shall  appear  above  the  upper  part 
of  his  hand,  held  closely  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger,  while  another,  with 
another  egg,  strikes  down  upon  the  first  from  above,  as  if  with  a  little  hammer,  and 
beats  gently.  He  whose  egg  is  crushed,  or  even  slightly  cracked,  loses  it  And  thus 
the  game  goes  on,  until  many  eggs  are  at  stake,  and  he  who  is  finally  victor  carries 
off  all  the  eggs  which  the  other  had  broken  or  won.  In  this  way  the  eggs  are  not 
so  much  defaced  but  that  they  may  be  readily  sold  afterward,  although  at  a  less  price 
than  before  th^  were  cracked. 

'  *  If  any  one  hardens  his  egg  artificially,  so  that  it  cannot  be  broken,  when  the 
fraud  is  detected,  the  culprit,  if  grown  up,  is  punished  by  the  authorities :  but  if  he 
is  still  a  boy,  his  parents  must  pay  the  penalty.' ' 

The  supper  was  superb:  doing  no  less  honor  to  'mine  hosts*  of  the  St  Nicho- 
las, than  to  the  libmlity  and  good  *•  tatte^  of  the  Stewards.  The  colored 
waiters,  in  their  quaint  costume  of  the  time  of  Pbtbb  Stutyssamt,  were  present 
as  usual,  induing  good  old  *  Albxandbb  Hamilton,*  although  he  bad  been 
mentioned,  at  the  last  quarterly-meeting,  as  'on  his  last  legs,*  and  *  the  hat* 
was  passed  around,  and  money  collected  to  bury  himt  By  Rome  strange 
hocu9-poeu$  he  had  been  put  *  on  his  legs*  again,  instead  of  under  the  ground. 
The  company,  (keeping  good  Dutch  hours,)  separated  at  half-past  twdve,  after 
*  uniting  *  in  *  Auld  Lang  Syne.* 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Corrbspovdeots. — The  sulgoined  Imes  (al- 
though written  seyeral  years  ago)  upon  *  GBEiG-Hall,  Caiumdaigua,'  wiQ  find 
a  melancholy  mterest  now,  m  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  hsfe 
participated  in  the  kindly  and  elegant  hospftalities  of  a  noble  mansion,  which 
has  lately  been  made  desolate  by  the  death  of  its  esteemed  and  distinguished 
proprietor,  Hon.  John  Qbeio  : 

'HAZ.L.a&BI0:    O A V A V2> AXOXJA. 

'Hall-Gbbio,  with  its  coart-yard  of  beauty  and  graee, 
Is  built  on  the  Indian's  Chosen  Plaoe : 
For  such  is  the  meaning,  the  Iroquois  make. 
For  the  name  Canandatgua^  its  land  and  its  lake. 
And  right  well  it  deserred,  by  their  oouncO's  TOioe» 
To  be  made  the  pet  spot  of  the  wild-man's  choice ; 
For  the  lake  ana  the  forest  abounded  in  game, 
Here  the  woodland-deer  coursed,  and  the  bison  came. 
And  the  wild-fowl  soared  and  the  fish  swam  in  pride, 
And  together,  the  wigwam,  with  plenty  suppliecL 
Here  the  warrior-^hief  sported  his  arrow  and  bow. 
And  the  squaw  struuff  her  beads  and  her  feathera  for  show. 
And  on  the  lake's  waters  so  tranquil  and  blue, 
They  paddled  abroad  in  their  birchen  canoe. 

'But  how  changed  is  the  scene  I    By  the  white  settler  pressed. 
The  red  man  has  hied  far  away  to  the  west; 
•Ai<d  scarce  a  memorial  remaineth  to  day, 
To  tell  of  the  race  that  is  fading  away  I 
Where  the  rude  lodges  stood,  and  the  hunting-groundB  Bpread, 
A  beautiful  Tillage  has  risen  in  their  stead. 
And  along  up  the  slope,  as  it  springs  from  the  lake. 
Of  civilized  life  and  its  joys  you  partake. 
Here  mansions  and  cottages,  garaens,  and  fields. 
Imparting  the  comfort  that  industry  yields. 
Are  s]]^im1  in  profusion  and  beauty  around : 
Here  the  temples  of  worship  and  learning  are  found. 
Beloved  Canandaigua  1  so  pleasant  and  fair. 
What  village  with  thee  can  in  beauty  compare  I 
And  among  all  these  homesteads,  so  tasteful  and  neat, 
There  are  no  grounds  more  lovely,  no  wardens  more  sweety 
Than  are  those  of  HsII-Q-rbio,  in  its  splendor  and  graoe. 
As  it  stands  on  the  Indian's  Chosen  Place. 
Oh !  look  on  its  grounds,  and  its  ffreen-house  behold  I 
There  are  flowers  of  all  oolora,  white,  crimson,  and  ^Id. 
There  flourish  choice  plants  from  eaob  far-distant  tSbm% 
The  rich  grape,  the  lemon,  the  orange  and  lime, 
The  apricot,  nectarine,  apple,  and  pear, 
And  tne  peach  too,  the  best  kind  or  all  fruit,  is  there. 
And  of  beautiful  flowers,  all  the  fi&irest  and  best, 
Are  here,  from  the  ndrth,  south,  the  east,  and  the  weat. 
From  the  tiny  moss-flower  and  the  violet  sweet. 
As  they  in  their  beauty,  springy  up  at  our  feet, 
To  the  stately  magnolia,  Amenca^s  pride, 
Which  spreaas  its  rich  perfume  abroad  nir  and  wide : 
The  dahna,  the  various-nued,  velvet-leaved  flower: 
And  the  cereus,  which  blooms  but  in  nicht's  witching  hour : 
The  aloe,  which,  neither  for  smiles  nor  for  tears. 
Will  bloom,  till  it  makes  you  wait  full  fifty  yeara : 
The  jasmine,  the  hyacinth,  eglantine  too, 
And  the  iris,  whose  color  is  delicate  blue : 
The  snow-drop,  which  peeps  forth,  firat  flower  of  the  sjpring, 
And  the  mountain  ash  sorgeous,  when  autumn-birda  amg.: 
«         The  shamrock,  the  thistle,  the  white  and  red  rose. 
The  lily,  geranium,  and  all  elae  that  grows, 
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At  home  or  ftbroad,  fraffrant,  fVoitfol,  tnd  dear, 
Are  Mthered  in  Eden-lue  loreUness  here. 
Andlhen,  as  ron  stand  on  the  roof  of  the  Hall. 
Before  yoa  field,  Tillwe,  lake,  woodland,  and  all 
The  landscape's  rich  heanties !    Saj,  is  it  not  true. 
That  a  soene  of  enchantment  ont-spreads  to  jonr  riewf 

*  But  not  the  fkir  prospect,  nor  yet  the  bright  flowera. 
Which  imbue  with  their  fragrance  HaU-GBBio's  lorely  bowers, 
Nor  eardens,  nor  grounds,  nor  the  fhiit-laden  trees, 
As  they  graoefully  bend  to  the  snmmer^s  soft  breese ; 
Not  these  are  the  charm,  which  we  chiefly  recall. 
As  we  think  of  the  seasons  we  *re  passea  at  the  Hall. 
No,  'mid  all  these  Mr  scenes,  the  memorr  tends 
To  minffle  again  with  the  warm-hearted  friends, 
Whose  Kindness,  nor  distance  nor  time  can  elTaoe: 
And  who  made  the  Hall  erer  our  heart* s  Chosen  Place. 
The  trareller  from  Europe,  who  here  has  found  rest, 
Will  always  remember  his  riait  as  blessed ; 
As  the  place  where,  abroad  though  he  happened  to  roam, 
He  found  all  the  welcome  and  blessinffs  or  home. 
And  the  throngs  of  the  nllant,  the  gitled  and  fair, 
Who  hare  here  oft  assembled  nch  p^asnrea  to  shaje, 
Though  scattered  forerer,  perchance  they  may  be^ 
In  the  wilds  of  the  west,  or  afar  o'er  the  sea ; 
Shall  number  these  hours  of  enjoyment  and  taste, 
Aa  bright,  sunny  apota  on  their  Itfe'a  fleeting  waata. 

'Then  long  lire  our  friends  who  inhabit  the  EUl, 
Be  life's  purest  pleasure  their  lot,  one  and  all  1 
And  as  toeir  career  haa  been  useful  and  bright, 
Be  life's  ere,  when  it  comes,  but  a  calm  summer  night  1 
And  life's  latest  dream,  when  we  're  summoned  to  toke, 
Let  it  be  a  aweet  alumber,  from  which  we  '11  awake. 
To  a  new  life  immortal,  where  €h)D  in  Hn  grace 
Has  prepared,  in  the  skies,  the  soul's  Chosen  Placet 
There  again,  with  the  lored  and  the  lost,  we  shall  be. 
From  the  earth  and  its  pasaiona  and  tronblea  set  ft«e : 
In  a  realm,  which  God*b  mercy  and  truth  shall  perrade. 
Where  lore  nerer  dies,  and  the  flowers  nerer  mde  I 
•JeMmMd  mn,  OtUaHo  Onmiy,  JT.  F.,  ISM.  2.  Babtcv  Bioot.* 

Never  wis  tribute  better  deserved.  -  -  -  Tme  inddeat  mentioned  below 
actually  occurred  in  a  little  western  town,  not  long  since:  *  We  bad,  some 
time  ago^  a  protracted  meeting  held  here ;  and  among  the  oonrerted  was  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  0 ,  who  had  always  been  considered  a  ^first-rate'  horsejockey : 

in  fiict,  on  that  sulject,  he  was  always  *  well  posted.*  At  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, he  was  proprietor  of  a  very  fiist  trotter :  and  what  to  do  with  his 
*  2 :  40  nag,*  be  was  at  a  loss  to  know :  but  one  day,  shortly  after  he  had  be- 
come a  pillar  of  the  church,  he  met  his  old  friend  L ,  a  noted  dealer  in 

fancy  horses.    '  Friend  L ,'  he  said^  *  I  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 

evil  course  I  have  formerly  pursued ;  I  have  realized  a  change,  and  joined  the 
church ;  and  I  intend  to  lead  a  different  life  in  future.'    L*— -  replied  that 

he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  *for  you  know,  G ,  that  yon  have  ^lifted'  me  in 

our  trades  many  a  time ;  and  mno  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  easier  with  a 

poor  fellow.'    *  Well,'  says  0 ,  *you  know  I  am  the  owner  of  the  festest 

trotting-horse  in  this  county,  And  tiie  change  that  I  have  experienced  will  not 
admit  of  my  keeping  such  an  animal  To  make  a  long  story  shorty  I  will  sell 
him  to  you  (ai  we  have  alwaye  been  good  friends)  for  seven  hundred  doUais  1 ' 
L objected,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  not  that  amount  of  moo^ 
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Just  then  to  inTwt  in  hone-flesh.    ^Nerer  mind  tfaat^'  repBed  G ,  *  I  wiD 

aeU  70U  the  hone  on  time^  and  jou  can  win  that  much  with  him  before  next 
fidil*  This  ia an  actual  fiM^tf  you maj ntt aaBured.  The 'paitaea' raskleiiot 
a  thousand  miles  finom  this  place.  -  -  •  *  A  cbbtact  elderiy  deacon,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  flourishing  town  in  Massachusetts,'  writes  a  fiieod, 
*more  remarkable  for  his  financial  capabilities  than  for  his  knowledge  of  ar^ 
jet  who,  neverthelesa,  wishes  all  men  to  think  him  a  connoisseur  of  worin  of 
the  brush,  happening  to  be  at  a  kdy's  house,  where  there  were  being  shown, 
by  a  Tety  derer  painter,  some  portraits,  that  were  remaikably  good  tikeneaeea, 
and  were  also  excellently  cokMred,  forthwith  proceeded  to  critidsei  After  look- 
ing at  them  some  time,  in  all  possible  lights^  and  pronoundng  the  likenesses 
'quite  good,*  he  Tery  pompously  asked  the  name  of  the  artist  On  being  told, 
the  name  of  one  of  our  resident  artists,  *  0  ho!  *  says  the  old  gentleman,  *they 
are  moderate — moderate;  but  then  they  can  bear  no  comparison  with  thete 
paintings  on  the  wall,*  glancing  at  some  fine  Frendi  adored  lithogn^ths. 
'But,*  said  my  friend,  'these  are  Frendi  prints,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
compared  with  oil  paintings,  being  in  an  entirdy  different  style  of  art'  'Tes, 
yes,'  remaiked  our  critic,  '  I  see,  I  see  now  what  they  are :  I  did  not  look  Tciy 
doedy  at  first:  but  then  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  painting!  in  the 
parkir :  do  n't  possess  the  life-like  color  that  makes  those  pictures  so  remaikabfe' 
They  are  hardy  passable  —  bardy  passable! '  And  having  defivered  himself 
thus,  he  settled  back  in  his  chair,  with  an  air  of  oonsdous  taste  and  knoiriedge. 
About  this  time  my  friend  was  getting  irritable,  when  happening  to  look  up  at 
the  dd  gentleman,  lo !  and  behold,  astride  of  his  Tenerable  nose  was  a  pair  of 
a  little  the  greenest  spectades  you  erer  saw !  My  friend,  for  fear  of  an  ex- 
plosion, suddenly  '  vauKwed.'  What  i$  critidsm  f  About  serendghths  of  all 
that  is  said  upon  art  amounts  to  nearljf  as  much  as  that  <^  the  Toierable  dea- 
cons, who  saw  '  through  green  glasses  darkly."  jijM'opof  of  critidsm:  here  is  a 
little  bit  of '  Theological  or  Culinary  Criticitm^^  which  we  derive  from  an  es- 
teemed city  friend,  which  strikes  us  ss  being  quite  as  'rich'  ss  the  foregoing: 

•Unde  Davh)  and  Poppy  Txalk  were  elders  in  the church  of  H ,  in 

D County,  'Toric  statei    Both  were  very  deaC  and  althou^  occupying 

the  firont  seat  at  church,  could  sddom  hear  the  sermon.  On  one  Sabbath, 
Rer.  Dr.  C  ^— ^  firom  the  city,  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  his  ftill  Toioe  was 
heard  by  each  of  the  good  old  men.  When  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
while  aU  the  congregation  were  standing  in  sOence,  Poppy  Tealx  pat  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  other,  and  shouted  with  all  his  strength  of  lungs :  'I 
say,  Unde  David,  was  n't  that  bxal  Pot-Pdc  ! '  The  audience  yery  slowly 
and  {perhapi)  solemnly  retired.  -  ••  Is  not  this  a  beautiful  passage 
which  we  quote  from  thtt  letter  of  a  lady-correspondent  in  Boston  T  It  so  im- 
presses us :  '  I  awoke  this  morning,  silently  redting  a  poem  by  Wilus  Qat- 
LOBD  Clark.  My  dear  husband  had  read  to  me  before  retiring,  from  Loxo- 
RLLow's  '  FiuTHior's  Saoa'  the  description  of  a  mid-summer  night  in  Sweden, 
where  he  says  the  watchman  in  his  tower  can  see  the  sun  all  nig^t  km?; 
speaks  of  the  'long,  mild  twiUght,'  as  'the  sflver  dasp  which  unites  to-diy 
with  yesterday,'  and  more  that  is  very  beautiful  The  memory  of  the  reading 
mingled  with  memories  of  the  gifted  dead,  so  that  I  answered  the  'CJood 
Morning'  which  was  just  then  spoken,  with  addng :  *  Is  not  a  true  poet  de- 
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parted,  like  that  sun  of  the  Northland,  which  scarcely  nts,  and  bears  a  golden 
glow  along  the  horizon  to  his  rising ;  and  those  who  abide  in  the  h^  places 
of  literature  never  lose  sight  of  his  glory?'  •  •  -  Juke  is  tuj^poMi  to  be 
upon  us,  although  a  good  deal  in  advance  as  we  write ;  but  it  is  even  warm  now, 
and  will  very  soon  be  wanner ;  and  when  the  fervent  heats  do  come,  what  can 
we  better  recommend  to  our  readers, '  here  and  elsewhere,*  than  our  old  friend 
and  KmcKERBOCKEBploTer,  LueiuB  ffarf$  Plated  and  Britannia  Ihuble 
Ice-Piteherij  which  may  be  found  (as  well  as  all  other  Britannia  and  silTer^ 
plated  goods,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices)  at  his  eztensiTe  store,  Number 
Four  and  Six,  Burling-SUp  ?  Step  down  John-street  to  Burling-Slip  and 
examine  these  now  most  seasonable  pitchers.  They  are  characteristically  and 
quaintly  advertised  by  Mr.  Hart  as  follows :  ' '  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
SuMMEB,'  saith  the  proverb,  but  swallows  from  the  Patent  IcB-PrrcHXB, 
taken  *  ail  on  a  Summer's  day,*  will  make  one  feel  as  if  he  were  fimned  by  the 
breezes  of  AuTUMH.'  Now  is  not  that  prettily  expressed?  -  -  -  Our  friend 
'  G.  H.  P.'  requests  us  not  to  publish  his  epistle :  but  how  can  we  help  it  ?  It 
is  too  good  to  be  kept  private,  while  there  is  nothing  in  what  we  shall  quote 
from  it  that  might  not  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  Will  not  the  pub- 
lic be  gkd  to  hear  from  ihepen  of  one  whose  j9en«t7  hafh  such  a  cunning  skill? 
Moreover,  will  they  not  be  glad  to  know  that  the  observant  eyes  of  '  John 
Ph(bnix  *  are  not  to  be  ^  lost  to  sight,*  as  was  at  one  period  seriously  threatened  ? 
Yea  verily :  and  *  hence  we  view^  the  reason  why  we  venture  to  present  a  por- 
tion of  our  friend's  epistle : 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  yoxL  satisfactory  inteUlgence  toaching  the 
dimmed  orbs  of  onr  beloved  Phienix.  I  think  he  has  reason  to  *  bress  de  Lor*  he 
got  any  eyes  leff,*  as  the  faithful  Nanct  would  say.  From  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  present,  be  has  been  finvored  with  no  lack  of  advisers,  and  so  be- 
set with  injunctions  to  *  take  *  all  sorts  of  compounds,  that  the  effect  has  been  to 
add  to  the  trouble  by  causing  them  all  to  become  complete  eye-sores  to  him.  In- 
deed be  has  absorbed  so  much  of  drugs  as  to  be  almost  made  a  drug  of,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  Not  only  have  they  fed  him  upon  the  rarest  chemical  decoc- 
tions, such  aa  iodide  of  potassium,  ipecacuanha,  and  other  choice  diet,  but  he  has 
been  *  multitudinously  ^  regaled  with  that  *  songster  of  the  night,  sweet  Calomel.' 
He  has  also  been  *  shingled  over*  and  clothed  with  poultices,  as  with  a  garment; 
and  all  these  combined  assaults  effected  at  last  a  palpable  ckange,  *  And  such  a 
change  I  Oh !  pills,  and  draughts,  and  plasters  I  ye  are  wondrous  strong,  and 
lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  glare  of  a  *  bunged  *  eye  inhuman.*  Their  effect 
was  sufficiently  potent  to  repair  the  existing  obliquity,  and  educate  the  pupils  into 
parallelism.  This  aberration  removed,  no  particular  difficulty  is  visible  upon  in- 
spection of  the  orffans.  I  have  looked  into  their  depths  with  idl  the  eamestneai  of 
my  Uncle  Tobt  when  gazing  into  the  melting  orbs  of  the  Widow  Wadmax,  and 
discovered  no  appearance  of  opaque  matter ;  not  a  speck  of  sand,  dust,  cludf, 
beam,  or  moat,  (nor  draw-bridge,  nor  portcullis,  for  that  matter,)  any  where  float- 
ing therein.  The  slight  remaining  infirmity  is  doubtless  seated  more  deeply :  but 
thjD  clutch  of  the  disease  is  loosened,  and  a  few  well-deUvered  raps-medicinal  upon 
its  knuckles  cannot  fail  to  disjunct  it  altogether.  The  improvement  is  certamly 
so  decided  as  to  give  him  the  occasional  use  of  his  pen  without  danger. 

^  I  have  perpetrated  a  small  drawing  of  the  new  army  uniform,  as  amended  by 
PHdNix,  wMch,  if  somebody  who  has  borrowed  it  shiUl  return  in  season,  I  .win 
forward  herewith.  I  have  thought  the  new  hat  to  be  worthy  of  separate  consider- 
ation, as  to  its  convertible  qualities ;  and  some  of  the  useful  adaptations  suggested 
by  its  form  are  shown  in  the  rough  sketches  I  inclose :  * 

And  here  come  the  IUu$trat%om  of  tke  Army  Hat^  devised  and  introduced 
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by  Flotd  and  Oompant,  United  States  Hatters.    And  thiB^  be  it  underatood 
was  the  envelop^  to  the  epistle  which  contained  the  drawings : 


Wb  open  with  a  Jkll4enga 
Tiew  of  the  '  new  and  improved 
artide  *  of  American  militaiy  uni- 
fimn.  Standing  thus  as  it  were 
*  alone  in  its  glory/  the  reader  can 
behold  the  good  taste  Uiat  'roles* 
in  the  war-department : 


The  second  illustration  exhibits  the  use- 
fulness of  the  new  *Army  Hat'  in  protecting 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Observe  how 
it  broods  over  and  covers  them,  like  as  the 
cap-sheaf  of  a  wheat-stadc  covers  and  pro- 
tects the  grain  beneath  it^  *  in  Autumn's 
stormy  hour : ' 


Our  next  cut  represents 
a  sin^e  specimen  of  a  brave 
American  soldier,  and  ex- 
hibits his  terrific  aspect 
^en  rushing  upon  the  foa 
Is  it  not  replete  with  action  T 
Reader,  stand  back  I 


Notice  the  formidable  appeaianoe 
of  the  troops  in  their  new  uniform, 
even  during  a  retreat  They  are 
hastily  departing,  like  those  at  Bk- 
densburgb,  because,  as  the  custodian 
of  that  battle-ground  remarked,  '  they 
don^t  seem  to  take  no  interest : ' 
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One  of  the  most 
ingenious  uses  to 
which  the  new  *im- 
provement'  maybe 
put|  is  represented 
in  the  subjoined  en- 
graving. How  easy 
thus  to  transfer  a 

body  of  infantry  into  an  effective  corps  of  *red  artillery!*    And  the  terrific 

nature  of  the  /arm'  is  only  equalled  by  the  celerity  with  which  it  may  be 

'  brou^t  into  die  fidd.' 
Perhaps  ^ere  is  no  one  thing  in  whidi  the  *Army 

Hat'  may  be  made  more  remarkable,  than  in  its  utility 

in  tranqporting  the  progeny  of  the  soldiers  from  place  to 

plaoa    This  is  well  set  forth  in  Drawing  Number  Six. 

It  will  not  require  a  very  dose  scrutiny,  to  recognize  in 

the  contents  of  the  hat-basket  a  higgeldy-piggeldy  group 

of  'little  folk ;'  and  one  of  them  has  a  finger  to  his  nose^ 

in  a  very  suspidous  manner : 


What  would  Anthont  Van  Corlair  have  thou^t,  could  he  have  converted 
hU  hat  ('fitted'  like  the  one  defdcted  bdow,  ^yniti  %  bsaoen  lining')  into 
his  &vorite  warlike  instrument  f    But  we  live  in  an  age  of  'improvement:' 


In  tiie  next  cut,  it  is  shown,  how  that, 
by  a  dexterous  dodge,  the  'Hat'  en- 
tan^es  the  weapon  of  the  enemy,  who, 
being  instantly  perforated,  collapses.  He 
recdves  the  sword  of  his  adversary,  and 
'expires  without  a  groan : ' 


ess 
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We  come  now  to  whdt  we  consid^  tiie 
cA*/  £?  a?uf rfl  of  our  artist  It  KhowB 
'bow  the  CumtU  aro  discomfited  by  a 
C^up  de  HaV  Perceive  the  rapid  '  ac- 
tion:* obficnro  Uw  chiar^OMCuro:  notiee 
tJio  nuuitcrly  *  handliog ;  *  remark  the 
*  breadth'  of  tho  entire  group :  look  uX 
the  fore-leDgthcning  of  the  prmdipal 
figure;  ricw  the  BangULoaiy  aspect  of 
the  entire  scene ; 


Oar  tenth  and  Tost  cut  exhibits  the  ejttriiordinaTy  effect  of  a  dbtict  botlj' 
of  troops,  under  tho  *  Nctt  Hat  System : ' 


Thus  has  it  been  shown,  wbat  an  *ann'  has  been  iurcnt^,  m^  i«  cxiotiiiiM^ 
in  the  new  *Arroy  Hat'  Every  day  adds  to  the  Jnvcnional  uni! 
evidences  of  tlio  genius  of  our  oouJitry !  -  -  -  Thk  otJjcr  ilay  we  ^ 
in  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  where  Tkofe^s  Orienta]  Painting  arc  to  renmla  m, 
exhibition  a  few  dapi  The  picturos  are  of  large  dimension^  embnw^iig  lievrt 
of  the  Dt^  Sea,  the  River  Jonkn  at  *  the  Ford,*  the  Sea  of  Tibcriis^  ma  bttem 
Bazaar,  and  of  a  Syrtan  Ploughman,  with  magn^ccnt  Damasirc^  in  tlw  tildi- 
ground,  and  enowy  cloud-omhraced  Ilcnnon  towering  Hfor  od!  The  wtiflt  \m^ 
chosen  for  his  Bubjects  places  famous  in  Scripture  lustory^  imd  fiulhliilly  t^ 
presented  on  canraa  the  Bfcnurj%  tlMi  purple  sky,  and  soft  atniJDspbef^  %£  thc< 
Orient,  giring  ma  also  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  oo^tumes^  trafBc,  nod  rtjnl 
occupations  of  the  Syriansu  -  *  *  Oke  of  the  things  *open  to  olgei:tinii* 
in  a  pewon  connected  with  an  '  organ '  of  the  P0BHC,  that  many^eadecl  i 
ster,  we  tMnk  to  be  thia :  that  he  18  expected  to  be  wi^,  witty,  or  s«xitj 
upon  all  occasioa<3.  l^imply  impossible.  Do  you  happen  to  know  ^Aa^  i 
that  every  one  Max  b  an  epitome  of  what  is  tefuied  The  Public  I  WHI  |aii 
pardon  the  egotism  that  may  be  impUed  in  what  we  are  going  to  say  f  II  v 
simply  thi"^ :  let  any  man,  we  aire  not  who  he  may  be ;  unletteroi^  ^Iftddlf 
advantagi^/  and  all  that ;  but  let  that  man  express  what  be  Mt  iiA#Vi  he  l^t 
it;  let  him  write  it^  as  he  told  it  to  hm  friend,  when  he  felt  it«  and  aQ  hmiiM 
will  respond  to  him.  This  is  the  flr^t  time  that  we  hive  ^id  it,  hot  ww  mm 
going  to  say  it  now ;  namely ;  that,  whether  some  litUc  thing  frofm  our  llilttlile 
pen,  which  came  from  our  h(.^art,  and  brought  the  tears  to  <mr  c^fcti  isrmm^ 
thing  quite  otherwi^  whieb  made  u^  laugh  so  as  to  msim  ^  T^evy  tSKitmm  <hf 
the  silent  sanebim  reverberate ;  we  have,  in  twenty-five  yonraf  t 
found  that  we  were  not  alDne  in  our  sorrow  —  not  done  iti  ms  o^rth* 
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FIFTT-SECOXD   TOLrXE, 

•JOmiS  BAXUMD 


I>r   JAMBB  QL  — "■"  HT^^jr^     JQUI  ^  €BAT.  ^«m^« 


A»»tx^-iw*%"v  iii-r*  :«s*«r  sBkie  'wrii  *ij*  i.C'.'v^C  ^CQiLair  iiiU».*P!i  inr 

belieTe,  a  gzc^^r  azukizli  i^ii  razficcj  .c  ^ftjcos  Usss  l^iy  ««yr  Witt  ebfiiaM  irr 
any  magSMe  ic  li-t  cv^crtrr  : 

HoBL  ii  p.  i  JAJOix  ^vri  .K*j;i  w.  cvxrtx 

PARK  BE5CUO.  • 'iN  ^^  SAXI. 

far.  r  w.  sHiLT*  X.  jllfse:^  r  2?rsrrr. 

Db.  J.  W  PALME^^  Pfcw  EI^WAX:^  NOSTU 

EL  L  G* -MOX.  MAXrOS  iL  MAX^X. 

iL  H.  ST«>:oA£r'.  Fm  james  vMu£X 

JOHX  P»£XnL  T.  r  ALPUCH. 

A.  WILDES.  JAMES^  W.  )K^&RIx 

Mb.  £.  KEY  BlLrSI.  Mm  CAKi^^UXC  CHSSOUX 

Ererr  dumber  of  tLe  I'Tcaqii  roisme  viZ  eoasain  a  st^e^ev-futti^  <«^7sra^. 


Unprecedented   Inducements  for  New  Subscribers^ 
Tw«  PMt  •f  the  ITLl^mC  TELWIAPI  srillR»K  CIBUL 

irith  the  OOPTRIGHT  FA  r-STiCLE  CEBTinCATiS  of  Crxrsi  V.  Fxi*  «a^  TtFTAXT  1  CU.  « 

to  its  gcnuiueueai. 

Or  MIT  peraoD  5crwari:-r  I':  s-e-r  $3  Kibscxiuice^  f|30.)  wC  be  i 
n  perfect  title  to  10  acna  U  :^i:i  in  TszaSl  K aic-s.^^;,  lovju  or  W^iXiXSCX  ^ 
prompUj  mailed  to  tbe  firJi'3cr:^«Er«  vbetber  at  the  ame  or  dlfluiut  I^xc-OaMBL 

Indwame  proporuoc  <aacc«  acr  20.  411.  Ml  or  1«0  aeree,  vi:  be  antasiMHMMil^t4  «\ 
80,  or  160  $3  nbscriptiKis — az.  acr^  ijr  eacii  ootrr  sabscribed  ibr. 

Tbe  KxiCKBBOCKEX  ia£>is.  ir^.-:  jding  33.000  acres  afeeadr  pmhawdi  ia  vanc<v  <*— jtlia  * 
Texafl»  aie  aelecied  as  eppec-l^j  <k^_-&'>  ibr  cGltiraiioat  and  likelr  id  iai^eere  nraSr  ^  v«>»r  w* 
aoooont  of  their  farocable  ^oc&u.s;.  WLZe  tbe  llniMsir  Ivusbes'tba  be«  x-eipM^  ?e«»te^  ^  «W 
best  Americsa  aothcciL  it  ofers  \t^  nMaiis  wberebj  anr  penoQ  naT.  br  a  sauul  «Ak^  ^mh^  a 
Isndholder,  or  impart  this  eratifat^n  to  anotber ;'  and  at  least  ODe'iMM'  maa  ia  ervrr  T'«ui|p»  as4 
town  in  tbe  counirj  be  ecabkd  to  procore  a  &rm  aiid  a  hone  fiir  his  fifemilT  ia  iN-  >\\<«e. 


All  commtiiucstioiis  connected  with  the  Busitum  Ikpartmmmt  of  tbe  Kxki 
shoold  be  addressed  to  JOHX  A.  GRAY,  16  and  1»  Jacob  St  AU  Arft^im  d« 
publicttioci— «n  Literary  Ii^quirU^-^tJl  Xem  BooU  amd  FMieBtimM  sbookl  be  i 
to  either  of  the  Editors. 

TERMS— Single  ftofriea,  one  Tear,  $3;  Two  copies,  15 ;  Three  copies.  ^ 
SPECnCBN  C0PIK8  of  the  KNICKEB60CKJIB  fcrwaided  oa  m«i|«  of  tft  CMS te  I 
orpottigMftsmpB.    AGENTS  ARE  WANTKD  in  ererjriMurt  of  the  eomtry.    BACK  NCMBKK^ 
and  bound  1  ' 


JOHN  A.  6RAT,  Pcbushsb  a>'d  PftcnxB, 

10  nd  18  Jsoob  St.  SOB.  Vtanktei  8t«  Jro«KT«r»* 

Literal  Teras  to  PiMMen,  PMlMstofft,  HliMeta,  aal  TMchtr 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICAL& 


OA&LVOir  &  PO&VB&. 

Affents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  200  Mulberry  Street,  New  YoA, 
would  call  attention  to  a  few  of  their  numerous  publications. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADVOCATE 

h  a  beantifully  illustrated  child's  paper,  edited  by  the  distinguished  friend  of  childrea,  Oit 
veritable  Krancis  Forrester,  and  is  issued  semi-monthlv.  The  fifteenth  rolume  com- 
menced in  October.  We  now  print  180,000  copies,  and  thousands  of  new  sahecribers  nc 
being  added  to  the  list  every  weelc.  Price  25  cents  single,  and  twenty  cents  per  co|^  vhei 
ten  or  more  copies  are  ordered  to  one  address.  Little  reader,  if  jon  want  to  take  joft  tk 
paper  that  will  please  and  profit  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  you  shall  have  It.  Or  if  yes 
will  get  nine  of  your  little  friends  to  Join  you,  and  send  us  $2,  we  shall  send  yon  ten  oofwiw 

CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  AND  JOURNAL. 

This  is  the  cheapest  and  widest  circulated  religions  weekly  published  In  this  oonotry. 
Price  $1.50  per  year.    It  is  the  best  medium  for  advertising  valuable  articles. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

This  is  edited  by  Dr.  Wbedon,  and  is  juflt  the  work  for  Ministers  and  other  Lfterary  gen- 
tlemen.    It  has  the  laigest  circulation  of  any  work  of  the  kind.    Price  $2.00  per  year. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Of  these  we  have  1,200  bound  volumes,  besides  multitudes  of  question  books,  hymn  books. 
picture  books,  catechisms,  cards,  and  tracts,  adapted  to  children  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and 
we  are  adding  to  the  number  monthly.  We  are  happy  to  say  they  are  being  ordered  and 
prized  by  schools  of  all  denominations. 

Then  we  have  a  large  list  of  other  works,  beautifully  illustrated,  for  gift  books  for 
children  and  youth,  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the  land,  such  as 


HARRTBUDD Price  $0  76 

I LLU8TR  ATED  OLIO 70 

SIX  STEPS  TO  HONOR 65 

M INISTERINQ  CHILDREN 90 

PICTORIAL  CATECHISM 70 

CinLD'S  SABBATH-DAY  BOOK 25 


POOR  NELLY Price  $0  !8 

PICTORLAL  GATHERINGS 68 

HEREANDTHERE 15 

HIST[X)RICAL  SERIES,  10  vols. 2  80 

HENRY'S  BIRTH-DAY SS 


To  these  we  may  add  the  popular  volumes  entitled, 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS Price  $0  75 

PATH  OP  LIFE 50 

MANLY  CHARACTER 40 

BRIDAL  GREETINGS 80 

CHART  OF  LIFE 60 

OBJECT  OF  LIFE 75 


YOUNG  MAN'S  CODNSELOR.  .Price  $0  55 

YOUNG  LADIES' COUNSELOR. 55 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT 40 

YOUNG  MAN  ADVISED 75 

FRANKHARLEY » 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BRITISH  POETS  .1  00 


HIBBARD  ON  THE  PSALMS, 

Giving  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  Psalm  is  written,  fa  a  nev 
and  splendid  work  for  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  for  reading  in  family  worship.  Price  $2. 
We  have  BIBLES  also.  Royal  Octavo  and  Imperial  Quarto,  in  different  styles  of  binding, 
ranging  in  prices  from  |8  to  $50  per  copy.  Besides,  we  have  a  lara^e  list  of  Mlscellaseoa 
Works  of  various  sizes  and  costs,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  which  only  need  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated. 

Catalo^ies  will  be  sent,  gratuitously,  to  all  who  order,  and  on  receiving 
the  retail  price  of  any  of  our  books,  we  will  forward  said  book  free  rf 
charge.  Orders  sent  to  us  as  above,  or  to  J.  P.  Map^ee,  No.  5  Comhill, 
Boston  ;  or  to  J.  L.  Read,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  or  to  H.  H.  Matteson,  Senea 
street,  .Buffalo,  N.  T.  ;  or  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  Cincinnati,  or  any  oth« 
Methodist  Booksellers,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


•iTffS   ^RMATBar  BtOCBAPBt   OF   TBS  A  OS.' 


NOW    BBADT 

rHE   LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

BY    HENRY    S.   RANDALL.   L.L.I>. 

In  Three  Tolnmoe  Oetavo. 

Thib  work  oonUiiia  upward  of  2,000  pagep,  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handaomelj  bound  in 
Tarioos  atjlea.  It  is  Illaatiated  bj  seTeral  EngraTinga  on  Steel,  and  numeroua  &04imile8 ;  among 
the  farmer  are  two  fine  Portraits  of  JsmBSOK.  The  fac-aimiles  embrace,  among  others,  the  original 
draft  6i  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  in  Jefferson's  own  hand-writing. 

This  ia^  in  ereiy  sense,  an  aathorized  work ;  it  was  tmdertaken  under  the  approbation  of  his 
iamily,  and  with  an  unreaerred  access  to  all  the  private  papers  of  Jefferson  in  their  possession ;  and 
it  has  reoeiyed  the  benefit  of  their  reoollections  and  opinions  at  ererjr  step. 

The  woric  contains  the  expressions  of  Jefferson  on  ereiy  great  public  question  which  arose  firom 
bis  adrent  to  public  life  to  his  death— a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  and  embracing  the  whole  ibrm- 
ing  period  of  the  Republic  It  contains  Jefferson's  heretofore  unpublished  fiunilj  coRespondenoe ; 
lelecdons  ih>m  the  finest  published  letters,  state  papers,  eta 


oponom  OP  tei  psbss. 

**  No  other  life  of  Jefferson  ever  publiahed— probably  none  that  ever  will  'be  publiahedr— can 
bear  any  comparison  to  this  in  thoroughness,  fiiUness  of  incident,  and  conscientious  fidelity." — Jf,  T, 
Tribune, 

'*  At  length  the  public  have  a  lafe  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  is  not  only  fascinating,  and  there- 
lore  sure  to  be  pqndar,  but  one  that  will  stand  the  essential  historic  test— that  of  accuracy  and 
truthfiilnera.  So  fiiitbfiil  is  the  portraiture  that  Jefferson  is  made  to  draw  of  himself;  that  his  nature, 
his  vexy  soul,  is  delineated  with  a  disdnctness  not  unlike  that  in  which  Johnson  stands  out  in  the 
pages  of  Boswell."— Awftm  PoeL 

**  Mr.  Bandall  has  added  voy  largely  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  hiformation  about  Jefferson ; 
he  has  had  apccss  to  sources  hitherto  unexplored,  and  has  done  more  than  was  ever  done  by  any 
one  before  hun  to  illustrate  the  personality  of  that  great  statesman."— JiT.  F.  Evening  Post 

*'  Out  of  the  tempting  richness  of  his  materials,  the  able  and  dear-sighted  author  has  ocm- 
structed  a  book  at  once  most  entertaining  and  instructive— ^me  that  should  be  studied  by  every 
patriot  of  the  land" — Richmond  Enquirer, 

"It  will  take  place  among  the  choicest  classics  of  American  literature,  and  be  consulted  by 
eveiy  future  historian  of  this  country."— PAfZodejpto  Eitening  Post, 

"We  like  it  because  it  neither  conoeah^  palliates,  exaggerates  nor  distorti^  but  approaches,  in 
evexy  instance,  and  in  every  particular,  the  career  of  the  noble  character  whoee  opiniona  have  done 
10  much  to  shape  the  domeatic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  he  contributed  so  greatly  to  call  into 
odstence."- y.  0,  Tnie  JkUa, 

This  woik  will  be  sold  exclusively  by  subscription  at  the  low  price  of  $t.60— handsomely 
bound  in  doth. 

Experienced  Canvassing  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy,  to  obtain  subaariben  ftr 
this  woik.   Applicants  ahould  state  what  oountiee  they  would  like  to  canvass. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  to  any  addren^  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
For  foil  particulars  address 

DBBBT  4b  JACZSOir,  Pablishers, 

Wo.  !!•  Vmmmm  tn.  Hew^Teik. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 


JUST     FUBIilSHBD. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  TELEGIRAPH,  andHiSTOKYof  the  AtlaoticCami: 

by  CHARLES  F.  BRtGGS  ft  ArGUSTtTS  HAYERICK.  A  ftiU  and  authentic  account  of  thct  great  i 
abundantly  and  beautifully  illustrated,  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  steel  engraTlngs,  diagnuna,  and  a  i 
ing  colored  map,  which  presents  in  a  clear  and  inteUiglble  flaaniier  a  plan  of  the  Sobmarioe  Tdefraph,  l^dkBr 
with  the  relative  positions  of  Europe  and  America,  neafly  erery  telegraph  line  in  both  ooimtrics,aiidli,  sriMft 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Containing  a  complete  record  of  the  inception,  pn^fresa,  and  floal  samai,i 
general  history  of  land  and  oceanic  telegraph*,  descriptions  of  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  blograpfaieal  Aochs 
of  the  principal  persons  connected  with  the  great  work.  Dedicated  to,  and  eobelUahed  wtth  a  magaWwitf  m 
portrait  of  CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  Esq.    Large  ISmo,  elegantly  bound  in  muslin.    Price,  tl. 

K.  N.  PEPPER  PAPERS.    Containing  the  Verses  and  MisceUaneous  Writii^ 

of  one  of  the- first  humorous  contributors  to  the  KKiOKnioona  Maqauhb.    With  DloatratSau.    llseiliiilj 
bwmd  in  musUn.    Price,  $1. 

"  The  irresistibly  droll  figures  of  the  great  *  Psppsa,*  the  pompous  solemnity  and  deep  in&toatioa  of  the  cnuBt 
*  PODD,*  and  the  quiet  humor  and  sly  satires  of  *  Jaqum  HAuaioa,'  make  a  more  attraetlTe  YoHnne  «rf  «apttal  miftt 
than  has  been  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  The  immense  popularity  of  Pzfpsb  throoghoat  the  eeoMiT, 
ttma  the  time  of  his  appearance  as  the  author  of  the  Immortal  *  Oad  to  thb  Okkkx  Slatb,*  to  the  pceacnt  4«y,iten 
there  vmit  be  a  new  and  unique  writer  before  the  reading  public.  The  press  every  where  praise,  without  esEeepdn. 
the  productions  of  K.  N.  Psfpks." 

ISABELLA  ORSINI.    A  new  and  brilliant  novel.    By  F.  D.  Gusbbazi,  aaUv? 

of  **  B&iTBioi  Cnoi  ;**  translated  by  Moim,  of  Harvard  College.    With  steel  portrait.    Mualin.    Price.  |Lft 

t»  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  novels  of  Gueracil  are  of  marked  and  high  literary  merit  Their  style  b 
dear,  pure,  and  vigorous,  and  the  most  minute  pains  are  taken  with  the  plans,  and  in  the  dIspoeltloD  and  ■assft- 
ment  of  the  various  parts.  The  power  of  the  author  is  shown  la  his  brilliant  pictures,  his  vivid  deserSptlflaa,  and  la 
brief  energetic  expressions  of  feeling.  His  characters  are  drawn  with  short  sharp  strokea,  as  with  the  poinK  d  i 
fword— ^e  play  of  the  internal  machinery  is  only  indicated  by  the  vigorous  external  action.  The  reader  bacean  s 
spectator.  From  his  post  of  observation  he  sees  a  drama  enacted  before  him :  the  soenery  and  costnmca  are  peHbet. 
there  is  a  fearfbl  earnestness  and  vitality  In  the  performers.  With  parted  lips,  and  cheA  growing  paler,  he  walAn 
the  progress  of  the  action,  till  the  curtain  falls  in  darkness  and  blood."— Jloefon  IkMif  Omrier. 

LECTURES  OF  LOLA  MONTEZ,  including  her  "  Autobiografht,"  «Wro 

axdWomkb  or  Paru,^  **  Comic  Aspbct  or  LoTt,**  "  BxitrriruL  Wombs,*'  "GAixiMtinr,"  etc.    Ifasiln.  99A 
portrait.    Price,  $1. 

LIFE  OF  HUGH  MILLER.     Author  of  "Schools  akd  Schooucasibb^* 

•(  Old  Bkd  Sasobtoxtb,**  etc.    From  the  Glasgow  edition.    Prepared  by  Thomja  K.  Baowv.    Vualin.    Price,  fL 

A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN.    The  litest  and  best  woii 

hj  the  author  of  "  Jobx  Halitax,  GKBTLBMAir,**  **  A«atba*s  Hosbahd,**  "  Thb  Ooilviis,*'  **  Ouvb,**  etc    ^tmL 
in  muslin.    Price,  $1. 

TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    An  Eastern  Tale,  in  Vase. 

By  THOMAS  BAILET  ALDRIOH,  author  of  **  Babii  Batx,  AMD  onn  Poms.**    Begaatly  printed,  aad  booi  k 

muslin.    Price  50  cents. 

DEAR  EXPERIENCE.    A  Tale.    By  G.  Rutfini,  author  of  "Doctor  As. 

fono,**  **  liOttRSO  Bnom,**  etc.    With  Uiustratioiia  by  Leech,  of  the  XoMlMsiVfielt.    MnaUn.    Price,  $1. 

BUSD   &   CABLETOH, 

PUBLISHERS    AND    B00ESEIJJSS8, 

810    BBOAD WAY, .  KBW- YOBE. 

N.B.— RuDO  dt  CABUnx)^,  upon  receipt  of  the  piice,  will  send  any  of  the  above  works  by  mi], 
postage  pre-paid^  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stotei.  This  mode  may  be  adopted  ^pviien  the  na^hhor- 
ing  beolBMUen  are  not  luppliBd  with  (he  deatred  work. 
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